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So Enters Alceste 


Alceste (Marjorie 
Lawrence) with 
Her Children Ap- 
pears Before the 
Populace, Griev- 
ing Over the 
King’s Illness 


Apollo, Illumined The King (René Maison) Has Recovered, and Demands to Know Whose Life Is to Be 


by the Sun’s Rays, Sacrificed for His 


Releases Alceste 
from Her Pledge 


of Death , A Review of the First Performance 
of ‘Alceste’ at the Metropolitan 
Appears on Page 100 


Photographs by New York Times Studio 


Restored to Life and Their Kingdom, the King and His Loyal Wife, Alceste, Give Thanks Alceste Learns the Price That Must Be Paid for 
to Apollo the King’s Life from the Priest (Leonard Warren) 
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Only the Professional Can Do the 
Job Efficiently, Says the Re- 
viewer of The New York Herald 
Tribune--Critics Are Not So 
Much Jaded as Intoxicated 


USED to go to Spain a good deal in the 

summers, because I like hot weather; and it 

always amused me there to watch little boys 
playing bull-fight on the street. It takes three 
boys to do it. One takes off his coat and dangles 
it; another holds his fingers to his head to simu- 
late the horns of a bull and runs through the 
coat; a third stands on the side lines and says, 
“Olé!” What fascinated me about it was the 
absolute necessity of that third child. Apparently 
you can’t have a bull-fight without somebody to 
ay, “Olé!” 

Music is like that. It takes three people to 
make music: one to write it, another to perform 
it, and a third to listen to it. Because music is 
a collaborative art. Oil painting is a solitary 
performance ; and it doesn’t make any difference 
whether anybody criticizes it or not, because there 
are no standards for criticizing solitary occupa- 
tions. If a painter paints a picture in a certain 
way, that is his business; and if somebody buys 
it and pays a certain amount of money for it, 
that is the amount of money that person is willing 
to pay for it and nobody has any right to say that 
it should be otherwise. But in a collaborative 
manifestation, some standard of criticism is always 
implied, because a group of people doing some- 
thing together must of necessity work objectively. 

Composers playing their own music in public 
are interesting, but never quite as interesting as 
somebody else playing or conducting that music. 
A composer playing his own music on a piano- 
forte in a room all by himself means absolutely 
nothing. What usually happens is that he just 
gets drunk on the piece. He rarely finds out any- 
thing that way. Someone else is needed, a friend 
or a dog to try it out on. Only another living 
creature can play the role of audience. 


The Reason for Criticism 


All this is by way of explaining why there is 
such a thing as the criticism of music. Any 
collaborative manifestation requires criticism in 
both rehearsal and performance. A piece of music 
isn’t like an oil painting, which is something that 
you hang on a wall and either do or do not look 
at again. It is something that you actively use. 
Either you use it privately, read it in the home 
like a book, or you use it as something to go out to. 
You actually put on some other clothes and get 
into a conveyance and go to a hall and sit there, 
in order to hear a piece of music; and that is 
a pretty active use to make of anything. It is a 
great deal more active than just going about one’s 
business in a house where there is an oil painting 
that one may or may not look at. 

Music resembles architecture more than any- 
thing else in the art world. A musical score is 
not a finished thing in the way that a poem is, 
and it is still less finished than a picture is. It is 
like an architect’s plan, a design for execution. 
Nobody can tell whether it will be really satis- 
factory until it has been executed. You can make 
the finest plan in the world for a railway station 
or a building or a house, but you never know 
what it will be really like until it is built. You 
can read it; but you don’t know actually how it is 
going to come out, because that depends partly 
on the contractor and the builder. You may be 
disappointed in it, or it may reveal added com- 
forts that you hadn’t thought of. The proof of 
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a pudding is in the eating ; the proof of a building 
is the living that you do in it; and the proof of 
a musical composition is what takes place in the 
minds of persons performing it or hearing it 
performed. The descriptive analysis of what takes 
place in a musician’s mind as he plays or hears 
music is musical criticism. 

Vincent d’Indy, in his “Treatise of Musical 
Composition’, says that he considers music 
criticism to be not only useless but harmful, that 
although it may be of some interest to know what 
a man of genius like Schumann or Berlioz thought 
about his contemporaries, it is of no value to the 
history of art to know that Mr. So-and-so did 
or did not like such-and-such a piece. This is 
the artist’s point of view about criticism. The 
artist, after all, has an interest at stake in his own 
pieces; and he really doesn’t want, or very often 
need, criticism. What he needs, as Miss Gertrude 
Stein has correctly pointed out, is praise; and any 
criticism that isn’t praise fails of its function so 
far as he is concerned. Living, as he does, on 
the ragged edge of his nervous system, he needs 
his morale lifted all the time; and the best thing 
for lifting the morale is praise laid on with a 
trowel. He is always hoping that printed criticism 
will give that to him, as his friends give it to 
him in private life. (Very comforting they are, 
too, may I add.) 

But criticism, though it may be written by 
composers, is rarely intended for composers. If 
the public is to have professional aid in digesting 
musical works, there has to be a great deal of 
criticism that is not merely the laying on of 
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Specific Knowledge of the Com- 
poser Necessary to Distin- 
guish Between Qualities of the 
Work and of the Performance-- 
Keeping Cool Important 


praise or blame with a trowel, that is the disin- 
terested expression of a professional point of 
view. It is as necessary to the whole procedure 
as the boy in the bull-fight game who stands on 
the sidelines and says, “Olé!” 


Importance of Experience 


Now who are those people who are entitled to 
criticize music publicly? They are, in fact, many 
different kinds of people. There is only one kind 
of person, however, who makes sense criticizing 
anything ; and that is a person who is experienced 
in practicing that thing. The reporting of diges- 
tion can be done by anybody. We can all say 
whether we likcd a meal and whether it made us 
sick. But the analytical criticism of cooking can 
only be done by cooks. It is only a person with 
kitchen experience who can tell you whether 
almond flour or hazel nut flour went into a par- 
ticular cake and whether you are getting what 
the merchant says it is when you buy it. Any- 
body can tell you whether a concert was a good 
show, but that is not criticism. That is reporting. 
The criticism of anything is the analysis of that 
thing, and that can only be made by persons who 
have some experience in the doing of that thing. 

In Europe musical criticism for 200 years has 
been written chiefly by composers. It has shocked, 
pleased and generally excited quite a number of 
persons that I should have been asked to write 
musical criticism for the New York Herald- 
Tribune and that I should have accepted. I can- 
not see anything surprising about that fact except 
the fact that some people seem to have been sur- 
prised. It is the most normal thing in the world 
that composers should criticize music. They 
spend their lives doing it in private, and they 
practically all write critical articles for the profes- 
sional reviews at one time or another. Very good 
experience it is for them, too, because you can’t 
sit in a concert hall night after night and watch 
audiences’ reactions to pieces and ponder over the 
strange fact that many a beautiful work seems to 
get no reaction out of the audience at all, while 
many a musical marshmallow will wallop them 
cold, without learning a good deal about clarity, 
coherence and emphasis in musical composition. 


Like Giving a Music Lesson 


There is only one possible way for a profes- 
sional musician to criticize music. That is exactly 
as he would give a music lesson in public, with 
absolute and complete professional integrity. 
There is no money interest or pressure group that 
would dare to stop, or that could stop for any 
length of time, professional persons from stating 
the truth about their profession. The professional 
standatals for criticizing music are, hence, exactly 
the same as those applying to any other exercise 
of the musical profession. In order to give lessons 
in any subject, one must know something about 
that subject; and in order to criticize or analyze 
musical composition and its performance, one 
must know something about musical composition 
and its performance. 

The prime requisite for professional criticism 
is professional knowledge; and inasmuch as no 
professional man is a complete compendium of 

(Continued on page 234) 





Emotions 





Desire 
Samson Is Fatally Tempted by Dalila 


(René Maison and Risé Stevens) 





——S La 8 Chagrin 


Don Pasquale 
Realizes That All 
Is Over As 
Norina Slaps 
His Face 


(Bidu Sayao and 
Salvatore Baccaloni) 





Anticipation 
Tonio Sings That the Play Is On 


(Lawrence Tibbett) 


Jealousy 


Otello Scorns Desdemona’s Protestations of 
Faithfulness 


(Giovanni Martinelli and Stella Roman) 


Rivalry 


Tannhauser Indignantly Breaks Into 
Wolfram’s Song of Love Baron Ochs Anticipates the Prospect of His Wedding Day 


(Lauritz Melchior and Herbert Janssen) (Emanuel List) 


Photograph by New York Times Studio 
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Lawrence Tibbett Drives His Own % 
Baby Tractor About His Farm () 





Atlantic 


James Melton Hunted Game for Dinner, While 
His Servant Considers a Neighbor's Pumpkin as a 
Possibility for Dessert 








Enjoying the Warmth of the Summer Sun, 
Lily Pons Basks at a Window of Her Home 


Not a Chance for a Doctor as Long 
as Grace Moore Has That Wheel- 
barrow Full of Apples 





Josepha and Bobby Eagerly Receive the 
Harvest Fruit Picked from a Superior 
Height by Their Father, Jascha Heifetz 
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: Gesege Daniell 
In a Snowstorm, Gregor Piatigorsky and His Wife 
Pull Up the Old Oaken Bucket from the Well on 
Their Grounds 





In Holiday Attire, Fritz Reiner and 
Mrs. Reiner Look Over the Terrain 
from Their Terrace 


Frank La Forge Chooses a 
Comfortable Perch on a 
Stone Wall at His Home 
and Makes Peggy, His 
West Highland Terrier, 
Stand for It 


Orlando Barera, 
Violinist, Kay 
Halle, Radio 
Commentator, 
and Mario Brag- 
giotti and Jacques 
Fray, Duo-Pian- 
ists, Gossip Lazily 
of a Sunday at Alexander Smallens 
the Braggiotti Takes His Son for 
Home a Winter's Ride 
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CON MOTO—Practice Hour Is Pleasant If You 
Can Wear Gold Lamé and a Venetian Neck- 
lace and Bracelet Like Gladys Swarthout's 


TRIO MODERNE 


a 


ANDANTE—A Lamé 
Blouse and Trousers of 
Pale Green Velvet for 
Jarmila Novotna 





CANTABILE—Risé Stevens at Home, in a Man- 
darin Coat of Tangerine Wool Over a Frock 
of Hunter's Green Velvet 








USITC 








TRANQUILLO—Grecian Simplicity of Con- 
trasting Black and White for Jean 


Tennyson 


NOCTURNE 





A 
fs 4 . \ ¥ 


DOLCE—Harriet Henders Wears 8rown Tulle Over Turquoise 
Taffeta, With Paradise Feathers Repeating the Same 
Color Notes 
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A LA MODE 





COLORATO—Gay Trimmings of Persian Lamb for 
Jeanette MacDonald 





ETUDE IN FUR 


Ashman De Bellis 


GRAVE—Ruby Fox, Grey Wool Dress MAESTOSO—The Dignity of White Ermine, Softly 
and White Velvet Sailor for Rose Draped, for Marcella Denya's Evening Wrap 
Bampton 


VIVACE—Lily Pons Wears a Beige Wool 
Dress to Set Off Mexican Jewelry of 
Dull Gold 





CAPRICCIO 





CON BRIO—Catherine Littlefield Believes That a 


wesln Cole Ms peg war 5 Aenea ALLEGRO—Marion Talley Sports a Vivid Plaid in 


and Proves It Tones of Red and Cream for a Motor Jaunt 
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Roles They’d Like 





MARJORIE 
LAWRENCE— 
Valentine in 
‘Les Huguenots’ 
(Paris Opéra, 1936) 


7’ 





ELISABETH RETHBERG—Rautendelein in ‘La Cam- 
pana Sommersa’ (Metropolitan Opera House, !928) 








LOTTE LEHMANN—Leonora in ‘Fidelio’ (Vienna Staats- 
} oper, 1925) 


ROSE PAULY— 

Marie in ‘Wozzeck’ 

(Vienna Staatsoper, 
1935) 





Dietric & Co., Vienna 











: Skall 
R. F. Schmidt JARMILA NOVOTNA—Tatiana in ‘Eugen 
LAURITZ MELCHIOR—Radames in ‘Aida’ (Hamburg, 1928) Onegin’ (Prague, 1936) 


FREDERICK JAGEL 
—Vasco da Gama 
in 'L'Africaine’ (Met- 
ropolitan Opera 
House, 1933) 
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SALVATORE BACCALONI—Dr. Dulcamara in 'L'Elisir 
d'Amore’ (Teatro Colon. Buenos Aires, 1940) 





HERBERT JANSSEN—Jokanaan in ‘Salome’ 
(Berlin, 1928) Morton & Co. 

EZIO PINZA—The Abbot in ‘La Forza del 

Destino’ (Metropolitan Opera House, 1926) 


ALEXANDER 
KIPNIS— 
Sarastro in 
‘The Magic 
Flute’ 





Daal 
—— 
SLA ADL 





Kowalsky-Zagreb 
ZINKA MILANOV— 


Norma (Teatro Co- 
lon, Buenos Aires, 


1939) 





G. L. Manuel Freres, Paris 


JOHN BROWNLEE—Herod in Hérodiade' 
(Paris Opéra, 1927) 


KARL LAUFKOTTER 
—The Witch in 
"Hansel und Gretel’ 
(Karlsruhe, 1930) 


KARIN BRANZELL 
—Adriano in ‘Rienzi’ 
(Prinzregenten The- 
ater, Munich, 1933) 
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From a Collector's Gallery of Musical Pictures—No. 2 


Some of the Bachs 


Johann Ambrosius Bach, Father of 
Johann Sebastian 


Monument to Johann Christian Bach, Youngest of 
the Composer Sons of Johann Sebastian 


On this page, MusicaL AMERICA continues a new series of 
portraits and other pictures pertaining to music, supplied by 
Dr. Karl Geiringer, the widely known musical scholar, from his 
own collection of prints, which has occupied him for many years. 
The third page of pictures, to appear in the issue of February 25, 
will be devoted to Johann Sebastian Bach. 


EX KID OQENIR KIDDIES 


gee — 


QF QE PES 


Genealogical Tree of the Bach Family 
(Lithography of About 1820) 


te pare a ee 
eT TET TY 
Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach, Son of Johann 
Sebastian, Eminent in His Father’s Lifetime 


Wilhelm Friedemann Bach, Eldest Son 
of Johann Sebastian 


The Painter, J. S. Bach, Son of Carl 
Philipp Emanuel and Grandson of 


Johann Sebastian Wilhelm Friedrich Ernst Bach (1759- 


1845), the Last Male Descendant of 
Johann Sebastian 
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Gifts that Culminated in Sebastian 
Were Active through Seven Generations 


geny of great men inherit the genius 

of their fathers. As a rule all the 
artistic gifts of a family contribute 
towards producing one man of genius, 
and are then utterly spent. But that 
musical talent should be handed down 
through seven generations, and even 
after having created a great genius be 
not exhausted, this must be regarded as 
something not far short of miraculous. 
This strange and fascinating phenom- 
enon may be observed in the Bach fam- 
ily. Through more than two centuries 
the Bachs continually supplied their 
homeland, Thuringia, with cantors, or- 
ganists and town-musicians. At Erfurt, 
for instance, the inhabitants were so ac- 
customed to seeing a Bach as a town- 
musician that every member of this pro- 
fession was called a ‘Bach’ even long 
after the family had ceased to live there. 


[«: happens but rarely that the pro- 


The number of musicians among the 
various branches of this family is 
astounding. Johann Sebastian, who 


made a genealogy of his nearer rela- 
tives, enumerates no fewer than 53 mem- 
bers of the ‘musicalisch Bach’sche’ fam- 
ily, most of whom were not only excel- 
lent executants but also composed music 
of a high standard. 

Of the first known ancestors no music 
has been preserved. Sebastian tells us, 
however, about his great-great-grand- 
father, the miller Vitus (Veit) Bach of 
Wechmar, who was born in the middle 
of the 16th century and died on 8th 
March, 1619: “What he most delighted 
in was his Cither, which his habit was 
to take with him into the mill and play 
while it was grinding. A pretty noise 
the pair of them must have made! How- 
ever, it taught him to keep time, and 
that apparently is how music first came 
into our family.” 

The miller’s son, the gay Hans (Jo- 
hannes) Bach, went one step farther. 
Though a carpet-maker by profession, 
he was surnamed ‘der Spielmann’ (the 
fiddler). Hans Bach was very popular 
as a musician. He had to travel about 
a good deal, to play at all the important 
weddings, christenings and other festivi- 
ties in neighboring places. The gay 
musician did not reach a high age, how- 
ever ; he succumbed in his forties to the 
plague (26th December, 1626). 

Two of his three sons chose music as 
a profession. Johann Bach (1604-73) 
was the first of a long series of Erfurt 
town-musicians of that name, and the 
oldest member of the family whose com- 
positions have been preserved. His 
9-part Motet ‘Our life is but a shadow’ 
is still occasionally performed with suc- 
cess. 


Heinrich Founded Arnstadt Line 


Hans Bach’s youngest son, Heinrich 
(1615-92), founded a musical dynasty at 
Arnstadt which became the leading 
Bach branch of the following decades. 
Contemporaries praised Heinrich’s piety 
as well as his gaiety, qualities that were 
not often to be met with in the anxious 
times of the Thirty Years War. Yet 
Heinrich had to cope with great worries 
and privations. His sight was failing 
and in the last years of his life he was 
almost blind. When he died at the age 
of seventy-seven, no less than twenty- 
eight grand-children and numerous 


great-grandchildren followed his coffin. 

The third son, Christoph (1613-61), 
who came between Johann and Heinrich 
in age, was a “servant” at the Court of 
the Duke of Weimar. As was the cus- 
tom at that time, he was employed as a 
footman and had to undertake musical 
duties as well. For a Bach, this son of 
Hans the Fiddler seems to have shown 
a rather mediocre musical talent, since 
he did not reveal any creative gift. Na- 
ture, however, was later to make amends 
for her neglect, as it was his line that 
was destined to bring the greatest glory 
to the house of Bach. 

The musical gifts of each of these men 
were again passed on to three sons. 
Thus the tree of the Bach family 
branched out more and more, so that it 
becomes almost impossible to make a 
separate mention of every important 
composer of this name. The greatest 
among them was Johann Christoph 
(1642-1703), a son of Heinrich Bach. 
His instrumental compositions and espe- 
cially his choral works were greatly ad- 
mired by Johann Sebastian. Philipp 
Emanuel, Sebastian’s son, marvelled at 
his great-uncle’s “unconventional em- 
ployment of the augmented sixth”. Jo- 
hann Christoph’s eldest son, Johann 
Nickolaus (1669-1753), again was an 
uncommonly versatile composer. Be- 
sides church music he wrote a comic 
opera, ‘Der Jenaische Wein-und Bier- 
rufer’ (the wine and beer announcer of 
Jena), depicting with much humor stu- 
dent life at a small German university. 

A brother of the great Johann Chris- 
toph also showed outstanding ability in 
other fields: Johann Michael (1648-94) 
was both a gifted composer and a skill- 
ful maker of musical instruments. 


Culmination in Sebastian 


In the following generation the lead 
was taken by another branch. Christoph 
Bach, the second son of Hans the Fid- 
dler, had twin sons who so closely re- 
sembled each other than even their own 
wives had difficulty in knowing them 
apart. They had the same way of think- 
ing and talking and the bond between 





‘Hans, Der Spielmann’, a Famous Picture 

Which Some Authorities Now Contend Is 

That of Another Hans Bach and Not 
Johann Sebastian's Great Grandfather 


them was so close that even while living 
in different towns they went simultane- 
ously through the same illness. Like 
their father, the twins did not show 
more than a moderate musical talent. 
Nevertheless the elder of the two, Jo- 
hann Ambrosius (1645-95), holds a 
place of honor in every history of music, 
for he was the father of Johann Sebas- 
tian. 

With Sebastian, who received his 
musical instruction from his relatives, 
the Bach dynasty reached its culminat- 
ing point. Well aware of the unique 
position of his family, the master kept 
alive the family spirit and traditions 
with love and devotion. He continued 
and extended the ‘Alt-Bachisches 
Archiv’, a collection of works by the 
older members of the dynasty that his 
father had started. Without his efforts 
this valuable music of his forefathers 
might well have been lost to us. He 
also did everything in his power to es- 
tablish a close contact with the numer- 
ous contemporary members of his fam- 
ily. He never missed one of the family 
gatherings which, following an old tra- 
dition, were held every year. 

The “family-day” opened with a 
hymn, after which the company would 
devote themselves to the lighter forms of 
music-making , particularly improvisa- 
tions of comic ‘quodlibets’ from popular 
songs. On these occasions Sebastian 
loved to meet his eminent cousins, the 





A Painting by Johann Sebastian's Great Grandson of the Same Name 
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Veit Bach's Mill at Wechmar 


Erfurt organist Johann Bernhard (1676- 
1749) and the Meiningen music director 
Johann Ludwig (1677-1741), both com- 
posers of attractive orchestral music. 
He was also particularly interested in a 
son of Bernhard, the highly gifted Jo- 
hann Ernst, whom he eventually ac- 
cepted as a pupil. Ernst (1722-77), 
originally a lawyer, who only later 
turned towards music, can be considered 
one of the most important of the younger 
members of the family. His settings of 
Gellert’s fables count among the most 
interesting songs of the time and fore- 
shadow the ballads which were to be- 
come so popular in later times. Alto- 
gether at these meetings the younger 
generation was well represented, for 
virtually every Bach had a large family. 
Bach’s Celebrated Sons 

Sebastian Bach had at least twenty 
children. He was married first to a 
second cousin, Maria Barbara, a daugh- 
ter of Johann Michael Bach. Among 
Maria Barbara’s children were at least 
two men of genius. The father’s favor- 
ite was Wilhelm Friedemann (1710-84), 
called the ‘Halle Bach’, after the town 
where for many years he was organist. 
In his musical style, Friedemann resem- 
bled the father more than any other of 
his brothers. But a wide gulf lay be- 
tween Sebastian’s strict principles and 
the son’s uncontrolled and almost vaga- 
bond way of life. More important, musi- 
cally, however, than Friedemann was 
Carl Philipp Emanuel (1714-88), called 
the ‘Berlin’ or ‘Hamburg’ Bach, at first 
the royal harpsichord player in Berlin 
and later church music director in Ham- 
burg. His principal achievement was 
the laying of the foundations of the 
piano sonata, which was later to be per- 
fected by Haydn, Mozart, and Bee- 
thoven. 

After a union of thirteen years, Maria 
Barbara died in 1720. Sebastian mar- 
ried again in the following year. His 
second wife was Anna Magdalena 
Wiilcken, a good musician and singer. 
She gave birth to such eminent com- 
posers as Johann Christoph Friedrich, 
the ‘Btickeburg Bach’ (1732-95) and 
Johann Christian (1735-82), the ‘Milan’ 
or ‘London’ Bach. The latter was the 
first Bach to leave his native country in 
order to study music in Italy, and so 
greatly was he influenced by the South- 

(Continued on page 146) 
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Some Gentlemen 








Pitts Sanborn, Chief of the World-Telegram 
Staff and Dean of the New York Critics, 
Examines a Score 





Olin Downes, “First Desk” of the Times, Checks Over a 


Proof Copy 
Virgil Thomson, Chief on the 


Herald Tribune, Begins the Day 
by Dictating an Article 





; Ne . Grena Bennett, Only Woman Reviewer Runs 
Oscar Thompson, First Critic of the Sun, P Ps ey 
Beside a Bust of Andrew Carnegie Through Her Mail at the Journal-American 





Francis D. Perkins, Music Editor of 
the Herald Tribune, Takes a Score 
from the Well-Known Valise Without 
Which He Is Seldom, If Ever. Seen 





Henry Simon, of PM, Gets Through Some Work at 





His Desk 
Miles Kastendieck, of the Brooklyn Daily S AN introduction to the musi i 
, ¢ writers of the country we pre- 
Eagle, Looks — a Few Town Hall A sent New York's “Gentlemen of the Press”. Pictures of critics Robert O’Gorman, of the Post, Settles 
rograms from all over the nation will appear in subsequent issues. Down at His Office after a Concert 
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O f t h eC P Tess ] | Critics and Music Editors 
of the New York Dailies 





Noel Straus, ot the Times, Discovers William G. King, Music Editor of the Sun, 


Jerome D. Bohm, of the Herald an Error, or Does He? Concocts a Quip for His Column 


Tribune, Takes an Hour Off to Feed 
His Goldfish 





Irving Kolodin, of the Sun, Finds Time 
to Cultivate His Canine Friends 





Robert Bagar (Left) and Louis Biancolli, of 

the World-Telegram, Out on Assignments 

Howard Taubman, Music Editor of the 

Times, Enjoys “Homework” in His Record 
Library 





John Briggs, New Music : 
Robert Lawrence of the Herald Ross Parmenter, of the Times, » » 
+ oe 4 = on Tribune, Goes to the Authorities Inspects the File for Past Lenny aDRLoN 
oe Ve 8 oe for Reference History Staff Photographer 


the Composing Room 
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xamples of Use of Eastern [hemes 











Prccale 
violins 


4: 


(6) In his first symphony, Brahms uses a theme of more definitely Oriental character. 


(2) 
Sborus of Janissaries from Mozart's ‘Abduction from the Seraglio' (1787), showing use of 
Turkish instruments. Note the familier rhythm of "Left--left--—left-right-left--" repeat ed Un poco allegretto - Brahus's First Symphony (137%). 
by bass Grums and cymbals. The melodic figure in sixteenth notes just before the voice 
entry is characteristic of many Turkish instrumental tunes. P J 














Allegro CL in 
Bb 



























Oboes, ah 
fage 
(7) Chinese theme found in Rousseau's Dictionary of Music (1767), used by Weber for 'Turandot' (1806-9). 
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(8) Japanese themes from Puccini's ‘Madame Butterfly' (1904). The last part of C is identical with 
a theme used by Sullivan in 'The Mikado'. 
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(2), 
Theme of harem guard band in Weber's ‘Oberon' (1826), played on terrace off stage, scored 
for oboe, clarinet, bassoon, cymbals, triangle and bass drum. : B. 
(3) * (1856-8) 
heme, mn Ci lius's "Barb f Bagdad’ (1856-8 
Theme of Arab dance from Weber'® 'Oberon' (1826). (9) POND Wipe, Sree eh ay sip Mtg te 
fa? fF 4, 
pw oF Fo —~ —— a < - me ——— ———— = « Pa a) 7-—_ 
rf — -_— —2 — a | f + 
_— . 
(10) Muezzin call to prayer, from Félicien David's ‘The Desert! (1844). 
(4) 
_— 
4 _ z M ee ic> + — se Lim i it i tb 
cz dll, — 2 £. a“ Pm a Z CJ jo mi va i 
. » LL > in s+ LM i 
L i L -. 
There are also points of similarity between these and two themes used by Brahms, with no 
attempt at Oriental color. 
(5) Afdante moderato from Brahms's Fourth Symphony (1885). 








(11) Invocation of Ptah, from Verdi's 'alda' (1870). 

















's Second Symphony (1877) 2 ‘ 
>. 














Allegretto grazioso from Brahms 
> > 
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Oriental Color in 


The East a Poignant Influence 
from Crusades to Present Day 


By ARTHUR PrICHARD Moor 


UROPE’S search for the treas- 
EK ures of Asia is a long story of 

many phases. The spectacular 
conquests of Alexander were an impres- 
sive prologue. Three hundred years 
later Rome had conquered the Eastern 
Mediterranean, and established a lively 
trade with India and China. The Greco- 
Roman world was soon absorbing East- 
ern religions as well as merchandise, 
the cults of Isis and Osiris, of Mithras, 
the Persian god of Light, and the lyric 
mysticism of brotherly love taught by 
a Jewish carpenter of Nazareth. As 
Christianity spread in the West, pil- 
grims began to travel East to the Holy 
Land. 

By 1100 the Crusades were on, and 
for two hundred years kings and 
princes of Europe, with peasants, mer- 
chants and common soldiers, monks and 
knights and jesters, were streaming to- 
ward Palestine. They returned with 
hew eyes for splendor, and new ears for 
sound. Many of them brought back 
carved ivories, richly colored silks, and 
strange musical instruments. The Arab 
rebec and lute found their way into 
Western Europe, with tambourines and 
little drums and strains of Eastern 
melody. In the villages of Germany and 
France one could hear long Turkish 
trumpets and the strident bleat of 
shawms, Oriental ancestors of the mod- 
ern oboe. 


The Orient Comes to Europe 


Meanwhile the Moors had brought 
the Orient to Spain, and Asiatic Mos- 
lem caravans conveyed perfume, spice 
and other luxuries from China and the 
East Indies to Syria, where they were 
passed on to European traders. Italian 
ships which went out with pilgrims or 
crusaders came back with cargoes of 
porcelain and silk, gold and carpets and 
jewels. The splendor of Venice rose 
upon this trade, which nourished also 
towns of France and of the Hanseatic 
League in Germany. 

With such constant traffic between 
East and West, it is not surprising that 


Dervishes with Flute and Drums 





Oriental influence is to be found in all 
the arts of Europe, in the design of Ve- 
netian and Moorish palace, in velvet, 
tapestries and carpets, in jewelry, carv- 


ing and decorative arts. In music, too, 
our debt to the Orient is greater than 
commonly supposed, though not so 
great as it is destined to become. There 
is still a vast wealth of unexplored mu- 
sic east of Suez, rich in color, melody 
and rhythm. But before turning directly 
to the music of China, Japan and India, 
one may examine the influence which 
Eastern culture has already exerted on 
the music of Europe, and upon Western 
composers, 


Instruments From the East 

In the first place, many of our in- 
struments are of Arab, Turkish, and 
Chinese origin. What has come to us 
by way of the Atabs is often partially 
drawn from Persia or India. The lute 
and guitar were introduced to us by the 
Moors in Spain. Returning crusaders 
brought psalteries and dulcimers from 
which harpsichord and piano were later 
developed. Members of the violin 
family are cultivated descendants of the 
Arab rebab and rebec. European wood- 
winds claim Easiern reed pipes as an- 
cestors. Drums, cymbals and triangles 
come from Moors, Arabs and Turks. 
The reed organ, concertina, harmonium 


Janissaries, from a Series of Colored Pictures Showing 


February 10, 1941 


ester 


(Right) Turk Play- 
ing Bass Viol 
in Rembrandt's 
Painting Called 
‘The Musical 
Party’ 


(Left) the Sheng, 
a Chinese Instru- 
ment 


and harmonica are devei- 
oped from the free reeds 


ot the Chinese sheng, a 
mouth organ of bamboo 
reeds. We use Chinese 
gongs and wooden blocks. Remove all 


Oriental elements from the orchestra 
and we should have little left but the 
“improvements” and a variety of horns. 

Secondly, Europe has for centuries 
harbored Asiatic peoples within its own 
borders. The Moors brought with them 
not only a variety of Persian-Arabic 
instruments, but also a rich musical 
tradition. The great musical treatises 
of Al-Farabi in the tenth century at 
Cordova long preceded any comparable 
works by Christian musicians. Other 
important groups were Gypsies, Mag- 
yars, and Turks. 


The Gypsy Influence 

The Gypsies have exerted a strong 
influence in European music. Whether 
in Spain, as “Flamencos”, or in Eastern 
Europe as “Tzigane”, wherever they 
went they spread a love of vivid rhythm 
and melody. Modern Spanish music 
draws much of its vital fire from Moor- 
ish and Gypsy lineage. Among operas 
which employ Gypsy music or scenes, 
one may mention Verdi’s ‘Il Trovatore’, 
Paderewski’s ‘Manru’, Balfe’s ‘The Bo- 
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hemian Girl’, and Leoncavallo’s ‘I Zin- 
gari’, and Weber’s incidental music to 
‘Preciosa’, 

The music of Hungary and the Bal- 
kans has a strong Turkish infiltrate by 
way of the Gypsies, blended with the 
lartar-Mongolian elements of Magyar 
tradition. The peculiar rhythms and 
melodic ornaments of this exotic music 
have made a strong appeal to many 
European composers. Haydn, brought 
up near the Hungarian border, and for 
many years leader of Prince Esterhazy’s 
musicians in Hungary, reflected this en- 
vironment in his ‘Gypsy Rondo’ and 
elsewhere. Note also the Hungarian 
dances, rhapsodies and other pieces of 
Schubert, Brahms, and Liszt, and the 
Hungarian Concerto of Joachim. Ber- 
lioz’s version of the Rakoczy March in 
‘The Damnation of Faust’ is based on 
a Magyar tune of the Eighteenth Cen 
tury. Béla Bartok and Zoltan Ko- 
daly have collected thousands of Mag- 
yar folk tunes, and have drawn on such 
material for their own compositions, 

Another important influence is that 
of the Janissaries, those crack troops 

(Continued on page 130) 





Different Instruments Being Played 
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While Lohengrin’s Away, the King Will Play. 


N Cord U the S Boat 
Florence Morton Gives “Kleinchen” All the ee ee ee eee eee 


Fan Mail “Just in Case”, While Lauritz 
Melchior Hopes It Passes the Censor 


Although Alexander Sved (Right) Shoots 
Jussi Bjoerling Every Time They Appear in 
‘A Masked Ball’, They Remain Good Friends 


Metropolitan 





An Official Duet Beneath the Cherry 
Tree in Madame Butterfly’s Back Yard 
—Edward Ziegler, Assistant Genera’ 
Manager, and Gennaro Papi, Conductor 


“Vanity, Vanity, All Is Vanity”, 
Muses Lotte Lehmann, the Marsch- 
allin of ‘Rosenkavalier’ 








Edward Johnson, “The 

Big Boss”, Looks On 
Salvatore 
Through the Looking Glass, Zinka Baccaloni 
Milanov Greets Norina of ‘A Masked and Irra 
Ball’ Petina in 
Close Har- 


mony 





Leopold Sachse with 


Sharpless (John , = 4 4 Kirsten Flagstad and 
Brownlee) and Pinker- Lauritz Melchior 


ton (Charles Kullman) Before a ‘Walkiire’ 
Frame Goro (Alessio 
De Paolis) in a ‘Ma- 
dame Butterfly’ Setting 


Performance 


Wotan (Friedrich Schorr) Adds the Final Touch Aided 
by Leopold Sachse (Left), and Désiré Defrere 
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Building Cmerica’s Cultural (De enses =o 





National Federation of Music Clubs Assumes 
Share of Responsibility for Unifying Nation 
—Plans Major Program to Preserve Safety of 
Social and Artistic Heritages of All Peoples 


By JULIA FUQUA OBER 


Federation of Music Clubs, as prob- 

ably into that of all organizations 
of serious import, there has come a new 
note this year. The lives of organiza- 
tions, as of individuals, cannot remain 
unaffected by such a crisis as is sweep- 
ing over the world. Certainly the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs is no 
exception. 

With the platform, the press, the in- 
formed leaders of both major political 
parties clamoring for strong national 
defenses that will keep outside our bord- 
ers the torrent of hatred and intolerance 
which is enguifing Europe in its san- 
guinary flood, organizations of serious 
purpose feel impelled to shoulder their 
share of the responsibility. It has been 
so with our own Federation. 

As individuals, all of us, presumably, 
advocate the building of a sufficient 
number of ships to safeguard our strong- 
holds in the Atlantic and Pacific and to 
keep the armadas of invading enemies 
from our shores. We probably approve 
having our army strengthened and its 
soldiers trained in the acts of defense 
so that their hands may be steadier, 
their aim surer than those of predatory 
peoples who may seek to wrest from us 
the freedom that we hold dear. Cer- 
tainly we would like to see a fleet 
of mighty airplanes sweeping the skies, 
swift to detect the advance of enemy 
squadrons, well armored to prevent the 
contingency of death from the air. As 
individuals we have undoubtedly sup- 
ported the measures. which seek to give 
us these strong material defenses. 

There is increasingly borne in upon 
the leadership of our organization the 
conviction that defense is not merely a 
matter of guns and armaments, but that 
it rests equally upon the kind of forti- 
tude which can rise only out of great 
spiritual calm. Certainly that truth 
has been magnificently demonstrated in 
the last weeks and months by the British 
people. 


The Preservation of the Spirit 


| the program of the National 


No desire to preserve the material 
England — factories and armament 
works, shipyards and railways, tractors, 
harvesters and storehouses for grain— 
could have inspired the almost super- 
human courage with which the British 
have met the hail of fire from the skies. 
Not even the desire to keep intact those 
great historical landmarks, many of 
which perished in the fire in the City 
of London, could have prompted such an 
almost holy zeal. What the British 
people sought and still seek to preserve 
is that intangible but glorious thing 
which is the spirit of England ; the tradi- 
tion of freedom for which they have 
fought, and to which they have won 
through in the long, bloody centuries of 
English history. They have e_dured and 
suffered to keep free men free; to in- 





sure to every Englishman the right to 
enjoy the culture, the religion, the 
opportunity for unhampered spiritual 
growth which were bought at so dear a 
price by his forefathers. It is a similarly 
aroused spiritual desire, which must 
be the highest bulwark of our own na- 
tional defense. 

That is why, months ago, our organ- 
ization sounded the slogan “Build Amer- 
ica’s cultural defenses.” That is why 
leaders in all the departments of our 
great organization, with its more than 
half a million members and its 5,000 
or more branches in centers small and 
large throughout the United States be- 
gan to shape a program designed to 
bring about a spiritual awakening in 
America. For keeping pace with the 
program for material defense, we felt, 
should be a program designed to edu- 
cate Americans to an appreciation of 
their own priceless heritage, a program 
which would teach them to evaluate 
properly the freedom that is theirs be- 
fore—as tragically happened in so many 
European countries—it is too late. 

And every department of our organ- 
ization—Education, Extension, Ameri- 
can Music, Church Music, Legislation, 
Finance, Publicity—is geared to such a 
program. 

Probably the most dramatic expres- 
sion of it has come in the Loyalty Cru- 
sade introduced by our Chairman of 
Music in International Relations, Helen 
Harrison Mills. This has two phases, 
only the first of which (for reasons that 
will be obviovs) I shall touch at the 
present stage of this article. 


One Objective of Loyalty Crusade 


One of the objectives which the Loy- 
alty Crusade seeks to realize is to im- 
press not only upon native born Ameri- 
cans, but upon Americans who came to 
the United States from other countries, 
as well, the values inherent in our 
democracy. To that end, the cooperation 
of all organizations having a similar 
purpose and desire has been sought. 

Inaugurated on Armistice Day, the 
Loyalty Crusade started with patriotic 
ceremonies in many communities, spon- 
sored by our clubs, which included ad- 
dresses on the philosophy underlying 
American democracy, coupled with the 
Salute to the Flag, the singing of the 
songs which best embody the spirit and 
ideals of America, such as ‘America, the 
Beautiful’; the repetition of our own 
Loyalty Collect, inspired by the words of 
Daniel Webster, which reads: 

I have but one country—America 

To it I owe my utter loyalty. 

The ends I aim at shall be for my country, 

my God, and Truth, 
and as a finale the singing of ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner’. 

The Loyalty Crusade, however, is not 
to stop with these special demonstra- 
tions. It will become an essential part 
of the fabric of every club program 
everywhere. No matter what the na- 


ture of each regular meeting, every club 
is asked to introduce at some point in 
the proceedings the recitals of the Loyal- 
ty Collect, and all club programs this 
year, whether essentially American pro- 
grams or not, will probably close with 
the national anthem. In this way we 
feel that even though we are primarily 
a cultural organization we can give 
effective emphasis to the ideals and ob- 
ligations of American citizenship. 
From the beginning the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs has been a solid 
bulwark of American musical culture. 
What we have done to further the in- 
terests of young American artists in the 
forty-three years of our history is too 
well known to need recapitulation here. 
Many of the outstanding figures on the 
American concert platform today got 
their start as state, district or national 
winners in the Biennial Young Artists 
Contests of our organization. And our 
Student Musicians Contests, also bien- 
nial in character, although they have not 
produced as large a number of stellar 
figures for the concert stage, have done 
much to raise standards of musical cul- 
ture in individual communities and have 
developed and fostered the tastes of 
hundreds of the young people who are 





Bachrach 
Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober, President of the National Federation of Music Clubs 


now taking the lead in the musical 
life of those communities. 
Junior Scholarship Awards 


Among the enterprises of the past 
year which we regard as having a di- 
rect bearing upon the advancement of 
American musical interests is the award- 
ing of our first Junior scholarship, 
named for the beloved dean of Ameri- 
can composers, Dr. Edgar Stillman Kel- 
ley. Through it a fifteen-year-old boy 
of unusual talent will be enabled to ex- 
tend his musical education and another 
young person who presumably has much 
to contribute to the development of 
American music will thus have been set 
upon the threshold of a_ promising 
career. A scholarship will be awarded 
every year, each holder to benefit for a 
period of three years. 

American music took a distinct step 
forward in 1940 through the creation 
of a National Music Council which will 
bring a semblance of unity into the 
programs of all those groups which 
serve, either in a volunteer or a pro- 
fessional way, the American musical 
public. An objective originally an- 
nounced by Dr. Franklin Dunham of 
the National Broadcasting Company in 
an address before the music educators, 


(Continued on page 230) 
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1. Alice attends a rather dull Bach 
Pigno Concerft. 
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3. Alice goes for the nearest exit- 4. She tumbles down a long flight 
a small door tn the orchestra pit. of diatomic Scale steps — 
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5.~ And meets a Guest Conductor who 





c iotfers te guide her through Music Land. C. Paters. tore 1 agence 3 al 
nothing but Tchaiwovsicy. ) read Proceeds ad lib. 





A 
oe Hearing the strains of “the 8. She asks the Hatter what time itis. He 
Blue Danube “ she comesupon the Snaps back," Waltz time ,9illy, Don't 


Cheshire - Cat and his fiddle. You Know your Shauss ?" 












HAGER 





4 | 
9. She spends a few moments trying fe 

figure aut the difference between Tweedie-Dsharp 
and Tweedle-E flat butdecides it isn't 

Worth bothering about. 





ll.- Her way now lres painfully through 
a large patch of Clarinetties — 














es 





13. “Nonsense | “interrupts Mr Cancrizans. 


“ This is the way it qoes,— backwards, 
of course .“ 
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I5.- And lands with a crashing chord ! 
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MUSIC LAND... 


isang 


12. -After which She is tired and home sick, So 
She hums a few notés of “Home, Sweet Horne “ 









4, All of a sudden the angry black piane 
leaps over the wal|— 
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lo.. « Why So Sdd ?"' she asks the Weeping 


FrenchHorn. “I bubbled in the Oberon 
Overture ,"“he sobs, "and now I'm ih the 
dog house ! “ 
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IG. Alice rubs hereyes — why, the. 
Concert 1s over !! 
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Pianist's Holiday—Josef Hofmann, with 
Mrs. Hofmann, Prepares to Celebrate His 
Birthday by Going to a Piano Recital 





FEBRUARY 





Pix Publishing, Inc. 
Marian Anderson Smiles from Behind a 


Bank of Calla Lilies 


























Rudolf and Mrs. Serkin About to 
Go Out for a Birthday Dinner 















































Larry Gordon, Staff Photographer 


Apparently It's Just What 
She Wants, for Bidu Sayao 
eo Smiles as She Opens a 
Sergei and Mrs. Rachmaninoff 3 ah Present 

Read a Score Together 20 










































































Helen Traubel 

Loses no Time in 

Reading a Birth- 
day Book 
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Wilbur Evans Wins a Birthday, Instead AUGUST 
of an Election Bet as His Accompanist, alaal ctale loin 
Collins Smith, Accompanies Him with “Lo tare 
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Hertha Glaz Lingers Near Her Birthday Turkey, 
Guarded by the Chef and Approved by Paul 
Althouse 









































The Tibbetts 
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When the Dance Was Young 
IN AMERICA 





Fanny Elssler 





Marie Taglioni 





Isadora Duncan 





Pavlowa and Mordkin in ‘Bacchanale' 





Carmencita 


Pavlowa in 


'Giselle’ 























Loie Fuller 


By HENRY SHERMAN ADAMS 


bit under nine years of age, I had 

my first glimpse of the wonderland 
which is the stage | was unaware that 
there was such a thing in the world as 
a ballet. In our Connecticut village this 
word was seldom, if ever, spoken. 


| N THAT long ago when, as a boy a 


The truth is that behind the not-so- 
many wagging tongues echoing the 
“tights” of current New York and Bos- 
ton talk—the “legs” and, soft pedal, “leg 
shows”’—was never a thought of the root 
of the raging, and enraging, evil. Bal- 
let-—a simple word that great grand- 
children of men and women of that 
period find described in the Webster of 
this day and generation as “an artistic 
dance performed as a theatrical enter- 
tainment, or an interlude, by a number 
of persons, usually women”, 

[ doubt if any of the talk of tights, 
and so on, ever went on inside my 
grandmother’s house—just across the 
street from ours. She that was Laura 
Stillman walked the way of godliness, 
with no place in her mind for ill report. 
But, I wonder now, if she would not 
have let her accustomed serenity break 
out into conniption fits if she had been 
brought suddenly into the realization 
that, right there on her Chickering 
grand, lay the likeness of one who was 
responsible for much of this making a 
village mountain out of an urban mole- 
hill—‘*The Elssler”. 

Yes, year after year she had been 
seeing that awful Fanny Elssler litho- 
graphed on the cover of a piece of sheet 
music. Many a time in the course of 
childhood when it was a special privi- 
lege to be allowed to walk into Grand- 
ma’s parlor did I handle this copy of ‘La 
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In the “Salad Days” of the Theater 


Cracovienne’, along with ‘The Grecian 
Bend’ and some of the other songs of 
the day. All this sheet music was 
brought up from New York by a wo- 
man who somehow seemed a stranger 
in our innocent family life. I remember 
now that she used face powder, which 
was pretty bad, and I suspect that she 
went as much farther along the road to 
downright wickedness as to redden her 
lips. Very likely she had seen “The 
Black Crook’; but, if she had told me of 
such erring from the straight and nar- 
row path, I should have merely saia: 
“What's that?” 


The Fanny Elssler Craze 

Fanny Elssler | never saw, of course, 
although she did not pass out of life 
until | was leaving my teens. It was 
in 1840 that this Viennese dancer 
brought fresh terpsichorean glory to the 
New York stage. To that of Boston, 
too; later in the year she gave a benefit 
thereby helping materially to swell the 
fund for the completion of the Bunker 
Hill Monument. New York’s first sight 
of “The Elssler” that May evening was 
in the pas seul, ‘La Cracovienne’, after 
which she appeared in the ballet, ‘La 
Tarentule’. From all accounts she was 
an emphatic success as a dancer ; but, as 
the days went by, “parsons preached, 
old maids talked, moralists shook their 
heads”. 

[ think it was this uproar which first 
gave the ballet a bad name in New 
York and elsewhere either by actual 
circumstance or the spreading of the 
word. Earlier, at the Bowery, the 
Achilles had come and gone without, 
apparently, giving the town any great 
shakes of a shock; likewise the Ravels 
at the Park and the Taglionis in the 
same playhouse. To say more of the 
Taglionis is a diversion from my trend 
of thought. But, having noticed in an 
important book of reference the other 
day that this name was listed only as a 
kind of macaroni, I cannot resist the 
temptation to say that Maria Taglioni 
was a particular worthy precursor of 
the favor in which ballet finds itself to- 
day. Did not Thackeray, in “The New- 
comes’, have one of his characters re- 
mark that never again would there be 
seen “anything so graceful as Taglioni 
in ‘La Sylphide’”? It was in this ballet 
by their father, Filippo, that Marie and 


SOME GLIMPSES OF ‘THE BLACK CROOK’ 





Paul first appeared in New York. Marie 
Taglioni, who survived her famous aunt 
by only seven years, was Paul’s daugh- 
ter. And I may as well add while | 
am about it that in their day a man 
wearing a taglioni might be riding in a 
taglioni, meaning, respectively, overcoat 
and stage coach. 

To come down to the sixties, the em- 
bers of the fire lighted by Fanny Elssler 
still had enough life in them to be 
fanned into an even greater epidemic 
of crying out against the way the ex- 
posure of legs on the stage was leading 
the U.S.A. to perdition. It is an oft- 
told tale that Jarrett and Palmer, who 
were wont to take the credit of popular- 
izing the ballet in New York, were all 
set to dazzle the town with ‘La Biche 
aux Bois’ at the Academy of Music in 
Fourteenth Street when up went that 
edifice in flames. There came into the 
picture at this time Charles M. Barras 
with the manuscript of ‘The Black 
Crook’ under his arm. This looked like 
a godsend to Jarrett and Palmer, who 
saw in the spectacle from a legendary 
source a way not only to use the many 
dancers left on their hands but to repro- 
duce in short order, from salvaged mod- 


els the “grand transformation” and 
other scenic effects. So ‘The Black 


Crook’ it was—in the September of 1866, 
at Niblo’s Garden. 


The Advent of ‘The Black Crook’ 


This ballet, hitherto unequalled, did 
itself proud variously, with Harvey J. 
Dodsworth leading the orchestra. Marie 
3onfanti, who in “The White Fawn’, 
that fairy pantomime of 1868, and into 
my days of ballet-going had her run of 
popularity, was one of the four premi- 
éres danseuses. The others were Rita 
Sangalli, Betty Rigl and Rose Delval; 
there were thirty-nine Americans and 
twenty-three English “girls” and no less 
than thirty-five children in the dancing 
ensemble. ‘The Black Crook’ caught on 
all right; it did not end its course until 
it had all but reached the five hundred 
mark. This was not, however, alto- 
gether a success of art—although the 
show was a good one of its kind. It was 
“legs” again; worse yet in an Amazon 
march, actually parading these members 
in tights that spread the new scandal. 
Of all the bétes noires, this was the 
deepest-hued-for years on end. 

And, only a year later, there was that 
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Adeline Genee 


symbol of wickedness by the name of 
Lydia Thompson and the troupe of bur- 
lesquers that she brought over from 
England. She added flurry to flurry, 
and no small one. Pauline Markham’s 
legs alone were well calculated to start 
conversation, pro or con, almost any- 
where around town. And this not be- 
cause they were funny, like the comedy 
work of the talented Harry Becket in 
‘The Forty Thieves’, ‘Sindbad’, and 
so on, 

I did not see ‘The Black Crook’ until 
years afterward, when I found it a 
rather tame cat; nor Lydia Thompson 
and her blondies at all. Nevertheless, | 
feel warranted in harking back to them, 
and to “The Elssler”, if only by way ot 
comment on the long time it took Ballet 
to convince the American public that 
she was a “respectable woman”, so to 
speak, after all. Again—it was in the 
midst of ructions raised by them that I 
was born and brought up—that I be- 
came ballet-minded without knowing it. 

All of a warm June evening I began 
my theater-going with ‘Humpty-Dump- 
ty’. This pantomime, with George L. 
Fox in the title role, had been brought 
out at Mrs. John Wood’s Olympic about 
eighteen months after “The Black Crook’ 
and with a success that kept it very 
much in the public eye season after sea- 
son. It was a “must’”—as were ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’, ‘Rip Van Winkle’ and 
‘Fanchon, the Cricket’. There was a 
ballet, originally with Rita Sangalli, 
Betty Rigl and a male dancer named 
Baptistan. In all probability there had 


been changes by the time I saw ‘Hump- 
(Continued on page 237) 
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ith the Collector’s Bee 











Werner Wolff 


Risé Stevens Displays Some of Her Mascot Dolls 





‘J. W. Teter, Eugene, Ore. 


After Singing at the University of Oregon, Paul Robeson 
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Larry Gordon, Staff Photographer 


Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson Examine a Jewel Chest Full of 
Rare Old Ear-Rings 





Three Members of 
the Curtis String 
Quartet, Charles 
Jaffe, Orlando Cole 
and Max Aronoff, 
Linger Over Their 
Assortment of Wood 
Carvings of Musi- 
cians Playing Stringed 
Instruments 


nenig-- 





“Dorothy”, 


Was Presented by George Root with “Donald” and 
University's Mascot Ducks, to Add 
to a Collection 





Larry Gordon 


Claudio Arrau, Pianist) Who Collects 

Jewels, Is Also a Member of the Chilean 

Diplomatic Corps and Holds the Position 

of Attache to Promote Cultural Rela- 

tions Between Chile and Latin-American 
Countries 
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Jas. Abresch 


Enjoying an Hour with Her Collection of 
Italian Paintings, Bruna Castagna Examines 
a Favorite One by Alberto Pasini 





Larry Gordon 


Webster Aitken Debates Where to 

Hang One of His Latest Acquisitions. 

On the Wall Is a Chirico; at His Feet 

Sketches of Himself by Kokoshka; and 
in His Hands a Paul Cadmus 


Larry Gordon, Staff Photographer 


Wilfred Pelletier Shares His Enjoyment of a Flock of Penguins 
in Porcelain, Wood and Metal with His Wife, Rose Bampton 














Larry Gordon 


Julius Huehn and Mrs. Huehn Confront Art and Nature by Hold- 
ing Up Their "Real’ Dachshund to See Their Array of Miniature 
Dachshunds 


Leafing Through One of His 
Albums of Stamps Is Sylvan Levin, 
Musical Director of the Philadel- 
phia Opera Company, While His 
Scotty, Mac, Looks On 
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NATIONALISM IN MUSIC | 2 Pac tteny tac 


Value of Individual Art Works 


Determined by Their Universality 


HE eighteenth century was the 
century of internationalism, the 
nineteenth was the era of reac- 


tion, the century of romanticism, of the 
Gothic renaissance, of the discovery of 
the charm of exotic lands, of the re- 
newed vogue of foggy, mystic, pes- 
simistic philosophies. It was this cen- 
tury which presented the problem of 
nationalism in arts and letters a prob- 
lem which colored its whole artistic 
output. 

The large musical literature since de- 
voted to the so-called national schools 
of music has attributed specific values 
to their mere existence as opposed to 
the “international” schools of the past 
centuries. A certain literature or art 
may become part of the world’s art, 
following its currents, expressing faith- 
fully its ideals, assimilating its tradi- 
tions, using its forms and means, with- 
out possessing independent and abso- 
lute value. Such a literature or music 
may well be one of the small epigonous 
arts which simply swell the quantity of 
world art without adding something 
new or vital to it. 

In the domain of arts and letters only 
qualitative additions represent value, 
and from this point of view a “national” 
literature or music carries universal 
value and importance only if the new 
tones and new colors it contributes to 
world art are not mere local color. 
This we must, however, qualify: origi- 
nality, new colors and new tones do 
not imply a raw and wild nationalism; 
furthermore, not every nationalism is 
able to fit itself into the unity of a 
larger culture, and nationalism is a 
positive gain for world art only if it 
can absorb and be absorbed. World 
art, culture in general, is the great con- 
cert of the peoples’ souls; every coarsely 
national tone will create a dissonance 
until it is attuned to the universal spirit. 
To add a new tone to this concert, to 
give a new hue to the multicolored 
panel of world art, this is of the great- 
est service. 

Nationalism Not Gauge of Value 


The world art value of individual 
works is not in direct ratio with their 
specifically national nature. On _ the 
contrary, a work of art can play a role 
in world art in the measure in which it 
represents something universal, some- 
thing that does not belong only to the 
nation which produced it. One might 
add that if a work of art contains few 
or no nationai traits that in itself would 
not deprive it of universal importance. 
Alexandrian literature was remote from 
everything we call national; the Latin 
literature of the Middle Ages was not 
even bound by language to one nation; 
the great polyphonic sacred music of 
the Renaissance showed stylistic unity 
from Flanders to Sicily, and the eigh- 
teenth century created an international 
literature along French lines. The crea- 
tors themselves, be they the humanists, 
Franco-Flemish composers, or the au- 
thor-adventurers of Casanova’s century, 
were international figures. 


All this fortifies the theory that uni- 
versal and national artistic values are 
different, although both can be present 
in the same work. Art which is con- 
cerned with the specific problems of one 
nation can no more represent universal 
values than one which expresses a 
single, remote, and specific aspect of 
national art and life can give an ac- 
count of the whole national art. On the 
other hand, the most intensely national- 
istic rendition of the problems and 
tribulations of a people can become uni- 
versal art if it is shaped objectively, as 
a type of the universally human, if it 
has connections with the commonwealth 
of men. The assimilation which leads 
to real world art takes place when in- 
ternal form and color is national, but 
the content is universal. 

Opposed to this stands the national 
art appropriately called superficial in 
which the content is one-sidedly, and 
consequently meaninglessly, national 
while the forms are colorlessly cosmo- 
politan. 


Warring Tendencies in Russia 

The two values we have segregated— 
national character and western-universal 
import—are always present to some de- 
gree in every art. In some national 
arts, notably in Russian music, there 
is, however, a constant friction between 
the two, preventing the definitive emer- 
gence of one or the other. Throughout 
the short history of Russian music two 
tendencies seem to be at war; one at- 
tempting the conservative preservation 
of national traits by excluding all west- 
ern influences, the other frowning upon 
the conservatives and attempting to 
join the west body and soul. 

Artistic phenomena can be roughly 
divided into three classes: genres or 
types, works, and individualities. Be- 
sides receiving genres from the great 
treasury of world art, every art is 
capable of developing new national 
genres adapted to its own specific cir- 
cumstances. But these genres have uni- 
versal significance only if they prove to 
be useful receptacles for ideas and 
ideals of the culture of the world. Since 
the development of a literary or artistic 
genre is not the accomplishment of any 
one person but of a whole art or litera- 
ture, and since national arts always de- 
velop the various genres according to 
their own specific needs, it stands to 
reason that such genres of universal 
significance and possibilities are pro- 
duced only by arts the necessities of 
which coincide with those of world art. 
That is, they are either the world art, 
as in ancient Greece, or they impose 
themselves with the aid of a universally 
disseminated style to become the art of 
not only a specific racial or politico- 
geographical entity, but that of the 
widest cultural circle; Franco-Flemish 
vocal polyphony, Italian opera, Vien- 
nese symphony. 

Keeping all this in mind we shall 
not be surprised to find that such a 
markedly national art as Russian music 
has not given music a single new genre. 


PAUL HENRY LANG 


individual 
occupy a 


Yet its 
composers 
high place in the 
music of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth 
centuries. This curi- 
ous circumstance 
again poses a new 
set of problems. 

The conditions nec- 
essary for the rise 
of a musical culture differ in the vari- 
ous circles of civilization. A large ter- 
ritory with a long historic past, as that 
of Europe, naturally falls into zones 
and periods of culture in which some 
peoples disappear from the arena of 
music while others take their place. 
Such disappearance may be temporary 
—Spain or England—or else may be 
seemingly permanent—the Netherlands 
after the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury—and there are peoples and nations 
whose social organization precludes 
altogether the formation of a musical 
culture. The latter situation can be 
observed in modern times in nations 
with a feudal social structure dominat- 
ing an overwhelmingly agrarian, peas- 
ant civilization—Romania, Bulgaria— 
and where the middle classes are in- 
articulate on account of their small 
number. 

Needless to say, the absence of an 
original musical culture does not mean 
that a great musical genius could not 
arise from their midst, but the real 
market for the products of these artists 
is not within the tents of the country 
fairs of their fatherland but in the stone 
buildings of the musical metropolises. 
Thus we have observed that the art 
of a Tchaikovsky or Stravinsky became 
the cultural commodity not of Russia 
but of Europe and North America. 


Practice Distinguished from Culture 
At this point we must make a dis- 
tinction between the practice of music 
and musical culture. Music was and is 
being practiced by all peoples which 
have risen to the cultural level of 
articulated speech. This practice may 
exhibit a creative aspect, reaching a 
highly advanced stage in folk music, on 
the other hand it may merely concen- 
trate on the diligent practice of the 
musical products of other cultural cir- 
cles as during some phases of English 
and American musical history. But 
folk music lacks the consciousness 
which characterizes musical culture— 
witness the engaging folk music of 


Scotland and Romania and the absence 
of original art music in those lands— 
while the assiduous and luxurious prac- 





Larry Gordon, Staff Photographer 


tice of foreign music tends to bar the 
scene to the heralds of a national mu- 
sical culture who grow up in the mean- 
time, as we can observe ourselves in the 
United States of America. 

The fact that up to a certain time a 
nation has no musical culture does not 
mean that its lack is permanent. To 
quote one instance, the Scandinavian 
countries whose music was a mere 
colonial variety of the art of the Ger- 
man and French “mother” countries 
until recent times, show evidence of 
the beginning of an autochthonous mu- 
sical culture. As we glance back at 
history we notice that Italy’s original 
musical culture appeared in the four- 
teenth century, at a time when England 
and France boasted a centuries-old art 
of music. One must also envisage the 
possibility of predominently agrarian 
countries changing under the impact of 
historical events their socio-cultural 
structure, thereby calling to life the 
producer and consumer of music. 

To define the “national” in music is 
not an easy task. Almost two centuries 
ago Gluck declared in a Parisian peri- 
odical that his desire was to eliminate 
the “ridiculous difference” existing be- 
tween the various kinds of national 
music. But what Gluck understood by 
this term was the formal-structural dif- 
ferences of musical styles, not the sheer 
feeling of solidarity with the material 
soil that every true artist, even those 
whose personality is the most marked, 
will communicate. Shakespeare and 
Beethoven, whose heads and shoulders 
tower above their fellows, rest their feet 
on the secure ground of their respective 
national community. 

Universal or Localized? 


We call music a universal language 
whose vocabulary, grammar, and syntax 
are shared by all peoples. Let us over- 
look, for the time being, the fact that 
the development of western art music 
was the work of a relatively small num- 
ber of nations, and let us oppose to this 
seeming universality the apparently in- 
explicable opposition by other national- 
ities to the music of certain composers 

(Continued on page 235) 











Dear Musical America: 


Smiling Eddie Johnson tells us that 
8,000 more persons paid admission to 
the opera in the first half of the cur- 
rent season than in the corresponding 
period last year. Divided between some 
sixty performances (the calculations are 
mine) this means that on an average 
about 133 additional persons have been 
present each time the curtain has risen. 
Curiously enough, one of the reasons 
given for this rise in the attendance is 
that many opera goers are not going 
to Florida this year “because it is so 
crowded”. 

That suggests a brand new way of 
making a success of opera. Just crowd 
to suffocation all the places where the 
folk who can afford it usually go when 
they don’t go to opera and see how the 
lyric drama will blossom as the rose! 
Whom to crowd them with doesn’t much 
matter, just so long as it isn’t with the 
people who otherwise would be opera 
goers. But to make sure of the results, 
special railway, bus and hotel rates 
might be granted everyone who is tone 
deaf, or detests Wagner, or is bored by 
Mozart or who regards Cole Porter, 
Jerome Kern, George Gershwin and 
Victor Herbert as miles ahead of Gluck, 
Rossini, Verdi and Puccini. 

A League of Opera Haters might be 
formed, for the sole purpose of filling 
up all the Southern resorts so that no 
potential subscriber to the Metropolitan 
could find even a cot in a hallway any- 
where between Asbury Park and the 
Bahamas. Particular chapters of that 
league might be made up of haters of 
specific operas. Then, for the sake of 
maximum efficiency and complete cover- 
age, these chapters might be assigned 
to particular cities or resorts. Thus 
the haters of “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
might overrun Miami. The “Traviata” 
phobists might isolate Tampa. The 
Down-With-‘Tannhauser’ zealots might 
stake out tents all over Palm Beach. 
The sworn enemies of ‘Madama Butter- 
fly’ might swamp Clearwater, the im- 
placable foes of ‘Faust’ do likewise for 
Sarasota, and, just to do the job right, 
an abiding hostility to ‘Carmen’, ‘Got- 
terdammerung’, ‘Pagliacci’, ‘Rigoletto’, 
‘Nozze di Figaro’, Barber of Seville’, 
and ‘Lohengrin’ might be made the rea- 
son for separate descents upon Savan- 
nah, St. Petersburg, Charleston, White 
Sulphur Springs, Asheville, Augusta 
and Nassau. 

Come to think of it there must be 
hundreds, thousands, even millions of 
opera haters. How the resorts would 
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boom if these all could be induced to go 
South in season! And what a service 
they would do for opera, not only by 
absenting themselves at the time when 
merely to know that they exist is a 
colossal discouragement, but by so over- 
crowding the winter joy spots that 
countless New Yorkers of the do-as-we- 
please classes would turn to one an- 
other, yawn and say: “Well, since it 
isn’t worth while to get into all that 
jam down in Jubajumbo we might just 
as well drop in on ‘Don Pasquale’.” 

What with all our movements for 
promoting opera in America—not to 
mention our campaigns for dollars to 
save it when he already have it—how 
strange it is that nobody ever hit upon 
this bright idea before! 


x * * 


Several communications have come 
to me, couched in terms of indignant 
protest, about “incongruity”, “lack of 
taste”, “toadying to the groundlings”, 
etc., which the writers of these com- 
munications have felt was involved in 
Amonasro’s singing of ‘Home on the 
Range’ as a special concession to those 
who applauded John Charles Thomas at 
the Chicago Opera Company’s opening 
‘Aida’. Mindful of everybody’s diges- 
tion and feeling that the world was full 
enough of wars as things already stood, 
I read them and put them away. John 
Charles, said I, is too big a boy now to 
be spanked every time he does just what 
he wants to do, whether it brings on 
“Home on the Range” or the “Green- 
Eyed Dragon” or that “Old Lamp- 
Lighter” song that gets in some people’s 
hair. I am content that the critics 
should be the ones to swing the paddles 
in such things—and if you read as 
many papers as I do you will not need 
to be told that some of them don’t hesi- 
tate about doing it. 

But here’s a perfectly sweet-tempered 
letter, full of helpful suggestions that I 
feel I really ought to pass on to you. 

“Dear Mephisto—Am I mad about that 
‘Home on the Range’ business? Not at 
all, I think Mr. Thomas made a bonafide 
addition to ‘Aida’. Amonasro, you see, 
must have had a home on a range—he was 
that kind of a king—a sort of Hailie 
Selassie, don’t you know—very much the 
African cowboy. Captured by the Egyp- 
tians and languishing as a prisoner, what 
should he be thinking of but the range, 
the royal hut, the kingly antelopes—harte- 
beats, wildebeasts, zebras, or what have 
you?—and the far remote, romantic Ethio- 
pian skies which may be overcast from 9 
A.M. to 5 P.M. but certainly are not 
clouded all day. If I may say it, it took 
a rare sense of discrimination for Mr. 
Thomas to hit upon that particular song. 

“Other artists might study carefully the 
operas in which they sing so that they may 
do equally well by the character, the locale 
and the plot in making such additions as 
their respective publics may come to de- 
mand. Take the case of the tenor who 
sings Pinkerton in ‘Madama _ Butterfly’. 
What could be more suitable for him 
than ‘God Bless America’; but first Con- 
gress should vote to fortify Guam. Then, 
since audiences so dearly love Tonio’s “Up 
with the curtain” and Canio’s “on with the 
play”, let them both come before the cur- 
tain for the second act of ‘Pagliacci’ and 
sing ‘Begin the beguin’. I could suggest a 
lot more, but I implicitly trust our artists ; 
they are essentially men and women of dis- 
crimination and beyond a shadow of a 
doubt are motivated exclusively by a burn- 
ing desire to serve the tenets of the high- 








est art. What more could we ask? Most 

sincerely yours—HEXELROoD PEPPERCORN” 
a a 

Does anybody read du Maurier’s 


‘Trilby’ today? I have just put that 
question to a library friend and his 
reply was: “Sure thing. Plenty do.” 
That being the case, there may be some- 
thing consequential in a defense of du 


Maurier’s musical mistakes, which W. 
McNaught has contributed to the Lon- 
don Musical Times, even though one 
becomes faintly suspicious now and then 
of a little noise like a tongue flipping 
in or out of a cheek. 

Du Maurier’s greatest musical faux 
pas, as Many musicians were quick to 
make known in the days when ‘Trilby’ 
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does a lot of jumping about at high 
altitudes. It could hardly do less, he 
observes, if it is to defeat all prima 
donnas past and present, save only 
Trilby in a trance. 

You see, then, that instead of making 
a stupid mistake, du Maurier has had 
Svengali pick something that would 
really astound musicians. And so it 
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We Can't All Be Singers 


was a best seller, was in having his 
heroine sing, under the influence of the 
mesmerist, Svengali, Chopin’s  Im- 
promptu in A Flat. It was her last 
rendition of a song program made up 
as follows: 


‘Mon ami Pierrot’...... French popular song 
‘Der Nussbaum’.................schumann 
. 2.) arr English popular song 


‘Chanson de Printemps’...........:. Gounod 
*‘Malbrook s’en va-t’en guerre’ 
French popular song 
Imocompten ie A Peta incsssthccsdctoncas Chopin 
An odd collection, du Maurier’s de- 
fender admits, but one which to him 
indicates that du Maurier-Svengali knew 
very well what he was about. It would 
not do for so sensational a singer, con- 
trolled by a mesmerist, to present ordi- 
nary concert material in an ordinary 
way. A recitalist of normal competence 
would not dare to sing a popular ditty 
like ‘Malbrouk’; the audience would be 
derisive, as Trilby’s was at first. And 
was not Berlioz to write twelve articles 
about the singer in La Lyre Eolienne’? 
(It is perhaps of small consequence 
that no trace of those articles can 
be found and that the voluble Berlioz 
forgot to mention them in his mem- 
oirs.) The point is, as our writer 
makes clear, that for Trilby to have 
sung some well-known air like ‘Ah, 
fors é lui’ better than Patti or any- 
body else, would not have seemed par- 
ticularly miraculous—there is always 
room for betterment. For the hypnotic 
subject clearly to transcend in her ex- 
ecution anything with which her sing- 
ing might be compared, it was necessary 
for her to go outside the field of vocal 
music and sing a piano composition. 
That would indeed have astounded 
Berlioz, Gounod and the rest. So, pro- 
ceeding to examine the Impromptu as 
a singer’s tour-de-force, McNaught 
asks “what is wrong with it ?”, pointing 
out that it would require approximately 
the range credited to Trilby (three 
octaves and a semitone), that it has a 
mobile and flexible melody, that it 
moves about chromatically in a way that 
is difficult for the voice, and that it 


did! But there is still something to 
be explained. At the end of the Im- 
promptu, Trilby executes “one last chro- 
matic skyrocket, pianissimo, up to E in 
alt, and then darkness and silence”, Up 
to E, in the key of A flat? Du Maurier, 
our investigator decides, must have 
merely forgot to mention that the music 
had been transposed to the key of E, 
so that its top note was A, a mere 
major third above the Queen of the 
Night’s highest flight—thereby estab- 
lishing Trilby, as the story demands, as 
a singer who could go beyond the un- 
hypnotized Tetrazzinis, yet, for the sake 
of credibility, “only one stage beyond”. 
The author’s failure to mention the 
transposition was, we are told, “just 
the thing that one overlooks in proof- 
reading”’, 

But what is this? In dealing with the 
matter of improvising “on such a tune 
as Ben Bolt”, the erudite McNaught 
appends an astounding footnote: “Or 
such a tune as I presume it to be. A 
search through a dozen collections of 
national songs has failed to reveal it”. 

Not know ‘Ben Bolt’! I would have 
sworn that at the time Trilby was being 
read the most widely, there were many 
more people who were singing “Oh, 
don’t you remember sweet Alice, Ben 
Bolt ?” then there were readers who had 
ever heard of Svengali. And if some 
International Musicological Society 
will provide passage for me on the 
Clipper, I will drop everything else 
and meet our London writer in Lisbon 
for the sole purpose of singing him the 
song quite as soulfully as Trilby ever 
did, with particular pathos for the part 
about the churchyard. But, all things 
considered, I will not attempt the Im- 
promptu in A Flat. I am not really a 
coloratura, confesses your 
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George Engles, Managing Director of NBC 
Concert Service, Vice-President of NBC, and 
President of Civic Concerts, Inc. 


EORGE ENGLES, managing director 
of NBC Concert Service, announces : 
“From present indications bookings for 
next season will be fully equal to those of 
this year. The organization anticipates no 
adverse effects because of war conditions. 
“In place of the European market, which 
of course is now closed to artists in this 
country, the South American field is open- 
ing up vigorously. A considerable number 
of artists will be going there either for 
opera or concert this Spring and Summer, 
some of them for the first time. 

“More than the customary number will 
be filling Summer engagements here. 
Kreisler for the first time is being booked 
for Summer engagements. 

“Several new names appear on the 1941- 
42 list issued by NBC Concert Service. 
They include Stella Roman and Josephine 
Tuminia, both of whom are new soprano 
members of the Metropolitan Opera; Jo- 
seph Szigeti, Oscar Levant and Claudio 
Arrau, Chilean pianist. New artists signed 
by the affiliated company of S. Hurok are 
Ruth Draper, Blanche Thebom, mezzo- 
soprano, and Alexander Borovsky, pianist.” 

The complete list announced by NBC 
Concert Service follows : 

SOPRANOS: Kirsten Flagstad, Duso- 
lina Giannini, Margit Bokor, Jean Dick- 
enson, Susanne Fisher, Judith Hellwig, 
Anne Jamison, Lucille Manners, Jarmila 
Novotna, Stella Roman, Margaret Speaks, 
Josephine Tuminia. 

MEZZO-SOPRANOS: Gladys Swarth- 


out. 

CONTRALTOS: Hertha Glaz, Kerstin 
Thorborg. 

TENORS: Arthur Carron, Felix 
Knight, Giovanni Martinelli, Lauritz Mel- 
chior. 

BARITONES and BASSOS: Douglas 
Beattie, Frank Chapman, Glenn Darwin, 
Donald Dickson, John Gurney, Mack Har- 
rell, Herbert Janssen, Ezio Pinza, Conrad 
Thibault, John Charles Thomas, Thomas 
L. Thomas. 

VIOLINISTS: Fritz Kreisler, Nathan 
Milstein, Erica Morini, Miriam Solovieff, 
Joseph Szigeti, Efrem Zimbalist, Roland 
Gundry. 

PIANISTS: Sergei Rachmaninoff, Ar- 
tur Schnabel, Josef Lhevinne, Jacques 
Abrams, Claudio Arrau, Alexander Brai- 
lowsky, Oscar Levant, Marvin Maazel, 
Poldi Mildner, Hortense Monath, Jan 
Smeterlin, Leo Smit, Beveridge Webster. 

DUO-PIANISTS: Josef and Rosina 
Lhevinne, Luboshutz and Nemenoff, Karl 
and Helen Schnabel. 

‘CELLISTS: Emanuel 
Raya Garbousova. 

ENSEMBLES: Gordon Quartet, Ko- 
lisch Quartet, Salzedo Concert Ensemble. 

SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS: Oscar 
Levant, Melchior and Lehmann in Joint 
Recitals, Orchestra of the New Friends 
of Music of New York, Fritz Stiedry, con- 
ductor. 

By arrangement with S. Hurok the fol- 
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lowing artists will be presented: Ruth 
Draper, monologuist; Blanche Thebom, 
mezzo-soprano; Marian Anderson, con- 
tralto; William Horne and Jan Peerce, 
tenors; Mischa Elman, violinist; Alexan- 
der Borovsky and Artur Rubinstein, pian- 
ists. Special Attractions include: Original 
Ballet Russe and Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo; Don Cossack Chorus, Serge Jaroff, 
conductor (original Cossack organization). 





Civie Concert 
Service, Inc. 


HE year 1941 marks the completion of 

twenty years of service by the Civic 
Music Plan to cities and their members, 
music and its artists. Through this Plan, 
which it originated and has developed to its 
present form, Civic Concert Service, Inc., 
maintains its position as a leader in the 
world of music in building concert audi- 
ences. 

Citizens of over 1000 cities and towns, 
all in the United States, now enjoy concerts 
given by artists of national and interna- 
tional reputation under the Civic Music 
banner ; their participation being made pos- 
sible by the wide application of this fam- 
ous audience-building Plan. During the 
past eleven years in which the Civic Con- 
cert Service has been affiliated with the 
National Broadcasting Company, particular 
stress has been laid on establishing associa- 
tions in the larger population centers. In 
cases where the city presenting the concerts 
is comparatively small, the organization is 
extended to several nearby towns, thus 
creating a large population area to co- 
operate in bringing more and greater con- 
certs than would be possible if their efforts 
were divided and each town conducted its 
concert activity independent of all others. 

A recently organized Civic Music Asso- 
ciation of this nature is the Fox Valley 
Association. Concerts are held in Elgin, 
Illinois with officers and many members 
from Barrington, Dundee, St. Charles, 
Geneva, and several other nearby cities. The 
result of this first year is a membership 
filling the largest available auditorium. 
Likewise, where two or three Civic Music 
Associations of average size have been func- 
tioning in a small geographical area, they 
have been combined into one de luxe as- 
sociation. Thus Rock Island and Molina, 
Illinois and Davenport, Iowa now compose 
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the Tri-Cities Association with a combined 
membership so large that concerts of such 
calibre as Marian Anderson, the Ballet 
Russe, Minneapolis Symphony, Gladys 
Swarthout, Rachmaninoff, etc., are the rule 
rather than the exception. 

The past season has seen new Civic 
Music Associations swing into action in 
every section of the country. Among those 
in larger cities, are auditorium capacity 
audiences, as in Dayton, Ohio and Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. For its first season the Day- 
ton Association is presenting the Ballet 
Russe, Philadelphia Orchestra, Luboshutz 
and Nemenoff, Gladys Swarthout and Jan 
Peerce. Tulsa’s premier series is Marian 
Anderson, Kansas City Symphony, Lubo- 
shutz and Nemenoff, and Argentinita. 
Other cities in the first year of Civic Music 
experience include : Commerce, Texas; Eau 
Claire, Wisc.; Middletown, Conn.: St. 
Petersburg, Fla.; Hammond, Ind.; Meri- 
dian, Miss.; Piqua, Ohio; Huntington, 
Ind.; Meriden, Conn.; Muskegon, Mich. : 
Gloucester, Mass.; Ambridge. Pa.; St. 
Cloud. Minn.; Salina, Kans.; East Liver- 
pool, Ohio; Stevens Point, Wisc. ; Hastings. 
Neb.; Aliquippa, Pa.; Keokuk, Iowa; and 
Jackson, Tenn. 

Many of the Civic Music Associations 
throughout the country have, of course 
been functioning constantly for a period 
of from ten to twenty years. During the 
present season they are uniformly onerat- 
ing at a higher tempo than ever before. 
While improved economic conditions and 
the increased appetite for good music 
throughout the nation have both contributed 
to this condition, the attention paid by the 
Civic Concert Service to more efficient and 
wider organization, directed by field repre- 
sentatives of many years of experience, has 
been largely responsible for this improve- 
ment. The Civic Concert Service realizes 
that it is as important to keep old associa- 
tions healthy and growing as it is to estab- 
lish new ones. 

As always, each association euarantees 
to its members a minimum of three con- 
certs annually. However, the average num- 
ber of concerts presented this season has 
risen above four and many cities have in- 
cluded as many as seven on their series. 

Male voices booked heavilv this season 
include the Original Don Cossacks with 
Serge Jaroff, Conrad Thibault, Jan Peerce, 
Ezio Pinza, John Charles Thomas, Donald 
Dickson, Mack Harrell, John Gurney and 
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Douglas Beattie. Likewise Civic Music en- 
gagements have largely filled the concert 
schedules of such representative women’s 
voices as Kirsten Flagstad, Jarmila No- 
votna, Marian Anderson, Jean Dickenson, 
(Continued on page 98) 


S. Hurok 


NCE more S. Hurok, whose activities 

have been a major factor in the con- 
cert world for more than a quarter of a 
century, prepares for another season with 
a brilliant and enlarged roster of attrac- 
tions. 

Mr. Hurok has just completed a record 
engagement of ballet at the 5lst Street 
Theater in New York City during which 
he presented the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo and the Original Ballet Russe for a 
total of four and a half months of almost 
uninterrupted performances. 

Both these companies will be on the 
American ballet scene following a South 
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American interlude which will bring them 
back to this country in the early fall. 

Argentinita, having completed her third 
season in America under Mr. Hurok’s 
aegis, will return to South America where 
she is slated to perform in Rio de Janeiro 
and Buenos Aires. Her coast-to-coast and 
Eastern Canada calendar this year included 
five New York appearances in a total of 
almost fifty. 

Mr. Hurok has, as usual, presented Mar- 
ian Anderson, who has been heard during 
another tour of the United States and Can- 
ada. No less than three appearances in 
New York at Carnegie Hall were a part 
of Miss Anderson’s activities which ranged 
from October until April. Upon the ful- 

(Continued on page 98) 








COLUMBIA 





FIFTEEN new artists and special attrac- 
tions have been signed up by Columbia 
Concerts Corporation for the season 1941- 
42. With these additions the list of Amer- 
ica’s largest booking agency comprises 112 
musicians, dancers, and groups of various 
kinds. 

Singers new to the roster are the so- 
pranos, Marion Talley and Astrid Varnay, 
the contralto Jean Watson, the Metropoli- 
tan Opera tenors Jussi Bjoerling, Raoul 
Jobin and John Dudley, and the Metro- 
politan basso buffo, Salvatore Baccaloni. 
Additions to the instrumentalists managed 
by Columbia Concerts are the violinists 
Adolf Busch and Henri Temianka; the 
pianists Rudolf Serkin, Moissaye Bogu- 
slawski, Shura Cherkassky, and Theodore 
Paxson. The Busch Quartet will also be 
booked next season as will a modern pro- 
duction of Mozart’s ‘Marriage of Figaro’, 
presented in English by a group of gifted 
young American singers. 

American-born artists seem more apt to 
be singers than instrumentalists. Of fifty- 
two singers on the Columbia list, thirty- 
five are born in this country ; of twenty-five 
pianists and three piano teams, only five are 
American-born; of fifteen violinists and 
cellists, six are born here. 


Basic List Unchanged 

Aside from the usual seasonal shifts, the 
basic list of Columbia Concerts Corpora- 
tion does not vary much from year to year. 
A large group of international celebrities is 
regularly identified with the bureau. Many 
famous artists have made their entire 
American careers under this same man- 
agerial aegis—such artists as Lily Pons, 
Lotte Lehmann, Grace Moore, Bidu Sayao, 
Richard Crooks, Charles Kullman, Nino 
Martini, Nelson Eddy, Lawrence Tibbett, 
Vladimir Horowitz, José Iturbi, Guiomar 
Novaes, Robert Casadesus, Yehudi Menu- 
hin, Albert Spalding, and Gregor Piatigor- 
sky. Jascha Heifetz and Paul Robeson are 
now for the eleventh season under the same 
management. Josef Hofmann has _ been 
“associated with Columbia since the death of 
his first manager, Richard Copley. 

Changes of the last decade have, how- 
ever, found the percentage of American 
artists rising year by year until now fifty- 
four artists—almost fifty per cent of the 
total—are native born. A large percentage 
of the remainder have been citizens for 
years. The newest citizen is Lily Pons. 

Seventeen nationalities are represented in 
the foreign-born group: Australia, Austria, 
Brazil, Bohemia, Canada, Cuba, England, 
France, Germany, Hungary, Italy, Poland, 
Philippines, Russia, Scotland, Spain and 
Sweden. 

Officers of the Board of Directors of 
Columbia Concerts Corporation are as fol- 
lows: William S. Paley, chairman; Arthur 
Judson, president; F. C. Coppicus, execu- 
tive vice-president; Lawrence Evans, Jack 
Salter, Frederick Schang, Jr., Ward 
French, Calvin M. Franklin and Edward 
Klauber, vice-presidents; Mefford R. Run- 
yon, treasurer; Ralph F. Colin, secretary ; 
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American division, Rudolph Polk of the 
Hollywood office, and Arthur Wisner of 
the Chicago office. 

According to Mr. Judson, the concert 
business is about ten per cent better than 
last year at this time. He calls this a 
healthy growth, dependent not on special 
national or world conditions, but arising 
from the spread of interest in good music 
throughout the United States. This in- 
crease is distributed fairly evenly over the 
country and is not confined either to large 
cities and special culture-minded communi- 
ties or to artists who through motion pic- 
ture or radio appearances have reached ari 
unusually wide public. Medimm-priced 
artists and the younger group of musical 
talent all are profiting by an expanding 
market. Good music is better business than 
it has ever been before. 


Concert Management 
Arthur Judson, Inc. 


| Oc managers, with consistency and 
confidence, identify many names great 
in the country’s musical consciousness as 
“Judson artists”. For more than a decade 
such celebrities as Heifetz, Eddy, Horo- 
witz, Iturbi, Piatigorsky and Barrére have 
entrusted their management to the Judson 
branch of Columbia Concerts Corporation, 
a division which takes care of over a third 
of the artists handled by the organization. 
Others associated with the bureau since the 
inception of their American careers are the 
Metronolitan Opera singers Bidu Sayao, 
Risé Stevens, Charles Kullman and Kath- 
ryn Meisle: the English duo-pianists Bart- 
lett and Robertson, the French pianist Rob- 
ert Casadesus, and such rising young stars 
as Anna Kaskas, Lansing Hatfield and 
Eugene List. More recent and prized ad- 
ditions to the list are the French violinist. 
Zino Francescatti, now on a second success- 
ful tour of this country, and the well-known 
Canadian pianist-conductor, Reginald Stew- 
art. 

Added to the Judson roster for next sea- 
son are two of the most distinguished in- 
strumentalists of our time, Adolf Busch 
and Rudolf Serkin. Each will make indi- 
vidual concert tours; together the violinist 
and pianist will be heard in a limited num- 
ber of sonata recitals. Busch also heads 
the famous Busch Quartet which Columbia 
will book next winter. The other members 
of the quartet are Hermann Busch, ’cellist. 
Goesta Andreasson, second violin. and Karl 
Doktor. viola. Another ensemble on the 
Judson list is the Barrére Trio, an unusual 
and interesting combination consisting of 
Tudson list is the Barrére, the ’cellist 
Horace Britt, and the pianist Jerome Rap 
panort. 

Two young Metropolitan Onera tenors 
are new “Judson artists”. Raoul Tobin and 
Tohn Dudley. Tobin, Ivric tenor from Oue- 
bec. made his Metronolitan debut last Feb- 
ruary in ‘Manon’. This season he has ap- 


Fifteen New Artists and Special 
Attractions Added, Bringing Total 
to 112—Percentage of American 
Artists on Roster Rises to Almost 
Fifty Per Cent—Ten Per Cent Rise 
in Business Seen as 
Growth Due Solely to Interest in 
Good Music 


Healthy 


peared in several other operas. Dudley is 
an Australian who came to this country in 
1939 as leading tenor of the D’Oyly Carte 
Gilbert and Sullivan Opera Company. This 
past autumn he appeared on the Metropoli 
tan Auditions of the Air and was imme- 
diately offered a contract. 

Six sopranos are under the Judson divi- 
sion: Hilda Burke, who will make a Spring 
concert tour at the end of the Metropolitan 
season; Agnes Davis, engaged to replace 
Novotna as the leading lady of Walter 
Damrosch’s ‘Cyrano de Bergerac’, when 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society presents the opera this month; the 
Hungarian motion picture star, Ilona Mas- 
sey, who is preparing herself in Hollywood 
for a concert career; Lucy Monroe, ‘The 
Star-Spangled Soprano”, who since star- 
ring in “The American Jubilee’ at the 
World’s Fair has been on an extensive con- 
cert tour; Bidu Sayao, Brazilian soprano, 
whose year is hardly long enough to fit in 
her engagements at Buenos Aires’s Teatro 
Colon, the San Francisco Opera and the 
Metropolitan, and an annual sold-out 
American concert tour; and Rosa Tentoni, 
whose activities extend from her opera en- 
gagements last Summer in Cincinnati and 
at Philadelphia’s Robin Hood Dell, and 
the Chicago Opera in November through 
March when she is a soloist at the Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, Music Festival in 
the Verdi Requiem. 

Two mezzo-sopranos and two contraltos 
are Judson favorites. All are Americans: 
Risé Stevens, Edwina Eustis, Anna Kaskas 
and Kathryn Meisle. Miss Stevens, now 
in her third season at the Metropolitan, 
where she sang for the first time this year 
the role of Delilah, has been engaged by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer for pictures. « She 
will go to Hollywood in May and co-star 
with Nelson Eddy in her first screen ap- 
pearance. Edwina Eustis’s season opened 
with two performances as Nancy in ‘Mar- 

(Continued on page 91) 


Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau 


HE new headliners on the artist list 

of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
are Marion Talley, returning to the con- 
cert field in the near future ; Jussi Bjoerling. 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, and 
Salvatore Baccaloni, the Metropolitan’s 
sensational new basso buffo. 

Lily Pons, Grace Moore, and Lotte Leh- 
mann, three famous singers, head the roll 
of artists offered by the Metropolitan Mu- 
sical Bureau with the sovereign pianist 
Tosef Hofmann, Paul Robeson, Negro 
folk-singer, and Albert Spalding, Ameri- 
can violinist. 

The acclaimed dancer, Carmalita Mar- 
acci and her group of eight, the General 
Platoff Don Cossack Chorus, and the ap- 
pealing Trapp Family Singers are recent 
novelties flying the banner of the bureau 
which has long been conducted by F. C. 
Coppicus and F. C. Schang. 

The pianists Harold Bauer, Simon 
Barer, Emile Baume, and Erno Balogh 
remain with this management, which next 
season will also present the young Ameri- 
can pianist Shura Cherkassky, who re- 
cently gave two Carnegie Hall recitals 
after successes abroad. The popular two- 
piano team of Vronsky and Babin, who 
fulfilled this season a transcontinental tour 
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of over fifty dates remains likewise under 
this direction. 

Other concert names affiliated with this 
Bureau include those of Muriel Dickson, 
the Scottish soprano, and Helen Olheim, 
the young American mezzo-soprano, both 
of the Metropolitan Opera; Enya Gon- 
zalez, soprano, who made her debut as 
Butterfly with the Chicago Opera this 
season; Elen Longone, mezzo-soprano, and 
Wilbur Evans, baritone, who makes his 
screen debut in the leading male role in 
‘Her First Romance.’ ‘The Theater of 
Angna Enters’ also continues under this 
management. Miss Enters will soon make 
her screen debut in a production based on 
her pantomime ‘The Green Hour’. 

The triumphant revival of ‘The Daughter 
of the Regiment’ at the Metropolitan Opera 
has won new glories for Lily Pons, who 
became an American citizen this Winter. 
According to the New York World- 
Telegram of Feb. 1, the radio editors gave 
first place to Lily Pons in the vote on 
concert singers. In addition to her regular 
concert tour next season, Miss Pons, with 
her conductor-husband Andre Kostelanetz, 
will also appear with a number of leading 
orchestras. 

Grace Moore, will tour next season fol- 
lowing a brilliant year in opera, in which 
her performances in ‘Louise’ and ‘The 
Love of Three Kings’ were acclaimed by 
capacity audiences. 

The universally admired Lotte Lehmann 
will be routed in concerts from coast to 
coast and will fill many festival and opera 
dates. In addition, she will make a limited 

(Continued on page 91) 
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Evans and Salter 


‘s HE return of Lawrence Tibbett to 

the concert and operatic stage after 
an eight months vacation has been hailed 
by music lovers everywhere with great 
enthusiasm” said Lawrence Evans. “It 
was the longest rest the popular baritone 
has enjoyed for over five or six years.” 
Mr. Tibbett re-joined the Metropolitan 
Opera on Jan. 3 when he appeared in 
‘Rigoletto’, and has since been heard in 
many of his other famous roles. At pres- 
ent he is engaged in fulfilling a long con- 
cert tour, which will include most of the 
leading cities, and later he will re-join 
the Metropolitan for their road tour dur- 
ing the month of April. 

Among American prima donnas, the 
popularity won by Helen Jepson, soprano 
of the Metropolitan and Chicago Opera 
companies, has grown steadily from season 
to season, and as a result she is one of 
the busiest artists before the public. Her 
re-engagements are numerous each year, 
and she is a strong favorite with audiences 
at colleges and universities. 

Rose Bampton, dramatic soprano, has 
just scored a success in Gluck’s ‘Alceste’, 
which was staged for the first time at the 
Metropolitan this season. “It is a difficult 
part, requiring an artist endowed with a 
superb voice, and other strong qualities”, 
said Mr. Evans. “Miss Bampton’s success 
in this, as well as in her other roles, has 
won her warm praise from critics and 
music lovers”. “This is only the second 
season that Dorothy Maynor, the new 

(Continued on page 91) 
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ACK SALTER, in discussing the artists 

under his personal direction, pointed first 
to the career of Yehudi Menuhin, which has 
heretofore embraced the entire civilized 
world with the exception of South Amer- 
ica. The violinist will round out his wide 
experience by a tour to the southern con- 
tinent beginning in late April, after the 
completion of his American engagements. 
He will return to the United States in 
August and fulfill another coast-to-coast 
tour next season. 

“Helen Traubel”, said Jack Salter, “has 
in one short year become firmly fixed in 
the firmament of first ‘magntude of great 
singing stars. Few careers recorded in the 
annals. of musical history have bloomed so 
swiftly or magnificently. But back of this 
apparently meteor-like rise to nation-wide 
fame have been years of struggle, hard 
work and continuous study in order to 
perfect her singing to the point where she 
inwardly had heard its potential standard. 

“One has but to read the extraordinary 
and unanimous appraisal of this artist by 
the ,critics on her recent tour from coast- 
to-coast to realize what a heroic accom- 
plishment she has achieved. A fourth gen- 
eration American, born, reared and trained 
entirely in this country, Helen Traubel is 
a refutation of the formerly held idea that 
it is necessary for an American to have 
European training and experience. Also 
her quick success is an example of how 
democratic and unbiased is America in re- 

(Continued on page 91) 


Horace Parmelee, Assistant-Secretary 





Frederick C. Schang, Vice-President 


Haensel & Jones 


HE names of four new artists appear 

on the Haensel & Jones list for the 
1941-42 season: Astrid Varnay, soprano, 
who has the distinction of being endorsed 
by Kirsten Flagstad; Jean Watson, Cana- 
dian contralto, who sprang into wide prom- 
inence after singing at the 1940 Bethlehem 
Bach Festival; Moissaye Boguslawski, 
Chicago pianist ; and Henri Temianka, vio- 
linist. 

Miss Varnay, born in Stockholm, was 
brought to this country by her parents at 
an early age and has received all her musi- 
cal education in America. Miss Watson 
attended the Toronto Conservatory of 
Music. She sang extensively in Canada in 
recital and as soloist with the Toronto 
Symphony. Moissaye Bogulawski is also 
a musicologist, composer and writer. The 
artist combines an American education and 
career with European ancestry and tradi- 
tion. Next season will see the first exten- 
sive tour of this pianist under his new 
management. 


Of the other sopranos on the Haensel & 
Jones roster, Winifred Cecil remains in- 
definitely in Europe. Harriet Henders, 
after her first complete season with Haen- 
sel and Jones, during which she appeared 
in concert, recital, oratorio and as soloist 
with orchestra, will augment her activities 
for next season due to the public interest in 
this American artist. She will make a 
nationwide concert tour. Eleanor Steber, 
successfully launched this season after win- 
ning the Metropolitan Opera Auditions of 
the Air award last Spring, will tour ex- 
tensively in concert prior to and after the 
Metropolitan season. 

Suzanne Sten, has sung leading roles 
with both the San Francisco and Chicago 
Opera companies, besides numerous recital 
dates. Next season her activities will take 
her from coast to coast in concert, recital, 
opera and as soloist with orchestra. 

3runa Castagna, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera, has been re-engaged in 
South America this summer. Upon her 
return to the United States in the Fall, she 
will immediately start a concert tour which 
will keep her busy until the annual start of 
her activities at the Metropolitan. With 
the close of the opera season she will re- 
sume her concert activities until the finish 
of musical activities for the season at the 
Spring festivals. 

Tenors listed are Paul Althouse, John 
Carter, Richard Crooks, Robert Marshall, 
and Ernest McChesney. Besides singing 
activities, Paul Althouse will continue to 
teach extensively at his New York studio. 
John Carter, who has sung various new 
roles at the Metropolitan this Winter, will 
again be heard with the company next sea- 

(Continued on page 91) 


Calvin M. Franklin, Vice-President 


Community Concert 
Service 


i MUNITY and Codperative Con 
cert activities are flourishing. The cen 
tral organization over the period of this 
last year has begun to turn its attention 
from expansion in the number of cities 
operating, to expansion of the membership 
possibilities within the cities already op- 
erating. 

During the December conference a great 
many new ideas were developed for giving 
better promotional and campaign service 
this coming year, and a considerable in- 
crease in the size of memberships is being 
looked forward to throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

Of course, there is one physical obstacle 
to this, in that a great many of the cities 
reached a capacity membership several 
years ago and are now operating with a 
healthy waiting list. Reports from the or- 
ganization directors coming in from all 
parts of the United States and Canada dur- 
ing the period of the last few weeks in- 
dicate the greatest interest in music which 
has ever been evident, since the Commu- 
nity and Coderative movement began. 

Community and Codperative Concerts 
have indeed done their share in making 
the North American Continent the music 
center of the world today. 

Enthusiasm and interest in music as a 
sustaining force in national life are increas- 
ing rapidly, it is pointed out. 





Ward 


French, Vice-President 
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THIS GREAT ARTIST REACHES BEYOND THE 
MUSIC WORLD ....HE LURES NEW LISTENERS 
WITH HIS EXPANSIVE GENIUS ....AND THE 
ENTIRE CAUSE OF MUSIC IS RICHLY BENEFITTED. 
WHEN TIBBETT SINGS THE MUSICAL HORIZON 
BROADENS .... AND EVERYTHING SEEMS EN- 
COMPASSED IN A MAJESTIC VISTA CONJURED 
BY HIS CREATIVE VISION! 


The fine moments of the afternoon were those which 
found Lawrence Tibbett on stage, lifting “Pagliacci” 
a few notches above its own true rating with a mov- 
ing characterization of the unhappy clown of the title 
role. —New York Mirror, Feb. 2, 1941. 


Mr. Tibbett’s “Prologo” was a crafty bit of singing, 
with a top A flat that was literally flung at the 
audience, —New York Sun, Jan. 10, 1941. 


Mr. Tibbett, as Tonio turned in the evening’s out- 


standing performance vocally and histrionically. 
—New York Post, Jan. 10, 1941. 


Lawrence Tibbett, the Tonio, was in excellent voice 
during the Prologue, which he delivered with mem- 
orable tragic power. His impersonation was filled 
with remarkably vivid detail and was both touching 
and virile. —New York Times, Jan. 10, 1941. 


A truly great artist, he revealed to the full his talent 
as an incomparable singing actor. 
—N.Y. Journal & American, Jan. 19, 1941. 





A huge audience was on hand last night to hail 
Lawrence Tibbett on his return to the Metropolitan 
as the tragic jester in Verdi’s “Rigoletto.” The house 
rang with repeated ovations. 

—New York World-Telegram, Jan. 4, 1941. 


Tibbett gave a powerful and deeply impressive per- 

formance of “Rigoletto” and his singing and acting 

remained on a high plane throughout the opera. 
—New York Times, Feb. 9, 1941. 


Last night’s “Rigoletto,” to these ears, was one of the 
most subtle and affecting Mr. Tibbett has sung here. 
—New York Sun, Jan. 4, 1941. 


On the dramatic side, Mr. Tibbett’s Jester is a moving 
figure. Rigoletto can easily be and most often is, a sen- 
sational vehicle for a meretricious singer, since it 
offers many opportunities for tearing a jester’s pas- 
sion to tatters. Mr. Tibbett, however, contrives to 
make the misshapen character very human. Nor does 
he force the very eloquent music of the part out of its 
melodic frame. This fine balance between beautiful 
singing and dramatic emphasis is of the essence of 
operatic characterization, and Mr. Tibbett is one of a 
small number who is able to achieve it. 

—New York Post, Jan. 4, 1941. 
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"The flavor of the evening 
was incomparable, made up 


of music, charm, good humor 


and the simplicity that always 


is attendant upon the great." 


—The New Haven Journal-Courier 


Jan. 20, 1941 
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@ “For sheer vocal glamor no such voice has been 
possessed by any native singer since the days pre- 
ceding the first World War.” 

— NEW YORK TIMES 


@ “Her magnificent voice, which has not its peer for 
sheer power and warmth, was projected with such 
poised mastery that Wagner's most exacting 
phrases sounded forth with glorious, transfigur- 
ing beauty.” —NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE 

@ “Re-establishing a purity of vocalism that has 
virtually lapsed for two generations.” 

— CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 

@ “Listeners likened this newcomer to Nordica, 
Flagstad, then yielded all efforts at comparison 
as she soared from German lieder to Wagner. 


from an Italian aria to Negro spirituals.” 
— SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER 
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THE GOLDEN AGE OF 


«Song... 


(From the 
VICTOR RECORD SUPPLEMENT ... February 1941 


“No career within recent memory has blossomed so swiftly 
and so richly as that of HELEN TRAUBEL, fourth genera- 


tion American, born, reared and trained here in our country. 





Helen Traubel reached eminence the hard way — by slow, 
persistent, sound study, and the world found her at the 
moment when her art fully bloomed, It is a cliche of the less 


penetrating critic that an operatic star and a Lieder singer 





cannot be found in the same person. Helen Traubel utterly 
disproves that with a performance of Schumann’s wonderful 
song cycle ‘The Love and Life of a Woman.’ It is peculiarly 
fitting that Miss Traubel should reveal to us the inner- 
most secrets of this breathtakingly eloquent music, for 
She is the most womanly of women as well as a most 
sincere and profound artist. The richness, flexibility, ex- 
pressiveness, dramatic power and tenderness of this singu- 
larly beautiful voice are revealed in a way that will startle 
and delight everyone who hears these records — perhaps 
the outstanding collection of Lieder yet published by 
Victor. With Traubel’s fame growing by almost daily 
new triumphs, it is with great anticipation that the 


record public will greet the announcement of this album.” 


VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS BALDWIN PIANO 
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HELEN TRAUBEL 


Already a name on every tongue where great music is known and loved. 
Lightning-quick the story flashes throughout the musical world, and a wait- 
ing public clamors to hear this miracle singer. On the threshold of a career 
that undoubtedly will be one of the most momentous of all times, a magnifi- 
cent artist, an inspiring woman stands -HELEN TRAUBEL—America’s Own! 











RADIO ENGAGEMENTS OF THIS SEASON = 


October 3lst....Kraft Music Hall — NBC Network, 10 to 11 P.M., E.S.T. 

January 19th....Ford Sunday Evening Hour — CBS Network, 9 to 10 P. M., E.S.T. 

February 9th....‘Design for Happiness” Program — CBS Network, 5 to 5:30 P. M., E.S.T. 

February 22nd ...Special Wagnerian program from Carnegie Hall, with Toscanini and the 
NBC Orchestra, on an internatiqnal hookup—NBC Network, 10 P.M., E.S.T. 

April 6th....... Ford Sunday Evening Hour — CBS Network, 9 to 10 P.M., E.S.T. 

April 13th...... Special program on Easter Sunday from Carnegie Hall, with Barbirolli and 
the Philharmonic Orchestra — CBS Network, 3 to 4:30 P. M., E.S.T. 
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Miss Jepson was in her most superb form, quite surpassing even her very best per- 
formances earlier in the season. Seldom if ever in her entire career has she attained 
so fully the combination of irreproachable vocal mastery with meaningful nuance 
and expression. . . . Since this seems to be a season for picking a favorite Violetta 
(“Traviata”), I will vote for Miss Jepson as mine. Certainly in singing the music 
she has no peer at the present time.—Chicago Tribune, Nov. 30, 1940. 


Helen Jepson, the Margaruite (“Faust”), rose to an unexpected degree of eloquence 
in the final trio, and her whole performance bore evidence of improved understand- 
ing.—New York Herald-Tribune, Jan. 20, 1941. 


Received a veritable ovation when she appeared on the stage and after each num- 
ber. . . . She was in excellent voice.—Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger, Jan. 11, 1941. 


It became a question whether the singer or the orchestra was going to receive the 
larger amount of applause. In the end Miss Jepson won ... she was recalled five 
times. ... An ovation. . .. She was in excellent voice and has seldom if ever sung 
better than she did.—Washingiton Post, Jan. 15, 1941. 


Miss Jepson’s Mozart arias lay entirely in her middle voice and she sang them 
with ease and excellent tone quality. The long-flowing phrases make severe de- 
mands on breath control, as well as vocal stamina, but offered few obstacles to the 
soloist. ... Her performance was warmly applauded.—Baltimore Evening Sun, Jan. 16, 
1941. ale rs 


When gorgeous voice, great beauty and gracious personality are so completely har- 
monized as they are in Helen Jepson, there is nothing to do but capitulate complete- 
ly. That is exactly what a capacity audience did Monday night.—Dayton Herald, Nov. 
26, 1940. 


The attractive soprano of the Metropolitan Opera again captivated with her charm, 
sincerity, and superb voice. . . . This reviewer would like to pay tribute to Miss 
Jepson for her honesty as an artist as well as for her vocal talents . . . she gave her 
best, vocally and artistically, and that should be just about good enough for any 
singer.—Akron, Beacon-Journal, Oct. 17, 1940. 


An embodiment of American beauty-and-brains at its best, Miss Jepson is ever 
clothed in loveliness and grace, and pleased new friends and old quite as much by 


her warm, friendly personality as by the well polished tones of her superior vocal gifts 
and definite talent for drama.—Syracuse Post-Standard, Nov. 2, 1940. 


Some 3,000 Asheville music lovers last night went to the city auditorium to hear 
Helen Jepson sing—and almost refused to go home.—Asheville Citizen, Oct. 20, 1940. 


Management: COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION of. Columbia Broadcasting System 
Diuision: EVANS AND SALTER, 113 West 57th St., New York 
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“His playing has brought about a ‘cello renaissance...” 


—Newsweek 








“The greatest 


‘cellist 


of our day.’ 


Serge Koussevitzky 
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Piatigorsky, whose permanent home for the past three years has 
been in this country, has played more concerts in the United States 
and Canada during the last decade than any other ’cellist. He has 
filled 420 engagements, including 119 appearances with orchestras. 
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RESERVE YOUR DATE EARLY FOR NEXT SEASON 


Management: COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION of Columbia Broadcasting System : | 


Division: CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, Inc. 
COLUMBIA AND VICTOR RECORDS—BALDWIN PIANO 
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DeBellis 57th St., 


“She has one of the finest 
soprano voices you'll ever 
hear.” —New Yorker Magazine, 

Nov. 2, 1940. 


“One of the most musical 

singers before the public.” 
—Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, 
Nov. 13, 1946. 


‘With an endowment of 
musical intelligence and 
interpretative insight, she 
applies these resources in the 
excellent control of one of the 
most notabe soprano voices of 
our day.” —Weashington Post, 

Dec. 19, 1940. 


“Here is one of the great voices of 

our day and one of the great 
talents.” 

—Philadelphia Eve. Bulletin, 

Nov. 7, 1940. 


“Seldom within the memory of 

this reviewer has there been 

heard in Buffalo such purity of 
vocal artistry.” 

—Buffalo Courier-Express, 

Feb. 5, 1941. 


“It was apparent from the start 

that here was an authentic talent 

and a voice naturally endowed 
with superior qualities.” 

—Cleveland Plain Dealer, 

Nov. 9, 1940. 


“A voice of such rare beauty as to 
be almost in a class by itself .. . 
a demonstration of unparalleled 
enthusiasm.” 

—W ashington Star, Dec. 19, 1940. 





“She has an exceptional intelligence 
and interpretive talent and ... one 
of the most remarkable soprano 
voices of the rising generation.” 

—New York Times, Oct. 24, 1940. 


“She is a great soprano; a very 
great one indeed. The native voice 
is surely one of the loveliest of 
these times and her taste and 
musical intelligence unfaltering.” 
—Detroit, Mich. News, Nov. 1, 1940. 


“It was the kind of debut you will 
tell your grandchildren about. It 
was, briefly, a triumph. . . . The 
audience were won by her sympa- 
thetic personality, her modesty of 
demeanor, her sensitive musician- 
ship, the glow and the delicate 
sheen of this fresh young voice. 
. .. Here obviously was one of 
the greatest voices of our day.” 
—Boston Transcript, Nov. 18, 1940. 
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Lovely 
New 


Concert Singer 
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VIRGIL THOMSON 
in the New York Herald- Tribune 


This reviewer, hearing Mme. Albanese for 
the first time, actually wept tears at the 
beauty of her singing the last act aria, "Deh 
vieni non tardar."' She is that rare song- 
bird, the Italian lyric soprano. Her voice, 
though small, carries perfectly. Her diction 
is of the cleanest. Her acting is sincere, her 
personality infinitely touching. Her vocalism 
is no breathy flute tone. It is brilliant and 
Mediterranean. Her scale is even, her place- 
ment as far forward as is permissible. If she 
forced she would sound harsh. Not forcing 
at all, but letting the sound float out in all 
its natural purity and soft brilliance, she pro- 
duces a musical effect of such penetrating 
beauty as it has not been my pleasure to 


hear in many a year. 
December 8, 1940 
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High Praise Won 
By Lovely Soprano 


Rose Bampton sang Leonora’s 
music (“Trovatore”) nobly, and 
especially in the last act attained 
real tragic scope in the heroic sweep 
of her style. The aria was sung so 
beautifully as to melt a stone. 

—Chicago Tribune, Nov. 7, 1940 


The artist not only gave great 
pleasure by the superlative quality 
of her voice, but she individualized 
each composition, so that it was 
given a distinct profile of its own. 

—Worcester (Mass.) Gazette, 
Oct. 4, 1940 


Her great voice, which is capable 
of so wide a range and color, was 
held in fine restraint . . . and her 
poetic feeling for the text was 
superb and matched by the emo- 
tional color in her tones. As an 
interpretative artist conscious of 
every inflection, she stands supreme. 

—Washington Star, Jan. 28, 1941 


Rose Bampton swept all before 
her through the splendor of her 
voice. It rang out in magnificent 
beauty, soaring over the loudest 
orchestral accompaniments, swelling 
and receding, blending and coloring 
every phrase and dramatic and ex- 
pression. 

—Minneapolis Morning Tribune, 
Dec. 14, 1940 


Rose Bampton, magnificent . . 
both in voice and physique, made a 
lovely picture as “Aida”, winning 
the audience by a sympathetic por- 
trayal of the appealing Ethiopian 
princess. 

—Chicago Herald-American, 
Dec. 10, 1940 


She sang with brilliant eloquence 
of thrilling tone and magnetic inter- 


pretations. 
—Toronto Star, Nov. 9, 1940 
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Management: COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION 
of Columbia Broadcasting System 
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Minneapolis 
Morning Tribune 


Chicago_ Daily Tribune 
Rose Bampton 
Again Triumphs 
° WA ° efi 
in Giovanni 


by CECIL SMITH 


Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” provided 
uninterrupted delight as it was pre- 
sented in the Civic Opera house 
last night by the cast which took 
Part in the season’s first perform- 
ance of the opera on November 
16th. While the action on the 
stage was uniformly deft and con- 
vincing, the most impressive aspect 
of the performance was its remark- 
ably full realization of the musical 
values of a work far more intricate 
and subtle than it sounds on the 
surface. 

Rose Bampton’s Donna Anna is 
an achievement of the most pro- 
found beauty. She has captured the 
essential simplicity and chastity of 
the Mozart style as completely as 
any soprano now before the Amer- 
ican public. Yet it is not her taste 
alone which arouses admiration and 
enthusiasm, for she combines most 
satisfyingly honest emotional 
warmth with heroic nobility of 
utterance. 


Her voice . . . commands the large 
climaxes and the light, trickling 
scales with equal ease. Visually she 
is appealing, in the unaffected poise 
and naturalness of her movements 
and posture. Her performance is one 
of the season’s notable successes. 


Nov. 27, 1940 
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GEORGES BARRERE - HORACE BRITT - JEROME RAPPAPORT 


Flute ’Cello Piano 








A new and novel ensemble is the Barrere 
Trio, available for next season. Three great 


Georges Barrere is not only, as Olin Downes 
wrote in the New York Times, “the monarch 


of the flute” but is also the founder and inspira- 
tion of many instrumental groups which have 
successfully toured the country—the Barrere 
Little Symphony, the Barrere Woodwind En- 


semble, the Barrere-Britt Concertino. . . 


artists in a program of unusual charm and in- 
terest make an unusual musical attraction for 
any concert course. Trios for flute, ’cello and 
piano range from Haydn and Beethoven to 
Pierne and Eugene Goossens. 


Reserve Your Date Now! 


Management: COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION of Columbia Broadcasting System 
Division: CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, Inc. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for February 10, 1941 


Internationally Gamous Duoe- Pianists 











Press Highlights of 1940 





“The third appearance of Bartlett and Robertson in successive 
seasons as soloists with the orchestra, not only sets a record but 
establishes them as a sort of institution.” 

—Cincinnati Enquirer—Feb. 24 


“Two-piano playing, with as high a polish and as bright a glow 
as you are ever likely to hear. ... At the top of their specialty. 
. . » Made a huge and important hit.” 

—San Francisco Chronicle—Jan. 22 
“Played one of their famous duo-piano recitals. . . . The art of 
which they are such superb representatives, has never had 
more magnificent example.” 

—Los Angeles Examiner—Jan. 24 

“Triumphant return for the distinguished visitors whose 
appearance here a year ago is still remembered. . . . Thunder- 
ing reception.” 

—Vancouver Daily Province—Feb. | 


FIRST AUSTRALIAN TOUR 
JUNE-AUGUST 1941 














Exclusive Management: COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION 
Pianos of Columbia Broadcasting System 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC., Division 


“The Alpha and Omega of two-piano teams. . . . One has only 
to hear them play to realize the aptness of the phrase which 
credits them with ‘superlative psychic unity’.” 
—Rochester Times-Union—Feb. 9 
“Listening to these great artists is to be absolutely certain that 
two pianos are more glorious than one four times over!” 
—Toronto Telegram—Feb. 16 
“The virtuosi played with enthusiasm and efficiency .. . 
acquitted themselves masterfully.” 
—Olin Downes, New York Times—A pril 19 
“The joyous dialogue of the two pianos had rhythmic pungency, 
exemplary finesse and exactitude, a give and take of rubato that 
were a miracle of spontaneity. The pleasure that the per- 
formers took in their own performance communicated itself at 
once to the audience who rewarded them with long and 
enthusiastic applause.” 
—Edward Downes, Boston Evening Transcript—March 12 


AVAILABLE FOR U.S. A. 
FROM OCTOBER 1941 
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Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Asso 
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NORMAN CORDON 


RE-ENGAGED FIFTH YEAR AS LEADING BASS-BARITONE 
METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 





IN FOUR SEASONS WITH 
THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 
ASSOCIATION, HAS SUNG 297 
PERFORMANCES OF 43 ROLES 





OTHER OPERA AFFILIATIONS 





San Francisco Opera 





Chicago Civic Opera 
Cincinnati Summer Opera 
St. Louis Grand Opera 
Hollywood Bowl 

Central City Music Festival 


Monte Carlo Grand Opera 
(Caracas, Venezuela) 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN CONCERT INCLUDE: 


Soloist with 





Boston Symphony Orchestra 

ey a Philadelphia Orchestra 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 

Montreal Concerts Symphoniques 


Ann Arbor May Festival (three times) 

Cincinnati May Festival 

Montreal Music Festival (twice) 

Mozart Festival (Asheville, N. C.) 

Berkshire Symphonic Festival (Dedication Season) 


RECITAL TOURS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





Management: COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION 0f Columbia Broadcasting System 
Division HAENSEL & JONES 113 W. 57th St., New York 


Kezal in “The Bartered Bride” VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS 
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“Tf Ever a Musician 
Had the Equipment to 


Dominate As a Pianist, He Is 


SHURA 


CHERKASSKY” 


N. Y. Times 








Acclaimed Twice This Seaton in Carnegie Hall Recitals 


Oct. 17, 1940 


For sheer virtuosity he now has few peers. He can 
make the instrument do almost anything. He has 
speed, dexterity, power, finesse, a dazzling, varied 
palette, and a tone of wide range and subtlety. Times 


Indeed, he has few peers in the sheer mastery of the 
mechanics of piano playing. His style, at least in its 
external aspects, reminds one more and more of the 
illustrious master (Josef Hofmann) with whom he 
studied as a boy. Herald-Tribune 


He must be counted among the important pianists of 
our day for his amazing command of his instrument. 
Post 


He can do anything he wants to at the piano keyboard 
—piano-playing of quite remarkable quality, Sun 


Jan. 20, 1941 


The phenomenal virtuosity of Shura Cherkassky is 
scarcely a matter of news any longer. He played the 
Balakireff “Islamey” with a bravura that very few 
pianists can equal. Yet he can be lyrical and poetic 


too. He can sing beautifully with his fingers. 
Olin Downes in Times 


He again proved that he is one of the most gifted 
young pianists of the day. Post 


It was an exhibition of an enormous technical equip- 
ment, the manifestation of a musical group in pages 
of heroic mold, and the ability to secure a beguiling 


singing tone in passages of tenor import. 
Journal-American 


He did some beautiful tone painting. Sun 
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“Possessed of one of the most 
richly satisfying mezzo-soprano 


voices of our time.” 
—NEW YORK TIMES 


“The remarkable Edwina Eustis.” 
—CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


“A living example of plastic 


loveliness.” 
—DETROIT EVENING TIMES 


Season 1941-42 
NOW BOOKING 


Management: 


COLUMBIA CONCERTS 
CORPORATION 


of Columbia Broadcasting System 


Division: 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
ARTHUR JUDSON INC. 








i: ~ Captivates New York 
Twice Within A Week~ 





“There was stormy applause for Mr. Frantz, even bursting into cheers.”’ 
—N. Y. World-Telegram, Jan. 6, 1941 





Soloist with N. Y. Philharmonic New York Recital 
Jan. 4 and Sth, 1941 Jan. 11th, 1941 
* * 
“Gave an exciting performance. . . The audience's “His tone was big and thun- 





derous, evoking the grandeur 












approval was uproarious. For Mr. “Frantz has much 

abundant bravura, and he played with a fire and of a cathedral organ... this 

sincerity which affected everyone.’ was clearly a virtuoso perform- 
ance. 


N. Y. Times, Jan. 6, 1941 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune, 


"His playing was marked by clarity, fluency and Jan. 12, 1941 


unerring accuracy, along with notable brilliance in 


bravura passages. 


N. Y. Herald-Tribune, Jan. 5, 1941 Mr. Frantz is an impressive 


pianist, for he commands a bril- 
liant technique, he plays with 
great intensity and has the struc- 
tural and interpretative grasp 
of the real musician." 

N. Y. Times, Jan. 12, 1941 







"There were fire, dash, strength and finger vir- 
tuosity wherever they were needed to vitalize his 
performance. . The applause was protracted 
and both soloist and conductor had many bows 
to make." 










N. Y. Sun, Jan. 6, 1941 














"'Possessor of a remarkable tech- 
nique, he can get every atom 
of sound out of a piano and at 
times can make it sound like a 
full orchestra. . . . An extraor- 
dinary virtuosity and skill that 
brought down the house." 

N. Y. PM, Jan, 12, 1941 
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American 
Pianist 
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The PREMIERE DANSEUSE, Metropolitan Opera Association 

















Classic, Romantic 


and Modern Repertoire 


CURRENTLY FULFILLING TOUR OF 44 ENGAGEMENTS 
COAST-TO-COAST, UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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“The gods who bestow beautiful voices haue heen generous” 


Enya 
ONZULER 


SOPRANO 





CHICAGO OPERA—DEBUT 


(Nov. 8, 1940) 


Enya Gonzalez Great Success as Butterfly 
(Headline) 


“She deeply impressed the large audience with the depth 
of her understanding of the role, the purity and bigness 
of her voice; and the musical intelligence of her per- 
formance. . . . 1 A voice of exquisite texture—a voice, 








moreover, which can compass very big effects without 
spoiling this texture. And she was excellent musically.”’ 


Edward Barry in Daily Tribune 


‘The exotic little creature wins one’s heart from the very 
first... apart from her lovely song.”’ 


Herman Devries in Herald-Examiner 


MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA 
(Nov. 24, 1940) 
“As soloist, the orchestra had the Filipino soprano, Enya 
Gonzalez, an excellent musician, who could follow the 
intricate rhythmic pattern ot Kavel’s ‘Scheherazade’ with 





its oriental complexities of impulse and tone color, and 
who, whenever the difficult score called for it, was able 
to give brilliant volume to the high climaxes.” 


Morning Tribune 


(Nov. 5, 1940) 


‘Hailed as a new piquant, exotic personality, she proved 
all that the name implies. Her voice has an unusual 





velvet glow in the medium register, which makes her 
singing singularly appealing. She has temperament as 


well, which kindles her imagination.” 
Tribune 


Now Booking For 





Opera Concert Radio 
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CAROLA GOYA 


In Her Dances of Spain 
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.. and now 


A Town Hall Debut Winning from New York's 
Great Public and Press the Crowning Tribute for 


GOR GONE 


‘Prinee of Baritones 


Town. Hall sold out weeks in advance in eager anticipation... — 


r 








tumultuous applause and bravos. resounding to hail each brilliant, 


new revelation...and in the next day’s press these impres- 


sive tributes to a thrilling new voice, a dynamic new personality: 


“The artist displayed keen musical intelli- 
gence in all he attemped. Moreover he 
. possesses a valuable sense of showmanship 
which enabled him to interest his large 
and demonstrative audience, regardless of 
the music under consideration. There was 

power and vitality in the singing.” 
— NEW YORK TIMES 


“He possesses a fine, resonant baritone 
voice, has interpretive skill and versatility, 
and a great musical talent.”’ 

ae a? hs am 40) .0. Gn cone & 


“Practicing a highly personal brand of vocal 
production and lyric interpretation which 
seemed to radiate joy in all directions.” 

— NEW YORK WORLD TELEGRAM 


“The possessor of a warm, mellow voice, 
intelligently disclosed and freely emitted. 
His repose and assurance were notable; 
his tones rich, steady and controlled.” 

— NEW YORK JOURNAL AND AMERICAN 


“With a good smile and an amiable, 
assured manner, he disposed the large 
audience in his favor at once. He has a 
thorough command of technique and knows 
how to make a dramatic point.” — PM 


“Has a fine, sonorous voice of vibrant 
quality; uses it intelligently, expressively 
and artistically; has a natural feeling for 
the meaning and mood of songs. The 
recital was a crescendo of interest and 
achievement.” — BROOKLYN EAGLE 


A- THRILLING ARTIST FOR YOUR 1941-42 SERIES 


o 


IN THE SPOTLIGHT OF PUBLIC FAVOR 


Idol of Radio millions...in the best-sellers. list of 
Victor records...a concert and recital 





sensation across the nation 






XCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION of Columbia Broadcasting System soil EVANS AND SALTER, INC. new vork 


CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS IN 3 YEARS 


Plus 


Major Radio Engagements and 2 Seasons 
of Summer Opera in St. Louis. 


The Reason! 


“THERE ARE SO FEW SINGERS 
LIKE HIM NOWADAYS.” 


Toronto Evening Telegram 


rg srorie 
gelling s yistenets 
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Amos Allen at the piano 


113 West 57th Street, New York 








| s+ & *& %* INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS ‘CELLIST « x x x 





y | MARCEL 


“Stirred a Town Hall Audience 
to the Depths.” 


—New York World Telegram 


* 


MOUNTING LIST OF SUCCESSES 


Some 1940 Examples 


@"'Exceptionally singing, velvety tone, notable 





finesse, charm and rhythmic grace. He again made 
known the highly perfected technique, large rich 
tone and expert musicianship of a true and rarely 





equipped artist." —New York Times 





@ "Superb musicianship, prodigious technique and 
audience enthusiasm, warm and luscious tone. One 
seldom notes today such variety of color, such 
dazzling technique or such verve." 

—Willard Clark, Springfield Union 





@"'Rarely does one hear a ‘cellist who has the beauty and resourcefulness of 


tone and the infinite variety of expressiveness that Marcel Hubert possesses." 
—Louisville Courier-Journal 


@''In a brilliant program illustrating his amazing technique, the artist displayed 
a flexibility in the use of the bow, in the delicacy of its control, and in his com- 


mand of a violin-like quality that delighted his listeners." 
—Wilmington Morning News 
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Division: HAENSEL & JONES, 113 W 57 A Hollywood Appearance with Bing 
oun s ’ - th Sereet, New York Crosby on the Kraft Music Hall 


Hour, June 13, 1940 
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Iv Less THAN A Year 
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Hi * 7 Il 
; Outstanding Leading Tenor | 
Hil | 
; | 
\ Metropolitan Opera Association i 
i i 
il | 
Hi! 
Hl | 
| 
| 
| | 
| ACCLAIMED !! ACCLAIMED !! i 
Hl Montreal Festival Metropolitan Opera in Manon ' 
| Daughter of the Regiment, Lakme i 
| Pelléas and Melisande. M1 

ACCLAIMED !! | 

In Concert :— ACCLAIMED !! / 

Boston | ] 


Ses St. Louis Grand Opera in Manon. i 


Quebec 
Cleveland ACCLAIMED !! 


Ottawa 





Cincinnati Summer Opera in Faust, | 


And other leading cities Carmen, Rigoletto. / 


Hl : ; . if 
7 if —— eo 2 ; a Be | i 

\\| . io il 
4 r | 
I ACCLAIMED !! ; - aes ACCLAIMED !! | 
: ; Hil 

Tntcrnational | ' me San Francisco il 
Mi ) ll oe ‘ : 7 | ‘£ ° . H 
| Opera, Havana : - Opera in Carmen Hl 


I in Manon. 


PREVIOUSLY ACCLAIMED !! 
Paris Grand Opera, 1930-1940 
Paris Opera Comique, 1936-1940 
La Sociéte des Concerts—Paris 







and Lakme. | 










a Liceo, Barcelona 
ee Teatro Municipal, Rio de Janeiro 





















IN IN 
“DAUGHTER “PELLEAS AND 
OF THE MELISANDE" 
REGIMENT" 
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“FRESH BRILLIANT TONE” and “REMARKABLE 
POISE”, unole the Fimes and Herald - Trihune 
... "A BORN FIDDLER,” scdd the Past 
... AN ENORMOUS TALENT”, reported PM 


AMINSKY 


whose 2nd appearance with the New York Philharmonic-Symphony on October 
31 and November 1, 1940, was a “success to bring fresh kudos to his 21 years.”’ 


HEN Anatol Kaminsky made his debut in January, 1940, with the Philharmonic-Symphony, the Sun 

called it “as auspicious an event of its kind as one has heard this season”, the Times hailed “a 
real success...” 
The New York notices of November Ist confirmed the promise of the year before! 
OLIN DOWNES, TIMES 
"Anatol Kaminsky played the Mozart Concerto with fine schooling, a classic style and a fresh, brilliant tone. His confidence 
seems to have developed materially since his first appearance with this orchestra last January. He has gained as a musician and 
in the rhetorical effect of his performances, as witness him in the introduction of Ravel's Tzigane and in the virtuoso conclusion." 
FRANCIS D. PERKINS, HERALD-TRIBUNE 
"An accomplished young artist with a tone of appealing quality. Ravel's Tzigane provides an exacting workout for the most 
expert of violinists, but Anatol Kaminsky passed this examination with a high mark, coping with its varied array of difficulties with 
remarkable poise and ease.’ 
OSCAR THOMPSON, SUN 
“Anatol Kaminsky played Mozart's A major Concerto and Ravel's rhapsody with a success to bring fresh kudos to his 21 
years. There was spirit, taste, musicianship . . . warmth and style of playing. . . . The slow movement was an evocation of 
inescapable charm. The performance of Tzigane ‘came off’, popping along at times like a string of firecrackers." 


PITTS SANBORN, WORLD-TELEGRAM 
"Delightful tone and the requisite virtuosity." 

GRENA BENNETT, JOURNAL AND AMERICAN 

"He communicated the substance and significance of the Mozart with stylistic understanding, revealing the melodic line with 
faithfulness and clarity. There were mettle and spirit in his performance of the Tzigane." 

POST 

"A born fiddler . . . Eschewing cheap effects in the difficulty and dash of the Tzigane, Kaminsky turned his attention to the 
spirit of the work, using his technical resources only as a means towards an end. It was a performance of quality, yet main- 
taining the essential spirit of a gypsy improvisation." 

HENRY W. SIMON, PM 

“Some performers play Mozart as though he were a period piece. Others play him as though he were a museum piece. Anatol 
Kaminsky played Mozart's A major Concerto just as though the composer had written music as valid for the twentieth century 
as for the eighteenth. That, of course, is the best way, or Mozart wouldn't be worth playing at all. The approach was excel- 
lent. Kaminsky has a large rich tone and a firm technique. .. . There is no doubt that he has an enormous talent and 
can develop into a major violinist." 


COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION of Columbia Broadcasting System 
Division CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 


Ist AMERICAN TOUR: 1940-41; 41 ENGAGEMENTS! 
Next Season Now Booking 
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FAMOUS IN EVERY FIELD OF SONG 


Pullman 


Leading Tenor, Metropolitan O Asdociation 
KULLMAN in the NEWS 6th SUCCESSIVE i 


January —February I94! 





heights... 
1 prolonged 


ublic gripped to the maar ¥ al \ 
vries, Chicago ) i, November 26, 1940 


lerald, October 14, 1940 


“Has a special gift for winning an audience . . Voice rich, warm and 
brilliant.” % i man, Washington Star, qaawory 7, 1941 


“Provided some of the best singing of the season.” 
=New York Herald Tribune, January 28,1941 
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“Has a special ‘gift for winning an audience . . { Voice rich, warm and 
brilliant.”’ . i rsman, Washington Star, daavory 7, 1941 — 


“Provided some of the best singing of the season.” 
_ —-New York Herald Tribune, Janvary 28, eet 
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Kullman rehearses with.Walter Damrosch for Cyran 
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THE PROOF IN PRINT: 1941 Began... 


JAN. 2 and 3 CLEVELAND e JAN. 13 WHITE HOUSE 


JAN. 6—NASHVILLE e JAN. 14—RICHMOND 


JANUARY 3, 1941 
THE CLEVELAND NEWS 


List Wins Triumph in 
Rachmaninoff Concerto 


HE left-end on the North Dakota 

grid team stepped out on 

Severance Hall stage last night 
and bowed and smiled. 

He seated himself at the piano, 
shook his mop of blond hair and 
nodded to Director Rudolph Ring- 
wall and the Cleveland Orchestra. 
Then he dashed off a performance 
of the Rachmaninoff Second Con- 
certo that thrilled the audience to 
the core. 

Of course, the performer was 
Eugene List, gifted young pianist 
and not a grid star. But he gave 
that impression—a college youth 
doing a stunt and liking it. 


There was no doubt that the post- 
holiday audience liked List. His 
fine artistry won him storms ot 
applause. And Director Ringwall 
and the orchestra shared in the 
ovation. 








harmonic. And yet there is nothing 
of the callow youth in his playing 
now. He has a tone that is golden, 
a touch that is caressing and a style 
of playing that made the wicked 
intricacies of this Rachmaninoff 
music seem easy of performance. 
And, rank heresy—he smiled occa- 
sionally as he played. 

Rachmaninoff wrote this concerto 
after he had moped a year because 
critics didn’t like his first concerto. 
And the Russian was 21 when he 
wrote it. He wanted to show the 
world that he really could write 
a fine concerto. And he succeeded. 
o - > 

IST revealed all of the loveliness 
Rachmaninoff put into this 
work. And amid its episodes 

of storm and stress, of brilliant 
cascading octaves and tremendous 
sweeping strokes of tonal color, it 
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“There are many who think that young Mr. List is the most gi 








pianist of his generation that America has produced. Certainl 


has succeeded in establishing himself more firmly in his profes 


9 


than any other American pianist of his years that | know.’ 
WILLIAM G. KING, New York Sun; Nov. 2, 1] 





THE PROOF IN BOOKINGS: 1940 


Coast to Coast Tour of 43 Engagements 
Opened November 3 as soloist with the New York 


Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
Includes Appearances with the Cleveland and Rochester 


Orchestras, at the White House, and on the Ford Hour 
Closes with concerts in Princeton University on April 18 


| and in Havana, Cuba, on April 23 


My Day 
By Eleanor Roosevelt 


WASHINGTON, Tuesday.—Yesterday afte 
we had a charming musical at the White 
Mr. Eugene List, the young pianist, made 

that I would selfishly like 

in sometime when he was 
ing for his own pleasure ¢ 

him to run over many ¢ 
things which I like bes 
which I remember havin; 
played to me when I was a 
Both of our artists yes 


NASHVILLE “BAN NER” 
JANUARY 7, 1941 


Eugene List’s 
Dexterity A gain 
Thrills Hearers 


By SYDNEY DALTON 

Three years ago a young Ameri- 
can boy, recently out of high 
school, gave a piano recital at 
Ward-Belmont School. It proved to 
be a revelation to his hearers. Théy 
were particularly amazed at his 
technical efficiency. 


Monday evening this young man, 
Eugene List, returned as an at- 
traction on the current Community 
Concerts season. He brought with 


him the same extraordinary techni- 

ue, perhaps still further polished 
aes and there, but employed now 
toward projecting a ripened musi- 
cal personality and a vastly richer 
poetic and intellectual insight. 


Even in this day of brilliant 
piano playing, when every touring 


New York World Teles 
January 15, 1941 


Called ‘Amazing, Satisfyi 


By George Harris 
The rising ability of youth in| playing qualities that_ 
the arts was strongly manifested | and that make_of hi 
last night when the Musicians 


Club presented for its second The attributes of 


artist seems to have leained all 


, type are a seeking fo 








T IST, 22, born in Philadelphia, charm. Especially delightful was 


the answers to technical difficul- 
ties, List’s dexterity is exceptional. 
The speed and clarity of his 
scales, the sweep of his octave pas- 
Sages, are “breathtaking.” 


2 has moments of the tenderest 








=~ M@lifarnia made|the beautiful. melodic combination 
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Steinway Piano 


artist concert, of this season Eu- 
gene List, the young American 
pianist, in recital at the Lyric 
Theatre. There have been youth- | 
ful geniuses in the past, many of | 
them, but Eugene List is a mar- 
velous example of something else 
—the high peak of a sincere striv- 
ing for fine artistic things among | 
young people. He is a natural and | 
simple young man, vaho has an in- 
tellect and a perseverance that has 
raised him far, far above the 
average. Thus he brings to his 


meaning of the compo: 
certain effacement of 
of the individual perfor 
are no tricks and no 

in Mr. List’s playing, 
dividual appears simply 
has made his playing 
and complete and a thins 
him great joy. This a 
night from Bach, thro 
mann :wd Chopin, to t 
French and Spanish. 
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“There are many who think that young Mr. List is the most gifted | 


pianist of his generation that America has produced. Certainly he 


has succeeded in establishing himself more firmly in his profession 


than any other American pianist of his years that | know.’ 
WILLIAM G. KING, New York Sun 


THE PROOF IN BOOKINGS: 


’ 


Nov. 2, 1940 


1940—41 


Coast to Coast Tour of 43 Engagements 
Opened November 3 as soloist with the New York 


Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
Includes Appearances with the Cleveland and Rochester 


Orchestras, at the White House, and on the Ford Hour 
Closes with concerts in Princeton University on April 18 


| and in Havana, Cuba, on Apri! 23 


THE PROOF IN PRINT: 1941 Began... 


JAN. 2 and 3 CLEVELAND e JAN. 13 WHITE HOUSE 


JAN. 6—NASHVILLE 


e JAN. 14—RICHMOND 
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List Wins Triumph in 
Rachmaninoff Concerto 


HE left-end on the North Dakota 

grid team stepped out on 

Severance Hall stage last night 
and bowed and smiled. 

He seated himself at the piano, 
shook his mop of blond hair and 
nodded to Director Rudolph Ring- 
wall and the Cleveland Orchestra. 
Then he dashed off a performance 
of the Rachmaninoff Second Con- 
certo that thrilled the audience to 
the core. 

Of course, the performer was 
Eugene List, gifted young pianist 
and not a grid star. But he gave 
that impression—a college youth 
doing a stunt and liking it. 

There was no doubt that the post- 
holiday audience liked List. His 
fine artistry won him storms of 
applause. And Director Ringwall 
and the orchestra shared in the 
ovation. 











T IST, 22, born in Philadelphia, 


- Md lifnenia made 





harmoniv. And yet there is nothing 
of the callow youth in his playing 
now. He has a tone that is golden, 
a touch that is caressing and a style 
of playing that made the wicked 
intricacies of this Rachmaninoff 
music seem easy of performance. 
And, rank heresy—he smiled occa- 
sionally as he played. 

Rachmaninoff wrote this concerto 
after he had moped a year because 
critics didn’t like his first concerto. 
And the Russian was 21 when he 
wrote it. He wanted to show the 
world that he really could write 
a fine concerto. And he succeeded. 

* 7 aa 

IST revealed all of the loveliness 
Rachmaninoff put into this 
work. And amid its episodes 

of storm and stress, of brilliant 
cascading octaves and tremendous 
sweeping strokes of tonal color, it 
has moments of the _ tenderest 
charm. Especially delightful was 
the beautiful. melodic combination 
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Eugene List’s 
Dexterity A gain 
Thrills Hearers 


By SYDNEY DALTON 
Three years ago a young Ameri- 


can boy, recently out of high 
school, gave a piano recital at 
Ward-Belmont School. It proved to 
be a revelation to his hearers. They 
were particularly amazed at his 
technical efficiency. 

Monday evening this young man, 
Eugene List, returned as an at- 
traction on the current Community 
Concerts season. He brought with 
him the same extraordinary techni- 
que, perhaps still further polished 











My Day 
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Both 


By Eleanor Roosevelt 


WASHINGTON, Tuesday.—Yesterday afternoon 
we had a charming musical at the White House. 
Mr. Eugene List, the young pianist, made me feel 

that I would selfishly like to drop 
in sometime when he was play- 
ing for his own pleasure and ask 
him to run over many of the 


played to me when I was a child. 


which I like best and 
I remember having had 


of our artists yesterday 
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w York World Telegram, 








here and there, but employed now 
toward projecting a ripened musi- 
cal personality and a vastly richer 
poetic and intellectual insight. 

Even in this day of brilliant 
piano playing, when every touring 
artist seems to have leained all 
the answers to technical difficul- 
ties, List’s dexterity is exceptional. 
The speed and clarity of his 
scales, the sweep of his octave pas- 
Sages, are “breathtaking.” 




















Management: COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION of Columbia Broadcasting System 
Division: CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 


Steinway Piano 





Richmond Times-Dispatch, 


January 15, 1941 





Eugene List’s Piano Recital 


Called ‘Amazing, Satisfying’ 


By George Harris l 


The rising ability of youth in! playing qualities that are soun 


the arts was strongly manifested | 
last night when the Musicians 
Club presented for its second 


artist concert, of this season Eu- 
gene List, the young American | 
pianist, in_ recital at the Lyric! 
Theatre. There have been youth- | 
ful geniuses in the past, many of 
them, but Eugene List is a mar- 
velous example of something else 
—the high peak of a sincere striv- 
ing for fine artistic things among 
young people. He is a natural and 
simple young man, vwaho has an in- 
tellect and a perseverance that has 
raised him far, far above the 





and that make of him a_ve 
marvelous musician and pianist 


The attributes of this new§ 





| type are a seeking for the tt 


meaning of the composer, with 
certain effacement of the whi 
of the individual performer. The 
are no tricks and no manners 
in Mr. List’s playing, and the ! 
dividual appears simply as one 
has made his playing mister 
and complete and a thing that 8" 
him great joy. This applied /2 
night from Bach, throug Sch 
mann :wd Chopin, to the mode 
French and Spanish. Tht a fi 





average. Thus he brings to his 
















“AMERICA’S 
BELOVED 
SINGER” 
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3 Leading Contralto 

’ METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 

, 6th Consecutive Season 

esol + 

ra SAN FRANCISCO OPERA— 10 Seasons 

4 ENGAGED FOR CINCINNATI MUSIC FESTIVAL 
ste MAY 6th and 9th, 1941 

a ° 


, Management: COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION of Columbia Broadcasting System 
Division: CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 
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The finest piece of acting in the comedy field not excepting Chaliapin. vircit THomPsON, NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


—_ 





FU) COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION 


a Presents 


f BACCALONI 


Sensational Singing Actor of the Metropolitan Onera Association 
With a Supporting Company 
IN NEW AND UNIQUE 


OPERATIC CONCERTS IN COSTUME 


consisting of scenes from: 


DONIZETTI—“DON PASQUALE” 
VERDI—“FALSTAFF” 
DONIZETTI—“ELISIR D'AMORE” 
MOUSSORGSKY—“BORIS GODOUNOW” 
with 
BACCALONI 


in his 


FOUR GREATEST COMEDY ROLES 










“Ay Evening of Gun in the Grand Manner“ 























"In Baccaloni, with his remarkable talents as "The finest piece of acting in the comedy field "Old-timers could not recall any 
a comedian and as a singer, the Metro- not excepting Chaliapin. Not only a comic actor previous comedian at the Metro- 
politan has made its happiest discovery of the rank of W. C. Fields but also a singer of politan who was a box-office draw 
since Flagstad joined the company." fine voice, perfect schooling, and impeccable in his own right.” 
—Oscar Thompson, New York Sun musicianship.’ —New York Times 
—Virgil Thomson, N. Y. Herald-Tribune 























Now Booking for this Summer and Season, 1941-42 


IMMEDIATE APPLICATION FOR DATES AND TERMS ADVISABLE 






Exclusive Management of SALVATORE BACCALONI 






Concerts, Opera, Radio, Motion Pictures 






COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION of Columbia Broadcasting System 
Division: Metropolitan Musical Bureau, 113 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 














j JAMES MELTON 


j,i i i il ali iG ea America’s Favorite Tenor 
o 


LET A YEAR'S RECORD SPEAK 


30—Concert Engagements 















12—Opera Performances 
8—Guest Radio Dates 


52—Engagements as Star of 
the “Telephone Hour” 


102—ENGAGEMENTS IN ALL 








® His tenor is a lyric possession any opera company can cherish. 
CHICAGO, NOVEMBER 7, 1940 


® There never was such a man for friendliness, for intuitive knowledge 
of what his listeners would like to hear, and for warmth in the actual 
singing. MILWAUKEE, JULY 31, 1940 


® His voice sounds like one instrument throughout its entire range. 
CINCINNATI, JULY 22, 1940 


® He had every one of the 7,612 eating out of his hand, charmed by 
his good looks, his genial personality, and his mellow, resonant voice. 
TORONTO, AUGUST 30, 1940 


hee ew ® An attractive tenor voice, excellent presence and a definite flair 
for the descriptive and dramatic type of offering. 
BUFFALO, NOVEMBER 27, 1940 


® He was as delightful as John McCormack, and he received as great 
an ovation as John ever did. 


MINNEAPOLIS, DECEMBER 11, 1940 













IN "MARTHA" 





IN "MADAME BUTTERFLY" 


Management: COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION 
of Columbia Broadcasting System 
Division: EVANS & SALTER 
113 West 57th Street New York IN "LUCIA" 


VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS 





IN "MANON" 





MUSICAL AMERICA for February 10, 

















MONROE 


Soprano 


7 * * 


Management: COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION OF COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
Division: CONCERT MANAGEMENT, ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 113 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Victor Red Seal Records 
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STEINWAY PIANO 











“Novaes evoked romantic glamour, prismatic coloring, new enchantment in her magnificent playing.” 
—New York Times 





GU/IOMar 


BRAZILIAN PIANIST 


Renowned representative of the musical art of one of our great 
neighbor republics, Guiomar Novaes continues each year to 
strengthen the cultural solidarity of the Americas. Her annual 
tours of the United States and Canada are an important link in 


the artistic relations of the two continents. 


Management: COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION of Columbia Broadcasting System 
Division: HAENSEL & JONES, 113 West 57th Street, New York 


VAES 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 









































“It was really an opera, and the singers sang and acted like a 
real company of real troupers who had been playing together more 
or less all their lives. Never have I seen an audience enjoy, never 
have I myself enjoyed ‘Figaro’ with such whole-hearted gusto.” 

— VIRGIL THOMSON, New York Herald-Tribune 


Exclusive Management: 


COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION 


"ee 


INCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC 
113 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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by Valente 


'|Helen Olhei 


q Mezzo Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Association,—6th Season 


A Typical Olheim Notice 

















@ "One left this concert with a vivid memory of one of the finest voices 
heard here for a long time. The charmand dignity of Helen Olheim, coupled 
with this gorgeous voice, thrilled the audience." 

—Springfield (Mass.) Union 























Now Booking Season 1941-42—Opera, Concert, Oratorio, Radio 


Management: COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION 
of Columbia Broadcasting System 
Division: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, 113 West 57th Street, New York 














































MUSICAL AMERICA for February 10, 1941 


Featured Artist 


PHILIP MORRIS PROGRAM 
NBC Red Network 


MOZART OPERA SERIES 
Alfred Wallenstein, Conductor 


Mutual Network 














CONCERT—OPERA—RADIO 





Columbia Artists, Inc. 
485 Madison Ave.. New York 
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Cobitshin Pins Corpora tion 
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RUDOLF SERKI 


Season 1940-41 





“A great musician, With Symphony Orchestras 
a great pianist.” New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
in New York and Boston 


Philadelphia Orchestra 
in Philadelphia, Washington and Baltimore 


Chicago Symphony 

Minneapolis Symphony 

Buffalo Philharmonic 

Pittsburgh Symphony 

Montreal Concerts Symphoniques 

New Friends of Music (Town Hall, New York) 


Recital Engagements in 
New York (Carnegie Hall) 


Boston 
Chicago 
Washington, D. C. 
(Mrs. Lawrence Townsend's Musical Mornings) 
Toronto 
Ottawa 


and twenty-three more throughout New England, 
the East and Middle West. 





COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION 


of Columbia Broadcasting System 
Division: Concert Management Arthur Judson, Inc. 


113 West 57th Street, New York 
Steinway Piano Columbia and Victor Records 
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Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Association 


DEBUT WITH METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION IN NEW YORK 
AND PHILADELPHIA AS SOPHIE IN “DER ROSENKAVALIER” 


“A Sophie fresh and delicate. She sang all Sophie’s high notes in the presentation of the silver rose 
scene without a tremor or a deviation from pitch.”"—New York Times, Dec. 8, 1940 

“She encompassed the soaring phrases with ease and imbued them with the appropriate glowing trans- 
parency of texture.”—Jerome D. Bohm, New York Herald Tribune, Dec. 8, 1940 

“Her high soft tones were just what they should have been in those skyward leaps that make Sophie’s 
music something of a trial for even the most experienced vocalist.”—Oscar Thompson, New York Sun, 
Dec. 14, 1940 

“A voice of excellent quality, good intonation and large range.”—Samuel L. Laciar, Philadelphia Even- 
ing Public Ledger, Jan. 15, 1941 


“Miss Steber supplied romantic freshness and charm of singing.”—Linton Martin, Philadelphia Inquirer, 


Jan. 15, 1941 


COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION § o6/ Columbia Broadcasting System 
Division HAENSEL & JONES, 113 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Management: 


Victor Red Seal Records 
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Concert Ta 
1940-4 


NEW YORK 


PENNSYLVANIA 
WEST VIRGINIA 
KANSAS 
OKLAHOMA 
GEORGIA 
MICHIGAN 


MASSACHUSETTS 


TENNESSEE 


ees + 
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ecidedly A Spalding Year! 


ALBERT SPALDING 
Master of Ceremonies on Coca Cola Hour 
Every Sunday Afternoon 4:30 (E.S.T.) 
Columbia Network 
Playing with Andre Kostelanetz and Orchestra 


SUMMER CONCERTS 1940 





New York Stadium, Ravinia Park, Washington Park (Milwaukee), 
Berkshire Festival. 


. Y. CARNEGIE HALL RECITAL (Nov. 18, 1940) 





The Spalding style—the fluid, rapier-like bow, the dulcet tone, and 
the sophisticated phrasing—is always in fine working order, and was 


as persuasive as ever. 
N. Y. Post 


The polished art of Albert Spalding held the undivided attention 


of a large audience. 
N. Y. World-Telegram 


SOLOIST WITH N. Y. PHILHARMONIC—SYMPHONY 
(Dec. 26, 27, 29, 1940) 








He played Chausson in the romantic mood with color, pulse, and 
poetic sentiment that the music inspired, and Saint-Saéns with a 


delightful dexterity and elegance. 
Olin Downes in N. Y. Times 


SOLOIST WITH PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
(Feb. 7, 8, 11, 1941) 








Mr. Spalding played the D Major Concerto of Mozart in a manner 
which he, above nearly all of the great violinists now on the con- 


cert stage, can achieve. 
Evening Public Ledger, Philadelphia 


Albert Spalding played the Mozart D Major Violin Concerto in a 
manner that reflected the highest honor upon him. This playing 


rejoiced the ear and the understanding. 
Olin Downes in N. Y. Times 


Exclusive Management: 
COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION 
of Columbia Broadcasting System 
Division METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, Inc. 
113 West 57th Street New York, N. Y. 
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PAUL STASSEVITCH 


CONDUCTOR 























SIX NEW YORK CONCERTS AT TOWN HALL 


"There was that about Paul Stassévitch's orchestral concert last night—opening 
a series of three—which brought it near to being the ideal answer to a 


hardened concert-goer's prayer." 
—World-Telegram. 


"Made a deep impression with his authoritative conducting at his six concerts. 
Rare taste in program-making . . . He knows how to make his players sound 
their best under his beat and his interpretations are always of commanding 


excellence." 
—Journal and American. 


"Again proved an alert, conscientious conductor of unimpeachable taste." 


—Herald-Tribune. 
SSooSeosescasess 


LES CONCERTS SYMPHONIQUES OF MONTREAL 


"Stassévitch scored a real personal triumph. He was firm and noble in Bach 
and Brahms, deliciously subtle and light in the Sarabande and in Kikimura 
and wonderful with suppressed passion in the ‘Romeo and Juliet’ of 
Tchaikovsky." 

—Daily Herald. 

"A great orchestra leader. Stassévitch, who created such a favorable impression 
last year, has grown since then in the admiration of Montreal music-lovers. 


His success yesterday amply demonstrated that." 
—Le Jour. 


"Stassévitch can make an orchestra sing. Never have the strings here sounded 
so eloquent, so full and so flowing. What he did with the musicians in the 


scherzo of Beethoven's Ninth was little short of a miracle." 
—Gazette. 


SSssesessesese 


HARTFORD SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


"It was distinctly a bright event. Mr. Stassévitch proved to be one of the most 
musicianly of all conductors who have appeared upon our stage. Sensitivity, 
taste, an acute ear to orchestration which despite the shell’s acoustics gave 
interesting and provocative representation to individual instruments, a keen 
sense of proportion between outline and detail, talent for making the orches- 
tra sound harmonically—a very great virtue with us—and a willingness to get 
right inside the music rather than to hold it at a virtuoso's arm's length, were 
qualities of Mr. Stassévitch which made the bravos at the end of the concert 
most deserved—the first bravos within your correspondent's summer-concert 
memory. Mr. Stassévitch made the program both sound and pulse.” 





—Daily Courant. 


FOR AVAILABILITY WRITE: 


Management: COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION of the Columbia Broadcasting Company 
113 West 57th Street DIVISION: CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 
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“WE'RE TELLING YOU” 
Au Onen Letter on Marion Talley 


i announcement of Marion Talley’s 
return to the concert field next season has 
given rise to much speculation. Amid 
scenes unparalleled in American musical 
annals, Miss Talley as a young girl made 
her debut at the Metropolitan Opera House 
in 1926. Thereafter she concertized for 
about three years. Her drawing power 
was overwhelming and she was heard by 
a series of giant audiences from coast to 
coast. Then she suddenly announced her 
retirement. In the intervening years, save 
for some radio appearances and a motion-picture musical, she has 
been living quietly at her home in Beverly Hills, California. 





Early last summer she met Maestro Alberti de Gorostiaga, 
whose name has been frequently mentioned in the American 
press as the celebrated teacher of Lily Pons (as recently as 
January 5, 1941, in the magazine section of the New York Times 
he was referred to as an authority on voice culture). This proved 
to be a turning point in her life and since that time she has 
been constantly under the tutelage of Maestro de Gorostiaga. 


Dearth of Drawing Cards 


W tat the American concert field needs today is more draw- 
ing cards. The number of drawing cards now available to concert 
managers is less than twelve. Many of them have been played 
so continuously year after year that their drawing power in 
certain cities is becoming impaired. The European market, 
whence most replacements came formerly, is not now available. 


It therefore became necessary to examine the domestic field 
with careful scrutiny. Such an examination developed the fact 
that Marion Talley is by all odds the leading prospect. She is 
still young and comely; she had a great name and is remem- 
bered by her former audiences; she has been blessed by nature 
with one of the most beautiful voices. Concert managers are 
bound to recall her with satisfaction, for everyone made money 
on Marion. The sole doubtful factor in the picture is the condi- 
tion of her voice. The purpose of this statement, then, is to 
testify in this regard and to attempt to remove such doubts. 


How Managers Are Induced To Buy 


W nat induces a concert manager to buy an artist? Experience 
shows that the most potent single asset any concert artist can 
have is a set of good notices by responsible critics. Usually these 
notices are culled from newspapers. 


But there are others besides Metropolitan critics who can 
recognize a voice when they hear it, and who know how a song 
should be projected. Indeed, many singers themselves, before 
launching a publicity campaign, prefer the advice of their man- 
agers to that of critics. Opinions of professional managers, how- 
ever, are not often available for publication for obvious reasons. 
In this case (which may even be unique) the unqualified affirma- 
tive endorsement of three men is available. 


a) 


Do These Three Men Qualify As Experts? 


l \ fter thirty years in the concert business, of which ten were 
spent as General Secretary of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, the opinion of F. C. Coppicus may be taken seriously. 


After twenty-five years of association with many of the great 
prima donnas, past and present, the testimony of F. C. Schang 
should have some value. 


There is good reason for believing that Alberti de Gorostiaga 
is the world’s greatest vocal authority. 


The testimony of these three men on the vocal condition and 
artistry of Marion Talley may be taken as authoritative. 


No Sweeter Voice Ever Heard 


W nen Marion Talley made her debut in 1926, she was a 
girl of 19. While her interpretations might have been questioned 
because of her tender years, the recognition of the beauty of 
her voice was unanimous. 


What happened to that voice in the interim? In order to 
explain, it is necessary to point out that there are two factors, 
entirely different but sometimes confused. These factors are the 
voice itself, and the manner of using it. A singer with a beautiful 
voice sometimes develops vocal faults which, in turn, may even 
temporarily affect the quality of the voice itself. It is as though 
a champion golfer, through inactivity and carelessness, was 
losing distance and proper direction in his shots. To recover his 
former talent, this golfer would require for a certain length of 
time the supervision of a competent pro. 


That’s what Marion Talley needed to do and has been doing 
for many months, with her whole heart in her work. 


A competent jury, therefore, is able to report that that youth- 
ful, beautiful voice, her natural heritage, not only retains its 
thrush-like exquisite sweetness, but there has been added thereto 
richer hues and a new vibrant emotional quality. 


Chance For Local Managers To Cash In 


Ana so we come to the conclusion of this piece. Here is 
Marion Talley — youthful, beautiful, musically experienced. 
Here is Marion Talley with her voice as sweet as ever, but with 
more intensity and color to her tones, and with a perfect diction 
in four languages. Here is Marion Talley with a great name, 
known to all. And here is Marion Talley at terms managers 
can afford. 


We ask all organizations, schools, clubs and local managers 
who have dealt with us in the past, and had confidence in our 
judgment and foresight, to climb on board the Talley band 
wagon and help us to restore to the American concert field a 
great name in the recent past, whose luster can be refurbished 
to the benefit of all. 





Exclusive Management COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION of Columbia Broadcasting System 


Division METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 


113 WEST 57TH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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ANNOUNCING THE RETURN TO AMERICA OF... 


~ “ 


y OF THE CONCERT 


at sae 


ENR] TEMIANKA 


FALL, 1940 


RE-INTRODUCTION TO NEW YORK 
"Violin playing extraordinary in all respects." —New York Times 
"The qualities that go to make fine violin playing rode high, wide and handsome in the performance by Temianka 


before a doting audience."—New York W’orld-Telegram 


DEBUT ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


"He revealed virtuosity which places him among the ranking half dozen violinists now before the public." 
—San Francisco Chronicle 


Recitals with Darius Milhaud 
In New York and Boston under the auspices of Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge. 


A 
-—* 











European Achievements 











Many Recital Tours 
Symphonic Appearances under: 


Sir Adrian Boult ® 
© Fritz Stiedry ® 


@ = Fritz Reiner 
Sir Henry Wood 


Pierre Monteux 


John Barbirolli © 
Georg Szell ® 


Georg Schneevoigt 
in 

Paris ® London ® Amsterdam ® Geneva ® Stockholm ® Vienna ® Warsaw 

Copenhagen ® Hamburg © Helsinki © The Hague © Leningrad 


NOW BOOKING 
SEASON 1941-1942 


Management: 
COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION 
of Columbia Broadcasting System 
Division 
HAENSEL & JONES 
113 W. 57th St., New York 



































“ARP FAIMILY SINGERS 


Dr. F. Wasner, Conductor 











(ott cxtra0rd mary Musical very iny 
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A I 


Irs a joyful experience to hear a concert by the Trapp Family Singers! From coast 
to coast they are acclaimed as a happy musical phenomenon:—a group composed 
of the lovely wife, five daughters and two sons of Baron Georg von Trapp—not 
one, not two, but eight fine artists in one family. Their concerts offer something even 
more rare than inspired music lovingly performed. To hear them is heartening proof 
that goodwill and integrity, youth, faith and unquenchable joy in song, are loved and 
wanted by America today. 








NOW ON TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR OF 60 CONCERTS 





Exclusive Management: COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION 


of Columbia Broadcasting System 


Division: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, INC. 
113 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. ‘ > VICTOR RECORDS 
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Marjorie Edwards 


Brilliant 


NEW YORK 


Auburn 
Lockport 
Oneida 
Albany 
Bronxville 
Roslyn, L. I. 
Manhasset, L. I. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Hazelton 
Beaver Falls 
Waynesboro 
Charleroi 
Philadelphia 





NEW JERSEY 
Elizabeth 


CONNECTICUT 


Sharon 





MASSACHUSETTS 
Pittsfield 





RHODE ISLAND 
Newport 





MAINE 
Waterville 


MARYLAND 
Cumberland 


TENNESSEE 
Nashville 


WEST VIRGINIA 





OKLAHOMA 
Ogmulgee 


Young American 


Covers the Continent 
and 
Covers Herself with Glory 


Touring the United States and 
Canada from Nov. 1939 
through March, 1941 


“Takes her place among 
the great ones of the 
violin.” 

—Nashville Banner 


“Perfect poise, rich full 
tone, warmth of tempera- 
ment, dazzling perform- 
ance.” 

—Nashville Tennessean 


“Mistress of technique, 
flawless playing.” 
—Sydney Post 


“Beauty and skill difficult 
to equal, wealth of singing 


charm, dramatic intens- 
ity.” 
—RHalifax Mail 
CANADA 





ST. HYACINTHE, QUEBEC 
VICTORIAVILLE, QUEBEC 
DUMMONDVILLE, QUEBEC 
TRURO, NOVA SCOTIA 
HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA 
SYDNEY, NOVA SCOTIA 
FREDERICTON, NEW BRUNSWICK 
CAMPBELLTON, N. BRUNSWICK 
MONCTON, NEW BRUNSWICK 





CHARLOTTETOWN, P.E.I. 





Violinist 
CALIFORNIA 
Santa Maria 


Merced 
Pacific Grove 


OREGON 
Salem 


Bend 
Astoria 


MONTANA 


MINNESOTA 
Faribault 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Watertown 





OHIO 


Wilmington 
Bellefontaine 
Van Wert 
Fostoria 


NEBRASKA 
Grand Island 


WISCONSIN 
Portage 
UTAH 
Ogden 
INDIANA 
Shelbyville 


MICHIGAN 
Cadillac 


MISSOURI 
Marshali 





“Queen of her domain” —Herman Devries, Chicago American 
















MILDRED 


DILLING 


The Calendar of This Popular Artist 
Includes— 


SUMMER, 1940 
Hollywood—Film Début; Soloist, Kraft Music Hall 
Hour 


FALL, 1940 
Tour of New England, Canada, and the South 


JAN.-MAY, 1941 
Transcontinental Tour 


JULY, 1941 AUGUST, 1941 
Hollywood Honolulu 








NOW BOOKING—SEASON 1941-42 














Division: Concert Management ARTHUR JUDSON, Inc. 113 W’. 57th St., New York 








COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION 
of Columbia Broadcasting System 











Exclusive Management 
COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION 
of Columbia Broadcasting System 
HAENSEL & JONES 
Division 
113 West 57ih Street, New York 
LYON & HEALY HARP COLUMBIA RECORDS 
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‘“‘Warren’s rich voice soared forth impressively.” 
—Noel Straus, New York Times 


“The baritone gave a splendid account of himself, adding new laurels 
to his already sizable collection.” —Boston Herald 


“Fiery emotion projected with sound conviction and excellent vocal 
control. Every moment of his presence is vital and significant.” 


—Herbert Elwell, Cleveland Plain Dealer 


“To the singer went thunderous applause of approval.” 

—Dallas Times Herald 
“His voice is naturally rich and powerful and is used with a discretion 
and understanding which made his performance an achievement of 
high order.” —New Orleans Times-Picayune 


“Leonard Warren has a velvety baritone which he uses with great 
artistry.” —Lillian T. Plogstedt, Cincinnati Post 
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LEONARD 


WARRE 


Leading Baritone 
METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 








“He acknowledged the unreserved enthusiasm of the audience with 


seven encores.” —San Antonio Express 


“For stirring vocal power happily combined with rich resonance and 
musical feeling, Warren carried off the applause honors.” 
—Oklahoma City Times 


“Leonard Warren stopped the show for the third time this week.” 


—Dwight W. Hiestand, Puerto Rico World-Journal 


“Warren is to be doubly congratulated, because it is he who has ob- 
tained the greatest and most resounding success during the Opera 
Festival.” 

—M. Yumet Mendez, La Correspondencia de Puerto Rico 





Management: COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION of Columbia Broadcasting System 


Division: HAENSEL & JONES, 113 West 57th Street, New York 
Victor Red Seal Records 
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Columbia Concerts Corporation 








Columbia Broadcasting System 


Alphabetical Listing of Artists Available for Concerts, Opera, Radio, etc. 


SOPRANOS 


Licia Albanese 
Rose Bampton 
Hilda Burke 
Winifred Cecil 
Agnes Davis 
Muriel Dickson 
Enya Gonzalez 
Harriet Henders 
Helen Jepson 
Lotte Lehmann 
Ilona Massey 
Dorothy Maynor 
Lucy Monroe 
Grace Moore 
Lily Pons 

Bidu Sayao 
Carolina Segrera 
Eleanor Steber 
Marion Talley 
Rosa Tentoni 
Helen Traubel 
Astrid Varnay 


MEZZO-SOPRANOS 


Edwina Eustis 
Elen Longone 
Helen Olheim 

Suzanne Sten 

Risé Stevens 


CONTRALTOS 


Bruna Castagna 
Anna Kaskas 
Kathryn Meisle 


Jean Watson 


BASSES 


Salvatore Baccaloni 


Paul Robeson 


TENORS 


Paul Althouse 
Jussi Bjoerling 
John Carter 
Richard Crooks 
John Dudley 
Charles Kullman 
Robert Marshall 
Nino Martini 
Ernest McChesney 
James Melton 


PIANISTS 
Erno Balogh 


Simon Barer 
Harold Bauer 
Emile Baume 
Moissaye Boguslawski 
Robert Casadesus 
Shura Cherkassky 
Dalies Frantz 
Robert Goldsand 
Josef Hofmann 
Randolph Hokanson 
Vladimir Horowitz 
Ernest Hutcheson 
Amparo Iturbi 

José Iturbi 

Ida Krehm 

Edward Kilenyi 
Eugene List 

Peter Paul Loyanich 
Mieczyslaw Munz 
Guiomar Novaes 
Theodore Paxson 
Serge Prokofieff 
Rudolf Serkin 
Reginald Stewart 


HARPIST 
Mildred Dilling 


VIOLINISTS 


Arnold Belnick 
Adolf Busch 
Marjorie Edwards 
Zino Francescatti 
Jascha Heifetz 
Anatol Kaminsky 
Joseph Knitzer 
Paul Makovsky 
Yehudi Menuhin 
Albert Spalding 
Henri Temianka 
Patricia Travers 


BARITONES 


Norman Cordon 
Nelson Eddy 
Wilbur Evans 
Igor Gorin 
Lansing Hatfield 
Julius Huehn 
Lawrence Tibbett 
Leonard Warren 


Robert Weede 


DANCERS 


Carmalita Maracci 
and Dance group (8 persons) 


Maria Gambarelli 
(and 2 Dancers) 


Carola Goya 
In programs of Spanish 
ces 


*CELLISTS 
Marcel Hubert 


Gregor Piatigorsky 
Joseph Schuster 


FLUTIST 


Georges Barrére 


TWO PIANOS 


Bartlett and Robertson 
Malcolm and Godden 
Vronsky and Babin 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 


Pons-Kostelanetz 
America’s Unique Comb’tion 


Lehmann and Melchior 
Joint Recitals 


Busch and Serkin 
Sonata Recitals 


Salvatore Baccaloni 


and Company 
In Operatic Concerts in 
Costume 


General Platoff- 


Don Cossack Chorus 
Nicholas Kostrukoff, Con- 


ductor 


Trapp Family Singers 
Dr. F. Wasner, Conductor 


“The Marriage of Figaro” 
Mozart at His Jolliest Best 
Opera in English—Modern 


Version 


The Theatre of 
Angna Enters 


Dorothy Crawford 
In Her Original Character 
Sketches Assisted by 
Concert Pianist 


Ionian Singers 


ENSEMBLES 


Barrére-Trio 
(Barrere-Britt-Rappaport) 


Busch Quartet 
Coolidge String Quartet 


Kraeuter Trio 
’Cello, Violin, Piano 


HEADQUARTERS: 113 West 57th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 344 Wrigley Building 





Los Angeles: 
L. E. Behymer 
415 Auditorium Bldg. 


Hollywood: 
Columbia Management of California, Inc. 
Columbia Square 
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JEAN WATSON 


ARTISTRY....PERSONALITY....VOCAL SPLENDOR 


"The power and rich- 
ness of her tones, their 
width of range and her 
command of style were 
revealed in a performance 
which was one of the prin- 
cipal subjects of conversa- 
tion of the departing 
audience." 

—Francis D. Perkins, 


New York Herald Tribune 
. 


''The voice of Miss 
Watson was disclosed as 
one of the most imposing 
of its kind heard here in 
oratorio in some years." 


Oscar Thompson, 
New York Sun 


"Superb singing.” 

—Samuel L. Laciar, 

Evening Public Ledger 
Philadelphia 


"A lovely quality of 
voice, her performance 
was most interesting." 


—Alexander William, 
Boston Herald 


"Her voice has opulent 
texture, tonal magnifi- 
cence, warmth of expres- 


sion." 
—Augustus Bridle, 
Toronto Daily Star 


Management: COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION, of Columbia Broadcasting System 
Division: HAENSEL & JONES, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
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ROBERT WEEDE 


Outstanding AMERICAN BARITONE 


Metropolitan Opera Association 





OPERA 


“A Tremendous 
Hit.” 





CONCERT 


“A Superior 
Recitalist” 


RADIO 


“Clear Diction 
and Expressive 
Singing” 


Over 75 Appearances—Concert, Opera, Radio— 1940-41 Season 


SAN FRANCISCO OPERA CINCINNATI SYMPHONY 
GRAND RAPIDS SYMPHONY CHARLOTTE, N. C., FESTIVAL 
CINCINNATI SUMMER OPERA CONCERTS—COAST TO COAST 
RIO DE JANEIRO & SAO PAULO, BRAZIL, OPERA LA ROSA RADIO PROGRAM (Mutual Network) 


Management: COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION 0/ Columbia Broadcasting System 


Division CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, Ic. 
113 West 57th Street New York, N. Y. 






































Evans and Salter 


(Continued from page 34) 
ceiving and measuring great foreign artists 
with the same yardstick of actual achieve- 
ment as they do great American artists. 
Negro soprano, has been appearing before 
the public, but her fame has already be- 
come so wide-spread, that she was en- 
gaged to sing in practically all of the lead- 
ing cities this year, and her success has 
been almost unprecedented. She has ap- 
peared with six of the leading symphony 
orchestras. 

“It is nothing unusual,” declared Mr. 
Evans, “for James Melton, popular tenor, 
to add new operas to his repertoire. This 
year they were ‘Lucia’ and ‘Martha’, the 
latter being given a new revival in Eng- 
lish, both in Chicago and Rochester. Other 
operas Mr. Melton is studying include 
‘Lakme’ and ‘Don Giovanni’. He opened 
his concert season the middle of October 
and will be travelling throughout the coun- 
try up until the early part of May. He 
broadcasts each Monday evening as star 
of the “Telephone Hour’, accompanied by a 
symphonic orchestra. 

“Dalies Frantz, brilliant American pian- 
ist, opened his season with the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony on Jan. 4, and 
has since been fulfilling a whirlwind tour, 
playing four concerts each week, inasmuch 
as he is under contract to return to Holly- 
wood on March 1, for other professional 
work,” 


Arthur Judson 


(Continwed from page 33) 


tha’ with the Rochester Opera, followed 
by a coast to coast tour of twenty concerts. 
Miss Kaskas began her season at the 
Worcester Festival and filled concert dates 
in this country and Canada before return- 
ing to the Metropolitan for a busy season. 
She also has a leading role in Walter Dam- 
rosch’s ‘Cyrano’, Miss Meisle, now in her 
sixth year with the Metropolitan Opera, 
will fill a Western concert tour in March, 
then return East in April to sing with the 
Metropolitan Opera Quartet in Charlotte, 
N. C., and to make two appearances during 
the first week of May at the Cincinnati 
Festival. 

A familiar tenor on the list is the peren- 
nially popular Charles Kullman. Soloist 
last month with the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony in ‘Das Lied von der Erde’, the 
American tenor is also engaged for the 
Philharmonic’s performances of ‘Cyrano’. 
At the Metropolitan this month he was the 
hero of the revival of ‘L’Amore dei Tre Re’ 
with the composer, Montemezzi, conduct- 
ing, and he will be heard there shortly in 
the English version of ‘The Bartered Bride’ 
under Bruno Walter. 

Nelson Eddy dominates the baritone list 
which also includes the up-and-coming 
young Americans, Robert Weede of the 
Metropolitan and Lansing Hatfield. Mr. 
Eddy’s latest picture, ‘Bitter Sweet’, was 
the tenth he has made for MGM. This 
month he starts on his annual sold-out con- 
cert tour, unique in the box-office highs it 
consistently establishes year after year. Mr. 
Weede is in constant demand for both opera 
and concert. Last Summer he sang at the 
South American opera houses of Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo; in the autumn he 
made a highly successful debut with the 
San Francisco Opera in the title part of 
‘Rigoletto’ followed by a mid-western con- 
cert tour. On the radio he has been en- 
gaged for six of the La Rosa Concerts over 
the Mutual Broadcasting System. His 
spring concert season of fifteen engage- 
ments culminates with the Charlotte, N. C., 
Festival at the end of April. Lansing Hat- 
field, whose combination of voice, looks, 
and personality is building up a tremendous 
personal following for the Virginia bari- 
tone is again booked for almost fifty 
concerts this season, including a Canadian 
tour which covers major cities of Canada: 
Winnipeg, Edmonton, Saskatoon, Vancou- 
ver, Toronto (second season), and Kitch- 
ener and London, Ont. 

Ten pianists and the popular duo-pianists, 


(Continued from page 34) 
ceiving and measuring great foreign artists 
with the same yardstick as American 
artists. 

“Nino Martini is now fulfilling his eighth 
successive season at the Metropolitan 
Opera, and is again touring from coast to 
coast in concert, including a number of 
new Cities in addition to re-engagements. 
After his Eastern appearances in opera, 
concert and on the radio, he sang with the 
Ford Symphony recently and began an- 
other tour of the Pacific Coast, including 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Stanford University, and completing the 
swing in May with concerts in six of the 
Northwest cities. 

“Tgor Gorin is now on tour in the South, 
going as far as Havana and Miami, re- 
turning to the Middle West and closing in 
early May on the Pacific Coast. His re- 
cent tour in the East included a first Town 
Hall recital and one at Carnegie Hall. The 
baritone’s Red Seal records are still among 
the best sellers on the Victor list and his 
recent radio appearances are bringing him 
new successes increasingly. 

“Edward Kilenyi’s recital and orchestral 
debuts in Carnegie Hall introduced this 
brilliant young pianist to America and ful- 
filled the promise expected from his suc- 
cesses in Europe. He was in demand from 
several citiese even before his debut, an 
unusual experience for a manager, and 
Baltimore, Montreal, Quebec, Toledo and 
others engaged him in advance, bespeaking 
the interest stirred by the remarkable re- 
views of his records made in Europe. In- 
quiries from coast to coast have already 
been received regarding his availability. 

“Carolina Segrera, charming soprano, 
who came to America from several seasons 
of singing leading roles at La Scala in 
Milan, made her American debut in Cin- 
cinnati last summer, her Tosca winning 
warm approval from audience and critics. 
She has since been singing in the East, 
recently in the role of Santuzza in the 
Trenton Opera in a cast with several Met- 
ropolitan artists. She also appeared in 
Puerto Rico in the opera season, with such 
artists as Helen Jepson and Nino Martini 
and several other Metropolitan stars. Re- 
cently she sang her first engagement in 
her native Cuba, which she left at thirteen 
her European training and appearances. 


This was a concert with the Pro Arte 
Musical 1 at Havana on Jan, 2. 
tape neennaniiny nit perernereneneeeenenenen . 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, are 


available on the Judson roster. The pian- 
ists are Robert Casadesus, now an estab- 
lished figure in this country’s music life; 
Vladimir Horowitz, in the midst of a sold- 
out concert tour; Ernest Hutcheson, whose 
duties as Dean of the Juilliard School leave 
him a limited time for concerts ; José Iturbi, 
whose dual career of pianist and conductor 
keeps his years full and varied; his sister 
Amparo, whose piano playing is worthy of 
her name; Ida Krehm, whose reputation is 
spreading fast beyond her native Canada 
and the Middle West where she lives; 
Eugene List, the brilliant young artist 
whose tour of forty-one appearances in- 
cludes the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Rochester and Cleveland Orchestras 
and an engagement on the Ford series; 
Theodore Paxson, for many years Nelson 
Eddy’s accompanist, who will make his 
first tour; and Rudolf Serkin. 

The violinists include Jascha Heifetz; 
Adolf Busch; Marjorie Edwards, now 
seventeen, with a 1940-41 tour of twenty 
dates to her credit; Zino Francescatti, fast 
becoming famous in this country; Anatol 
Kaminsky, whose second appearance with 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
this year confirmed the promise of his last 


vear’s debut; and the established young 
American, Joseph Knitzer. 
iregor Piatigorsky again is booked 


solidly this season, confirming his position 
as one of the most popular ’cellists in the 
country. Joseph Schuster, solo ’cellist of 
the Philharmonic-Symphony, is also avail- 
able for a limited number of concert dates. 
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Georges Barrére is being booked as flutist 
in addition to his ensemble dates with the 
Barrére Trio. 

The only dancer on the Judson list is the 
popular Gambarelli, whose program has the 
support of two male dancers. 

Last, but very much to the fore as a 
booking novelty and special attraction, is 
‘The Marriage of Figaro’, presented by the 
Nine O’Clock Opera Company in crisp 
English translation, in attractive modern 
dress, by a brilliant cast of good-looking 
young American singing-actors, all prod- 
ucts of Juilliard. 





Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau 


( Continued from page 33) 


tour in joint recital with Lauritz Melchior. 

The announcement of Marion Talley’s 
return to the concert field and to the man- 
agement which directed her earlier tours 
after her spectacular debut at the Metro- 
politan Opera, has aroused great interest. 
After a brief career in which she was one 
of the biggest box-office attractions in 
American history, Marion Talley suddenly 
retired from the scene. She kept up her 
interest in music and during the past year 
has been studying with Alberti de Goro- 
stiaga, and she is now ready to resume 
her concert career. 

Jussi Bjoerling, young Swedish tenor 
has been with the Metropolitan since 
1938, singing in ‘Rigoletto’, ‘La Boheme’, 
‘Il Trovatore’, ‘Faust’, and ‘A Masked 
Ball’. 

The new sensation of the current season 
at the Metropolitan Opera has been the 
rollicking basso buffo Salvatore Baccaloni, 
who will be available for concerts next 
season, introducing a new and fresh re- 
pertory, largely of a humorous nature. 

Paul Robeson took his place among the 
top box-office personalities early in the 
present season. So great was the demand 
for this popular singer that his tour was 
extended several months beyond its origi- 
nal limit. Mr. Robeson will make an- 
other cross-country tour next season. 

Once again the name of Hofmann will 
be posted by the principal orchestras of 
the land, and concert halls will be filled 
with admirers of the master pianist, who 
will begin his next season in January. 

The demand for a new dance person- 
ality was met this season with success by 
Carmalita Maracci and her group. She 
will return next season for a cross-country 
tour. 

Two ensembles of considerable contrast, 
but of equally telling effect, are the Trapp 
Family Singers conducted by Dr. Franz 
Wasner, and the General Platoff Don Cos- 
sack Chorus under the direction of Nich- 
olas Kostrukoff. The Trapps, a family 
group of nine musicians, are now on a 
transcontinental tour of sixty cities. The 
Don Cossacks is a band of singing soldiers, 
whose present North American tour cov- 
ered eighty cities in thirty- five states, and 
was a succession of rousing triumphs. 





Haensel and Jones 
(Continued from page 34) 


son. Already so many bookings for Rich- 
ard Crooks have been closed for 1941-42 
that as usual, this Metropolitan tenor and 
star of recital, concert and radio will be 
solidly booked from coast to coast and in 
Canada. Robert Marshall, who made his 
first long concert tour this season, is in 
increased demand. Ernest McChesney, a 


favorite with American and Canadian 
audiences, will again have a long concert 
tour. 


The baritones on the Haensel and Jones 
list are Norman Cordon, Julius Huehn and 
Leonard Warren, all of the Metropolitan. 


This season Mr. Cordon made an extensive 
concert tour and recently at the Metropoli- 
tan he sang Mephistopheles in ‘Faust,’ his 
first appearance there in this role, which he 
had previously sung with the Cincinnati 






91 


Julius 
will have all 
his available time outside the opera season 


Summer Opera and elsewhere. 
Huehn of the Metropolitan, 


taken up by recitals and conerts. Leonard 
Warren continues to add a_ consider- 
able number of new leading roles to his 
repertoire at the Metropolitan, and has 
many concert engagements to his credit. 


Malcolm and Godden are the only two- 
piano specialists managed by this division 
of Columbia Concerts Corporation. These 
Canadian artists, whose activities in the 
Dominion are widespread, will have an- 
other substantial American tour, 


Pianists besides Moissaye Boguslawski 
are Robert Goldsand, Randolph Hokanson, 
Mieczyslaw Munz, Guiomar Novaes and 
Serge Prokofieff. Mr. Goldsand will again 
concertize in the United States next sea- 
son. Mr. Hokanson will appear in recital 
from coast to coast in 1941-42 and as solo- 
ist with several major symphony orches- 
tras. Mr. Munz will again tour extensively 
in this country, and also in Canada. Guio- 
mar Novaes will appear extensively with 
orchestra and in recital. This season she 
is introducing here the Hekel Tavares Con- 
certo in D Minor, a work based on Brazil- 
ian folk themes. Due to war conditions 
Serge Prokofieff is remaining in the Soviet 
Union indefinitely. The most recent news 
about this artist was the perfor ce Of 
his new opera ‘Semyon Kotko’ in Moscow 
on June 23. Prokofieff is now at work on 
another opera, a musical setting to Sheri- 
dan’s ‘The Duenna.’ 


The two violinists under the Haensel and 
Jones banner, besides Henri Temianka, are 
Paul Makovskv and Patricia Travers. In- 
troduced to a New York audience for the 
first time last season in recital at the Town 
Hall, Paul Makovsky’s engagements this 
Winter included a pair of concerts as solo- 
ist with the Boston Symphony. In 1941-42 
Makovsky will tour in concert and recital. 
Patricia Travers, who has filled such im- 
portant engagements as the Ford Hour, 
soloist with the Chicago Symphony etc., 
besides making a successful motion picture 
in Hollywood, already has important en- 
gagements and re-engagements signed for 
her next season. 


The one ’cellist listed is Marcel Hubert, 
whose tour this season has taken him as 
far west as Nebraska, north to Canada, and 
to the South. Next season, besides a large 
number of recitals, Hubert is scheduled for 


engagements with orchestra and on the 
radio, 
Mildred Dilling, harpist, now in the 


midst of another record season, will con- 
tinue in 1941-42 with another transconti- 
nental tour, including radio appearances 
while the artist is on the Coast. This Sum- 
mer she will be heard in Hawaii. 


Special attractions on the Haensel and 
Jones roster are Dorothy Crawford in 
original character sketches assisted by a 
concert pianist; Carola Goya in programs 
of Spanish dances; the Ionian Singers, 
male voice quarter; and the Kraeuter Trio 
—'cello, violin and piano. 





Steinway Hall 

















Anne Kirby 
Arthur Willmore 


HE Trio of New York will again tour 
under our management. Felix Salmond 
will also tour in solo recitals. Orrea 
Pernel, English violinist, will again be 
with us next season. Her Spring tour this 
year will take her tou *1e West Coast both 
in Canada and the United States. 
Whittemore and Lowe, duo-pianists who 
have just given their second Town Hall 
recital and have played extensively in con- 
certs and with symphonies this year, will 
again tour for the:entire season of 1941-42. 
In February of this season they are play- 
ing three performances with the Harris- 
burg Symphony .under the direction of 
George Raudenbush and will concertize 
during February, March and the early 
part of April in Ohio, Michigan and New 
York State. 
Adele Marcus will give two perform- 
ances of Stravinsky’s ‘Capriccio’ with the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic in February 


with the composer conducting. Among 
important engagements for Charles 
Naegele is one in March with the 


Rochester Philharmonic, Iturbi conducting. 
With Bauer, Ganz and Eugene List, he 


will play the Bach Concerto for Four 
Pianos. Both Marcus and Naegele will 
again be under our management next 
season. 


‘An Evening at the Opera’ with Virginia 
Johnson, soprano; William Hain, tenor 
and Abrasha Robofsky, baritone, will have 
an extensive tour next season. This at- 
traction has met with unqualified success 
this year because of the increased interest 
in opera throughout the country. 

Winslow and_ Fitz-Simons, dancers, 
after an extensive tour of the South, East 
and Middlewest are leaving for their first 
South American tour in March. 


William Hain has been reengaged for 
the Cincinnati Festival this Spring. Joan 
Peebles, Canadian Contralto will make her 
first Carnegie Hall appearance in the Bach 
B Minor Mass on March 25 with the New 
York Oratorio Society, Albert Stoessel 
conducting. We are again planning to 
book Paul Leyssac with symphony orches- 
tras in Prokofieff’s ‘Peter and the Wolf’. 
And we shall again have under exclusive 
management, Burle Marx, Brazilian Con- 
ductor, who is at present touring in South 
America. 


Important additions to our list include 
Antonia Brico, American conductor; Elsie 
Houston, distinguished Brazilian soprano 
and Ellen Ballon, noted Canadian Pianist 
whose recent Town Hall recital marked 
her return to the concert field after an 
absence of three years. Miss Brico re- 


cently conducted both the Denver Sym- 
phony and the Illinois Symphony of Chi- 
cago with success. 


Elsie Houston is now 


Willmore and Powers 





Rhea Powers 


meeting with equal success in important 
concert and symphonic engagements 
throughout the country. She has just 
sung with the Rochester Philharmonic, 
Iturbi conducting and the Kansas City 
Philharmonic, Karl Kreuger conducting. 
An outstanding booking for Miss Houston 
is an engagement at the Biennial Conven- 
tion of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs in Los Angeles on June 20. 

By special arrangement with Arthur 
See, we shall again represent on tour, the 
Rochester Philharmonic with José Iturbi 
conductor. 


Annie Friedberg 


i es FRIEDBERG reports that 
everything looks promising for next 
season and that she has already secured 
many engagements for several of her well- 
known artists. Her list of artists for 1941- 
42 includes: 

Pianists: Myra Hess, who will not come 





Annie Friedberg 


to the United States until the war is over; 
Carl Friedberg; Sari Biro; Leonard 
Shure; Frank Mannheimer; and the Rus- 
sian George Chavychavadze, who will be 
heard in New York, Chicago, Boston and 
Philadelphia this season and will tour from 
coast to coast next season. 
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Albert Morini 


N the basis of a nation-wide booking 
tour through the month of January, 
arrangements for mid-western and _ far- 
western concert representation, and nego- 
tiations now being carried on in his New 
York office at 119 West 57th Street, Al- 
bert Morini, concert manager, announces 
that his season of 1941-42 will undoubtedly 
be the most extensive of his career in 
America. 

According to a recently concluded agree- 
ment with the National Concert League in 
Chicago, Walter L. Larsen, director, the 
League is affiliated with the management 
of Albert Morini. Included among the 


Morini Artists are many of the most 
famous figures in the musical world: 
Tito Schipa, prince of singers; Rose 
Pauly, Metropolitan and Chicago Opera 
soprano; Jessica Dragonette, America’s 
popular soprano; Darius Milhaud, lead- 
ing French musician; Ruggiero Ricci, 


master violinist; Stell Andersen, outstand- 
ing American pianist; Nord Vernellj, 
American baritone; Jula Goldyne, Dutch 
soprano; the American Ballad Singers, un- 
der the direction of Elie Siegmeister ; Kate 
Keith Field, soprano; Eleanor Berger, 
mezzo-soprano; Lois Bannerman, leading 
American harpist; Percy Grainger, emi- 
nent composer-pianist (through arrange- 
ment with Antonia Morse); Haydee Mo- 
ray, dancer; Anne Mayrand, French pian- 
ist: Eleanor Steele and Halli Clovis, 
unique duet recitalists, and many other 
distinguished artists. 

Concert arrangements concluded for Mo- 
rini artists in the last month, according to 
announcement of his New York office, 
have been following in rapid succession. 
Rose Pauly is to sing with the Chicago 
Symphony under Frederick Stock, on 
April 3, 4 and 8. Ruggiero Ricci returned 
to San Francisco, where he began his bril- 
liant career, on Jan. 26. Tito Schipa pre- 


Sopranos: Elisabeth Schumann; Grete 
Stuckgold; Maria van Delden; Julia 
Peters; Lilian Gustafson; Helen Van 
Loon; Marjorie McClung; and Frieda 
Volkert. 

Tenors: Rene Maison; George Perkins 


Raymond; Robert Betts; and Richard De- 
neau. 


Baritones: Carlo Morelli; Barre Hill; 
Leonard Stocker; Donald Moore; and 
Robert Shanley. 

Violinists: Roman Totenberg; Frank 


Kneisel ; and Tossy Spivakovsky. 

’Cellists: Jascha Bernstein. 

Flutists: Rene Le Roy. 

Ensembles: Budapest String Quartet; 
New American Trio (Totenberg, violin; 
Bernstein, ’cellist; Wolff, piano). 

Special Attractions: Sir Adrian Boult, 
conductor BBC, London. 





Olney Met., White Plains 


HE twelfth season of the Mrs. Julian 

Olney Series of subscription concerts 
will open next Fall on Oct. 24. The events 
will again take place in the main audito- 
rium of the Westchester County Center 
located in White Plains. 


Mrs. Olney announces that she will re- 
turn to her former policy of including an 
orchestra in the series. It is expected that 
the events will include: Rachmaninoff, in a 
piano recital; Jussi Bjoerling, tenor of the 
Metropolitan; Heifetz, in a violin recital ; 
the Platoff Don Cossacks; and a soprano. 

Instead of being included among the 
subscription events, the Ballet Russe will 
be played as an extra attraction. Other 
special events have not been determined, 
but very likely will include Nelson Eddy 
again and also Oscar Levant. 






























Albert Morini 


sented a New York Carnegie Hall recital 
on Feb. 3, after performances in the mid- 
west. 

Elie Siegmeister’s book, ‘A Treasury of 
\merican Song’, is a best seller, and the 
Victor Album of the American Ballad 
Singers was released in January. Jessica 
Dragonette, Stell Andersen, and Darius 
Milhaud continue their successful tours. 
The Great Piano Classics Series at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, arranged by 
Mr. Morini in cooperation with the Insti- 
tute at the Academy, will enlist the ser- 
vices of Stell Andersen on Jan. 28, Moriz 
Rosenthal on Feb. 25, Abram Chasins on 
March 25, and Darius Milhaud and Earl 
Maiman on April 22. It all sums up to 
“thriving business”. 


Boosey and Hawkes 
Artists Bureau 


HE Boosey and Hawkes Artists Bu 

reau has been established in New York 
as a division of the Boosey and Hawkes 
Company, which has its headquarters in 
London and branches in New York, To- 
ronto, Sydney and South Africa. Boosey 
and Hawkes as publishers are one of the 
oldest music houses in the world. Boosey 
dates its activities in London from the 
early 1800's and Hawkes from the 1850's 
both as publishers and musical instrument 
makers. 

The new Artist Bureau, aside from rep- 
resenting many composers connected with 
Boosey and Hawkes, presents a_ selected 
number of outstanding performers and 
lecturers. Sir Thomas Beecham, who is at 
present on a tour through the United 
States and Canada, heads the list of con- 
ductors, which includes Stanley Chapple, 
British conductor who is assistant to Serge 
Koussevitzky, and three Americans, Erno 
Rapee, Benjamin Grosbayne and Daniel 
Saidenberg, whose Little Symphony is also 
represented by Boosey and Hawkes. 

William Primrose and the Primrose 
Quartet have recently joined this bureau. 
The pianists represented by Boosey and 
Hawkes are Béla Barték, the famous com- 
poser-pianist, and his wife, Ditta Pasz- 
tory, Paul Wittgenstein, the left-handed 
player, and Betty Humby, British pianist, 
who recently came to this country. 

Singers represented by Boosey and 
Hawkes are Olga Forrai, Anjer Belmonte, 
and the English duo, Viola Morris and 
Victoria Andersen. Boosey and Hawkes 
Artists Bureau is specializing in arranging 
lectures. Among the well known lecturers 
represented by them are Béla Bartok, 
Stanley Chapple, Aaron Copland, Ernst 
Krenek, Colin McPhee and William Schu- 
man, 
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NEW YORK CONCERT MANAGERS 


Paul H. Stoes 


YEAR of substantial accomplishment 
and an outlook of uncommon bright- 
ness for the season just ahead epitomize the 
last twelvemonth activities of artists under 
the management of Paul H. Stoes. 
These prospects were strengthened by 


WGN Concerts 


INCE announcement of the formation of 
WGN Concerts, and its preliminary list 
of artists, many notable additions have been 
made by Austin Wilder, general director, 
and his associates. Plans for an active sea 
son during 1941-1942 have been pushed, 





Larry Gordon, Staff Photographer 
Paul H. Stoes 


conclusion of an agreement of affiliation be- 
tween the Stoes forces and WGN Con- 
certs, new major concert management or- 
ganization. 

Outstanding in the past year’s record 
was the triumphant success of the Littlefield 
Ballet on its first “all-American” tour. This 
swing through fifty cities and twenty states 
has been marked by capacity houses and 
the warmest critical praise for the work of 
Catherine Littlefield, director, and her en 
tire troupe of young American associates. 

Similar successes were recorded by other 
artists on the Stoes list. These include 
pianist-composer Abram Chasins, whose 
appearances with the Indianapolis, Boston 
and other major symphony orchestras were 
uniformly brilliantly received. 

Igor Stravinsky, conducting new compo- 
sitions of his own as well as the more 
familiar repertory, widened the circle of 
his personal achievements by appearances 
as guest conductor with the Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Minneapolis, Boston and other great 
orchestras. 

In Chicago an event of first importance 
in musical annals was Stravinsky’s con- 
ducting the world premiere of his Sym- 
phony in A, while in New York, shortly 
after the turn of the year, he conducted his 
Violin Concerto in a performance of the 
Ballet Russe. 

The original Don Cossack Chorus, Serge 
Jaroff conductor, under direction of Mr. 
Stoes by arrangement with Hurok Attrac- 
tions, Inc., is preparing for its twelfth con- 
secutive season of concertizing after an 
active and highly successful season just 
closed. The Curtis String Quartet, another 
of the Stoes major attractions, has been 
busy with engagements in Baltimore, Phil- 
adelphia, Wilmington and widely elsewhere, 
in addition to its reengagement to play in 
the Birmingham, Ala., Chamber Music Fes 
tival last October. 

A hearty “welcome home” was accorded 
Isaac Stern, young San Francisco violinist. 
when he returned to that citv for his fourth 
uppearance with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony. under the baton of Pierre Monteux. 
Mr. Stern also appeared as soloist with 
the New Orleans Symphonv. 

The return engagement of Moriz Rosen 
hal as soloist with the Youngstown Svm- 
phony Orchestra was another event which 
proved eminently successful. Many honors 

1 tribute to his long and brilliant career 

ere paid to this grand artist during the 

‘ason. 

Sharing in the Stoes plans for a heavy 





Larry Gordon 
Austin Wilder 


and excellent prospects for the first full 
vear of operations are reported. 

Among leading artists already under 
WGN Concerts management when first 
public announcement of its activities was 
made by Mr. Wilder were Josephine An- 
toine, Karin Branzell, John Brownlee and 
Frederick Jagel, all members of the Metro- 
politan Opera. Pianists Emma _ Boynet. 
Daniel Ericourt and Sascha Gorodnitzki: 
sopranos Marion Claire, Mutual’s radio 
star, and Maria Kurenko, international 
song interpreter, each supreme in her own 


field; Edward Dudley, young American 
heroic tenor; Michael Bartlett, tenor of 
opera, screen and radio; and Francisco 


Naya, brilliant Cuban tenor heard first with 
the San Francisco Opera; Bruce Foote, 
baritone; William Franklin, amazing young 
Negro baritone ; duo-pianists Celius Dough- 
erty and Vincenz Ruzicka; Janet Fairbank, 
American soprano of concerts and the Chi- 
cago Opera; and conductors José Yves 
Limantour, dynamic young Mexican, and 
Henry Weber, general director of the Chi 
cago Opera and musical director of station 
WGN, in Chicago. 

This list proved only a beginning, as a 
series of expansion moves followed in rapid 
succession. First of these was an affiliation 
agreement with Paul H. Stoes, widely 
known independent manager, by which Mr. 
Stoes personally joined the WGN Concerts 
forces and a number of outstanding artists 
formerly under the Stoes banner exclu- 
sively received the benefit of the combined 
resources of the joint management. 

Striving for a roster offering wide vari- 
ety, yet compact and balanced so that each 
artist might receive the “personalized di- 
rection”, in relation to both artist and local 
manager. which is the motive of the organ- 
ization, Mr. Wilder swiftly added a further 
array of talent in several categories. 

Among dancers. two distinctive groups 
were announced. These were Martha 
Graham, acknowledged the most important 
single personality in American dance, and 
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schedule during next season is Jacques 
Cartier, dance artist, who has been placed 
under management contract for 1941-42. 

Other artists available under the Stoes 
banner for the season include the famous 
two-piano team of Isabel and Silvio Scionti, 
the well known violinist Iso Briselli, the 
sensational trazilian mianist Bernardo 
Segall and the distinguished Manhattan 
Trio. 


Charles L. Wagner 


HARLES L. WAGNER announced 

last year a complete production of “The 
Barber of Seville’. It was designed only to 
celebrate his thirty years as a concert man- 
ager. Its success was so pronounced that 
he is celebrating his thirty-first year by re- 
peating it with the same star cast of last 
season. As proof of the success of the 
opera, nine-tenths of the towns have al- 
ready shown their full appreciation by 
booking for next season Mr. Wagner's 
other operatic venture, ‘Don Pasquale’. 

‘Don Pasquale’ will be presented in the 
same elaborate manner that Mr. Wagner 
presented ‘The Barber of Seville’. A star 
cast will include Stella Andreva, Francesco 
Valentino, baritone, and Bruno Landi, 
tenor, all of the Metropolitan opera. For 
‘Don Pasquale’ Mr. Wagner has selected 
Oscar Lassner, whom he first heard in 
Munich and other European cities five 
years ago. The chorus will be selected 
from the Metropolitan opera ranks. 

Both ‘The Barber of Seville’ and ‘Don 
Pasquale’ will be directed by Désiré De- 
frére, stage manager of the Metropolitan, 
and the musical direction will be in the 
capable hands of Giuseppe Bamboschek. 

Mr. Wagner has added to his list Jan 
Kiepura, tenor. 

Alexander Kipnis’s concerts take him far 
into the month of May; he opened his sea- 
son on the West Coast and will close it 
there. 

Zinka Milanov, dramatic soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, has had an active sea- 
son and will do more concerts next season, 
as will Alexander Sved, baritone. Maurice 
Eisenberg, American ’cellist, will continue 
in concert and with orchestras this season. 

Mr. Wagner states that one of his great 
disappointments is that Gieseking cannot 
come over next year, but he is offering 
three pianists, all under thirty years, Rosa- 
lyn Tureck, Joseph Battista and Anatole 
Kitain. Miss Tureck is appearing with the 
Minneapolis Symphony at New Orleans in 
February and touring with the St. Louis 
Symphony in the South in late March. 

Mr. Wagner is particularly gratified at 
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her Dance Group; and the modern theater 
duo-dancers, Jan Veen and Erika Thimey, 
guest artists for several seasons at the Bos- 
ton Pops Concerts. 

Egon Petri, one of the pianistic giants of 
the day, next appeared on the WGN Con- 
certs roster, and also a new pianist, impor- 
tant in quite a different wav, Sidney Foster, 
young winner of the first Leventritt Foun- 
dation award, appearing with the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony this Spring. 

Ossy Renardy and Stephan Hero, each 
well known in his own right, were violinists 
added, and a world-famous name joined the 
conductors’ group in Albert Coates. 

Additions to the list of vocalists included 
Beal Hober, American dramatic soprano; 
\lice Tully and Kathryn Witwer, sopranos, 
the former well known as recitalist, the 
latter an established favorite of radio and 
the Chicago Opera; Attilio Baggiore. tenor, 
of radio and opera, member of the Chicago 
Opera; Steven Kennedy. American Ivric 
baritone; and Dennis Morgan, overnight 
tenor sensation of the films, appeared in 
‘The Fighting 69th’ and opposite Ginger 
Rogers in ‘Kitty Foyle’, and who in em- 
barking on a concert career merely re- 
turned to the field of activity in which his 
rise was begun. 

Meanwhile, to serve such an aggregation 
expansion changes were necessary in the 
onerating nersonnel of WGN Concerts. 
Raymond Tavlor remaining in charge of 
the Chicago office, with Victor Kendall the 
representative in Hollywood. where also 
offices are maintained. Assisting Mr. Tay- 
lor in Chicago is Edward Elsen, and on the 
West Coast. Wilfrid Davis, formerly with 
Columbia Concerts Cornoration. has been 
placed in charge of activities in San Fran- 
cisco and the entire Northwest. Mr. Davis. 
who was also at one time business manager 
of the San Francisco Opera. is highly re- 
garded among his manv friends in the 
music world throughout the country, and is 





Charles L. Wagner 


the great success 
made by the various 
members of the two 
opera companies, and 
the New York press 
hailed the return of 
Bruno Landi, after 
two years’ absence 
from the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, with gen- 
eral approval. 
Jeanette MacDon- 
ald, unfortunately 
postponed two en- 
gagements this sea- 





son because of a 
slight cold. How- Edward W. Snowden 
ever, her score is 


almost perfect for appearances—these two 
postponements were the only ones in three 
seasons of over eighty concerts. 


enthusiastic over the prospects of WGN 
Concerts in that area. 

In the New York office, Margaret 
Ruckels, formerly with George Leyden 
Colledge and also with Columbia Concerts 
Corporation, was placed in charge of the 
Recital Department, handling concert ap- 
pearances of WGN artists in the New York 
metropolitan area. 

In the New York office a complete and 
thoroughly modern publicity department 
was organized, including the services of a 
staff with long and successful experience in 
newspaper and general publication work. 

The fundamental WGN Concerts policy 
has been partially summarized by Mr. 
Wilder in the phrases “personalized direc- 
tion” and “alertly independent”. 


Antonia Morse 


ERCY GRAINGER is fulfilling his 
third consecutive solidly booked season 

year, according to his representa- 
tive, Antonia Morse. 
From last October 
to May his schedule 
includes twenty-five 
appearances with 
orchestra and nine- 
teen recitals in addi- 
tion to a tour of 
twelve concerts 
through the Middle 
West as soloist with 
the Gustave Adol- 
phus Band in March. 

This Summer Mr. 
Grainger will spend 
one week at North- 
western University 
and a week at the University of Kansas, 
where, in addition to piano recitals, he will 
rehearse and conduct the bands. His 1941- 
42 season will open next October. 


this 





Antonia Morse 
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NewYork Concert Managers 
Bernard R. LaBerge 


Dolores Hayward 


Dolores Hayward is acting as personal 
representative for Eugenia Buxton, Ameri- 
can pianist, who is touring throughout the 
country this season; Irra Petina, mezzo- 

soprano of the Met- 


ropolitan Opera, 
who has been heard 
in many roles; 
Tashamira, dancer, 
who has appeared 
in recitals both in 


New York and on 
tour; and the Roth 
Quartet, which has 
had a busy schedule. 
These are by ar- 
rangement with the 
Concert Manage- 
ment Richard Cop- 
ley. Miss Hayward 
’ is also acting as per- 
sonal representative for Francia White, so- 
prano, who is well known through her 
radio broadcasts, by arrangement with L. 
E. Behymer, Los Angeles, California, im- 
presario. Miss Hayward has been field 
representative for Concert Management 
Richard Copley, for several years and has 
also done publicity for that management. 
She has made several European tours with 
Miss Buxton as well as traveling ex- 
tensively through the United States in be- 
half of her artists. 





Dolores Hayward 





Guild for Musicians 


RMINIE KAHN of the management, 

Guild for Musicians, in Steinway Hall, 
announces an enlarged list of soloists, en- 
sembles, and special programs, for the 
season 1941-42. Soloists include: 

Webster Aitken, American pianist, ap- 
pearing this season under Bruno Walter 
with the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, as soloist with the Buffalo Phil- 
harmonic, Utah State Symphony and other 
orchestras, as well as in recitals from coast 
to coast; Frances Blaisdell, American wo- 
man flutist heard with orchestras, in reci- 
tal, and chamber music; Suzanne Bloch, 
lutenist, singer to the lute, player of vir- 
ginals and recorders, whose concerts have 
taken her this season into wider territory ; 
Bruce Boyce, young Canadian-American 
baritone, who has had first-ranking Eng- 
lish oratorio and song recital appearances ; 
Alfred Mann, recorder and viola d’amore 
player; Sigurd Rascher, celebrated con- 
cert saxophonist appearing with major 
orchestras and in recital; David Sackson, 
American violinist; Helen Teschner Tas, 
American violin soloist with many orches- 
tras here and abroad; Edith Weiss-Mann, 
harpsichordist, heard this season as solo- 
ist and continuo player for Otto Klem- 
perer’s New York Bach Series at the New 
School for Social Research. 

Chamber music is an important part of 
this management’s work. Added this year 
are the Lehman Engel Singers, a group of 
five soloists conducted by Mr. Engel; and 
the Stuyvesant String Quartet, which has 
won much interest through its Columbia 
Recordings of old and new music. An- 
other new ensemble is that of Jeronimo 
Villarino, Spanish “flamenco” singer and 
guitarist, and Sofia Novoa, Spanish folk- 
song singer. Remaining with this manage- 
ment are: Harold and Marion Berkley, 
sonatas for violin and piano; the Blaisdell 
Woodwind Ensemble; Mozart Piano 
Quartet; the trio for original old music 
(Miss Bloch, Mr. Mann, Mme. Weiss- 
Mann) heard this season at the Eastman 
School of Music, and coming in concert 
at the Brooklyn Institute; the duo for so- 
natas and solos of Mr. Aitken and Miss 
Blaisdell; and the duo of Mme. Tas and 
Ernst Victor Wolff, harpsichordist-pianist. 

Lecture-recitals and lectures will be 
given by Aaron Copland, Nicolas Nabokoff, 
Lazare Saminsky and B. H. Haggin. 

Louise Crane will offer the three “non- 
concert” music programs given by her this 
season at the Pittsfield Museum of Ameri- 
can swing music, Spanish dance and folk 
music and Brazilian music. 
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ERNARD R. LaBERGE announces 

that after many months of anxiety, 
the Belgian Piano String Quartet suc- 
ceeded in getting out of Belgium and is 
now in America ful- 
filling a tour of over 
forty concerts from 
coast to coast. 

Mr. LaBerge per- 
suaded the famous 
French organist, Jo- 
seph Bonnet to come 
to America. So far, 
Mr. Zonnet has 
played fifty-one con- 
certs in the United 
States and Canada 
and has about twen- 
ty more to play be- 
fore the end of the 
present season. 

For next season, Mr. LaBerge, who has 
a special interests in chamber music, is 
presenting the American Society of An- 
cient Instruments from Philadelphia. For 
many years this group has _ presented 
yearly festivals in Philadelphia. Next year 
the ensemble, consisting of Jo Brodo, quin- 
ton; Flora Stad, harpsichord; Ben Stad, 
viole d’amour ; Josef Smit, viola de gamba ; 
and Maurice Stad, basse de viole, will tour. 

E. Robert Schmitz, who is giving a Car- 
negie Hall recital on March 26, will make 
a transcontinental tour of America and 
Canada next season following a very busy 
season this year including appearances with 
the St. Louis and Cincinnati Symphonies, 
and recitals in all parts of the country and 
in Canada, 

A newcomer to Mr. LaBerge’s list, 
Viola Wasterlain, violinist, will make a 
transcontinental tour next season follow- 
ing her cordial reception in New York this 
year at Town Hall and her appearance 
with orchestra at Carnegie Hall set for 
Feb. 9. At this date a substantial number 
of engagements is already signed. 

Louis Bailly and Genia Robinor, violist 
and pianist, who recently gave a success- 
ful sonata program at the Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall, will tour the United 
States and Canada. 

The Barton Harp Quintet, which is 
booked for a middlewestern tour this 
Spring, will tour the West and California. 





Bernard R. La Berge 


William Neill, Inc. 


OR the season 1941-42, William Neill, 
Inc., will present for the third season 
under its management Reginald and Gladys 
Laubin, exponents 
of the American In- 
dian Dance. Their 
only New York ap- 
pearance this season 
will be on April 4 
at the American 
Museum of Natural 
History. 
A new addition is 
Atty van den Berg, 





solo dancer, who 

was formerly the 

leading dancer with 

the Ballet Jooss, 

tte José Limon has 
William Neill been called by the 
draft system for a 


period of one year, and it is expected he 
will resume his dancing next season. Miss 
van den Berg is filling a number of his 
concerts for him this Spring. 

Alton Jones, pianist, will reappear un- 
der this management, as will Florence 
Reed, the noted actress, who makes a lim- 
ited number of Personal Appearance Lec- 
tures. Mr. Neill is also representing for 
lectures Eddie Dowling and Philip Reed, 
both stars of stage and screen. Miss Reed 
is currently rehearsing for a revival of 
Emlyn Williams’ play, ‘Night Must Fall’. 
William Neill, Inc., also acts as personal 
representative to a group of younger 
American artists. 








Roger Aubert, 
who is this month giving his third consecu- 
tive New York recital at Town Hall, and 
who met with particular success this year 
in many colleges and universities in the 
West, will also tour extensively. 

Ernst Wolff, the baritone who has re- 
vived the art of singing Lieder to his own 
accompaniment, is at present completing 
a tour of thirty-seven concerts and will 
have a busy season of bookings next year. 

Mr. LaBerge is now dealing with two 
prominent foreign organists whom he will 
introduce to America next year. His vari- 
ous American organ virtuosi have filled 
over one hundred fifty concerts this year. 





Tenney Management 


OR the season of 1941-42, Philip T. 
Brown of Tenney Management offers 
the following : 


Pianists, Frederick 
Bristol, specializing 
in modern repertoire ; 
Veronica Mimoso, 
fourteen - year - old 


prodigy who made 
her successful debut 
this year; Francis 
Moore. 

Duo Pianists, Eli- 
zabeth Read = and 
Lois Townsley. 

Violinist, Laura 
‘Archera. 


Harpsichord, Vir- 
ginal and Recorder, 
Elna Sherman, in 
concert, ensemble and lecture recital. 

Vocalists, Dorothy Potter and Lillian 
Sharp, sopranos; Shirley Sinclair, mezzo- 
soprano; Misha Ferenzo, tenor; Piero 
Pierotic, formerly of the Vienna State 
Opera and Andrew White, baritones ; Ray- 
mond Hunter, bass-baritone. 

Ensembles, Madrigalists, seven singers 
presenting madrigals, motets and chansons ; 
Bel Canto Trio, soprano, mezzo-soprano 
and contralto; Gotham Trio, piano, violin 
and ’cello. 

Dancers, 
Delza. 

Entertainers, Cornelia Stabler, monolo- 
gist (Original Character Sketches) ; Henry 
Scott, Music and Humor in the Modern 
Manner. 

Lecturers, Edward Avis, bird mimic: 
Claudia de Lys, Superstitions and Social 
Usages; Helen Windsor, Piano music and 
composers. 


Philip T. Brown 


Hortense Dolan and Sophia 


J. J. Vincent 


NDER the management of Vincent 

Attractions, Inc., for the season of 
1941-42 are: Elisabeth Rethberg and Mar- 
jorie Lawrence, sopranos of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company. 





J. J. Vincent 


Swiss-American pianist 








Mirs. B. Mary Pingle 
” N RS. B. MARY PINGLE has selected 


the following list of American 
Artists of Distinction for 1941-1942: 

Pauline Pierce, mezzo-soprano, and Gean 
Greenwell, bass baritone, will appear dur- 
ing July and August with the Chautauqua 
Opera Company for their eighth consecu- 
tive season. Miss Pierce has appeared in 
concerts and Festi- 
vals in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, 
and many other 
states and in broad- 
cast. 

Gean Greenwall, 
who appeared with 
the Indianapolis 
Symphony in De- 
cember as Mephis- 
topheles in ‘Faust’, 
had three appear- 
ances with the New 
York Philharmonic 
Symphony in Car- 
negie Hall, appear- 
ed for the fourth time with the Handel 
and Haydn Society of Boston, and has con- 
certized in New York, West Virginia, Mas- 
sachusetts and Pennsylvania; with Spring 
engagements in Ohio and Pennsylvania 
and in the ‘Messiah’ at Syracuse University. 

Evelyn Eby and Reginald Bedford, Can- 
adian duo-pianists, have concertized across 
Canada to Vancouver, with radio appear- 
ances over the Canadian Broadcasting Sys- 
tem; and recitals in New York. 

Julia Mahoney, dramatic lyric soprano, 
has combined radio appearances over Na- 
tional and Columbia networks with concert 
appearances. Frank Parker has concertized 
in Illinois, New York and New Jersey. 

New artists under Mrs. Pringle’s man- 
agement this season are: 

Virginia Blair, lyric soprano, who has 
been soloist with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony and concertized in Iowa, Missouri, 
Pennsylvania and New York, has been en- 
gaged for six performances with the Phila- 
delphia La Scala Opera Company. 

Elsie MacFarlane, contralto, who has 
been engaged as soloist at the sixtieth 
‘Messiah’ Festival at Lindsborg, Kansas, 
in December, had two appearances with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Leonard Treash, basso cantante, has 
again been re-engaged for the Philadelphia 
3ach Festival; appeared as Figaro in ‘The 
Marriage of Figaro’ and as Mephisto in 
‘Faust’ with the Philadelphia Opera Com- 
pany, and throughout West Virginia, New 
York, Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

Frederic Krueger, tenor, whose oratorio 
activities during the past year have taken 
him across country in eight states, has ap- 
peared in leading tenor roles with the Phil- 
adelphia Opera Company, and concertized 
widely. 

Stanley Carlson, bass baritone, who has 
had appearances with the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, the Chautauqua Opera Company, 
and with the Mozart Gotham Opera Com- 
panies, is being booked for concert, oratorio 
and operetta performances. 

Sarah Revelle and Guthrie Frye, a new 
soprano-tenor recital duo, have appeared in 
Delaware, Maryland and Virginia. 

Harvey Shapiro, ’cellist, winner of the 
Loeb Prize, an Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Scholarship at Pittsfield, Mass., a Willem 
Willeke Scholarship and the Naumburg 
Foundation Award of a Town Hall Debut 
Recital, is a member of Arturo Toscanini’s 
NBC Symphony and virtuoso member of 
the Primrose Quartet. 

The Philadelphia Quartet, a mixed vocal 
quartet composed of Martha Fenton, so- 
prano, Elsie MacFarlane, contralto, Fred- 
eric Krueger, tenor, and Leonard Treash, 
bass, has been recently reorganized, and is 
booked for several recitals in Pennsylvania. 


B. Mary Pingle 





Garland Cooper 


ARLAND COOPER, personal repre- 
sentative, presents for the season of 
1941-42, the following artists: Creighton 
Allen, pianist; Arthur Anderson, bass; 
Eleanor 3rownell, soprano; Richard 
Browning, tenor; Vera Covert, dramatic 


soprano; Morley Evans, baritone; Arthur 
Gerry, Wagnerian tenor; Anna Handzlik, 
contralto. 
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NewYork Concert Managers 


Willard Matthews 


ILLARD MATTHEWS announces 

that the following artists will be 
under his management for the remainder of 
this season, and the season of 1940 and 
1941. Mr. Matthews also announces his 
affiliation with Henry Wiese of 1674 Broad- 
way, to represent his artists in Broadway 
and musical productions : 

Edwin Strawbridge, internationally known 
dancer, who will set out on the second por- 
tion of his tour, from coast to coast and 
will return to New York City around the 
middle of May, is fulfilling the most exten- 





Willard Matthews 


sive tour of his career. Mr. Strawbridge 
will also fulfill Summer engagements as 
well as again conduct his Summer dance 
colony at Newnan, Georgia, from June 15 
to July 20. 

The Metropolitan Trio of New York, 
Mack Walmer, pianist; David Pratt, ’cel- 
list, and Stanley Kraft, violinist, have 
played over fifty-five concerts this season. 
They will appear in fifteen additional con- 
certs between now and the end of June, 
throughout the South, Mid-west and New 
England States. 

Gertrude Berggren, contralto, has been 
signed for an extensive tour through the 


middle west, during October-November, 
1941, by Lucius Pryor, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Miss Berggren will appear in joint 


recital with Donald Dame, tenor, also under 
Matthews Management. Miss Berggren 
will appear with the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston in March. 

Helen Marshall, lyric soprano, will again 
appear in Summer operetta productions 
during the coming Summer months. She 
will leave on tour through the South on 
Feb. 15, fulfilling a two-week concert tour. 

Walter Mills, baritone, will leave for the 
mid-west around Feb. 10 to fulfill concert 
and orchestral engagements, both as soloist 
and in joint recital with Carol Wolfe, 
mezzo-soprano, 

Judith Doniger, dramatic soprano, will 
tour through the South during the months 
of April and early May, fulfilling concert 
and oratorio engagements. Miss Doniger 
will sing with the Schenectady Symphony 
on April 22. 

The Farbman Symphonetta, conducted by 
Harry Farbman, violinist and assistant con- 
certmaster with Alfred Wallenstein of the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, made a sen- 
sational success in their Town Hall appear- 
ance on Dec. 18. 

Elwyn Carter, baritone, recently returned 
from the South where he sang many con- 
certs and appeared in a number of oratorio 
performances. Mr. Carter will appear with 
the Schenectady Symphony on April 22, 
and in Philadelphia with the Orpheus 
Club. 

Donald Dame, tenor, has been contracted 
for an extensive tour through the middle 
west, in joint recital with Gertrude Berg- 


gren, contralto, under the tour direction of 
Lucius Pryor of Council Bluffs, lowa. This 
tour will take place during October-Novem- 
ber, 1941. He will also appear with the 
Schenectady Symphony with the Handel 
and Haydn Society and will tour the South. 

Mary Gale Hafford, violinist, recently 
appeared in concert in joint recital with 
Fred Hufsmith and Muriel Wilson, and an 
appearance with the Terre Haute Sym- 
phony. 

Larra Browning, soprano, has returned 
from a successful tour through the South- 
eastern Seaboard States, singing in concert 
and oratorio. Miss Browning is scheduled 
for a number of Spring appearances in 
Connecticut, New York and New Jersey. 

Burton Cornwall, bass-baritone, is sched- 
uled to appear with the Hartford Oratorio 
Society, Connecticut, in the ‘St. Matthew 
Passion’ on April 7. He will appear in sev- 
eral concerts in and around New York City 
in the Spring as guest artist. 

David Pratt, ‘cellist, a pupil of Felix 
Salmond of the Juilliard School of Music, 
is a member of the Metropolitan Trio of 
New York under this same management. 
Mr. Pratt is scheduled to fulfill concerts 
this Spring, during the Summer months on 
tour and also to play a number of concerts 
next season in joint recitals. 

Muriel Wilson, soprano, and Fred Huf- 
smith, tenor, have been touring the Eastern 
Seaboard States, dividing their time be- 
tween their NBC radio appearances and 
the concert stage. They will fulfill many 
engagements during the coming months be- 
tween New York City and Florida, on tour. 

Carol Wolfe, mezzo-soprano, will tour 
throughout the mid-west during the month 
of April, in joint recital with Walter Mills, 
baritone. She is scheduled to appear in 
Gunnison, Col., Nebraska, Kansas, Arkan- 
saw, Indiana, Illinois, Pennsylvania, and 
Columbus, Georgia. 

Thomas Richner, pianist, who is one of 
the Naumburg Winners of 1940, is sched- 
uled to appear in Town Hall on Feb. 25. 
Mr. Richner just returned from the South- 
ern States where he played eleven concerts 
in three weeks, seven of which were return 
engagements from last season. He will 
again leave on tour in April. 

Gordon Dilworth, baritone, who recently 
appeared on the Semi-Finals of the Metro 
politan Opera Auditions of the Air, will 
tour through the middle west next season 
under the direction of Lucius Pryor of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Lucy Brown, American pianist, has been 
heard this season in Metropolitan New 
York, through her series of concerts which 
she is presenting at the Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall. 

Donald Gage, tenor, was engaged by the 
Handel and Haydn Society of Boston to 
sing at Symphony Hall in “The Messiah’ in 
December and also appeared with the Hart- 
ford Oratorio Society. 

Zona Hall, lyric-coloratura soprano, will 
appear in the late Spring as guest artist 
with several glee clubs, as well as in con- 
cert on tour. She will tour the mid-west 
and the Eastern Seaboard States during the 
Summer months in joint recital. 

Bechtel and Steinmetz, duo-pianists, will 
tour through the Southern States during 
the month of March. They will appear in 
ten concerts throughout Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee and Georgia. They will play 
in joint recital with Elwyn Carter, bari- 
tone, in Buffalo, N. Y., in early March. 

Lucia Graeser, lyric soprano, has sung 
with the London Ontario Symphony, the 
Dallas Symphony and the Shreveport 
Louisiana Symphony. 

Adalaide DeLoca, who recently signed 
with Mr. Matthews, has fulfilled many con- 
cert engagements including oratorio ap- 
pearances. She has also appeared with 
Erno Rapee in an all-Tchaikovsky pro- 
gram. 

Jack Kilty, baritone, is now appearing in 
the Sonja Henie Ice Show at The Center 
Theatre, ‘It Happens on Ice’. 

June Hess Kelly, soprano, has been solo- 
ist with the St. Cecelia Club under Willard 
Sektberg, and has appeared as soloist with 
Victor Harris. 





Ray Hallmans 


ONCERT Management Ray Halmans 

announces its list of artists for the 
1941-42 season, and additions of unusual 
interest to an already attractive roster are 
to be noted. Rose- 
marie Brancato, lyric 
coloratura soprano, 
has joined the Hal- 
mans office, as well 
as Miriam Marmein, 
dancer and mime. Of 
Miss Brancato, Miss 
Halmans said: “I 
am sure that Rose- 
marie Brancato will 
have an exception- 
ally busy season.” 

Other singers on 
the list include Ro- 
land Hayes, Yves 
Tinayre and Harold 
Haugh, tenors; Lilian Knowles, contralto ; 
and Arthur Kent, baritone. 

Pianists on the Halmans list include: 
Frank Sheridan; John Kirkpatrick; and 
Germaine Leroux, the French artist. 
Violinists: Carroll Glenn and Rachmael 
Weinstock; Janos Scholz, ’cellist. Also on 
the list is the Musical Art Quartet. 

This will be the third season for 
new musical bureau. 


Vera Bull Hull 


ONCERT Management Vera Bull Hull 
has made several additions to its list 
for the season of 1941-42, including La 
Meri, internationally known dancer, and 





Ray Halmans 


the 








Gianna Bernhard, Czech soprano, well 
known in opera on the continent. 
Mrs. Hull will also book the distin- 
i 
Mishkin 


Vera Bull Hull 


guished pianists, Arthur Loesser and Beryl 
Rubinstein in solo and duo recitals ;The 
Apollo Boys Choir of Birmingham; The 
New York Symphonetta; The Interna- 
tional Singers (Male Quartet); Frances 
Hall and Rudolph Gruen, two-piano team; 


[he Marianne Kneisel String Quartet; 
The Marsyas Trio, including Mildred 
Hunt, flutist; Biggerstaff and Vollmer, 


dance team; and this season will book the 
first tour of Graham Harris, conductor, and 
his ‘Liberty Belles’, a band of thirty-five 
women orchestra players. 

For solo artists, Mrs. Hull presents Dor- 
othy Baker, soprano soloist at St. Barthol- 
omew’s, available in concert and oratorio. 
Robert Crawford, baritone soloist at 
St. Thomas, will, in addition to his indi- 
vidual engagements, appear with Dorothy 
Baker in “The Secret of Suzanne’ and other 
operatic programs. Hilda Ohlin, lyric so- 
prano, formerly of the Chicago Opera; 
Joanne Denault and Ardelle Warner, con- 
traltos; Myron Taylor, Alfred Hopkins, 
Arthur Bailey and Giuseppe Balestrieri, 
tenors; Foster Miller, bass; Paulina Ru- 
vinska, pianist; Ana Drittell, ’cellist. 

The New York Theatre Group, directed 
by Jan Lindermann, will also be booked 
through Vera Bull Hull’s Management. 

Arthur Loesser and Beryl Rubinstein, 
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distinguished pianists, appeared in several 
recitals, in two Town Hall recitals and 
gave a performance for the National Music 
Educators Convention in Cleveland. 

The Apollo Boys Choir of Birming- 
ham had a two-weeks’ tour north, and in 
February the Choir is to be in Florida and 
in the late Spring tour to the West Coast, 
connecting with their appearance in Los 
Angeles in June before the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. 

Robert Crawford, baritone, flew his own 
plane 7,500 miles in five weeks to keep en- 
gagements in the West. 

Dorothy Baker, soprano, has appeared in 
oratorio and recital and has also been heard 
in many important works in St. Barthol- 
omew’s, 

Hilda Ohlin, soprano, sang in oratorio 
and recital, and gave her first Town Hall 
recital on Jan. 21. 

Frances Hall and Rudolph Gruen are 
booked for a series of concerts in Kentucky 
and Tennessee in April. 

The New York Symphonetta is booked 
for a number of concerts beginning the 
week of March 16, 

Stephan Hero, violinist, following his 
many engagements in Mexico, will be solo- 
ist with the Youngstown Symphony in 
February and at St. Marys College, Md. 

Paulina Ruvinska, pianist, was soloist 
with the Marion, Ohio, Symphony and with 
the Lewistown Symphony recently. At the 
next concert of the Lewistown Symphony 
in February, Foster Miller, bass, will be 
the soloist. Mr. Miller also has had a 
number of operatic engagements. 

Joanne Denault, contralto, was soloist in 
the ‘Messiah’ with the Cleveland Messiah 
Chorus, the Civic Chorus of Akron, Holli- 
daysburg, Pa., and with the Davidson and 
Queens College Choral Societies in Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Ardelle Warner, contralto, is appearing 
widely in opera, sang the ‘Messiah’, at Kent, 
Ohio, and recently gave a recital for the 
Woman’s Club in Middletown, Ohio. 

Alfred Hopkins, tenor, was soloist with 
the Bridgeport and Hartford, Conn., Sym- 
phonies ; with the Octavo Club of Schenec- 
tady and appeared in recital in Bridgeport. 
_ Arthur Bailey, tenor, was ‘Messiah’ solo- 
ist in Charlotte, N. C. Soon Mr. Bailey 
gives a recital for the Pennsylvania College 
for Women in Pittsburgh. 

Mildred Hunt, flutist, has appeared sev- 
eral times with the Montreal Symphony in 
recital for the Eclectic Club and Flute Club 
of New York. She will appear as soloist 
with the New York Symphonetta on its 
tour in March. 


Michael De Pace 


ICHAEL DE PACE, who for the past 

decade has acted as personal repre- 
sentative fer. many leading artists, an- 
nounces that, among the artists that he 
represents ‘Robert Weede, baritone, of 
the Metropolitan 
Opera Association, 
and Raoul. Jobin, 
tenor, of the Met- 
ropolitan, who are 
under the manage- 
ment of Arthur 
Judson, will be 
available through 
him for concert 
engagements next 
season. Giovanni 
Martinelli, tenor of 
the Metropolitan 
Opera, Josephine 
Tuminia, soprano, 
of the Metropoli- 
tan, and Mobley 
Lushanya, Indian 
oe soprano of the 
Chicago Opera, will be available through 
the NBC Artists Service. Other artists 
represented by Mr. De Pace are Vivian 
Della Chiesa, lyric soprano; Enid Szan- 
tho, contralto, of the Chicago and Metro- 
politan Opera Companies; Ettore Panizza, 
conductor of the Metropolitan Opera; 
Nicola Moscona, bass of the Metropolitan ; 
Lorenzo Alvary, bass of the San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago and St. Louis Opera Com- 
panies ; Della Samoiloff, dramatic soprano ; 
Eugene Conley, tenor; and Earl Wright- 
son, baritone. Mr. De Pace is casting di- 
rector for the newly organized Trenton 
Opera. 





Michael De Pace 
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DATES ALREADY COMPLETED: Baltimore, Md.; Utica, N. Y.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Toronto, Ontario, Canada; Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; Erie, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Cleveland, Ohio; Youngstown, Ohio; New Castle, Pa.; Indiana, Pa.; Tarentum, Pa.; Mid- 
land, Mich.; Toledo, Ohio; Jackson, Mich.; Flint, Mich.; Cicero, Ill.; Ottawa, Ill.; Chicago, Ill.; Charleston, Ill.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Stillwater, Okla.; Tulsa, Okla. (2 perf.) 


TO BE FULFILLED: Norman, Okla.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; Denton, Tex.; College Station, Tex.; Abilene, Tex.; Ft. Worth, 
Tex.; Dallas, Tex.; Memphis, Tenn.; Vicksburg, Miss.; Montgomery, Ala.; Asheville, N. C.; Rock Hill, N. C.; Durham, N. C.; 
Greensboro, N. C.; Charleston, W. Va.; Norfolk, Va.; Fredericksburg, Va.; Washington, D. C. 
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A Company of 65—Symphony Orchestra 


Concert Management: 


PAUL H. STOES, INC. 
Affiliated with WGN Concerts 


WGN, Inc., affiliate Mutual Broadcasting System, Inc. 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for February 10, 1941 


NewYork Concert Managers 


S. Hurok 


(Continued from page 32) 


fillment of her commitments the contralto 
will retire to her Connecticut home to rest 
and prepare for a similar 1941-42 season. 

Tours are now also in the process of ful- 
fillment by Artur Rubinstein, pianist; 

Mischa Elman, violinist and the Original 
Don Cossack Chorus under their conductor 
Serge Jaroff who are now culminating their 
eleventh season. Mr. Rubinstein, who be- 
gan his tour in October enlivened his pro- 
gram by breaking off at Austin, Texas, to 
spend the month of February in Mexico. 
After seven concerts in Mexico City alone 
he will return to complete his assignments 
which will take him through April. Mischa 
Elman has been heard this year throughout 
the nation since October and he will con- 
tinue his activities through April. 

The Don Cossacks made more than 100 
appearances between October and April. 
They are slated for a reappearance in Car- 
negie Hall on March 14 with Serge Jaroff, 
their director, conducting as usual. 

Jan Peerce who has become increasingly 
popular in the concert field in the last four 
years, has completed his second season 
under Mr. Hurok’s management with a 
September to April calendar. Although 
Mr. Peerce has sung many times in Car- 
negie Hall, notably as soloist with Tos- 
canini and Rachmaninoff, on March 10 he 
will make his’ first Carnegie Hall recital 
appearance. 

A young tenor, William Horne, who has 
been more than fulfilling the promise he 
showed when he won the Naumburg Foun- 
dation prize in 1938, has been engaged in 
growing tours of the eastern and midwest- 
ern states, this year including Canada. On 
Feb. 26 he will sing in Bach’s ‘St. John’s 
Passion’ with the New Friends of Music 
Orchestra, conducted by Fritz Stiedry, at 
Carnegie Hall. 

Mr. Hurok successfully imported Car- 
men Amaya, gypsy dancer who is currently 
appearing at the Beachcomber in New 
York City. Plans are now in operation to 
create a revue centered around this dancer 
and announcement of their completion will 
soon be forthcoming. 

Four new artists have been added to the 
Hurok roster for next season. First, Ruth 
Draper who recently participated in a novel 
joint appearance with her nephew—dancer 
Paul Draper. She will begin her solo ap- 
pearance under S. Hurok’s banner early 
next Fall. The second addition is eight- 
year old Saundra Berkova, violinist. Alex- 
ander Borovsky, pianist, has returned from 
South America and is preparing for an 
extensive tour under Mr. Hurok’s guidance. 
Listed as a discovery is Blanche Thebom, 
mezzo-soprano. 

With this impressive index of talent, Mr. 
Hurok looks forward to the 1941-42 season 
with the conviction that American audiences 
will be hearing and seeing the best that 
concert hall and theatre can provide. 





Civic Concert Service 
(Continued from page 32) 


Kerstin Thorborg, Gladys Swarthout and 
Anne Jamison. 

Instrumentalists of high popularity and 
greatly in demand for Civic Music engage- 
ments include the two-piano teams of Lubo- 
shutz and Nemenoff, Josef and Rosina 
Lhevinne; Roland Gundry, Erica Morini, 
the Gordon String Quartet, Alexander 
Brailowsky, Artur Rubinstein, Fritz Kreis- 
ler, Efrem Zimbalist, Nathan Milstein, Jos- 
eph Szigeti and Sergei Rachmaninoff. 
More associations than ever before have 
witnessed one or more performances of the 
Ballet Russe while every major symphony 
orchestra in the United States has had 
numerous Civic engagements. 

In commenting upon this past year of 
activity O. O. Bottorff proudly mentioned 
the fact that each succeeding year has seen 
the Civic Music Plan bringing concerts to 
more and more people in America. ,In the 
past five years alone the number of associa- 
tions has tripled and each year sees more 





associations joining the ranks. This in- 
crease in the number of associations has 
necessitated increasing the field staff con- 
siderably, and several new members re- 
cently have been added to the force. 

George Engles, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, continues as 
president of Civic Concert Service; O. O. 
Bottorff as vice-president and general man- 
ager; and D. L. Cornetet as assistant man- 
ager in charge of the western division and 
the Chicago offices. The other officers are: 
Mark Woods, secretary and _ treasurer; 
R. J. Teichner, assistant treasurer; Henry 
Ladner, assistant secretary; and H. F. 
McKeon, auditor. 

Niles Trammell, president of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, is chairman 
of the Civic Board of Directors. The other 
Board members are: A. L. Ashby, Mr. 
Woods, Mr. Engles and Mr. Bottorff. 


Josephine Vila, Inc. 


OSEPHINE VILA, now in her fourth 

season in personal representation and 
publicity, announces that for 1941-42 she 
will present the following: 

Sopranos: Vivian Della Chiesa, Fran- 
ces Newsom, Ishbel Mutch, Enid Hellman 
(coloratura) and Marta Burgwin. 

Tenors: Michael Bartlett. 

Baritones: Harrington Van Hoesen, Ell- 
wood Hawkins and Harrison Christian. 

Contraltos: Catharine Gray. 

Violinists: Harry Shub. 

Special Attractions: Henri Deering, 
pianist, and Francis Macmillen, violinist, 
in sonata recitals; Jovita Fuentes, soprano, 
and Rodolfo Cornejo, pianist and lecturer, 
in Philippine music. 











Milton Bendiner 


ONCERT Management Milton Ben- 
diner announces for the season 1941-42, 
the following attractions: 

Theo Karle, tenor, who will again be 
heard in concert and 
in oratorio; Emily 
Roosevelt, soprano, 
who has just com- 
pleted a New Eng- 
land tour with ap- 
pearances at Bangor, 
Me., and Middle- 
bury, Vt., where she 
was heard with the 
symphony orches- 
tras; Joan Field, 
violinist, whose ap- 
pearance with the 
New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony as 
well as with the sym- 
phony orchestras in Detroit and St. Louis, 
have marked her as outstanding. Miss 
Field is to be heard with the Cincinnati 
Symphony under Goossens. 

Pietro Yon, organist; Serge Kotlarsky, 
violinist, who pauses from his manifold 
radio broadcasts to accept the call to the 
concert field; Anton Rovinsky, pianist, who 
has been heard in concert in the Eastern 
United States during the past season, many 
of his appearances having been re-engage- 
ments; Carmen Reuben, mezzo soprano, 
whose appearances in recital in New York 
have evoked praise; Smetla Tara, soprano, 
whose appearance in recital at Town Hall 
in New York brought considerable inter- 
est; Andor Foldes, whose own concertis- 
ing has been shared by his tour with Szi- 
geti; the Metropolitan Trio, which made 
its New York debut with the New Friends 
of Music at Town Hall on Jan. 12; Ernice 
Lawrence, young American tenor, who will 
be heard in concert in New York, New 
Jersey and Eastern Pennsylvania during 
the current season; Barbara Farnsworth, 
soprano; Ethel Glen Hier, composer, who 
will be heard in a series of lecture-reci- 
tals; Adela Laue, who will pause from her 
activities at her Clinic for Musical Ther- 
apy to lecture on this subject before col- 
leges and bodies in the Eastern United 





Milton Bendiner 


‘States; Marguerite Potter, to whose reci- 


tals will be added several lectures on the 
opera and song literature. 





Louise Holdsworth, dancer, who intro- 
duced some modern repertoire in her re- 
cent appearance at the McMillin Theatre 
of Columbia University, will be scheduled 
for appearances in New York and New 
England during the current season; Chor- 
penning will continue her program of char- 
acterizations and drama, her recent tour 
through the Middle West having been emi- 
nently successful; Florence Tarr and Fay 
Foster will introduce a new note in pro- 
grams of literary and dramatic interest 
with distinctive musical settings. 





Musical Artists Bureau 


HE feature of this third year’s activ- 
ity of Musical Artists’ Bureau was the 
presentation to the American Musical pub- 
lic of the Netherland pianist, Egon Petri, 
whose extensive tour included appearances 
with major orchestras and recitals at nu- 


merous colleges. 

Wiktor Labunsky, 
recitalist, soloist, 
composer, conductor, 
and lecturer, will be 
as widely recognized 
in the near future. 
The current season 
has seen this artist 
in all these capaci- 
ties. 

William Allen, pi- 
anist, best known as 
the pioneer  per- 
former of works by 
American Negro 
composers, especially 
William Grant Still, 
is continuing his tours through American 
colleges. 

Ozanne Marsh, young American pianist, 
has given concerts before audiences in sev- 
eral European countries and in America he 
has justly won plaudits. 

The recent successful Town Hall debut 
of Kenneth Spencer, Negro bass, resulted 
in his obtaining immediately an offer for a 
South American tour. 

Anne Wiggins Brown, soprano, known 
as the star of George Gershwin’s opera 
‘Porgy and Bess’ is returning to the con- 
cert stage. She will appear as joint artist 
with the popular ‘Southernaires at Town 
Hall on March 9, before embarking on a 
South American tour as a ‘Goodwill-Am- 
bassador’ of North American music. 

Todd Duncan, Negro baritone, inter- 
rupted his concert tour to join the cast of 
the popular Broadway musical play ‘Cabin 
in the Sky.’ Next season will see him again 
on the concert stage and before the micro- 
phone. 





H. F. V. Edward 


Mrs. Anna C, Molyneaux 


NDER the management of Mrs. Moly- 

neaux are: The Dessoff Choirs, The 
Dalcroze School of Music, The Walter W. 
Naumburg Musical Foundation, National 
Music League, Inc., The Harvard Glee 
Club and The Myra Hess Fund. 

The Dessoff Choirs is now in its twenty- 
seventh season in New York City. On 
March 29 in Carnegie Hall the Choirs will 
appear in the Brahms ‘Requiem’, closing 
the National Orchestral Association’s 
Brahms Series. 

The Dalcroze School of Music is enter- 
ing the second semester of this season, and 
due to the demand for Dalcroze teachers, 
the normal courses have been resumed this 
season. This is the only normal school for 
the Delcroze approach to music in the 
United States. Paul Boepple is the direc- 
tor and has been for the last fourteen years. 

The Walter W. Naumburg Musical 
Foundation is accepting applications now 
for its seventeenth annual auditions. Win- 
ners of these auditions will be given a 
Town Hall debut recital the following sea- 
son under the auspices of the Foundation. 
The winners of last season were Abbey 
Henry Simon, pianist, who made his debut 
on Oct. 28, 1940, Harry Cykman, violinist, 
who was presented on Jan. 21, 1941, and 
Thomas Richner, pianist, who will appear 
on Feb. 25. The Foundation may give as 
many as six awards or none at all during a 
season, based entirely upon the decision of 
the judges as to the ratings of the appli- 
cants. Singers, violinists, ‘cellists and pian- 








ists may compete in the auditions. 
The Nationa! Music League is success- 


fully entering it. second session as the only 
non-commercial cooperative concert man- 
agement bureau for young American artists. 
Its organization is founded with the aim of 
encouraging and aiding the young musician 
whose only capital is his outstanding ability, 
and who needs an opportunity to earn his 
own career. Currently under the manage- 
ment of the League are Jean Bryan, con- 
tralto; Ruth Diehl, soprano ; Gizella Ehren- 
werth, violinist; Ruth Freeman, flutist; 
William Gephart, baritone; William Mas- 
selos, pianist; Bertha Melnik, accompanist ; 
Walter Robert, accompanist, and Zadel 
Skolovsky, pianist. 

The Harvard and Radcliffe Glee Clubs 
come to New York on March 30, when 
they will present a program of English 
music in Town Hall. 

The Myra Hess Fund was started by 
friends, admirers and sympathizers of Miss 
Hess with a desire to encourage and aid 
her in her work for the lesser known 
musicians in London. The officers of the 
Fund are Mrs. Frederick Steinway, hon- 
orary chairman; Arthur Mendel, secretary ; 
Silvia Saunders, treasurer, and Mrs. Anna 
C. Molyneaux, assistant treasurer and man- 
ager. Miss Hess’s noon-day concerts in 
the National Art Gallery are the one oasis 
of peace in London. The first concert given 
by the Fund in New York for the benefit of 
Miss Hess’s work was the Bach ‘Christmas’ 
Oratorio presented by the Cantata Singers, 
Arthur Mendel, conductor. The first of 
three Concerts of House Music was given 
at the home of Mrs. Jerome Hanauer on 
Jan. 21. The next takes place at the home 
of Mrs. Edgar L. Rossin on Feb. 18 and 
that of Carl Hamilton on March 25; a re- 
cital by students of the Diller-Quaile 
School of Music at the Cosmopolitan Club 
on March 7; a recital by the pupils of Hen- 
riette Michelson in Town Hall on May 13, 
and a complete performance of Bach’s 
‘St. John Passion’ during the week of April 
7, exact date and place to be announced. 





RECITALISTS APPEAR 
IN DETROIT MUSIC SERIES 


Francescatti Plays at Benefit for 
Medical Fund—Anderson 
Gives Concert 

Derroit, Feb. 5.—On Feb. 1, Zino 
Francescatti played at the President’s 
Birthday Ball in the Hotel Book- 
Cadillac for the fight against infantile 
paralysis. On the same_ evening, 
Samuel Sorin, young Detroit pianist, 
played with the Detroit Symphony un- 
der Victor Kolar, performing the 
Strauss Burleske in D Minor with fine 
technique and authority. Also on the 
program were Wagner’s overture to 
‘Rienzi’; Fibich’s idyl ‘At Twilight’; 
Kennan’s ‘Night Soliloquy’ (with flute 
solo by Carmine Coppola) and ‘Air de 
Ballet; ‘Cowell’s ‘Pastoral’ and ‘Fid- 
dler’s Delight’, and three Musical Pic- 
tures from the “Tsar Saltan’ of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. 

Marian Anderson, contralto, appeared 
in recital at Masonic Temple Audi- 
torium on Jan. 16, with a program 
which included works of Handel, Bach, 
Schumann, Massenet, Villa-Lobos, Ta- 
vares and Varona, as well as spirituals 
arranged by Nathaniel Dett. Miss 
Anderson’s singing of seven songs from 
Schumann’s ‘Dichterliebe’ was a _ re- 
velation of pure artistry. | SP ed 





Yon Concerto Played in Paterson 


Paterson, N. J., Feb. 7.—At the sec- 
ond concert of the Philharmonic Society 
of Paterson, John Passaretti, conductor, 
on Feb. 6, in the Eastside High School 
Auditorium, Pietro Yon’s ‘Concerto 
Gregoriano’ for organ and orchestra 
was heard with Edward Rivetti, guest 
organist. The concerto was written in 
1920. Mr. Rivetti is Mr. Yon’s pupil 
and his assistant at St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral in New York. 











Those Who Engaged in 1940 Those Who Reviewed in 1940 
NEW ORLEANS 


“It was splendid! Audience didn’t 
want to let Stern go—was a rare treat. rr “Surprise of evening—new musical personality knocking at door 
of fame—technique so brilliantly sure leaves one breathless. Tone 











Predict a brilliant future and hope he 
will be with us soon again.” warm and vibrant. He is compelling.” —/tem 


SYRACUSE 





“Gave a masterful perform- 
“Playing calculated to impress the most seasoned concertgoer .. . 


ance. Following morning tele- 
phone kept busy by subscribers A. BOO fluid lyrical beauty . . . recalled to the st in.” 
asking we have him return Ii PP : gage oe oy y ed to the stage again and again. 
soon.” 

CHICAGO 


“Stern will often favor us with his art judging from his stupendous 
success of last night.” —Herald-American 


SAN ANTONIO 


“Concert, source of great musical pleasure even in retrospect. Rec- 
ommend him with- : , : 
“A new star has arisen. Those who did not have entrance to his 


lif eel 
a ‘tos Flew KX. Sage 8 Ricw ¢/ concert may well feel themselves cheated of a rare treat.” —E xpress 
enthusiastically.)” 

SAN FRANCISCO 


(All headlines) “STERN TRIUMPHS AS SOLOIST WITH SYMPHONY” 
Fourth appearance as soloist with o:chestra—a rare tribute. -(News). “STERN STARS WITH ORCHESTRA”—(Chronicle). 
“STERN WINS HIGH ACCLAIM ON RETURN”—(Examiner). 


NEW CASTLE 


“You will recall I hesitated, but finally took him wholly on YOUR 


pa San Maas “If the quality of succeeding concerts are equal to Stern’s, the 
more than made good. Ca? success of this year’s program is assured. His art is ageless. We 
He is the type that is a shall hear much more of this young man as the years bring him the 
surprise and sells next reputation he justly deserves.” —News 
season’s bookings.” 


SO, what more can be SAID or 


Management: PAUL H. JONES, A filiated with WGN CONCERTS, 745 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


WGN, Inc., Affiliate Mutual Broadcasting System, Inc. 





Singled out by one of the world’s greatest orchestras as soloist in an 
all Sibelius program. (Capacity audience.) 














PROVED! 
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GLUCK’S ‘“ALCESTE’ ENTERS THE METROPOLITAN 


Historic Eighteenth-Century 
Work Is Accorded Lavish Pro- 
duction — Panizza Conducts 
and Graf Has Charge of the 
Stage — Marjorie Lawrence 
Sings Title Role, With Maison 
in Part of Admetus and War- 
ren As High Priest 


By Oscar THOMPSON 


LABORATELY staged, Gluck’s 
k, historic ‘Alceste’ took its place 

among operas that are of the 
stage, rather than of books, at the Met- 
ropolitan on Friday evening, Jan. 24, 
and was accorded a second performance 
on Thursday evening of the next week. 
Thus, within a sennight, two opportuni- 
ties were afforded to hear a work which 
had never before figured in the history 
of the house, though universally looked 
upon as one of the great markers of op- 
eratic progress. 

The names that will be remembered, 
along with that of General Manager 
Edward Johnson, for this generous and 
valuable obeisance to opera’s mighty 
past are not many, for ‘Alceste’ is al- 
most a one-part opera. To Marjorie 
Lawrence fell the distinction of creating 
the title role at the Metropolitan, origi- 
nally intended for the absent Germaine 
Lubin. René Maison was the Metropoli- 
tan’s first Admetus. But, by and large, 
the accent was on the staging of Her- 
bert Graf, more than on the musical 
aspects of the production, as ably, if not 
brilliantly, brought to life under the ba- 
ton of Ettore Panizza. The chorus of 
Fausto Cleva was more nearly all that 
could have been asked of it than was 
the cast. 

Though the Friday evening perform- 
ance was not the first in the United 
States—there were two at Wellesley 
College on March 11 and 12, 1938, un- 
der the leadership of Malcolm Holmes, 
with settings and action—no record has 
been exhumed of an earlier one in a 
public opera house. Data for the old 
French seasons in New Orleans remain 
grievously incomplete and what might 
be brought to light there concerning 
‘Alceste’ is conjectural. 

Variously cut, the Metropolitan made 
use of the second or French version of 
‘Alceste’, first produced in Paris on 
April 23, 1776, in contradistinction to 
the first or Italian version, brought out 
in Vienna on December 16, 1767. The 
Hercules scene was omitted. Among 
other changes, music at the opening of 
the third act was utilized to close the 
second. 


An Imposing Spectacle 

In many respects the Metropolitan 
has placed to its credit an imposing and 
even a splendid spectacle. But there are 
disturbing details in its excess of pretty 
posing, definitely at variance with the 
Gluck ideal of directness and sim- 
plicity—at variance, moreover, with the 
period’s art philosophy of “back to na- 
ture”. Whereas, Gluck stripped his mu- 
sic of superfluous ornament, the Graf 
staging is all ornament. There are 
friezes and frescoes for the masses and 
Grecian urns for solitary figures and for 
twos and threes. Some of these latter 
are even a little droll. Most of them 
are very art-arty. Surely nothing could 
be further from the spirit of the famous 
Preface in which Gluck set forth his 
operatic credo. 

Occasionally a picture such as that 


New York Times Studio 


Act |, Scene 2 of ‘Alceste’, in the Temple of Apollo 


after Apollo has answered the plea of 
Alceste in the second scene of the first 
act, or that which (by a transposition 
from the third act) closes the second, 
is of stimulating beauty. Richard Rych- 
tarik’s settings, making liberal use of 
curtains and pillars, are attractive. This 
is not to approve of the Apollo Belve- 
dere of the Temple, several centuries 
before its time, with the fig leaf that 
was the addition of one of the Popes! 
Mr. Panizza’s realization of the loft- 
ily conceived and often deeply moving 
musical score had the virtues of earn- 
estness and, we have no doubt, personal 
conviction. The orchestra played well. 
There were tempi that were too fast, as 
in the march that once was celebrated 
in its own right. There was present a 
respectable glow, but nothing to lift the 
performance out of routine. 


Miss Lawrence in Title Part 


Miss Lawrence made a brave showing 
with the role that was intended for Mme. 
Lubin. Though she, too, was inclined to 
picturize too much, she was graceful and 
conscientiously restrained. But it may well 
be that restraint does not come easily to 
one of the soprano’s customarily energetic 








ALCESTE—Opera in French in three acts 
and five scenes. Music by Christoph Willi- 
bald Gluck; book by Francois Louis du 
Roullet after earlier Italian text by Calzi- 


igi. 
Admetus René Maison 
i Ctthsesh5 o0)sen tones Marjorie Lawrence 
High Priest of Apollo Leonard Warren 


Voice of Apollo ( George Cehanovsky 


Herald 
Alessio De Paolis 
i RS Kcvihcheytacchvasteaaen Marita Farell 
Leaders of the People, 
Maxine Stellman, Helen Olheim, Wilfred 
Engelman 
Conductor, Ettore Panizza 
Stage Director, Herbert Graf 
Chorus Master, Fausto Cleva 
Incidental dances by Ruthanna Boris, Mona 
Montes, Mary Smith, Grant Mouradoff, 
Josevh Levinoff, Alexis Kosloff and the Corps 
de Ballet. 








vocal style. In essaying the long, level line 
she was frequently off pitch. Her delivery 
of the noble dramatic recitatives more early 
conformed to the traditions of the classic 
style than that of the airs, where there was 
something labored about the poise and the 
continence of her singing. Some of the 
high tones, too, suggested hard work. But 
the ‘Divinités du Styx’—and what a mag- 
nificent air it is in its rightful dramatic 
setting!—rang true. Alceste is by no 
means a one-aria part. Miss Lawrence did 
well with several of the other long-breathed 
melodies, but not equally well. 

René Maison’s Admetus was gratefully 
free of the production’s tendency to arty 
posing. His singing was praiseworthy, but 
the music seemed to lie high for him. Leon- 
ard Warren gave more of voice than style 
to the proclamations of the High Priest of 
Apollo. George Cehanovsky sang the 
Apollo’s music off-stage in place of Arthur 
Kent, named on the program, as well as at- 
tending competently to his originally as- 
signed duties as the Herald. Mr. de Paolis 
was again the artist in the incidental part 
of Evander. 


Ballet Not Memorable 


The ballet participated in much of the 
posing and had opportunities of its own in 
the Hall of Admetus and again in the al 
fresco close of the opera, when, with the 
elimination of the Hercules scene, there 
was little left but to dance. The extended 
divertissement which resulted was not such 
as to make nor unmake the fortunes of 
‘Alceste’ in this first Metropolitan essayal. 

‘Alceste’ is at best a somber opera and, 
true to its time and type, a rather static 
one. But count that generation fortunate 
which is able to hear both it and ‘Orfeo’ 
in the course of a season or two. The 
opera was cordially received and the pro- 
cession before the curtain included not only 
the chief singers but the conductor, the 
stage director, the chorus master, the ballet 
master and the scene designer. 


The second performance of ‘Alceste’, 
with cast unchanged was given on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 30, with the advantage at this 


hearing of added security, tonally and his- 
trionically. The house was well filled and 
received the work with warmth. 


Flagstad Sings in ‘Siegfried’ 


The second performance of ‘Siegfried’ on 
Jan. 20 differed from the first in that 
Kirsten Flagstad was heard as Briinnhilde 
and Kerstin Thorborg sang Erda. A\l- 
though Mme. Flagstad did not sing the 
concluding high C, her voice was in superb 
condition and she made the awakening and 
duet in the last act the vocal peak of the 
evening. Lauritz Melchior as Siegfried 
was at his best in this act, his top tones 
being particularly clear and stirring. Mme. 
Thorborg made good use of her top voice 
and, although her lower tones were often 
lost in the orchestral web, she was a very 
satisfactory Erda. Frederich Schorr ap- 
peared as The Wanderer and contributed 
some of the most beautiful singing of the 
evening, particularly in the first act. Karl 
Laufkoetter was again an unusually fine 
Mime. Walter Olitzki, Emanuel List and 
Eleanor Steber filled other roles, and 
Erich Leinsdorf was the conductor, M. 


Third ‘Rosenkavalier’ 


Strauss’s ‘Der Rosenkavalier’ entertained 
the audience of Jan. 23 with its usual 
suavity, humor and brilliance. The singers 
were those heard before in this production : 
Lotte Lehmann as the Marschallin; Risé 
Stevens as Octavian; Emanuel List as 
Baron Ochs; Eleanor Steber as Sophie; 
and Walter Olitzki as Von Faninal. 
Others were Misses Votipka and Petina 
and Messrs. Laufkétter and Carter. Erich 
Leinsdorf conducted. i 


The Third ‘Tannhauser’ 


The third “Tannhauser’ of the season 
was given on the evening of Jan. 22, with 
the third Venus in three weeks, in the per- 
son of Karin Branzell. Helen Traubel re- 
appeared for the first time this year in the 
role of Elisabeth, once more unrolling her 
beautiful voice with thrilling effect in 


(Continued on page 116) 
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Known the world over 
as pianist, composer 
and penetrating 
musical authority. 


Chasins' brilliant performances as soloist with the New York 
Philharmonic, Philadelphia and Boston Orchestras — first 
American whose compositions were played by Toscanini and 
whose works are constantly presented on the programs of 
famous orchestras and soloists here and abroad—a radio 
favorite in his own piano series over national networks—these 
have made the name of Abram Chasins synonymous with top 
flight achievements. A concert by Chasins is an exciting 


experience creating unusual interest, record attendances. 


"Chasins scored in a brilliant way." 
—NEW YORK TIMES 


"Capacity house welcomed Chasins with 
unusual fervor.''—N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE 


"Plainly the popular success of the eve- 
ning was Abram Chasins’ fluent playing." 
—NEW YORK SUN 


"A * te and dazzling performance 
by Chasins, who is ranked as one of the 


pianistic best," 
—PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER 


“A personal triumph for Chasins. He 
brought the audience to a high pitch of 
excitement." —iINDIANAPOLIS STAR 


"One of the most exciting and most 
treasurable musical experiences within 


long memory." 
—CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


"The spring season was made more glori- 
ous by the gem-like pianism of the cele- 
brated Abram Chasins.'""—MADISON TIMES 


"Fleetness and authority. Eloquent play- 
ing by Chasins.""—BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 


"Hearing a concert by Abram Chasins is 
an experience unique and refreshing, as 
the packed audience which heard the 


famous pianist discovered." 
—SAN ANTONIO NEWS 


Management PAUL H. STOES, INC. 


Affiliated with WGN CONCERTS 


WGN, Inc., Affiliate Mutual Broadcasting System, 
Inc., 745 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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RAF DISCUSSES PRODUCTION OF OPERA 


Possibilities in American Houses 


Are Infinite, 


By HERBERT GRAF 


HE early summer of 1930 marked 

the beginning of my first visit to 

New York. In the days which 
followed American life and all its sur- 
soundings were a constant revelation to 
me. “America” and “progress” in my 
mind were synonymous. I marveled at 
the imagination and advanced develop- 
ment in America, its splendid orches- 
tras, legitimate stage, movies and radio 
—progress in keeping with the mode of 
everyday life. It was exhilarating to 
see the pace at which America collected 
its forces and moved forward. This was 
the impression I took away with me 
when I left three months later and re- 
turned to conservative Vienna. 

Four years later I received a tele- 
gram from Arthur Judson summoning 
me to Philadelphia. Once there | started 
immediately on the direction of ten 
operas in collaboration with Fritz 
Reiner and Alexander Smallens. All 
my work I keyed to the America | 
knew. Without an instant’s hesitation 
I broke with the conservative, trying to 
tune the production to the progressive- 
ness I knew was America. Came the 
performance and what happened? In 
terms of criticism, it aroused heated 
controversy. Had we been less sincere 
in our effort, this reception would have 
been quite a cross. Had we somewhere 
missed a beat? 

To me it was apparent that opera 
production in America had copied in 
general the out-dated European fore- 
runner and this form had been retained 
with an amazing faithfulness. 1 began 
to ask myself: as a foster-child, is opera- 
staging really such’a satisfaction to its 
American. parent that there is no room 
for change? This did not seem possible 
and so | began to take an inventory of 
the situation as I saw it. 

Opera in Europe was an outgrowth 
of European civilization and culture 
conditioned by the social and political 
vicissitudes and the historical periods 
in which it found itself. It was sup- 
ported by the state and integrated into 
the educational program. Moreover it 
was given in the language of the coun- 
try in which it lived and its presentation 
colored by the circles in which it moved. 
The people understood it. Generally 
speaking production methods had been 
modernized and traveled abreast of the 
legitimate theater. It belonged to the 
people and they enjoyed it universally. 

Possibilities Are Infinite 

Opera in America had been adopted, 
and adopted ‘ almost exclusively by 
American “society”; that it was univer- 
sally enjoyed in America would be an 
overstatement. The America where 
foresight and progress went hand in 
hand in all other phases of living had 
adhered to the European style of pro- 
duction which it had originally copied. 
And what impressed me most were the 
infinite possibilities awaiting develop- 
ment. 

I noticed, though, that there were 
faint stirrings. Radio with its offerings 
of good music had penetrated the great 
reaches of the country, arousing each 
day and each week new consciousness 


States Stage Director 


Herbert Graf at His Desk at 


of better music. The public enjoyed the 


good drama and good music in the films, 
drama which portrayed their own lives 
—mirrored their own joys and sorrows. 
What they saw was real. They under- 
stood the language. The scenery was 
more than painted canvas. Costumes 
were in period and the work of the 
actors and actresses was dramatically 
true. 

This new audience came just at the 
time when well-to-do social sponsors 
were no longer able to support opera, 
and opera looked for a new public to 
support it. These new millions of music 
lovers rallied to its help. To them opera 
owes its existence and for them it 
should go half-way in meeting the very 
reasonable demands they make upon it. 

Generally speaking, we are still far 
from having an opera which is an ex- 
pression of our time. None-the-less 
great credit must be given the experi- 
ments which have already been seen in 
the work of groups like the American 
Opera Company, operas under Stokow- 
ski and Rodzinski, the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra Opera, American Lyric Thea- 
ter, performances at the Juilliard Insti- 
tute, and others. te 

There are some enthusiastic, but in- 
experienced people who say: “Open a 
modern opera house next Fall! Give 
operas in English with American sing- 
ers, modern productions. Adapt every- 
thing to modern American life—and 
make the price reasonable”. But here I 
must say a word of warning. Go 
slowly! There is no sense in throwing 
out the basket with the child in it. Con- 
structive work is required. If we are 
to replace “Grand Opera” with some- 
thing better it must be done gradually 
in order to assure well-trained singers, 
good production and good translation— 
seriously undertaken with a long view 
it is a slow process. 

The Metropolitan, which has been 
the classic scene of European opera in 
its Original style, has, since Mr. John- 






the Metropolitan Opera House 


son's management, taken a turn toward 
modernization. Young artists have 
been encouraged and modern production 
started. This is also true of the San 
Francisco and other large companies. 
However, the expensive maintenance of 
the larger opera houses in this country, 
which lack the state subsidies provided 
in Europe, do not permit the risk which 
experimentation entails, and, as Mr. 
Johnson once said, “it cannot be done 
by revolution, but will have to come 
through evolution”. 


Advice From Strauss 


Richard Strauss once said to me: 
“The big opera houses have to offer the 
operas in their most perfect form, as a 
museum preserves original master- 
works. The small opera houses are the 
places for experiments and the best re- 
sults from those will be taken over by 
the big houses”. 1 think this is also a 
valuable cue for this country. There 
are small theaters, especially those of 
musical institutes, playhouses cooperat- 
ing with musical groups, universities, 
festivals with professional orchestras 
and choirs, and these could start the 
work on operas, provided that there are 
artistic professional leaders who have 
the ability and experience to do what 
can be done with the material at hand 
[ do not advocate the formation of too 
many opera groups of this nature, but 
would limit their number to assure di- 
rectors well-grounded in musical knowl- 
edge and familiar with the difficult 
problems involved — such as thorough 
knowledge of the original style, various 
matters of translation as well as vocal 
requirements—and these few located at 
strategic points in the country. I feel 
certain that such a movement is slowly 
gathering momentum—an example being 
the successful work of the present Phil- 
adelphia Opera Company. I also hope 
that the Opera Department at the Berk- 
shire Music Center will develop into an 
important cog in opera progress. In 
Europe many opera stages combining 








the study of traditional style with mod- 
ern methods give the young artists op- 
portunity for their training. In Amer 
ica small opera houses are necessary to 
develop American opera and its artists 
adequately. 

The larger opera houses in their turn 
could easily function as clearing houses 
consulting with these smaller groups, 
comparing results and progress, transla- 
tions, methods of production and then, 
in time, exchanging young singers and 
directors. These groups would become 
the fund from which large opera houses 
would draw their creative resources and 
would serve as reservoirs of new talent 
and ideas. 

In this mutual relation, the larger 
companies will enliven the classic tradi- 
tion of Grand Opera with the additional 
fresh reserves which the small groups 
will provide, and thus modernize the 
American opera scene. 





LEAGUE OF COMPOSERS 
SPONSORS DISC SERIES 


‘Pierrot Lunaire’ and Twelve Other 
Works to Be Issued According 
to Public Demand 

The League of Composers has 
launched a new series of Recorded 
Contemporary Classics to be procurable 
only in a limited subscription edition by 
order from the League’s office. The 
first of these will be Schénberg’s ‘Pier- 
rot Lunaire’ conducted by the composer 
with Erika Wagner-Stiedry as soloist. 

A list of twelve others is now under 
consideration including ‘Quartet No. 5, 
by Bela Bartok; excerpts from ‘No. for 
An Answer’ by Mare Blitzstein; Sex- 
tet for piano clarinet and string quartet 
by Aaron Copland; ‘Daniel Jazz’ by 
Louis Gruenberg; ‘Das Marienleben’ by 
Paul Hindemith; ‘Concord’ Sonata by 
Charles Ives; String Quartet No. 2, 
Frederick Jacobi; Sonata for two vio- 
lins, Serge Prokofieff; String Quartet 
No. 2 with voice, Arnold Schonberg ; 
Piano Sonata, Roger Sessions; Con- 
certo for two pianos, Igor Stravinsky, 
and ‘Stabat Mater’, for string quartet 
and voice, Virgil Thomson. 





OPERA IN PHILADELPHIA 


San Carlo Company Gives Series of 
Eight Performances 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 5.—A_ week’s 
series by the San Carlo Opera Company 
in the Forrest Theatre from Jan. 27 to 
Feb. 1 provided well-presented, pleasing 
performances ot several of the more 
popular works of the repertoire. 

Given were: ‘Carmen,’ with Coe 
Glade, Sydney Rayner, Mostyn Thomas, 
and Leola Turner as the principals; ‘La 
Traviata,’ with Lucille Meusel, Dimitri 
Onofrei, and Ivan Petroff; ‘Faust’ with 
Mme. Turner, Mr. Rayner, and Harold 
Kravitt; ‘Aida’ with Mobley Lushanya, 
Mme. Glade, Aroldo Lindi, and Messrs. 
Thomas and Kravitt; ‘Madame Butter- 
fly’ with Hizi Koyke, Charlotte Bruno, 
Rolf Gerard, and Mario Valle; ‘Rigo- 
letto’ with Mr. Petroff, Mme. Meusel, 
Messrs. Onofrei and Kravitt and Mme. 
Bruno; ‘Martha’ with Mmes. Turner 
and Bruno, Mr. Gerard, Stefen Koza- 
kevich, Richard Wentworth and Fran- 
cesco Curci; ‘Il Trovatore’ with Mme. 
Lushanya, Marie Powers, Flora Shen- 
nan, and Messrs. Lindi, Thomas and 
Kravitt. All the operas were directed 
by Carlo Peroni. W. E. S. 
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CURTIS STRING QUARTET * 


Superb Ensemble 
Making Quartet History 


EGON PETRI _ 


Pianistic Giant 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for February 10, 1941 


merican Lhemes in Old Operas 


Musicologist Finds References to New 
World in Seventeenth Century Work— 
Growing Preoccupation with American 
History Foreshadows Romantic Era 





Two "American" Costumed Figures from the ‘Maschere’ of Ludovico Burnacini 


By Paut NEeTTL 


SHORT time ago I heard a radio 
A program in which the question of 
the selection of an opera to be 
performed at the inaugural celebration 
of the next American World’s Fair was 
discussed. This was, of course, to be an 
opera having for its subject a typical 
American theme. The unanimous reply 
to the question was, naturally, “The Girl 
of the Golden West’. It must be 
added that for this country, the choice is 
decidedly more limited than it would be, 
for example, for Spain, where you have 
‘Figaro’, ‘Don Giovanni’, the ‘Barber of 
Seville’, and ‘Carmen’, or, for that mat- 
ter, for Turkey, which might choose 
Mozart’s ‘Abduction from the Seraglio’, 
or better still, Gluck’s ‘The Deceived 
Cadi’. Egypt might decide to perform 
‘Aida’, or ‘The Magic Flute’, and Tokio 
would probably preter ‘Madame Butter- 
fly’ to ‘The Mikado’. In these times, 
however, Paris would surely not pick 
Offenbach’s ‘La Vie Parisienne’, Mos- 
cow would certainly refuse to show 
Glinka’s ‘A Life for the Czar’, and Ros- 
sini’s ‘The Italian in Algiers’ will not be 
welcome in that country. For indeed, in 
times of national complications no little 
tact and understanding of popular and 
authoritarian prejudices is needed to 
shape the repertory of an opera house. 
[ had many experiences pointing in 
this latter direction during the years of 
my activity with the Prague Radio sta- 
tion. We had planned tor quite some 
time to have ‘The Mastersingers of Nur- 
emberg’ performed on the radio on a 
fixed date, but the fact that the Nazi 
party convention was set much later to 
take place at Nuremberg on that same 
day naturally made us change our pro- 
gram. Only recently, when Smetana’s 
‘Libussa’ was performed at the Opera 
House in Prague both the manager and 
the censor were severely reprimanded by 
the authorities because they had neg- 
lected to cut the important scene in 
which the royal sybil sings, ‘Yes, my 
people, the time will come when you will 
arise to throw off the yoke of tyranny 
and of slavery’. Yes, even opera has 
political aspects and surely there would 
be no place on any Czech repertory for 
Smetana’s opera, ‘The Men of Branden- 
burg in Bohemia’. 


An Early Operatic Allusion to America 


But to return to the topic of typical 
American themes: Were there any such 
used in the older operas? Definitely so, 
if one is willing to include under the ap- 
plication “American”, the “Americas”. 


The student cf the history of opera will 
be surprised to note that among the 
characters of Marcantonio Cesti’s well 
known opera of Baroque days, ‘I1 Pomo 
d’Oro (‘The Golden Apple’) there is a1 
allegorical personage, called “America”. 
He sings a charming melody written in 
the rhythm of a barcarolle. The occa- 
sion for creating this character was the 
following: ‘Il Pomo d’Oro’ was written 
as a festival opera to celebrate the wed- 
ding, taking place in Vienna in 1667, of 
the Austrian Emperor, Leopold the First 
with the Spanish Infanta, Margarita. In 
the introductory act, the various coun- 
tries making up the domains of Austria 
and of Spain pay their respects to the 
bridal couple, and America, part of the 
Spanish colonial empire, appears among 
these, singing, 

‘Si mira, s’ammira di gioie fecondo 
Festoso, fastos 1’ Americo mondo’. 
We even know how this allegorical 
America was dressed and appeared to 
the audience in 1667. For we have the 
illustrated libretto, with the drawings by 
Leopold’s famous scenic artist, Ludovico 
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Burnacini, giving us the whole scene. 
In the center is the emperor and above 
him suspended in the sky on a kind oi 
ying machine ‘La gloria Austriaca’ 
mounted on a winged horse, flanked by 
Cupid and Hymen. On both sides ot 
these are the equestrian statues of all 
previous Austrian emperors. And finally 
at the extreme left and right of the scene 
are, to the left, the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, Sardinia and Italy, and to the right, 
Spain, America, Bohemia, and Germany. 

in making his design Burnacini was 
not hampered by any anthropological or 
enthnological information or racial seru- 
ples, for he completely sets aside any 
differences of race or color and recog- 
nizes no distinct lines between red or 
black men. America is shown dark- 
skinned as a king of the Moors, the fig- 
ure of the Nativity. For other occa- 
sions as well Burnacini drew the man- 
nequins used in American ballets and 
theatrical performances. For he needed 
American costumes for the currently 
performed ‘Balletti d’ Indiani’ or ‘Bal- 
letti d’Americani’ which made up the 
interludes during the operas and were 
danced by the royal princes and prin- 
cesses or other persons of high rank at 
the court performances. 

We find many of these ‘American’ cos- 
tumes recorded in Burnacini’s ‘Mas- 
chere’, a compendium of miniature cos- 
tume designs. Here the male Indian is 
actually portrayed as a red skin with the 
traditional feather headdress, but the 
little skirt of the Baroque dancer which 


he is made to wear is better adapted to 
the polished parquette floor of the royal 
castle at Schoenbrunn, than to the forest 
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primeval, His female partner is strangely 
enough shown as a white girl whom, 
judging from her complexion and the 
shape of her skull, you might easily take 
for an immigrant trom Old Europe. | 
have found such ‘Aria di Americani’, 
according to which one danced in the 
‘American fashion’ in an old manuscript 
dated from the year 1660. The exotic 
character of the dance is emphasized by 
the sharp rhythms resembling those of 
the Mauresque dances. And it is quite 
possible that such a dance was played in 
America in the Seventeenth Century 
and like the chaconne found its wav 
from the west to Europe. 


Story of the Incas a Favorite 


Going hand in hand with this interest 
in American themes we find in Europe 
a growing preoccupation with subjects 
taken from American history. It is quite 
comprehensible that Columbus was 
chosen as the protagonist of many heroic 
operas. Milhaud has had predecessors, 
not the least among these being V. 
Fabrizi with a ‘Columbus’ opera written 
in 1789. Cortez, too, shares the honors 
with Columbus ; Spontini used this theme 
and the Englishman Bishop followed suit 
in the Nineteenth Century; but already 
in the Eighteenth there were Venot in 
1777, Giordani in 1786, and a namesake 
of the great violinist, Paganini, who took 
Columbus as their hero. 

A favorite theme for operas was the 
story of the Incas of Peru, particularly 
after the appearance of the French novel 


by Marmontel, ‘Les Ineas, ou la de- 


(Continued on page 146) 
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Prologue of Cesti's Opera, ‘Il Pomo d'Oro’, Including Allegorical Figure of America, from a Drawing by Ludovico Burnacini, Scenic Artist 





for Emperor Leopold | of Austria 
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"His performance is as thrilling a thing 
as you will find in the theatre." 
Richard Watts, Jr.—New York Herald-Tribune 


"there was just cause -for the cheer- 
ing—Cartier was truly magnificent." 
Herman Devries—Chicago Evening American 


Cartier has an extraordinary power, a 
power that has magnificent fullness and 
clean economy.’ 

Alfred Frankenstein—San Francisco Chronicle 


"The most sensitive and eloquent per- 
formance offered by a male artist in 
Detroit in a generation—' 

Ralph Holmes—Detroit Evening Times 








Concert Management: PAUL H. STOES, INC \ 
Affiliated with WGN Concerts 
WGN, Inc., affiliate Mutual Broadcasting System, Inc. 


745 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


“PLAYING TOUCHED BY THE FLAME OF SINGING BEAUTY” 


—Philadelphia Inquirer 


+) Raye 





PHILADELPHIA 


A tone of warmth and purity, 


flexible and fluent. 


Linton Martin, Philadelphia Inquirer 


Technical difficulties handled with effortless 


mastery. Edwin Schloss, Philadelphia Record 


CHICAGO 


A virtuoso possessing everything a master of the bow needs. 


Herman Devries, Herald American 


Imagination and a robust, driving tone. 
Robert Pollak, Daily Times 


NEW YORK 


A tone of exceptional volume, richness and vibrancy. 


Noel Straus, New York Times 


Individuality of style. F. D. Perkins, New York Herald Tribune 


F190 BRISELL 


MANAGEMENT: PAUL H. STOES, INC., 745 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Some Problems of Modern Stage Design 


Composer’s Ideas Must Be Correctly Interpreted and This 
Requires Careful Preparation—Study of Euripides Play 
and of Gluck’s Letters Preceded Work on ‘Alceste’-—Much 
Depends on Collaboration with the Stage Director— 
Beautiful Pictures But Part of the Task—Knowing the 


Music Important 


merely to make beautiful pictures, 

the problem of stage design would 
be simple. But in modern stage design, 
you don’t paint a stage, you build it. 
The moment you say the word build, 
you are speaking of an architectural, 
three-dimensional art. Designing for 
opera is a particularly complex problem, 
since the stage sets are supposed to fol- 
low the music, drama and style, all three, 
and the designer, besides being an artist 
and architect, should be something of a 
director and musician as well. 


l the duty of a stage designer were 


In designing for ‘Alceste’, for ex- 
ample, careful preparation was neces- 
sary if the composer’s ideas were to be 
correctly interpreted. First I read the 
play of Euripides, from which I gath- 
ered much of the classical tradition. 
Then I studied the opera of Gluck. In 
connection with the music, I read 
Gluck’s letters and writings in which 
he spoke of wanting to discard old-style 
classicism and seek something new. | 
pondered over Gluck’s ideas about the 
dramas of his period, and noted the 
difference between his own early operas 
and ‘Alceste’, which he wrote late in his 
career. I worked out three or four dif- 
ferent solutions for ‘Alceste’, expres- 
sionistic, romantic and heroic. Since it 
depended on the stage director which 
was to be accepted, I discussed them 
all with him. The Metropolitan ‘Al- 
ceste’ has been treated more like the 
heroic Greek drama of Euripides than a 
graceful Eighteenth Century form by 
Gluck, but stylized to a certain degree, 
with realistic touches to bring out the 
human side of the drama. 


Individualization vs. Standardization 

Today stage sets are individualized, 
whereas in the old days they were stand- 
ardized and more or less literal. In the 
original productions of ‘Alceste’, when 
the god Apollo appeared, it was as a 
crude statue, astride a papier-mdaché 
horse. In today’s production we have 
also used a statue. But the Apollo of 
the period of our play, is not the god 
as we know him. We find him repre- 
sented in earliest days by a phallic sym- 
bol, crude, carnal, with no suggestion 
of beauty, and the other early represen- 
tations are quite unlike our conception 
of him. The question for us was 
whether to make a_ point of. historical 
accuracy at the expense of beauty. We 
chose, as more pleasing to an audience, 
one of the well known and beautiful 
statues in which Apollo stands as God 
of Beauty, God of the Sun. 

A heroic conception calls for space. 
Gluck calls for grace. I had long dis- 
cussions with the stage director on the 
technical solution of the space problem, 
just how much space we could afford 
to allot to this group or that, before 
the sketches were made. With the 
principals, chorus, and ballet all on the 
stage at once, the space was very limi- 
ted. Our solution was to move the sing- 
ing chorus to the sides of the stage 
where they overflow into the audience 
in the pit, creating a contact between 
audience and stage, while the dramatic 


action was given to pantomimists. In 
the script, the opera ends with a ballet. 
We added a Gluck antiphonal chorus 
from another act as a finale to make it 
more dramatic and correct from the 
standpoint of modern opera. These are 
just a few of the problems in dealing 
with ‘Alceste’. 

Stage Architect and Stage Director 

A stage architect who does not under- 
stand the problems of his fellow-worker, 
the stage director, cannot conceive a 
stage picture which answers to the needs 
of the opera, and a stage director with- 
out the ability to visualize stage pictures 
is not the ideal director. The collabor- 
ation between these two is very close, 
and naturally a great deal depends on 


designer to keep the picture within its 
frame, to see that it carries out the 
composer’s intention, and to make it an 
artistic whole. 
Style and Period of Drama 

There are a great many conceptions 
of any of the classic operas. I know 
of at least ten for ‘The Magic Flute’. It’s 
all a question of where we decide to 
place the emphasis. By our treatment, 
we may bring out the Baroque beloved 
by Mozart, if we wish, or the- human- 
istic ideas of the Eighteenth Century, 
or Schickaneder’s comedy of Papageno, 
just as the conductor by his emphasis on 
certain points in the score brings out 
this or that mood or color. ‘Carmen’ 
becomes more or less sensuous in treat- 
ment according to the conception of the 
director, and ‘Tosca’ too. On the style 
of the drama, too, depends the period 
of the presentation. We can accentuate 
the age of a work, or we can modernize 
it. Hamlet can be made to appear as of 
1000 B.C. or 2000 A.D. We try to 
select the place of emphasis with some 
regard for its probable appeal to an 
audience. Opera should not be a lux- 
ury. It has an important cultural func- 





Richard Rychtarik, Stage Designer 


the quality of the collaborators. It is 
of great importance that director and 
designer understand each other before 
they start, since they work together as 
equals, and both may be stubborn as 
mules. The conductor also enters in, 
and the stage designer has to strike a 
balance between them all. For exam- 
ple, some conductor may lose sight of 
the dramatic portent of a scene, in his 
anxiety to convey the music. He orders 
everybody down stage, and the result 
is a chorus strung in a line across the 
footlights. The director, on the other 
hand, is chiefly concerned with dramatic 
logic. He wants his singers grouped 
with a certain realism, and indicates, for 
example, that a singer who is suppos- 
edly singing to someone on the stage 
turn to that person as he naturally 
would, instead of singing across the 
footlights to the audience. The stage 
architect or designer should influence 
them both. By his placing of plat- 
forms, trees, and other objects on the 
stage, he can induce the director to ar- 
range groupings accordingly, and can 
thus bring the action into line with his 
architectural conception. It is for the 


tion, and should be produced in such a 
manner as to give pleasure to the great- 
est number of people. 

The study of architecture has been 
of the greatest help to me. I ama grad- 
uate from the School of Architecture 
of the Polytechnic Institute in Prague, 
as well as the Academy of Arts. As I 
said before, you build a stage, you don’t 
paint it. The background must provide 
the ideal space in which the drama can 
be logically expanded. It must be three- 
dimensional, since action and actors are 
three-dimensional. Composers do not 
always indicate the treatment they pre- 
fer. Gluck and Mozart, like Shakes- 
peare, left it to the imagination and dis- 
cretion of the stage designer. Puccini 
on the other hand visualized his stage 
sets, and wrote out careful directions. 
Wagner had more interest than any of 
them in the scenic background of his 
operas, but he considered it only in the 
staging manner of his time, as flat and 
two-dimensional painted canvas. That 
is why he demanded the quick changes 
he did, such as the one from the moun- 
tain forest to a temple containing the 
Holy Grail. Today we try to give 


By Richard Rychtarik 
as told to 
Helen L. Kaufmann 


three-dimensional actors and _ action 
three-dimensional scenery, hence it is 
more of a task to stage Wagner in mod- 
ern form than other composers. 


Music Assists in Designs 

I find it very important to hear the 
music of an opera played and replayed 
before starting to design the scenery. 
I began to study music when I was ten, 
and used to slip out in the evenings 
whenever I could to hear the opera at 
the Prague National Theatre, I sat in 
the top gallery and hung over the ratl- 
ing. I couldn’t see much of the setting, 
perhaps that is why I lay out my floor 
plans so carefully now, and why I favor 
the high proscenium opening which 
permits those in the balcony to see what 
is going on. But I did hear a vast 
amount of music, then and later, and 
studied counterpoint and other branches 
of music. As I listen to the music of 
the opera for which I am to design 
settings, I get a suggestion of rhythm 
from one part, line from another, color 
from another. I find simplicity in one 
part, ornateness or voluptuousness in 
another. And then I try to fit the scen- 
ery to the music. I don’t want to be a 
specialist in one kind of set or another, 
I believe in being adaptable to all dif- 
ferent styles. 

When I have decided on a certain 
style for a work, I have to impose it on 
the painters who are to execute it from 
small drawings. I love to work in all 
styles, to range from the realistic to 
the free and abstract. I made about six 
solutions for ‘Pelléas’, because it pre- 
sented such a challenge to a designer. 
For the play by Maeterlinck I had sev- 
eral designs, and then later, when I 
worked on the Debussy opera, I changed 
my conception. The music of Debussy 
was more romantic as compared with 
the sombre poetry of Maeterlinck. And 
in the play of Maeterlinck, water is of 
no importance, whereas in the opera 
Debussy has written beautiful iwater 
music, so that water on the stage as- 
sumes great importance, and I use it 
freely, as the music demands. 


Costume and Lighting Problems 


Costume and lighting are problems 
for the stage designer, and I work with 
the singers too. I try to make them 
see that they are an important part of 
the stage design, to point out that they 
ought not to sing an aria and then drop 
out of character, as they often do. To 
understand why this is so, they need a 
rudimentary background of stage his- 
tory, and a knowledge of the stage of 
the period they are playing. I am going 
to give a course on that subject for 
singers at the Tanglewood School in 
Stockbridge next summer. 

Understanding and respect for tradi- 
tion are essential for the designer, 
though he intends to create in the mod- 
ern style. He should evaluate the past, 
retaining what is best, and rejecting, 
in so far as he can, the antiquated and 
outmoded. He should take practical as 
well as artistic factors into considera- 
tion. In many instances, things have 
been done in the same way for years, 
partly because many opera houses have 

(Continued on page 146) 
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Edwin and Mrs. Mc- 
Arthur Have a Tug 
of War with Old 
Sweaters Before a 
Concert. (It's a 
Conductorial Super- 
stition) 








Hellman from P. P. C. 


Tito Schipa Climbs Above Even His Top Notes to See the 
City from the Roof of the Waldorf Astoria 





Vitya Vronsky and 


Camera Features Victor Babin, No- 

Erich Leinsdorf, as a Change madic Duo-Pianists, 

from the Orchestra Pit, Prepare to Fold 

Learns, With Mrs. Leinsdorf, Their Clothes and 

How It Feels to Be a Gallery Silently Steal Away 
God 





World-Telegram Photo 


Elsie Houston Discusses Brazilian Music 
at Her Home, with Norbert Falconi, 
Violinist 


Francia White, So- 
prano, Finds One 
Place in the City 
Where Time Stands 
Still— a Downtown 
New York Watch 
and Clock Museum 














David O. Alger Larry Gordon, Staff Photographer 


Ernest McChesney, Tenor, in His Apart- 
ment, Checks His Route Book, Preparing 
for a Tour 





Metropolitan Photo Service 
Alice Tully, Soprano, Gives a Party at Her Home in Honor of Henry 
Weber, General Director of the Chicago Opera: (Left to Right) 
Miss Tully, Frederick Jagel, Tenor, Harl McDonald, Manager of the Enya Gonzalez, Philippine Soprano, 
Philadelphia Orchestra; Mr. Weber, John Brownlee, Baritone, and Rosalyn Tureck, Pianist, in New York's Enjoys a Different Climate Upon an 
Giorgio D'Andria, Latin-American Impresario Oasis, Central Park Urban Rooftop 
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Equipped with Trowel and Watering Can, Ezio Pinza in the 
Role of Gardener Attends to Some Flowers Near a Hedge 
in His Garden 





Larry Gordon 


Helen Jepson at Her Rebuilt Farmhouse, Where She Carries 





On a Florida Visit, Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Nemenoff Look 
Through a Magazine Possibly at Pictures of the Frozen North 


4a 


Mad ®» 
mea eevee MOE goaerar t 
i 


me 8 lei 
A 


Guiomar Novaes at Her Home in Sao Paulo. Brazil, with the 
Composer Hekel Tavares, Whose Piano Concerto She Will 
Play in the United States This Year 


- 
“he 


- 


es ae 





John Carter and His Dog Are 
Seen Outside Mr. Carter's Country 
Home 











fas - 


Her Oil Lamp After Dark Just as Our Grandparents Used to Do 


: “ ° Sy Pigs 





In Fishing Togs at His Shack at Barnegat Bay, 


N. J., Richard Crooks Revels in an Afternoon's 


Re 


Wearing a Home- 
Made “Submarine”, 
Which Would Have 
Trouble in Heavy 
Seas, Georges Bar- 
rére Is Equipped for 
Aquatic Sport 


laxation 





Hilda Burke and Her Dog Enjoy a Lit- 
tle Country Ozone 
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Two Wagner O 


(Continued from page 100) 

‘Dich Teure Halle’ and making a deep im- 
pression with her singing of the Prayer. 
Miss Branzell’s Venus was very effective 
dramatically, and well sung. Mr. Melchior 
was again in the name-part and Herbert 
Janssen appeared as Wolfram. The lesser 
roles were capably filled by Emanuel List 
as the Landgrave; Mack Harrell as Bit- 
erolf; John Carter as Walther; Emery 
Darcy as Heinrich; John Gurney as Rein- 
mar, and Maxine Stellman as the Young 
Shepherd. 


Second ‘Butterfly’ Heard 

season’s second performance of 
‘Madama Butterfly’ on the afternoon of 
Jan. 25 brought Licia Albanese again in 
the title role and Armand Tokatyan sing- 
ing the part of Pinkerton, in place of 
Charles Kullman, who was heard at the 
first representation of the work earlier in 
the year. Mr. Tokatyan was a handsome 
Pinkerton and sang ably and intelligently. 
Mme. Albanese’s tones were true and clear 
and her conception of the role, as has been 
previously noted, won the maximum 
amount of sympathy for the heroine. Su- 
zuki, sung by Lucielle Browning, remains 
one of the best secondary roles the Metro- 
politan has to offer. John Brownlee was 
in good voice as Sharpless, Alessio de 
Paolis was admirable as Goro, and the 
remaining parts were capably filled by 
Maxine Stellman, George Cehanovsky, 
John Gurney and Wilfred Engelman. Gen- 
naro Papi conducted a singularly vital per- 
formance. The work was broadcast for 
the first time from the Metropolitan upon 
this occasion, W. 


A Benefit ‘Fille du Regiment’ 

Preceded by a ballet divertissement to 
the music of Bizet for Daudet’s ‘L’Arlési- 
enne’, Donizetti's ‘La Fille du Regiment’ 
was sung on the evening of Jan. 25 for the 
benefit of the Free Milk Fund for Babies, 
Inc. The program was the same as at 
former performances and included Lily 
Pons in the name-part; Irra Petina as the 


The 


Marquise; Salvatore Baccaloni as Ser- 
geant Sulpice; Raoul Jobin as Tonio; 
Louis D’Angelo as Hortensius; Arthur 


Kent as a Corporal; Lodovico Oliviero as 
a Young Peasant; Maria Savage as La 
Duchesse de Crakentorp; Alexis Kosloff 
as Le Petit Duc, and William Ficher as a 
Notary. The solo dancers in the ballet 
were Monna Montes, Ruthanna Boris and 
Grant Mouradoff. Wilfred Pelletier con- 
ducted. N: 


Cordon Appears in ‘Faust’ 

Norman Cordon, American bass who has 
always distinguished himself in secondary 
roles, had a belated first opportunity to ap- 
pear as Mephistopheles in ‘Faust’ on the 
evening of Jan. 27. He was to have sung 
the part on Christmas Day, but was pre- 
vented by illness. At this performance, the 
third of the season, Mr. Cordon was re- 
quired to substitute for Ezio Pinza, and 
with only the preparation of a piano re- 
hearsal. The remainder of the all-Ameri- 
can cast included Charles Kullman, Rich- 
ard Bonelli and Wilfred Engelman (re- 
placing Arthur Kent as Wagner), on the 
male side and, on the distaff side, Helen 
Jepson, Helen Olheim and Thelma Vo- 
tipka. Wilfred Pelletier conducted. 

Mr. Cordon showed no indications of the 
novice in either his vocal or histrionic ap- 
proach. Costumed in elegant fashion to 
emphasize his superior height and manner, 
he was at all times an impressive figure. 
This is not to claim, however, that he 
achieved the full, impelling and sinister 
characterization we may hope from him 
after he has become more familiar with 
the requirements of the part. His voice 
seemed over-light in the ensemble pas- 
sages, but in the final two acts in particu- 
lar he sang his music with round tones 
and admirable expressiveness. Whether his 
interpretations of ‘The Golden Calf’ and 
the Serenade will grow more convincing 
with experience remains to be seen. But 
Mr. Cordon’s first Mephistopheles in this 
house was a very creditable one. 


Norman Gordon, Who Sang Mephistopheles 
for the First Time at the Metropolitan 


Mr. Kullman sang Faust’s music with 
finer quality than we have heard from him 
in some time, and his acting of the role 
was equally pleasing. Miss Jepson’s Mar- 
guerite is perhaps her best role and she 
made the most of it on this occasion. How- 
ever, some one should warn her not to use 
a real mirror on the stage. Mr. Bonelli 
was a lyrical Valentin and the others in 
the cast added to the satisfaction of the 
evening. K. 

A Benefit ‘Louise’ 

Charpentier’s ‘Louise’ was sung on the 
evening of Jan, 28, as a benefit for the 
Children’s Aid Society. Grace Moore re- 
appeared in the title role and René Maison 
as Julian. Doris Doe was the Mother and 
John Brownlee, the Father. Smaller roles 
were capably filled by Maxine Stellman, 
Thelma Votipka, Irra Petina, Natalie Bo- 
danya, Annamary Dickey, Helen Olheim, 
Pearl Besuner, Maria Savage, Edith Her- 
lick, Anna Kaskas, Wilfred Engelman, 
Norman Cordon, Louis D'Angelo, George 
Cehanovsky, George Rasely, John Dudley, 
Nicholas Massue, Alessio De _  Paolis, 
Emery Darcy, Arthur Kent, John Gurney, 
Louis D’Angelo, Reno Mabili, and Joseph 
Santoro. Ballet soloist, Monna Montes. 
Ettore Panizza conducted. N. 


The First ‘Gétterdammerung’ 


The first ‘G6tterdammerung’ of the sea- 
son, like virtually all performances of that 
titanic work since Kirsten Flagstad became 
the Metropolitan’s accepted Briinnhilde, 
was memorable for a tremendous outpour- 
ing of tone on the part of the Norse so- 
prano. Each such performance seems to 
surpass all others. Collectively they have 
become historic—at the same time that they 
have come almost to be taken for granted. 

The cast on the evening of Jan. 29 was: 


EE ee ey eee Lauritz Melchior 
SN i ibaackss cau seavented Herbert Janssen 
A co Anis bssaasheuneue’ Alexander Kipnis 
EM ok cos a ocba cb askde bee heli Walter Olitzki 
EID: 65.5 sinbeecitpsties Kirsten Flagstad 
Gutrune...... beveceweyenceakiel Irene Jessner 


|. ee yee .Kerstin Thorborg 
nc. bavidaasicse ul can Eleanor Steber 
INS 0 i 5-444 CuKsicnac’ cos Kane Cas Irra Petina 


, <chvsdikineadenvneteeet Helen Olheim 

Norns: Anna Kaskas, Elsa Zebranska, 
Thelma Votipka 

Two Vassals, 


John Dudley, Wilfred Engelman 
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peras Make Seasonal Re-Entry 





Herbert 


Though the soprano began a little labori 
ously and sang an A flat instead of the high 
C ot the score for her final “Heil” to Sieg 
fried as he started his Rhine journey, the 
weight and beauty of her tones, as well as 
the stamina with which she bore up under 
the burdens of the exhausting later scenes, 
including that of the swearing on the spear, 
the trio of vengeance and the ‘Immolation’, 
were again little short of astounding. If 
the equally great Waltraute scene, in which 
her companion was Kerstin Thorborg, 
lacked something of its customary thrust, 
this seemed more chargeable to Mr. Leins- 
dorf’s orchestra than to the singers. Cer- 
tainly there was no lack of emotion in 
Mme, Thorborg’s part or of vocal power in 
Mme. Flagstad’s. 

Mr. Melchior did much stirring singing 
as Siegfried, irrespective of the high C that 
stuck in his throat on the “Hoi-ho” call to 
the Gibichung huntsmen of the penultimate 
scene. Mr. Janssen made a first appear- 
ance locally as Gunther—he had sung the 
part with the company in Philadelphia last 
season—and used his voice and teclinique to 
advantage in a well-routined embodiment. 
The Hagen of Mr. Kipnis was melodra- 
matic and deceitful, but with little that was 
grim and commanding. Mr. Olitzki’s Al- 
berich met the basic requirements, but the 
Gutrune of Miss Jessner could have carried 
more conviction in both acticn and song. 
The Nyxies were distinctly more pleasur- 
able to hear, considered collectively, than 
the Norns. 


The Season’s First ‘Lohengrin’ 


For the benefit of the Grenfell Associa- 
tion and in memory of Sir William Gren- 
fell, Wagner’s ‘Lohengrin’ had its first per- 
formance of the season at a special mati 
nee on Jan. 31. The cast included: 

King Henry 

_ Norman Cordon and Emanuel List 

Lohengrin.....................Lauritz Melchior 


Elsa of Brabant.............. Kirsten Flagstad 
ED KA ass Wesekevewiauase bas Julius Huehn 
GE etek aE 5 vd bb0e¥ 5-000 Marjorie Lawrence 


REY Leonard Warren 


Conductor: Erich Leinsdorf 





THREE ARTISTS IN 
WAGNERIAN ROLES 


Helen Traubel (Left) 
as Elisabeth and (Be- 
low, Left and Right) 
Janssen as 
Wolfram and Kirsten 
Flagstad as Briinnhilde 


‘Gotterdimmerung’ and ‘Lohen- 
grin’ Reappear in Repertoire— 
Traubel Returns in “Tannhiu- 
ser’ and Cordon Sings His 
First Mephistopheles at Opera 
in ‘Faust’— Third ‘Don Pas- 
quale’ Re-Introduces Bruno 


Landi to Company 





Mr. Cordon began the role of King 
Henry under obviously difficult conditions 
but gave up at the end of the first act and 
Emanuel List, summoned from his home, 
continued the opera. Mr. Melchior, wearing 
new costumes, was his usual effective seli 
and Mme. Flagstad, though Elsa is not her 
happiest role, sang splendidly. Miss Law 
rence, who had sung Alceste the previous 
night was not in her best estate, but the 
second act was effective and the scene with 
Elsa before the Cathedral door, was well 
done. The other singers were satisfactory. 


aN. 


Bruno Landi Returns in ‘Don Pasquale’ 


The third ‘Don Pasquale’ on the evening 
of Jan. 31, served to re-introduce Bruno 
Landi to the company, in the role of Er- 
nesto. Mr. Landi has been absent from the 
organization since the season of 1937-1938. 
He made a personable Ernesto and sang 
well, especially in the Serenade. Another 
newcomer to the cast was John Brownlee 
who sang Dr. Malatesta for the first time. 
Mr. Brownlee makes the role younger in 
makeup than customary but he sang ex- 
tremely well and his duet with Norina, ‘My 
Part I'll Play’, when Mr. Papi did not 
hurry the tempo out of reason, was a de- 
lightful piece of singing. In the very first 
scene, he did some good work in ‘Bella 
siccome un Angelo’. 

Salvatore Baccaloni, however, remained 
the star of the performance. Apart from his 
fine singing, this artist impresses more at 
every hearing with his superb comedy tech- 
nique. Not since the incomparable Servatius 
sang in French opera bouffe at the Jolson 
a decade or so ago, has New York seen 
such ability to be funny with hands, feet, 
and body, let alone facial expression. 

Miss Sayao sang well, technically, but 
was frequently drowned out completely by 
the orchestra. Alessio De Paolis was a 
satisfactory Notary. 

Preceding the opera, a Ballet Divertisse- 
ment was given to music from Bizet’s 
‘L’Arlésienne’. Wilfred Pelletier conducted 
this part of the program. Fi, 
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One of the Great Singing Personalities from the Studio of 


GIUSEPPE BOGHETTI 













Helen Traubel, Leading Dramatic Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Co. 


A TRIBUTE 





With love and devotion and gratitude to my 
teacher Giuseppe Boghetti for his unfailing help 


Sincerely, 
HELEN TRAUBEL 


* 
STUDIO: 205 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK - - - - - - - - BY APPOINTMENT ONLY 
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Dorothy Maynor Greets a Canine Caller, “Michael”. a Wire 


Haired Terrier Cosmo-Sileo 


If That Is a Question Which Lawrence Tibbett Is Whispering 
He May Get a Neigh 


Larry Gordon 


Lansing Hatfield's Cat Is Obviously In- 
clined to Be a "Kitten on the Keys" 


Alexander Brailowsky with a 
Prize Pomeranian 


(At Right) Dusolina 
Giannini Gives a 
Vocal Lesson to a 
Talented Pupil 
His Terrier Is an Eager Spectator as 
Abram Chasins Holds a Tennis Ball 
Ready to Throw 


While Waiting Between Shots 

on the Set of the Film 

‘There's Magic in Music,’ Irra 

Petina, Susanna Foster and 

Richard Bonelli Entertain a 
Feline Pet 


With a Leopard 
Coat as a _ Back- 
ground, Anna Kas- 
kas Proudly Holds 
Her Persian Cat, 
“Periwinkle Prin- 
temps", Which She 
Entered at the At- 
lantic Cat Club's 
Recent Show 


Paramount-Henderson 
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of SEVILLE” 


























Presented during the season of 1940-41 with such unqualified success, will again be available for the season of 
1941-42 with the same superlative cast and direction. 

















HILDE REGGIANI ARMAND TOKATYAN CARLOS RAMIREZ 
POMPILIO MALATESTA JOHN GURNEY EARL WRIGHTSON 
Staged by DESIRE DEFRERE 
PHILADELPHIA FORUM ENDORSES Glorious Music | LAFAYETTE COLLEGE ENDORSES 
| Dear Mr. Wagner: Cre ees Great Singers Dear Mr. Wagner, 
It was a superb performance, perfectly cast, and per- Gl me re ™ 

fectly sung and acted. Mr. Defrere did a grand job of 7 ee ee costumes The Barber of Seville was the most distinguished 
| Staging, and Mr. Ducloux and Mr. Roudebush gave Gay Scenery and delightful musical performance we have ever had at 
|so beautiful an accompaniment that the orchestra wasn’t ; t . ; 
| mnissed either, Mrs. William H. Green, herself an | Lafayette College. All of the performers were real 


excellent musician, who has been hearing the best in music for forty years, artists and gave the opera vital and zestful interpreta- 
‘told me it was up to the best Metropolitan standards, and Mrs. William a 
|B. Whelan, also an excellent musician, said, ““This cast had to be perfect, 
because there was no orchestra to cover up mistakes.” I agreed completely 
| . T . | 

7 ) em. at will you have for us next year: von gp . ’ : 
with both of them. What will you I 1 y Faithfully yours, Ue Souve Qa 


We have come to know that when we engage talent from Charles 


Wagner we will never be given anything that is mediocre. 











Yours cordially, William K. Huff, Executive Director 

















To the oft repeated ‘Sends us another''"—''More of the same"—''We're counting on you," etc. 


CHARLES L.)WAGNER 
Additionally resents Season 1941-42 


The “Hit” of the Current Metropolitan Opera Season 


“DON FASQUALE,” 


With an All-Star Cast 


STELLA ANDREVA OSCAR LASSNER BRUNO LANDI 
Musical Direction FRANCESCO VALENTINA Staged by 
GIUSEPPE BAMBOSCHEK and Complete Company DESIRE DEFRERE 


And a Chorus selected from the best voices in the Metropolitan Opera Chorus 














MANAGEMENT — nN E Ny sec 
Charles Le FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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AMERICA’S 
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SOPRANOS” 
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Sil /FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 














What Constitutes 
Box Office 


Attraction? 


The essence of the local manager’s success lies in his 
ability to present to his audience variety and new faces. 
The thrill and joy that come with a great artist’s first 
appearance in a community are pleasures which every 


audience seeks and cherishes. 


The standards of American concert goers today are in 
no small measure the result of the extraordinary levels 
set by great visiting talents from Europe. For more than 
a century, outstanding artists and personalities have 
brought to our shores new musical presentations which 
have provided the variety essential to our concerts, and 
development of America’s “big box office.”” The desire to 
hear new European reputations, due to the recent scarcity 
thereof, manifests itself as never before in every Ameri- 
can concert hall. The local manager should be among the 
first to give his audience a talent if truly important, 
groomed in the the great masters, and 
esteemed by press and public of two continents. Thus 
American local managers stimulate curiosity and interest 
in their concerts, enjoy the local prestige of creative and 
discriminating choice, and at the same time make their 


ty) a NE". Ine. 


Sil /FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


shadows of 


most profitable returns. 





MANAGEMENT — 


fC harles rs 





For 
more than fifteen years, 
Maurice Eisenberg remained in 
Europe where he has played over and 
over again, year after year, on practically every 
leading concert platform, and with almost all major 
orchestras, Continental and British. Concerts with Cortot 
and Thibaud, and Victor records with Yehudi and Hepsibah 
Menuhin, have made Eisenberg’s name a European household word. 
Pablo Casals turned over to Eisenberg his Class Casals at the Ecole Nor- 
male de Musique in Paris, of which Alfred Cortot is dean. One of the 
three or four great ‘cellists of the world, and now in America, Eisenberg’s 
transcontinental tour for 1941-1942 is now booking. 
IN EUROPE 
AMSTERDAM 


“One of the greatest living 
’cellists.""—Het Volk. 





VIENNA 
“BRisenberg should be placed 
second only to Casals.”’— 
Weiner Zeitung. 


PRAGUE 
“An inspired and noble art.” 
Tageblatt. 


BUDAPEST 
“We cannot imagine a more 
worthy or gifted successor 
to Casals.”—Pesti Napli. 


STOCKHOLM 
“A master of his instru- 
ment.’’—Svenska Dagbladet. 


THE HAGUE 
“Not only a ‘cellist of the 
first rank but of the very 
highest rank.’’—Het Vader- 
land. 


LONDON 
“Eisenberg belongs to that 
small group who are capable 
of playing Bach in public 
and captivating their public 


PARIS 
“Risenberg can take his place 


among the greatest ‘cellists 


of today.”’—L’ Epoque. 


with it.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


BRUSSELS 
“Undoubtedly one of the 


ZURICH 
“Magnificent tone—profound 
greatest ‘cellists today.”’— musicianship—all prove that 
L’ Independant. he is a great master.”— 


T agesanzeiger. 
IN AMERICA 


SEATTLE 
“Soloists of this artist's 
caliber can be counted on one 
hand.’”’—Post-Intelligencer. 


BARCELONA 
“Eisenberg has taken first 
place among the ‘cellists of 
today.”—Diario de Barce- 
lona, 











NEW YORK 
“He left no doubt as to 
his uncommon brilliancy 
and expressive resource.” 
—Times. 


BALTIMORE 
“A performer of excep- 
tional merit—interpretative 
powers of keen discern- 
a ment—large tone in size 
In the advance rank of DENVER and velvet in texture.”— 
present-day ‘cellists."".—  “fJis playing left the audience Sun. 
Fost. ° ou something to remember all SPRINGFIELD 
Eisenberg is a musician their days.”’—Post. “A virtuoso of the first 
of a kind seldom encoun- order.” —Republican. 

MONTREAL 


tered nowadays.” —Herald- 
Tribune. “One of the most accom. _,, NEWARK | 
plished instrumentalists to The finest ‘cellist in sev- 


“One of the most gifted 

‘cellists before the public.” come to Montreal in several ¢f@! seasons.” — Evening 
y 

seasons.’’—Gazette. News, 


—Journal and American. 
NORFOLK 


“One of the most enjoy- 


able concerts of the last 
two or three years.”— 
Ledger-Dis patch. 


HKISENBERG 
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oA Singer of beauty and distincton— Exquisite 


ILDE REGGIANI 


LEADING COLORATURA SOPRANO, METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 


















































































Available for recitals, also again on tour 
as Rosina in “The Barber of Seville” 


Season 1941-42 


nr = an ae 


WASHINGTON EVE. STAR 


The role of Rosina served to introduce an exceptional singer in the person 
of Hilde Reggiani. She has the type of coloratura the world has been waiting 
for since it was deprived of those artists of unforgettable endowment. Her 
most astounding feats are performed in the highest register which, contrary 
to the ordinary run of voices of this character, keeps its roundness and purity 
of quality. It is customary to compare coloratura singing to the song of 
birds and in Miss Reggiani's case it is a perfectly just comparison, for she 
has not only the high clear tones of a bird but its sweetness as well. 


Her singing of the “Una Voce Poco Fa", the lesson scene and the other 
portions of the opera were given with ease and charm and the technically 
difficult passages were tossed off without the slightest effort. How- 
ever through it all there was the unmistakable polish and finesse of an 
artist of experience. She put individuality also in her acting fitting 

the character of Rosina into the general farcical atmosphere with 

just the right touch. 


AUBURN CITIZEN ADVERTISER 


Hers was a memorable performance worthy of any of the 
world's famous opera houses. Hilde Reggiani, in the stellar 
role of Rosina captivated the audience not only with her 
voice but with her charming appearance, and there 
were many present who compared her with the great 
sopranos of other days, Galli Curci and Tettrazini. She 
sang F. above high C. at least four times during the 
evening and sang it in full voice, with a clarity and 
volume that brought spontaneous applause. Particu- 
larly notable were her versions of the "Una Voce 
Poco Fa" and of Benedict's "Carnival of Venice" 
interpolated in the lesson scene in Act two. 


MANAGEMENT — nN Ett. Ine. < ji 
Charles Vs U4 7 


FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ROSALYN 


MWrtck 


“TOP-NOTCH PERFORMER 
OF CHOPIN.” —wew rork post, 11/18/39 


\ “AS AN INTERPRETER OF 
BACH SHE IS WITHOUT A 


PEER.” —Knoxville, Tenn., Journal, 4/11/40 
























NOEL STRAUS IN. THE 


NEW YORK TIMES, NOV. 18, 


wz 

HE lavishly gifted pianist’s bril- 
liant technique, and command of tone 
color, as well as the rhythmic verve, 
energy and life of her playing would 
have made it out of the ordinary, at all 
events. But with the unawaited sub- 
jectivity that characterized it last night, 


it became truly exceptional. Miss Tureck 
provided her large and appreciative 
audience with an example of top-peak 
artistry. The soulful, subtly tinted and 
poetically imaginative reading accorded 
this romantic number (Mendelssohn’s 
‘Song Without Words’), and the sensi- 
tively singing tone with which it was 
delivered, made it unforgettably im- 


: ” 
pressive. 











* 
“A GIANTESS AMONG Bai 
CONTEMPORARY 7 
GIANTS of the j 
PIANO.” 
—Knoxville, Tenn., Journal, 
4/11/40 
+ 3 FEATURED SOLOIST 
“THE 2,000 PERSONS WHO ON CURRENT TOURS OF THE 
\. HEARD HER MUST HAVE os Et ndiglg dad Sep 
\ FELT THAT HERE WAS THE ae Sees 
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LOGICAL SUCCESSOR OF And 
ST. LOUIS 


THE IMMORTAL TERESA \ o AOE 
CARRENO.” —Reading, ean age. wares \ oo 


* In addition to 
“UPON THE PLANE OF a 3 
MYRA HESS AND SIMILAR 


IMMORTALS.” 


—Baltimore News-Post, 12/14/39 


* 


“AN INTENSITY RARELY 
SHOWN BY A WOMAN PIAN- 
IST SINCE CARRENO’S 


TIME.” —Springfield, Mass., Republican, 12/7/39 


* 


“HER’S IS A TALENT SO 
RICH, SO VIRILE AND SO 
COMPETENT THAT EVERY- 
THING in the PIANO’S VAST 
LITERATURE IS WITHIN 
HER FIELD.” 


\ 














1939: 


—Milwaukee Journal, 11/11/40 
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INDIANAPOLIS 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 








FABIEN SEVITZKY 


Musical Director and Conductor 


THE ORCHESTRA 
Admirable pliability, splendid bal- 


well-fused sonorous 


THE CONDUCTOR 


Musicianship of the first order... 


ance, and a 


superb disciplinarian . . . electric 
personality po eer . unified performance ; 
‘ ; : cumulative drive . . . accuracy of 
. . . dramatic... sterling artistry ..,. . ; 

ofintd “ individual choirs . . . power and 
. . . understands the difficult art 


brilliance . . . perfect accord that 


of producing beautiful orchestral exists between conductor and 
tone. musicians. 
nal ——_ @— 
Broadcasting Every Sunday 
: C.B.S. 10.30 A.M. (ES.T) 
{ R.C.A. Victor Red Seal Recordings 


NOW BOOKING SEASON 1941-42 


Address All Communications to 


FRANKLIN MINER, Manager 


MURAT THEATRE, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Phone: Riley 7596 
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RASCHER SOLOIST 
WITH HAVANA MEN 


Plays Debussy and Ibert Works 
with Philharmonic Under 
Massimo Freccia 
Havana, Jan. 27.—The Havana 
Philharmonic under the baton of Mas- 
simo Freccia, the young Italian con- 
ductor, offered its first concert of the 

month on Jan. 13, at the Auditorium. 

The soloist of the occasion was Sig- 
urd Rascher, saxophonist, who played 
Debussy’s Rhapsody and a Concertino 
da Camera for saxophone and small or- 
chestra written by Jacques Ibert. The 
artist was well received by the audience, 
which was large and warm in its ap- 
plause. The orchestra won honors in 
Beethoven’s First Symphony and Res- 
pighi’s First Suite of Old Dances and 
Arias. The concert closed with the 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ Overture by Tchai- 
kovsky. 

On Jan. 20, the Havana Symphony, 
conducted by Gonzalo Roig, had as guest 
conductor the Argentine violinist Remo 
Bolognini. Mr. Bolognini conducted 
Weber’s ‘Der Freischiitz’ Overture, 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony and ‘Sche- 
herazade’ by Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

NENA BENITEZ 


LOS ANGELES HEARS 
CONTRASTING EVENTS 


Heifetz, Don Cossacks, Budapest 
Quartet and Gimpel Appear 
in Concerts 

Los ANGELES, Feb. 5.—Jascha Hei- 
fetz gave an extraordinary performance 
at the Philharmonic Auditorium on Jan. 
23 and played the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo the night before, in Pasadena’s 
Civic Auditorium with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic directed by Barbirolli. 

The Don Cossack Chorus rounded out 
a series of out-of-town programs with 
a Sunday matinee in the Auditorium 
before a large audience. 

The Budapest Quartet played a Pasa- 
dena Coleman Chamber concert on Jan. 
26. Kalman Bloch, solo clarinetist of 
the Philharmonic, plaved in the Mozart 
A Major Quintet. The Bartok First 
Quartet and the Beethoven E Flat Ma- 
jor Quartet completed the best liked 
quartet concert we have had here this 
season. 

Jakob Gimpel, pianist, gave a_ bril- 
liant recital on Jan. 16 in the crowded 
Biltmore Music Room. His program 
included the Bach English Suite, No. 2; 
the Schumann Fantasy, Op. 17; Karol 
Rathaus’s Ballade, Op. 40; and Ernst 
Toch’s six Etudes. Mr. Toch was in 
the audience. Chopin Etudes concluded 
the concert. Mr. Gimpel played Jan. 26 
at U.C.L.A. (Chopin F Minor Con- 
certo) with his brother Bronislaw con- 
ducing the WPA Symphony. 

Native American composers present- 
ed a Miniature Suite for Strings by 
Mary Carr Moore; songs by Homer 
Grunn with the composer at the piano; 
a trio of his piano works on Indian 
themes; and Charles Wakefield Gad- 
man’s Violin Sonata. 

The mid-winter concert of the Los 
Angeles chapter of Pro Musica was 
held on Jan. 27, at the Women’s Ath- 
letic Club. Works by Louis Gruen- 
berg with the composer at the piano 
were heard. Cecil and Lily Bonvalot 
played viola and piano, respectively, in 











the Violin Sonata No. 2 by Delius and 
the Arnold Bax viola and piano sonata. 
Leona: Neblett, violinist, and Nella 
3ettinger, pianist, played the Gruen- 
berg violin sonata. Mr. Gruenberg played 
eight ‘Polychromatics’. He played and 
discussed excerpts taken from the score 
of a picture not yet released, ‘So Ends 
Our Night’. 
ISABEL Morse JONES 


CIVIC ORCHESTRA 
PLAYS IN LOUISVILLE 


Whitney Conducts Second Con- 
cert—Popular Program of 
Music by Americans Given 

LovuIsvILLE, Ky., Feb. 5.—The sec- 
ond concert of the season by the Louis- 
ville Civic Orchestra, conducted by 

Robert S. Whitney, was given at the 

Memorial Auditorium recently before a 

large and greatly pleased audience. 

The orchestra, in its third year under 
Mr. Whitney, plays in a smooth and 
very professional manner and seems to 
grow in musical stature with each per- 
formance. Made up of seventy players, 
it has in its roster practically all of the 
instruments used in professional orches- 
tras. The program given upon this oc- 
casion was a well balanced one, and em- 
braced the ‘Fireworks’ Music by Han- 
del; the Symphony No. 6 in C Major 
by Schubert; the Weingertner arrange- 
ment of Weber’s ‘Invitation to the 

Dance’; Borodin’s symphonic sketch 

‘On the Steppes of Central Asia’ and 

the ‘Russian Sailor’s Dance’ from the 

‘Red Poppy’ by Gliére. 





University Sponsors Event 

A popular concert of music by Ameri- 
can composers was given recently at 
the Memorial Auditorium, under 
Dwight Anderson, dean of the depart- 
ment of music of the Louisville Univer- 
sity, and sponsored by the Courter- 
Journal and the Louisville Times. 
There was a fairly large audience that 
seemed to enjoy itself immensely. 

Those participating were the Univer- 
sity Band under Ernest Lyon, Dean 
Anderson, pianist; Fletcher Smith, bari- 
tone; Ruth Cumbie Smith, pianist; 
Grace Whitney, ’cellist; Charles Letz- 
ler, violinist ; and Helen Boswell, super- 
intendent of public school music. The 
University Chorus also sang and was 
directed by E. J. Wotowa. 

The composers represented were Ed- 


ward MacDowell, Charles _ Griffes, 
George Gershwin, Stephen Foster, 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, Charles 


Besterling, William Billings and John 
Philip Sousa. 

The second concert of the Silver An- 
niversary series by the Louisville Sym- 
phony under Joseph Horvath, was given 
on Dec. 16 at the Columbia Auditorium 
to a fairly large and very cordial audi- 
ence. The soloist was Paul Bignon, 
Chilean ’cellist. The orchestra played 
Nicolai’s ‘Merry Wives of Windsor’, 
the ‘King Christian II’, Suite, by Si- 
belius, the ‘Toy Box’ Suite for wind 
instruments by Carl Christiansen; and 
the waltz from the ‘Sleeping Beauty’ 
by Tschaikowsky. Mr. Bignon played, 
as his solo, Lalo’s Concerto in D Minor 
and received the tribute of much ap- 
plause. HARVEY PEAKE 





Balogh Completes New Work 
Erno Balogh, pianist, now on a con- 
cert tour, has completed a new composi- 
tion for strings, which will be per- 
formed for the first time by the Buda- 
pest String Quartet. 










“RECALLS SUCH MASTERS OF THE KEYBOARD AS SAUER, REISENAUER AND PUGNO” 


Chicago 

































“EUGENIA BUXTON HAS JOINED THE RANKS OF LEADING FEMININE PIANISTS” 
New York 
“ASTONISHING SPEED AND CLARITY—A VERY INTERESTING PIANIST” 
Boston 


“APPLAUSE THAT BROUGHT RECALL AFTER RECALL” 


Minneapolis 


“RECEIVES HONORS FOR BRILLIANT PERFORMANCE” 





Montreal 
“BRILLIANT AMERICAN PIANIST WINS OVATION” 
Syracuse 
“RECEIVED WITH CLAMOROUS ENTHUSIASM” 
St. Louis 

















INTON 


A Cancer At A Glance 


NEW YORK DEBUT— 
THE TOWN HALL. 


ORCHESTRAL DEBUT— 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchesira. 
Subsequent Orchestral appearances: 
Chicago, St. Louis, Syracuse, Mon- 
treal, Memphis, etc. 


CANADIAN ORCHESTRAL DEBUT— 
Montreal Orchestra. 


RADIO DEBUT— 
CBS—Columbia Concert Orchestra. 
American Premiere of the “Rap- 
sodia Sinfonica’’ by Joaquin Turina. 


EUROPEAN BROADCASTS— 
Paris and Brussels. 


CANADIAN BROADCAST— 
Montreal, Canada. 


EUROPEAN RECITAL TOUR— 
Oslo, Stockholm, Copenhagen, Zur- 
ich, Geneva, The Hague, Amster- 
dam, Paris, Brussels, London. 


AMERICAN RECITALS— 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Syra- 
cuse, Memphis, Sweet Briar, Mont- 
gomery, Nashville, Minneapolis, 
Bowling Green, Montreal, etc. 


JOINT RECITAL— 
Quintet performances with 
The Roth Quartet. 






















Personal Representative DOLORES HAYWAKD 
113 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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ORCHE STR AS: Bruno Walter Conducts Mahler’s ‘Lied von der Erde’ 


PLENITUDE of novelties bright- 

ened orchestral programs. Eugene 
Ormandy returned with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, offering the New York 
premiere of Bartdk’s Divertimento for 
strings, and with Ezio Pinza appear- 
ing as guest soloist. Bruno Walter con- 
ducted the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony in Mahler’s ‘Lied von der 
Erde’ with Kerstin Thorborg and 
Charles Kullman as soloists. Other so- 
loists under Mr. Walter’s baton were 
Joseph Szigeti and Webster Aitken. At 
a pension fund concert of the Philhar- 
monin-Symphony, Kirsten Flagstad was 
the soloist and Edwin McArthur the 
guest conductor. Leon Barzin conducted 
the National Orchestral Association, 
with Aleksandr Helmann as piano solo- 
ist. Alfred Wallenstein completed his 
guest appearances as leader of the NBC 
Symphony. The New York City Sym- 
phony was heard in two concerts led by 
the assistant conductor, John Barnett, 
with Jacques Abram, pianist, soloist at 
one and Elizabeth Wysor, contralto at 
the other. Thomas Scherman  con- 
ducted the Chamber Orchestra of the 
New School for Social Research; Fred- 
erique Petrides returned with the Or- 
chestrette Classique; and the Juilliard 
Orchestra was heard under Albert 
‘Stoessel. 





Bruno Walter Again Guest With 
Philharmonic Symphony 


New York Philharmonic - Symphony. 


Bruno Walter, guest conductor. Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 19, afternoon: 
Symphony in E Flat Major, No. 3, 

. > a "D. RPRRR SSE Aa Beethoven 
Rainn de thbiudategebie 640d Debussy 
Three Excerpts from 

‘The Damnation of Faust’............ Berlioz 


This was one of those unforgettable oc- 
casions when a great conductor and a great 
orchestra merge completely in musical per- 
formances of transparent beauty and fidel- 
ity to the composer’s thought. Mr. Wal- 
ter has never conducted with more nobil- 
ity and sensitivity and the men of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, who are apt to be 
blasé on occasion, played like artists to a 
man. The result was a series of perform- 
ances which left the usually sedate Sunday 
afternoon audience shouting itself hoarse 
and recalling the conductor again and 
again. 





Of all the symphonies of Beethoven, the 
‘Eroica’ is in many ways the most charac- 
teristic, which may explain the composer’s 
preference for it. From its first triumph- 
ant chords to the ebullient finale, this work 
pursues its course with a sense of power 
and inevitability which makes one think of 
Michelangelo. There is the same muscular 
strength, the same sense of human dignity 
and human tragedy, the same proud and 
simple manliness of spirit. But in Beet- 
hoven’s music there is a tenderness which 
one misses in the work of the great painter 
and sculptor. The composer can turn from 
a Promethean passage to one of exquisite 
lyricism without even threatening the unity 
of his work. In such measures as those of 
the last movement, just before the close, 
where the flutes and strings answer each 
other across a space which seems as vast 
as the universe, Beethoven achieves a con- 
centration unique among symphonists. Mr. 
Walter conducted the symphony with a 
depth of understanding which was beyond 
praise. 

His interpretation of Debussy’s ‘La Mer’ 
was notably dramatic and subtle, and in it 
he let the poet as well av the painter 
speak. The Berlioz ‘Ballet of Sylphs’, 
‘Minuet of the Will-o’-the-Wisps’ and 
‘Rakéczy March’ are one of Mr. Walter’s 
celebrated tours de force and the orchestra 
was at its best in these as it was through- 
out the program. S 


Bruno Walter Conducts Mahler’s 
‘Lied von der Erde’ 


New York Philharmonic - Symphony. 
Bruno Walter, guest conductor. Kerstin 
Thorborg, contralto, and Charles Kullman, 
tenor, assisting artists. Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 23, evening: 

Symphony in G Major, No. 92 

PEE ‘Sccdconnudevacsece cakes sented Haydn 

‘Das Lied von der Erde’............... Mahler 

It was a memorable musical experience : 
To hear the Testament of Beauty of one 
great musician conducted by another, who 
was his pupil and friend and who filled the 
performance with a luminous sensitivity 
and intelligence, made it a revelation of the 
composer’s meaning. “Dunkel ist das 
Leben, ist der Tod!” It is in these words 
that we find the kernel of Mahler’s work 
and in the answer to them: “Die liebe 
Erde alliiberall bliiht auf im Lenz und 
grunt aufs neu!” There is nothing in all 
music which captures more magically the 
sense of death-in-life, the tragic paradox 
of man, who lives most completely only as 
he becomes conscious of death. Perhaps 
only in the music of Frederick Delius can 








Larry Gordon 


(Left to Right) Charles Kullman and Kerstin Thorborg, Soloists in Mahler's ‘Das Lied 

von der Erde’, with Bruno Walter, Who Conducted the Performance, and Thomas 

Mann, the Celebrated Novelist, During the Intermission of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Concert at Carnegie Hall 


we find a parallel to Mahler’s absorption 
in nature. For ‘Das Lied von der Erde’ 
is more than a purely subjective utterance ; 
like the Chinese poetry upon which it is 
based, it is an actual expression of the 
earth itself, of the life and death through 
which we perceive beauty. No religious 
ritual could express more fully the aspira- 
tion of the human soul than does this magi- 
cal and subtly wrought score. 

The Philharmonic-Symphony has never 
played more eloquently, and the soloists, 
also, were completely under the spell of the 
work. Mr. Kullman, though the soaring 
climaxes of the score taxed his voice, sang 
with a sincerity and dramatic power which 
gave his performance high distinction. And 
Mme. Thorborg sang magnificently. The 
regal splendor of her voice was matched 
by an emotional understanding which made 
the close of the work on the word, “ewig” 
overwhelmingly poignant. 

Equally fine in its way was Mr. Walter’s 














declamation.” 


MARION SELEE, Mezzo-Contralto 
TOM EMLYN WILLIAMS, Baritone 


“Miss Selee has the gift of evoking atmosphere. . . 
that good program and intelligence accompany rich, warm voices.” 


“Her Ortrud, a worthy helpmeet to Telramund, the only artist 
for whose work spontaneous applause interrupted the action.” 


“Mr. Williams possesses one of the most magnificent voices that 
we have heard here in the last years. 
quality, temperament, and feeling for language.” 


“Williams gives lusty recital . . 
music of all countries... 


“A duo recital by two voices in the lower register of the scale 
is something of a novelty in itself, and given by two singers of 
such obvious intelligence and musicianship as Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liams, it becomes a musical event. 
Russian songs in their original language was excellent in every 
way. Miss Selee’s interpretative gifts are one of her finest assets.” 


“Together, the singers brought to their Welsh duets the same 
compelling sincerity that had marked their individual work.” 





| 


all too seldom 


E. B—Boston Herald. 


Herman Devries—Chicago American. 


In addition, natural musical 


H. St—N. Y. Staats-Zeitung. 


. an artist at home in the better 
emotion and feeling for classical 
Samuel Chotzinoff—N. Y. Post. 


Mr. Williams’ singing of the 


H.—Musical America. 





R. L—N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 





Address: June Maynard, Sec., 457 West 57th St., New York 














achievement in the performance of Haydn’s 
‘Oxford’ Symphony in G Major. One felt 
the proportions and the superb clarity of 
the Eighteenth Century orchestra in his 
interpretation. And no one _ penetrates 
more deeply into the heroic and adventur- 
ous spirit of Haydn’s music than Mr. Wal- 
ter. It may safely be asserted that the 
Philharmonic-Symphony touched one of 
the peaks of its career on this occasion. 


Flagstad Sings with Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic - Symphony 
Pension Fund Concert. Kirsten Flagstad, 
soprano soloist; Edwin McArthur, guest 
conductor. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 22, evening. 


‘Leonore’ Overture No. 3, Op. 72...Beethoven 
‘Abscheulicher’ and ‘Komm Hoffnung’ 


PE ‘iccusnncegsenassenas Beethoven 
Suite for String Orchestra, 

TE EE OEE «x. 0nn sad ede denne cen ee Grieg 
*‘Vaaren’, ‘En Svane’, ‘En Droém’........ Grieg 
‘Dawn and _ Siegfried’s Rhine Journey’, 


‘Funeral Music’ and ‘Immolation Scene’ 

from ‘G6tterdammerung’ ........... Wagner 

Mme. Flagstad had sung Briinnhilde at 
the Metropolitan on Monday night and had 
appeared in recital on Tuesday but her 
voice was as fresh, clear and firm as one 
could wish on this Wednesday. Both she 
and Mr. McArthur contributed their serv- 
ices for the Pension Fund of the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony and the members of the 
orchestra revealed their gratitude by stud- 
ied co6peration. 

The ‘Immolation’ as sung by the soprano 
has always been a stirring experience, 
whether in the opera house or on the con- 
cert platform. She may have given a finer 
rendition of it on some previous occasion 
but it would be difficult to recall the time, 
for her singing was superb. The dramatic 
glory, the passion and the tenderness of 
Wagner’s heroine came to life again. The 
full power of the orchestra did not dull 
the sonority of her voice but seemed rather 
to enrich its color and increase its volume. 
The final ecstatic cry as Briinnhilde rides 
into the flames of the funeral pyre was the 
sublimation of dramatic singing. It is only 
in performances such as this that we recog- 
nize the complete supremacy of Wagner’s 
music. 

With any other singer one would have 
expected at least a hint of fatigue in the 
voice after an arduous week such as Mme. 
Flagstad had passed. The contrary, how- 
ever, was the case. The opening recitative 
and aria from ‘Fidelio’ was sung with 

(Continued on page 200) 





SOPRANO 


West Coast 
Concert Management: 
L. E. BEHYMER 
Auditorium Building 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Address all inquiries to: 
Eastern Representative: DOLORES HAYWARD 
Suite 1222, Steinway Hall, New York 
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CONCERTS: Debuts of Singers Add Interest to Recital Schedule 


EBUT recitals by seven singers en- 

livened the fortnight. The new- 
comers were Ishbel Mutch, Hilda Ohlin, 
Margit Bokor, Janet Bush-Hecht, Pina 
La Corte, Anjer Belmonte and Kenneth 
Spencer. Familiar figures on the local 
recital platform were Jussi Bjoerling, 
Igor Gorin and Elsie Houston, who ap- 
peared jointly with Yella Pessl, harpsi- 


chordist. Violinists included Yehudi 
Menuhin, Miriam Solovieff, Eudice 
Shapiro, who appeared with Irene 


Jacobi, pianist, and three newcomers, 
Angelo Reyes, Harry Cykman and An- 
ton Doschek, who appeared with Mary 
Paff, pianist, in joint recital. Louis 
Bailly, violist, and Genia Robinor, pian- 
ist, returned. Pianists of the fortnight 
were Alexander Brailowsky, Shura 
Cherkassky, Claudio Arrau and Doug- 
las Johnson. Arthur Loesser and Beryl 
Rubinstein were heard in a two-piano 
recital. The New Friends of Music 
continued their chamber music series. 
Mack Harrell and the Primrose Quar- 
tet appeared at one concert and another 
brought Hertha Glaz, Ernst Krenek and 
the Gordon Quartet. The Kolisch Quar- 
tet was heard. Choral events were of- 
fered by the St. Olaf Choir under F. 
Melius Christiansen and the Golden 
Hill Chorus under Channing Lefebvre. 
Dance recitals included performances by 
Martha Graham and her Dance Group 
and by Marthe Krueger and Atty van 
den Berg. 


Pina La Corte, Soprano 


Miss La Corte made her New York 
debut in the Town Hall on the evening of 
Jan. 18, assisted by David De Vol, flutist 
and with Olga Sapio at the piano. Miss 
La Corte has a fluent, high but immature 
voice of no particular volume though of 
agreeable quality. Her interpretative abil- 
ity is elementary. In the second aria of 
the Queen of the Night from ‘The Magic 
Flute’, sung, for some unknown reason, in 
Italian, Miss La Corte was guilty of the 
unpardonable bad taste of introducing high 








Kenneth Spencer Ishbel Mutch 


notes not in the score. Dramatically, the 
aria was beyond her ability. A group of 
early Italian songs was pleasantly sung. 
Other florid works were the Bolero from 
‘The Sicilian Vespers’, Saint-Saéns’s ‘The 
Nightingale and the Rose’ and the ‘Mad 
Scene’ from ‘Lucia di Lammermoor’. 
There was also a song group in English. 
Mr. De Vol played pieces by Aubert, 
Le Clair and Fauré and the obbligato to 
the ‘Lucia’ aria. Miss Sapio’s accompani- 
ments were over-assertive. 


Kenneth Spencer, Bass (Debut) 


Gordon Kushner, accompanist. Town 
Hall, Jan. 18, afternoon: 
p & QO errr Bach 
‘Dank sei Dir, Herr’; ‘Si tra i coppl’. ‘Handel 
‘Auf dem Kirchhofe’.............ceceee Brahms 
“‘Wohin?’; ‘Der Lindenbaum’........Schubert 
: 2 | "Aho Seep tias: Wolf 
‘Promenade & mutle’........00ss00es Fourdrain 
“Lamgi Ga caro bene’.......ccsercccesess Secchi 
‘Beau DE Ueah it boddvae ccadadeetucies Debussy 
‘Nebbie’ os Pandaklse dasa ves eegekescuned Respighi 
When dull care’............. arr. Lane Wilson 
‘The heart worships’............ Gustav Holst 


‘Death of an old seaman’,...Charles C. Cohen 
‘Cease Firing’ 
(first performance) .......... Jacques Wolfe 
‘Every time I feel the spirit’ 
arr. Lawrence Brown 
‘I been "buked an’ I been scorned’ 
arr. by Eva Jessye 
‘Honor! Honor!’ C 


Exceptionally fine musical understanding 
and interpretative ability marked the debut 
recital of this young Negro bass. Mr. 
Spencer in the course of his program 
achieved something that many older and 
more experienced singers might envy. He 
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Mack Harrell 


Anjer Belmonte 


sang the Debussy ‘Beau Soir’ with such 
quiet intensity and beauty of phrase that 
the audience refrained from applauding at 
the close for several moments, and paid 
tribute by its silence to the mood which the 
singer had evoked. 

In Wolf's magical song ‘Der Tambour’, 
Mr. Spencer caught the fantasy and de- 
licious humor of the poem to perfection 
and the yawn with which he ended the 
final phrase was a clever dramatic touch. 
Not the least of the virtues of this recital 
was the singer’s excellent diction, though 
occasionally he overstressed sibilants. One 
could understand every word that Mr. 
Spencer sang, an experience which one 
does not have too often at voice recitals. 

Mr. Spencer’s voice is of good propor- 
tions and he can sing even florid passages 
with accuracy and fluency. He was obvi- 
ously not in best voice at this recital, how- 
ever, and he should be able to produce 
more resonant and fluent tones throughout 
the entire range than he did on this occa- 
sion. In the songs in English, he sang 
more freely and effectively from the vocal 
standpoint than earlier in the recital, but 
it was his interpretation of the German 
Lieder and French works which revealed 
him to be a musician of really noteworthy 
ability. Mr. Kushner’s accompaniments 
were satisfactory. The audience was in- 
creasingly enthusiastic. De 


Anjer Belmonte, Baritone 


As the fourth of a series of recitals 
sponsored by the Hungarian Reference 
Library, Mr. Belmonte appeared in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Jan. 19. His 
program began with an early Italian group 
which also included Purcell’s ‘Passing 
By’, wrongly ascribed to the composer of 
‘Dido and Aeneas’ rather than to the pres- 
ent-day composer. There was a German 
group by Liszt, Schumann and Schubert, 
an aria from Verdi’s ‘Don Carlos’, Gerard’s 
Monologue from ‘Andrea Chenier’ and 
songs in French and English. Despite an 
impressive stage presence, Mr. Belmonte’s 


tyeeeeeneneranentianennnt 





voice was small in volume and not espe- 
cially striking in quality. His best efforts 
were in Powell Weaver's ‘The Abbott of 
Derry’ and Randall Thompson’s ‘Velvet 
Shoes’. William Tarasch played patient 
accompaniments. N. 
Ishbel Mutch, Soprano 

Walter Golde, accompanist. The Town 

Hall, Jan. 19, afternoon : 


‘Prigioniera Abbandonata’ from 


prs ¢ reer Galuppi 
"Coot Veesl be Zameen’... acsncoccccees Paisiello 
‘Care Selve’ from ‘Atalanta’........... Handel 
‘Sprache de Liebe’; ‘Der Schmetterling’; 


‘Die Tunge Nonne’; ‘Freude der Kinder- 


jahre’; ‘Liebe Schwarmt auf Allen 

pO Se eT see 
"Ta Bee MOORE on cscccescesscecess Ravel 
a arr ee d’ Erlanger 
‘Ma Poupée Chérie’.............++- de Sévérac 
I as hale ca wane cade +s eceweunwads Poulenc 
een ee ere re Duparc 
NE a ic daa Ghee bacteevehbadveeees Scott 
‘Song of the Blackbird’................. Quilter 
Re rere Josten 
Pe cx cchsd nctaasia decd ere’ Henschel 
‘Jamie, Come Try Me’; ‘The Dusty 

ion er aackn shuwktettiniedee Wetzler 


Miss Mutch is said to have made fre- 
quent concert appearances in Europe. Her 
voice, though not large in volume nor in- 
variably as well supported as it might be, 
is well placed and agreeable in quality, 
especially in its high range. Her stage 
manner is good and her personality simple 
and natural. As regards interpretation, 
she still has something to learn, but here 
again, she was promising. The Handel 
aria showed off her good high tones to 
advantage and the unusual Schubert works 
were agreeable even if ‘Die Junge Nonne’ 
lacked the necessary note of religious ex- 
altation. Déodat de Sévérac’s charming 
little song was well given and the Poulenc 
pleased to the extent of making a repetition 
necessary. Henschel’s ‘The Rainbow’ was 
the best sung of the English group. Wal- 
ter Golde’s accompaniments were of his 
best which is about as good as there is. 

H. 
New Friends of Music 


New Friends of Music, Inc. Assisting 
artists: Primrose Quartet, Oscar Shumsky 
and Joseph Gingold, violins; William 
Primrose, viola, and MHarvey Shapiro, 
’cello. Benar Heifetz, ’cello. Mack Harell, 
baritone, with Coenraad V. Bos, accom- 
panist. Town Hall, Jan. 19, afternoon: 

Quartet in E Mimor...........- Frank Bridge 

‘An Schwager Kronos’; ‘Gesange des 

Harfners’: ‘Wer sich der Einsamkeit 

ergibt’, ‘Wer nie sein Brot mit Tranen 

asz’, ‘An die Tiirennich 

‘Der Musensohn’; ‘Prometheus’.. 

Mr. Harrell 

Quintet in C Major, Op. 163.......... Schubert 


schleichen’; 
.. Schubert 


Though not originally placed upon the 
program for the purpose, the Bridge Quar- 
tet was played in memory of the English 

(Continued on page 136) 


Concerts in New York, February 11-25 


Carnegie Hall 


11: Philadelphia Orchestra 
12: Masters of Viennese Music, with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
* 13: New York Philahormonic-Symphony 
** 14, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 
14: Boston Symphony 
15, morning: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Youth Concert 
, afternoon: Boston Symphony 
“16, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 


Feb. 


* 16: New York City WPA Orchestra 

‘ 17: National Orchestral Association 

** 18: Nathan Milstein, violinist 

* 20: New York Philharmonic-Symphony 


* 21, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 
: : Marjorie Lawrence, soprano 
** 22: NBC Symphony conducted by Toscanini 
** 23, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 


* 23: New York City WPA Orchestra 
** 24: Luboshutz and Nemenoff, duo-pianists 
** 25: Philadelphia Orchestra 
Town Hall 
Feb. 11, afternoon: Richard Monroe, bass-bari 
tone 
* 11: David Holland, pianist 


Feb. 12, afternoon (5:30 p.m.): Layman’s Music 
Courses 

“12: Yehudi Menuhin, violinist 

** 13, afternoon (5:30 p.m.): Layman’s Music 
Courses 

: Thomas Negro Composers’ Study Group 
Annual Concert 

* 15, afternoon: Gary Graffman, pianist 

** 16, afternoon: Vivian Rivkin, pianist 

* 16, afternoon (5:30 p.m.): New Friends of 
Music, Emanuel Feuermann, ’cellist; 
Franz Rupp, pianist 

: Rogert Aubert, pianist 

17, afternoon (3:45  p.m.): Philharmonic- 
Symphony of New York Youth Concert 

: Emanuel Vardi, violist 

: Roland Hayes, tenor 

“ 19, afternoon (5:30 p.m.): 

Courses 

19: Marvel Biddle, soprano 

** 20, afternoon (5:30 p.m.): 
Courses 

: Marjorie McClung. soprano 

: Chamber Music Guild Quartet 

. afternoon: Guiomar Novaes, pianist 

: Peoples’ Philharmonic Choral Society 

, afternoon: Sidor Belarskv, bass 

, afternoon (5:30 p.m.): New Friends of 
Music. Alexander Kipnis, bass; Gali 


Layman’s Music 


Layman’s Music 


mir Quartet 
23: David Zacharin, ’cellist 
: Gardener Jencks, pianist 
“* 25, afternoon: Thomas Richner, pianist 
: Selma Kramer, pianist 








MGM AND 
PARAMOUNT FILMS 


* 
HOLLYWOOD BOWL, CALIF. 
* 
TEATRO COLON, BUENOS AIRES 
* 
METROPOLITAN OPERA, NEW YORK 


THERE'S A STORY 


around the young Metropolitan Opera star Irra Petina that could and no doubt will be written, 
sooner or later, filled with the dramatic elements of a motion picture. It might be titled ‘My 
Song is America,” for this Russian born mezzo-soprano glows over the fact that she came here 
eleven years ago, as a girl, to study singing and now justly calls herself am American artist. Her 
coming was a sequel to the Russian revolution that forced her father General Stephen Petina, 
personal escort to Czar Nicholas, to take refuge with his wife and little daughter in Harbin, China. 
She was seven when this tragic situation came about and during the next ten years remained an exile 
with her parents. Those years, a story in themselves, had a dramatic climax when it was decided 
that Irra should risk a trip to America to follow a musical career; and to make the journey 
possible, General Petina sold his last valuable possession, a Guarnerius violin! With the money 
and a few letters of introduction, the girl made the solitary voyage that carried her to Philadelphia 
for an audition at the Curtis Institute where she was at once accepted as a scholarship student. 
Three years later she sang her way into the Metropolitan and for the past seven seasons has 
attracted increasing attention as a captivating actress no less than a richly endowed singer. 


Four years ago Miss Petina made her first European tour in a strikingly successful series of 
concerts, and later was engaged for the opera season in Buenos Aires at the Colon Theatre. 
Several appearances in the Hollywood Bowl and the “Dell” concerts in Philadelphia have stamped 
her as an outstanding soloist with orchestra. 

Contracts with M. G. M. for “Balalaika” and Paramount’s “There’s Magic in Music” round 


out the career of ... 


“ONE OF THE MET’S MOST VERSATILE SINGING ACTRESSES” 


Personal Representative: DOLORES HAYWARD, Suite 1222 Steinway Bldg., New York 
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Oriental Color in W 


(Continued from page 19) 

of the Turkish army which plagued and 
fascinated Europe from the fourteenth 
century till their destruction in 1826, 
ana whose brilliant military bands be- 
came the rage in European capitals 
during the eighteenth century. When 
Catherine the Great planned a festival 
to celebrate her treaty of peace with 
the Ottoman Empire, she wanted Turk- 
ish music for the party. But where 
find it in St. Petersburg? After futile 
search, someone suggested that a mu- 
sician who had been in the retinue of 
the Empress Elizabeth, Schmirpfeil by 
name, could provide a Turkish band. 
The result was an ensemble of piercing 
Turkish oboes, or zarnas, a shrill flute, 
two small kettle drums, a bass drum, 
three pairs of cymbals, including one 
large pair, and two triangles! Some 
liked it. 

In Berlin, a band of so-called Turkish 
music was provided for the reception 
of Achmet Effendi, who came on a 
state mission. When Prussian courtiers 
politely asked his opinion of the music, 
His Excellence replied with a signi- 
ficant shrug, “Ceci n’est point turc!” 
On hearing this, the King of Prussia 
revolved to employ a genuine band of 
Janissary musicians. Not to be out- 
done, the Emperor of Austria followed 
suit. The Sultan had already presented 
a band to the King of Poland. Pres- 
ently every court of Europe included 
Turkish musicians, or a few Negroes 
elaborately costumed as imitations, to 
play on Turkish instruments. Where a 
whole band was not feasible, turbaned 
dark skinned men were employed to 
beat drums, cymbals and triangles in 
the regular military band, and to carry 
the crescent standard, or “Chinese 
pavilion” with jingling bells. 


Hair-Raising Military Music 


The real Janissary band could be 
hair-raising as well as decorative. In 
battle it was accustomed to take a posi- 
tion near the front line, and play as 
long as the fighting lasted, as a constant 
invigoration of the faithful, and pos- 
sibly as a terror to ths enemy. On the 
march, or in the advance, a whole army 
might augment the players by beating 
on their copper cooking vessels, for 
each soldier carried a pan as part of 
his equipment. There are several in- 
stances of positions having been cap- 
tured in this fashion, the best known 
being the great battle of Widdin in 
1801, between the rebellious Janissaries 
and the Imperial troops. The Im- 
perials, mostly young recruits, were 
frightened out of their wits even before 
the firing commenced, by the uncanny 
noise of 80,000 opponents drumming on 
their cooking vessels, to the bugle tunes, 
shrieking clarinets, bagpipes, fifes and 
bass drums of the bands. Perhaps our 
modern rhythm bands, so educationally 
respectable and progressive, are a faint 
echo of those heroic days! 

A German officer formerly in the 
Turkish service wrote of his impres- 
sions of Turkish military music as late 
as 1905. “To hear a good Turkish in- 
fantry band play a good Turkish march, 
at the head of the regiment, is an ex- 
perience,” he said. “They play it with 
positively electrifying dash: the legs 
move without effort in time to it; tired- 
ness, footsoreness, faintness are impos- 
sible. The nearest approach to it, 
within my musical experience, was 
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when as a youngster I heard Rubinstein 
play his own arrangement of Bee- 
thoven’s ‘Ruins of Athens’ march. I 
stepped on air for days afterwards: in 
mere exuberance and lightness of heart 
I could have killed half-a-dozen of my 
school ‘ellows and danced a hornpipe 
on their corpses. I could not credit it 
when I was told later that Rubinstein 
had at that time never been in Turkey. 
[ shall maintain always and against all 
opposition, that he must have heard a 
Turkish military band on the march.” 
Whether or not Rubinstein ever heard 
such music, it is probable that Beethoven 
heard a Janissary band more than once 
parading through the streets of Vienna, 
and that his famous Turkish march in 
‘The Ruins of Athens’ was derived from 
this experience. He is not the only com- 
poser to employ Janissary music, nor the 
first. Mozart introduced a Janissary 
chorus in his ‘Abduction from the Serag- 
lio’, and every piano student is familiar 
with the little Turkish march from his 
Sonata in A major (K 331). Grétry 
used a Janissary chorus in ‘Les Deux 
Avares’, the Emperor of Austria’s famous 
Janissary band was used by Gluck to ac- 
company the barbarous dance of the 
Scythians in ‘Iphigénie en Tauride’, Weber 
introduces a Janissary band as the harem 
guard in ‘Oberon’. In all the Turkish 
music referred to except the piano sonata, 
the score calls for drums, cymbals, and 
triangles in addition to the regular orch- 
estra. The phrase “Turkish music” came 
to be applied to these percussion instru- 
ments in the orchestra, and Turkish patrol 
marches becames so popular that extra 
pedals were put in pianos for the addition 
of these Turkish effects. Beethoven played 
on such a piano in the home of Dr. Kanka 
in Prague. Drums and cymbals were oc- 
casionally added even to church organs. 


A Noble Kettledrummer 


Kettle drums were an especially im- 
portant Turkish addition to the orchestra. 
A pair of these brass drums, taken in a 
battle, was used by Handel in his ‘Det- 
tingen Te Deum’ in 1743, played upon at 
the first performance by the Earl of Sand- 
wich. It is reported that Lord Sandwich 
“was so enamoured with the thunder of 
the drums, that he had one side of his 
music room strained with parchment, upon 
which being suddenly struck, so alarmed 
the company as to throw many into fits, 
which his Lordship maintained was a cer- 
tain proof of the business of the effect’.? 
Berlioz later used sixteen kettle drums in 
his ‘Requiem’, in order to produce chords 
in three, four or five parts, with voices 
doubled. 

For composers of opera and ballet, 
Oriental subjects have been a gold mine 
for colorful scene and dramatic effect. 
Ever since Marco Polo aroused incredulity 
and enthusiasm by his lavish tales of 
China and Zipangu (Japan), the Orient 
has been a symbol for fantasy, luxury, and 
exotic color. As the lure of the East led 
courageous sailors to discover new worlds 
in the 1490's, it led to new adventures in 
literature and the arts in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. ‘The Arabian 
Nights’ had something to do with it. 
When Antoine Galland introduced them in 
1704 to 1712, Shahrazad’s marvelous tales 
enchanted Europe as they had enchanted 
King Shahryar. Readers could not get 
enough, but demanded more and more 
Eastern stories. The translation of “The 
Arabian Nights’ was followed by transla- 
tions of Turkish Tales, Persian Tales, 
Chinese Tales, Mogul Tales, Tartar Tales, 
and ingenious imitations of all kinds. 
Europe gorged for a time upon Oriental 
fiction, 


1W. von Herbert, “The Military Bands of the 


Balkan Countries”, in the Monthly Musical 
Record, Nov. 1905 (v. 35) p. 207. 

2Wm. Gardner, The Music of Nature, 3d ed.. 
London, 1849, p. 355, 356 





Piano with Six Pedals, Including One for 

"Turkish Music’ (Drum and Cymbals), 

Played on by Beethoven at the Home 
of Dr. Kanka in Prague 


The fever for Oriental stories was ac- 
companied by a growing demand for de- 
corative arts of Far Eastern design, which 
flooded Europe with chinoiserie and other 
Orientalisms. The theatre profited accord- 
ingly. Brilliantly clad Orientals were 
“naturals” for the stage. As they flocked 
across the pages of literature, one could 
hardly keep them out of opera and drama. 
Rameau made a grand scoop with ‘Les 
Indes Galantes’, produced in 1735, with 
Turks, Persians, Incas and North Amer- 
ican savages! In 1749 he produced ‘Zoro- 
astre’, concentrating on Persia. Between 
1752 and 1757, about twenty operas and 
ballets employing Oriental subjects ap- 
peared in Vienna alone. Among these 
were Gluck’s ‘The Chinese’, and his ballet, 
‘The Orphan of China’ based on Voltaire’s 
story of the same title. Other Chinese 
ballets and operas were contributed by 
Selliti, Pitrot, Favart, Anseaume, and 
Bonno. Favorite Moslem themes were 
presented in Giuseppe Scarlatti’s ballet, 
‘Adventures of the Seraglio’, “The Gener- 
ous Turk’, and several tales of pilgrimages 
to Mecca. 

Interest in the Orient has continued 
among nineteenth and twentieth century 
composers. Weber, whose ‘Preciosa’ and 
‘Oberon’ have been referred to, also wrote 
‘Abu Hassan’ based on a tale from the 
Arabian Nights, and music for ‘Turandot’, 
the Chinese Princess, in which he employs 
a Chinese melody as a leading theme. 
Bizet is known for his Arabic-Turkish 
fantasy ‘Djamileh’, and for ‘The Pearl 
Fishers’, of which the scene is laid in 


Ceylon. East Indian themes are also por- 
trayed in Kienzl’s ‘Urvasi’, Delibes’s 
‘Lakmé’, Goldmark’s ‘Sakuntala’ over- 


ture, and Alfano’s opera of the same title. 
Stravinsky turned to China for his ‘Night- 
ingale’, as did Puccini for his ‘Turandot’. 
Japan has provided material for Mas- 
cagni’s ‘Iris’, Messager’s ‘Madame Chrys- 
anthéme’, Puccini’s ‘Madama _ Butterfly’, 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s ‘The Mikado’. 


Varied Oriental Works 


The list could go on with familiar titles 
‘Cornelius’ ‘The Barber of Bagdad’, Feli- 
cien David’s symphonic work, ‘The Desert’ 
with a beautiful Muezzin call to prayer, 
and bits of Oriental and pseudo-Oriental 
music in shorter instrumental or vocal 
works. Among these are Rimsky-Korsak- 
off’s ‘Hymn to the Sun’ in ‘Le Coq d’Or’, 
the song of India in ‘Sadko’, and the ever 
popular ‘Schéhérazade’. Borodin suggests 
Tartar ferocity in the Polovtsian dances 
from ‘Prince Igor’. Balakireff goes Turk- 
ish again in ‘Islamey’; Persian songs have 
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been set by Rubinstein, Brahms, and Liza 
Lehman; César Cui’s ‘Orientale’ has be- 
come popular among lighter pieces, as have 
Ketélby’s ‘In a Chinese Temple Garden’ 
and ‘In a Persian Market’. Tchaikovsky 
has contributed ‘March Slav’, and the Arab 
and Chinese dances in the ‘Nutcracker’ 
Suite. Nearly every composer has at- 
tempted something with an Oriental theme. 
Among American compositions one thinks 
of MacDowell’s ‘Les Orientales’, Cadman’s 
‘Oriental Rhapsody for Omar Khayyam’, 
and Carpenter’s settings of Tagore’s 
‘Gitanjali’. Oriental influence in Debussy, 
Saint-Saéns, Ravel and other modern 
French composers is significant, and de- 
serves more extended discussion. 


Music Through Literature 


It must be confessed that in most of 
the above mentioned works, the Orient 
has been a literary rather than a musical 
inspiration. European composers have 
generally had access to the Far East 
through literature and the visual arts 
rather than through genuine Oriental 
music. They have had little opportunity 
to study the musical systems of China, 
Japan and India. It is true that Pierre 
Amiot published his excellent treatise on 
Chinese music in 1779, and that he was 
apparently responsible for bringing the 
sheng, or bamboo mouth organ to the at- 
tention of Europeans, which led to the 
invention of harmonium, concertina, ac- 
cordeon and harmonica. But while Janis- 
sary and Gypsy music were familiar, music 
of the Far East has been for most West- 
ern composers something to be imagined 
rather than intimately known or under- 
stood. 

We are now in better position to study 
the actual music of the Far East, with 
phonograph records and texts as aids, in 
it we shall find a world well worth ex- 
ploring, the product of mature cultures,! 
with many hints for the further develop- 
ment of our own. 


GALA BENEFIT PLANNED 





‘Masters of Viennese Music’ Scheduled 
in Carnegie Hall as Benefit 


A gala program, ‘Masters of Vien- 
nese Music,’ will be presented in Car- 
negie Hall on Lincoln’s Birthday, Feb. 
12, sponsored by the Committee for the 
Preservation of Austrian Art and Cul- 
ture in the United States. The event 
is under the patronage of Eleanor Roose- 
velt and Mayor LaGuardia and the pro- 
ceeds will be divided between the 
“Bundles for Britain,” “Greek War Re- 
lief” and “Artists in Need” organiza- 
tions. 

Sixty-five members of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony will be heard 
in excerpts from works by Emmerich 
Kalman, Robert Stolz and Oscar Straus, 
with the composers conducting. Also 
scheduled to appear are: Erica Morini, 
violinist; Louise Rainer, actress; Mar- 
git Bokor, soprano; Charlotte, diseuse ; 
Charles Kullman, tenor; Emanuel List, 
bass; Rise Stevens, mezzo-soprano; 
Marjorie Williamson, actress ; and Hans 
Wengraf, actor. 





Schorr to Speak at Junior League 
Luncheon 


Friedrich Schorr, bass-baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and vo- 
cal coach, will be the guest speaker on 
the “Lecture Luncheon Series” being 
conducted by the Arts and Interests 
Committee of the New York Junior 
League on Feb. 10 at the Junior League 
Clubhouse. 
































DUQ PERSONALITY 
wus FRAY von BRAGGIONT 


«The First Team — The Last Word” 


> 


f 


Their Audience 


MUSIC CLUBS: Fray and Braggiotti worked their acoustic magic with stimulating 
results—I haven’t heard better two-piano playing in many a day and the public was of like 
mind.”—Glenn D. Gunn, Wash., D. C., Times-Herald, Jan. 18, 1941. 


SYMPHONY SUBSCRIBERS: The two pianists appearing with the Dell orchestra 


last night demonstrated the unusual and versatile talents that have made their names stepping- 
stones to fame and fortune.—Philadelphia, Pa., News, July 17, 1940. 


UNIVERSITIES: Their complete control of time and rhythm and piano instrumenta- 
tion is unsurpassable.—Laramie, Wyo., Daily Bulletin, Oct. 24, 1940. 


CIVIC SERIES: Fray and Braggiotti concert last night an outstanding success. Capacity 
house thrilled with the artists outstanding performance.— Telegram from Dr. Charles 
McCreery, Pres. Tacoma’s Civic Music Association. 


COLUMBIA LECTURE BUREAU SERIES: The unity of their dual effect was 


of such perfection as to give the impression of a single player, playing with a rapt sort of 
attention on a single piano— Miami, Fla., Herald, March 4, 1940. 


SUMMER CONCERTS: Jacques Fray and Mario Braggiotti found 6,877 fans in 


Public Hall last night, and with their four hands they slayed ’em and they laid ’em in the 
aisles—Cleveland, Ohio, Plain Dealer, July 25, 1940. 


Their Music 


BACH: The ‘Organ Fantasy and Fugue in G Minor‘ of Bach, superbly played, with a depth of 
expression, swept all honors on the pr ogram here last night by Fray and Braggiotti. Their interpre- 
tation of Bach’s fugue theme was a masterpiece of technique and timing.—Zampa Daily Times, 
Feb. 24, 1940. 


WAGNER: The beautiful ‘Love-death’ from ‘Tristan and Isolda’ which they played bril- 
liantly, demonstrated perfectly the added richness of two-piano music, the transcription creating 
the illusion of voice and orchestra mingling together in this great song.—/mperial Valley Press, 
Cal., Dec. 3, 1940. 


DEBUSSY: The two artists played Debussy’s ‘L’Isle Joyeuse’ superbly, carrying it to an 
almost superhuman climax.—Santa Barbara News Press, Dec. 4, 1940. 


GERSHWIN: Their two-piano transcription of the ‘Rhapsody in Blue’ gave the effect of 


Some place in this 
master piano team’s 
philosophy of life must 


full orchestration which enhanced the beauty of the original composition —A/buquerque, N. M., ’ be the desire to go 
eenens ave. G, EOD, about making people 
HUMOR: The pianists climaxed their program with the theme of ‘Yankee Doodle’ as Bach, happy. 

Beethoven, Chopin, Debussy, and Gershwin might have written it. This was musical humor at 

its best —Phoenix, Ariz., Republic, Oct. 26, 1940. Pensacola Journal, Feb. 20th, 1940 
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WILLIAM HAIN VIRGINIA JOHNSON ABRASHA ROBOFSKY 


Tenor Soprano Baritone 
In Costumed Scenes from x! 'agliacci’—"La Bohéme’’— “Otello” — ‘Manon’ —‘‘Faust”’ 


Exclusive Management: WILLMORE & POWERS, 2 West 45th Street, New York 


Michael Lapore at the Steinway Piano 
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“Playing with imagination and verve, Ellen Ballon 
won the enthusiastic approval of a large audience.” 
—NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM, November 11, 1940. 


“Miss Ballon is gifted with much digital dexterity, 
and her interpretations are also characterized by 


momentum and vitality.” 
—NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE, November 11, 1940. 


SEASON 1941-42 


Now Booking Extensive concert tour 
of the United States and Canada. 


Exclusive Management: 


Steinway Piano 


Willmore & Powers, 2 West 45th St., New York 


DISTINGUISHED 
CANADIAN 
PIANIST 


‘Miss Ballon’s playing was animated and colorful 
... the tone was suave and of a singing quality.” 
—NEW YORK TIMES, November 11, 1940. 
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MIRIAM 


WINSLOW 


FOSTER 


FITZ-SIMONS 


MARY CAMPBELL MARY MORSE 


Com poser-Pianist Percussionist 


Sensational Success! Return Engagements! 











BOSTON SYMPHONY (POPS CONCERTS) 
TORONTO PROMENADE SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

(WATER GATE SERIES) 


DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
* 


TOURING SOUTH AMERICA 
APRIL THROUGH AUGUST— 1941 


Entire Tour under the direction of 








George H. Dalrymple 
127 East 54th Street, New York City 
a cabiligeieii NY ou vincni Sia ais 
Management: Willmore and Powers 
2 West 45th Street New York City 
Representative:—Isadora Bennett 
Empire Theatre, 1430 Broadway, New York City 
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DUO-PIANISTS 


“It was quite an amazing thing to hear two young men 
play Schubert and Cole Porter on the same program with 
equal appreciation of the inherent qualities of these two 


composers.” 
—RICHMOND TIMES DISPATCH 


“They transport themselves and much of the time most of 


their listeners, into another world.” 
—TORONTO DAILY STAR 









“Took Town 
Hall by storm 
last night in a 
program of their 
own piano transcrip- 


tions. 
—tL. B., N. Y. WORLD-TELEGRAM 


Exclusive Management 


WILLMORE AND POWERS 
2 West Forty-Fifth Street - - - - - New York City 


Steinway Pianos 
































SiC HOUSIO 


Sensational New Brazilian Soprano 


“REMARKABLE .....A MASTER MUSICIAN” 


OLIN DOWNES, New York Times 





Miss Houston has been engaged by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs to ap- 














































pear in recital on June 20, 1941 during its 
22nd Biennial Convention and American 
Music Festival in Los Angeles, California. 


* 





"Miss Elsie is a great artist, a magnificent per- 
sonality, and a practically unique mistress of vocal 


art.” 
Virgil Thomson, New York Herald-Tribune 


"A-singer of unique repertoire, unique methods and 


unique charm." 
Eugene Stinson, Chicago Daily News 


"Miss Houston sang in a full, round soprano voice 
of great range in which there was great volume and 
a marvelous softness, which she used at will without 
the slightest effort . .. she sang with only the 
slightest suggestion of physical fervor, but with an 
interpretative skill that filled the listener with 
wonder . . . the artist received vigorous and pro- 


longed applause." 
Kansas City Times, Dec. 16, 1940 


"Miss Houston gave Kansas City its first taste of 


Voodoo ceremonial songs, incantations, and folk 
songs gathered from Indian tribes in the interior of 


Brazil . . . there was an authenticity, a color, and 
striking interpretation that captured the listener at 
once. She is not only an exceptionally attractive 
young woman—she has the especial vocal skill to 
equal the demands of this strange music, and the 
power to project her audience to another world." 
Kansas City Journal, Dec. 16, 1940 


‘Audience Lauds Brazilian Soprano 
(HEADLINE) 


A vivacious brunette, she sings with verve and spice, 
her voice having a warm, velvety texture." 


Rochester Democrat & Chronicle, Dec. 20, 1940 
Photo by 

Marcus 
Blechman 


NOW BOOKING SEASON 1941-42 


Exclusive Management: 


WILLMORE & POWERS 


2 WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 128) 
composer, who died on Jan. 11. The per- 
iormance was an excellent one; brilliant 
where brilliance was required, graceful, 
delicate, and stored with melodies, which 
if often obvious, nevertheless served to 
reveal the admirable talents of the mem- 
bers of the Primrose ensemble. Bridge’s 
music here is not profound, though in the 
Adagio molto it possesses a sober mien 

The Schubert songs were intelligently 
sung by Mr. Harrell, who is a member of 
the Metropolitan Opera. Clear diction, 
skillful employment of his voice and vari- 
ety in interpretation made his performances 
rewarding ones. The audience received 
him cordially. In Mr. Bos, he had an in- 
valuable accompanist. 

The Primrose Quartet returned, with the 
addition of Mr. Heifetz, ‘cellist, to play 
the great Schubert Quintet, bringing nota- 
ble sensitivity in performance to this 
crowning chamber music work of Schu- 
bert’s career. W. 


The Kolisch String Quartet 
Rudolf Kolisch and Felix Khuner, vio- 


lins; Jascha Veissi, viola; Stefan Auber, 
‘cello. Town Hall, Jan. 20, evening: 


Quartet in C Major (K.465).. ......Mozart 
SE (UL. “Bs ss cae audoee sebbetenn sad Bartok 
Quartet in D Minor (‘Death and _ the 

Sy ae atali osceseccseSenupert 


The first performance anywhere of Bar- 
tok’s sixth quartet was the special feature 
of this concert, and the composer was 
present to thank the performers from be- 
low the stage and then join them on the 
stage to receive the audience’s special 
tribute of applause. 

The music of the new quartet is couched 
in characteristics Bartékian dissonance, 
bristling with many of the familiar ear- 
marks, and yet it is almost traditional in 
style in some respects as compared with 
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Ensembles and Instrumentalists Heard 








Hilda Ohlin Harry Cykman 


some other of the composer’s more recent 
utterances. There is throughout, and es- 
pecially in the first movement, a govern- 
ing sense of structural compactness, and 
there is in general a more genially fluent 
handling of the thematic material than 
has marked some of its more immediate 
predecessors. Slow measures of a some- 
what poignant melodic idea serve as a 
sort of link holding the movements to- 
gether and, after a scerzo section, desig- 
nated ‘Burletta’, whose basic implications 
were not very persuasively defined in 
this performance, the closing ‘Mesto’ move- 
ment dissolves itself in a wistful atmos- 
phere of melodic and harmonic fluidity. It 
may be that the smooth and polished per- 
formance filed off some edges that may 
have been intended here and there, but in 
any case it is difficult to imagine a more 
auspicious introduction of the work. 

The newly organized quartet, with a 
new violist and ’cellist, played with a fine 
adjustment of tonal balance throughout the 
evening, if scarcely with all the freedom 
that may be expected from longer ensem- 
ble association of its members. Schubert’s 
variations on ‘Death and the Maiden’ were 

















Eastman School broadcasts of 
“Milestones in the History 
of Music” heard over NBC 
Network each Saturday 
12:30 P.M. E.S.T. 


RCA Victor has _ released 
eleven compositions by 
American Composers record- 
ed by the Eastman-Rochester 
Orchestra, Dr. Howard Han- 
son, Conductor. 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 
RAYMOND WILSON, Assistant Director 





Eastman School Publications 
by members of the faculty 
include: “Answers to Some 
Vocal Questions,” T. Austin- 
Ball; “Method of Organ 
Playing,” Harold Gleason; 
“Examples of Counter- 
point,” Gustave Soderlund; 
“Handbook of Conducting,” 
Karl Van Hoesen; ‘‘Modern 
Method for Double Bass,” 
Nelson Watson; “Chorale 
Collections,” Elvera Won- 
derlich. 








For further 





information address: 


ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 























The Kolisch String Quartet 


given with especially ingratiating effect. 
An audience of goodly numbers’ was 
warmly appreciative. _i@ 


Shura Cherkassky, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 20, evening: 


Chaconne ....-+-Bach- Busoni 


Melody eT TT. Uf 
Three Phantasiesttick, Op. 111.....Schumann 
Polacca brilliante, Op. 72............... Weber 
Sonata in B Flat Minor, Op. 35........ Chopin 
2. cccud i deesaakndeansace Hofmann 
Impromptu ...... 1<b 6abuueeneson Carpenter 
‘Arkansaw Traveler’ -arr. by Guion 
Clr snuasinsikwk avis bk es bebe Gals Balakireff 


Performances of unusual virtuosity were 
given by Mr. Cherkassky at this recital, 
his second this season in New York. 
Technique was preéminent throughout the 
evening, lending brilliance, dash and ex- 
citement to his interpretations. Speed and 
dexterity were to the fore in the Weber 
Polacca brilliante, the third of the Schu- 
mann pieces, portions of the Chopin Son- 
ata, particularly the first movement, parts 
of the Scherzo, the fourth movement, and 
in some of the briefer works trailing the 
Sonata. 

But Mr. Cherkassky also revealed more 
imaginative and poetic gifts, as in the 
Funeral March of the Chopin, feelingly 
played, and in the nostalgic sections of the 
Scherzo of the same work. 

The pianist paid tribute to Josef Hof- 
mann by including that pianist’s composi- 
tion ‘Kaleidoscope’ upon his program in 
honor of the composer-pianist’s birthday— 
the day of the recital, and also gave repre- 
sentation to American composers. with 
Guion’s arrangement of the ‘Arkansaw 
Traveler’ tune and John Alden Carpenter’s 
Impromptu. Mr. Cherkassky was heard by 
a large audience, including some standees, 
which was uniformly enthusiastic. W. 


Harry Cykman, Violinist 


Valentin Pavlovsky at the piano. Town 
Hall, Jan. 21, afternoon: 


coy SP rere errr Corelli- Kreisler 
Adagio and Fugue from Sonata in G Minor, 
et SD OU ca vncekvkickstuteceudas Bach 


Concerto No. 2, in D Minor. . Wieniawski 


Sonata No. 2, in A Major.... 


.... Brahms 
Praeludium and Allegro................ Kreisler 


EE EG cea uaaht Lebeeb cen Debussy -Heifetz 

Introduction and Tarantelle........... Sarasate 

As one of the winners in the Naumburg 
contests held last Spring, Mr. Cykmann 
made his New York debut with this re- 
cital, displaying at nineteen a reassuring 
poise and control not too frequently met 
with in concert-givers of twice that age. 
Unhampered by the usual nervousness of 
the first moments of a first recital, he was 
able to display his ample gifts of musical 
intelligence and sensitivity, understanding 
of classic style, and well-rounded technical 
efficiency to notable advantage in the open- 
ing group by Corelli and Bach. The Kreis- 
ler Praeludium and Allegro, placed later 





on the program, offering him similarly con- 
genial territory. 

In all of these compositions the young 
violinist’s tone was substantial in texture 
and warm in quality, while he showed 
commendable skill in moulding phrases 
significantly and in projecting the essential 
spirit of the music. He was less success- 
ful with the Wieniawski Concerto, to 
whose romantic implications he did not 
respond so freely or convincingly, and es- 
pecially with the Brahms sonata, which 
proved to be music that as yet lies beyond 
his horizon. It received a reading that, 
however sincere in its approach, did not 
get far below the surface. On the other 
hand, the Debussy ‘Beau soir’ as tran- 
scribed by Heifetz was played with deli- 
cate charm and happily conveyed atmos- 
pheric effect and the Sarasate Tarantelle 
was invested with its due measure of dash- 
ing spirit, and maintained on a high level 
technically. Mr. Pavlovsky provided sym- 


pathetic accompaniments. i€ 
Hilda Ohlin, Soprano (Debut) 
Fritz Kitzinger, accompanist. Town 
Hall, Jan. 21, evening. 
‘Ah, Spietati’ from ‘Amadigi’; ‘O, Sleep’ 
from ‘Semele’; ‘Oh, Had I Jubal’s Lyre’ 
OEE AU onikscecedeectsdsasauseye Handel 


‘Der Tod, das ist die Kithle Nacht’; ‘Lerch- 
engesang’; ‘In Waldeinsamkeit’; ‘Das Mad- 


OE saawe's.05000009064640s0dskseaaeer’ Brahms 
‘Kennst du das Land’; ‘In dem Schatten 
Ree DMN nn 554 dake eicedebenss teak Wolf 


‘Meinem Kinde’; ‘Schlagende Herzen’.Strauss 


ES ho) ccdh ven bindu oee sess Gee Debussy 
SOO GEO ies 608 6b555K4500 . Vuillermoz 
8) Se Bachelet 
‘Serenity’; ‘Resurgence’ weeeeee MCGuire 
: ££. RA ARN ee Miessner 
es se bédndecncde ced Barber 


Miss Ohlin has sung with the Chicago 
Opera but this was her first New York 
appearance. The voice is one of agreeable 
quality, well placed, especially in its higher 
register and the singer displayed a definite 
sense of interpretation, discriminating 
nicely between the characteristic types of 
her numbers. For some reason, however, 
she did not invariably establish a rapport 
between herself and her audience. The 
Handel works, or rather, the first two, 
were nicely given. The last two of the 
Brahms songs were the best. Both the 
Wolf songs were excellent, and Bachelet’s 
song was sung with good tone and fine dis- 
crimination. The McGuire works were 
composed especially for this concert. 
Miessner’s song also had its first local 
hearing. 


Martha Graham Introduces Two New 
Works 


An audience which filled the Mansfield 
Theatre to the bursting point on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 20, when Martha Graham and 
her Dance Group gave their first recital 
of the season, was rewarded with two new 

(Continued on page 142) 


























ANOTHER 


SOLD OUT SEASON 


of 
56 ENGAGEMENTS 


Coast-to-Coast 1940-1941 


WW 


“Percy 


GRAINGER 


eee appears to have lost nothing of his audience appeal down the years, 
for a crowd of about 4,000 turned out to hear him perform with the Detroit 
Symphony at the Masonic Auditorium. The multitude was delighted with 
everything he did. This slender pianist was the undoubted Golden Boy of 
music, back in the old days, and if he’s somewhat less of a boy nowadays, 
he’s as golden as ever. 
“Audiences feel that there is nobody like him. To be sure, there isn’t. He is 
the best entertainer of all the important pianists of our day and his name is 
certain to resound, because of his addition to the library, decades after we’re 
all a-mouldering. Judging by the size and behavior of Saturday night’s crowd 
he is the Golden Boy all over again. And power to him, says this one.” 

By Russell McLaughlin—Detroit News, January 20, 1941 


Manager: ANTONIA MORSE, 9 Cromwell Place, White Plains, N. Y. 


By Special Arrangement: BOOKING DIRECTION, ALBERT MORINI, 119 West 57th Street, New York 





Photo by Morse 


























William Hymanson, Viola 


Paul Bernard, Violin Marie Roemaet-Rosanoff, ’Celio 


NEW YORK SUN PRESS HIGHLIGHTS 
MONTREAL GAZETTE 


Sascha Jacobsen, Violin 


in quality of tone, in virtuosity and musicianship, the first in the land. 


TORONTO DAILY STAR 
sheer quality of tone a sort of magic... so luxuriously sensuously af titties Bod 


beautiful in harmonic tone ... a feast of tonal enchantment. 
PROVIDES (R. |.) EVE. BULLETIN 


BALTIMORE SUN 
sonorities of orchestral fullness and tonal colors of ever-changing aspect. “. . . the finest chamber music available . . . maximum of virtuosity.” 


these four players must be counted among the high ranking organizations 


Concert Management RAY HALMANS 119 W. 57th Street, New York 


Former associate of the late Richard Copley 






































“Despite the emergence of a new crop of Negro vocalists 
there remains a place for the artist who was not only the 
first of them but who remains one of the greatest of them. 
This could only mean 


ROLAND HAYES 


TENOR” 


—New York Sun 


1940-41 HEADLINES 





SAN FRANCISCO NEWS 
ROLAND HAYES SCORES IN RECITAL 
Singer Proves Artistry Is As Great As Ever 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


DISTINGUISHED NEGRO TENOR IS APPLAUDED 
FOR MASTERY OF STYLE, ARTISTIC INSIGHT 


PORTLAND, ORE. JOURNAL 
RENOWNED NEGRO TENOR PLEASES LARGE 
AUDIENCE 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. UNION 


ROLAND HAYES GIVES SUPERB RECITAL HERE 
Incomparable Art of Negro Singer 


WASHINGTON POST 
HAYES TAKES FIVE ENCORES AT COOLIDGE 
AUDITORIUM —Negro Tenor Delights Audience with 
Program Commemorating 75th Anniversary of the 13th 
Amendment 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


ROLAND HAYES WINS ACCLAIM WITH CONCERT 
Tenor Reveals Rich Tone, Wide Range, Excellent Diction 


Now Booking Season 1941-42 








Rosemarie 


BR 





NCATO 


Lyric Coloratura Soprano 


CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA 


. .. @ Voice with a quality all its own. It rippled with a complete ease and 
assurance, ending in a high note followed by quite the longest burst of applause 
that has greeted any aria this season. . . . a performance of rare purity and 
persuasiveness.” —Chicago Tribune 


HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


“She has innate rhythm, a blithesome spirit, and a flirtatious way. It is a 
golden voice .... Brancato possesses one of the warmest and truest high voices 
on the American Opera Stage today . . . she is a musician.” 

—Los Angeles Times 


KANSAS CITY PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


“ |. a voice which shows a strong similarity to Galli-Curci’s. . . . mistress 
in the field of florid music, lyric passages display a classic charm and prove 


that Bel Canto is not a lost art.” —Kansas City Times 
ST. LOUIS MUNICIPAL OPERA 
“Brancato triumphed in the “Firefly”. ... An audience of 10,000 and the cast 


joined in such cheering and applauding that only one word can describe it. 
Genuine!—And acclaim was hers alone, forcing her into the spot-light for 
almost a dozen bows.” —St. Louis Star-Times 


RADIO 


“The outstanding credit was earned by Rosemarie Brancato, who sang in the 
Radio Premier of Mozart’s “Don Giovanni.” Her voice was both spirited 
and sensitive, lovely in tone quality, and charming in style.’ —New York Sun 























Concert Management RAY HALMANS 


Former associate of the late Richard Copley 


119 West 57th Street, New York 
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CAROL 


GLENN 


A BORN VIOLINIST 


—New York World-Telegram 


WORTH HEARING 
NOW 


—The New Yorker 


Recently Captivated 
Audiences in 


Quebec, Canada (Orchestra) 
New London, Conn. 
Watertown, Conn. 

Mystic, Conn. 

Bridgeport, Conn. (Orchestra) 
Hartford, Conn. (Orchestra) 
Town Hall Endowment Series, N. Y. C. 
Brooklyn (Recital) 

Brooklyn (Orchestra) 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 

Garden City, N. Y. 

Malone, N. Y. 

New York (Town Hall Recital) 
Altoona, Pa. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Lancaster, Pa. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Tahlequah, Okla. 

Ada, Okla. 

Chickasha, Okla. 

Tonkawa, Okla. 

Leavenworth, Kan. 

Wichita, Kan. 

Wheeling, W. Va. (2) 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Salisbury, N. C. 

Charlotte, N. C. (2) 
Columbia, S. C. 

Hartsville, S. C. 

Rock Hill, S. C. 

Cleveland, Ohio (Orchestra) 
Council Bluffs, lowa 

Red Oak, lowa 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

Springfield, Mo. 

Fremont, Nebr. 

Kearney, Nebr. 

Central City, Nebr. 
Columbus, Nebr. 

Omaha, Nebr. 


Played more than 50 engagements 























NORA 


FAUCHALD 


Soprano 


NEW YORK TIMES 

"Nora Fauchald, a Norwegian-American soprano, returned 
last night to the Town Hall. It is a pity she was away so long 
for she is a charming singer. What is more, Miss Fauchald 
can make up an attractive and unhackneyed program well 
suited to her temperament, voice and vocal style." 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


"Not only was the program tastefully arranged, but she has 
a superior vocal equipment." 


PORTLAND, ORE., TELEGRAM 

"Portland then met a charming soprano, who will receive a 
wondrous welcome any time she chooses to return. She 
possesses a beautiful voice of which she is complete mistress." 


BALTIMORE SUN 


"The audience lost its head and would have kept her on the 
stage the rest of the evening if it could have its way." 


WINNIPEG FREE PRESS BULLETIN 
"Miss Fauchald has the loveliest lyric soprano voice ever 
heard here and her use of it was altogether exquisite and 
perfect. Her charm is irresistible." 


WATERBURY, CONN., DEMOCRAT 


"Miss Fauchald has a warm, appealing voice of very lovely 
quality. She uses this judiciously and never resorts to vocal 
tricks for effect." 















































MANAGEMENT 


RAY HALMANS 
LIST OF ARTISTS | 
Season 1941-1942 


Singers 
ROSEMARIE BRANCATO 


Lyric coloratura soprano 


NORA FAUCHALD 


Soprano 


ROLAND HAYES 


Tenor 


HAROLD HAUGH 


Tenor 


ARTHUR KENT 


Bass-baritone 





Metropolitan Opera Ass’n 


LILIAN KNOWLES 


Contralto 


YVES TINAYRE 


Baritone 


Pianists 
JOHN KIRKPATRICK 
GERMAINE LEROUX 


FRANK SHERIDAN 


Instrumentalists 
CARROLL GLENN 
Violinist 
JANOS SCHOLZ 
Cellist 
RACHMAEL WEINSTOCK 
Violinist 


MUSICAL ART QUARTET 


Dancer and Mime 


MIRIAM MARMEIN 




















Concert Management RAY HALMANS 119 West 57th Street, New York 


Former associate of the late Richard Copley 






































AT A RECEPTION IN PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


At a Reception for Anne Jamison, Soprano, Given at the Portsmouth Country 

Club on Jan. 29, Are (Left to Right), Mrs. Louis D. Bannon, Vice-President of the 

Portsmouth Civic Music Association; K. B. Ledman, Treasurer; Miss Jamison, 
J. L. Snook, President, and C. W. Otte, Jr., Vice-President 


OAKLAND SYMPHONY 
INAUGURATES SERIES 


First Subscription Concert of 
Year Conducted by Orley See 
Krasoff Is Soloist 
OAKLAND, CALtr., Feb. 5.—The Oak- 
land Symphony, Orley See, conductor, 
presented its first subscription series 
concert of the new year at Oakland 
Auditorium on Jan. 21, for its custom- 
ary large audience. Features were a 
notable reading of Brahms’s Symphony 
No. 2 and an outstanding performance 
of the MacDowell Second Piano Con- 
certo, with Wanda Krasoff, young Cali- 
fornia pianist, as guest artist. Sound 
technique and a flair for warm tonal 
coloring marked her work and brought 
many recalls. The well balanced pro- 
gram included Rossini’s Overture to 
‘Barber of Seville’ and Massenet’s 

‘Scenes Alsacienne’. 

The chief offering of the January 
concert of Northern California Federal 
Symphony, Nathan Abas, conductor, 
was a western premiere of Sibelius’s 
Sixth Symphony, accompanied by his 
‘Valse Triste’ and ‘Finlandia’. All were 
played with praiseworthy skill. Virginia 
Treadwell King, American soprano, 
sang a group of Sibelius songs, includ- 
ing ‘From the North’, ‘Black Roses’, 
and ‘Herzog Magnus’. 

ADELYN FLEMING 








RECITALS AND CONCERTS 
OFFERED IN WASHINGTON 


Westminister Choir Sings Stokowski 
Work—Guild Quartet and Visiting 
Opera Troup Appear 

WasHIncTon, D. C., Feb. 5.—The 
Westminster Choir of Princeton ap- 
peared in Constitution Hall on Jan. 29, 
presenting unaccompanied choral music 
under the direction of John Finley 
Williamson. The program ranged from 
Bach to American Indian music. 
Prominent in the closing group was 
Leopold Stokowski’s ‘Negro Rhapsody’ 
written especially for the choir. 

Yehudi Menuhin, violinist, gave a 
recital in Constitution Hall under 
Dorothy Hodgkin Dorsey’s sponsorship 
on Jan. 19. 

The Chamber Music Guild String 
Quartet closed a series of four concerts 


on Jan. 22 in the Carlton Hotel with a 
program devoted to modern music. 
Frank Gittelson, first violinist, and his 
associates played the Quartet in D by 
Respighi and the Quartet Op. 21 by 
Jarecki, 

Rose Bampton, Metropolitan soprano, 
and Leonard Stokes, American bari- 
tone, appeared in Mrs. Lawrence Town- 
send’s Morning Musical in the May- 
flower Hotel on Jan. 27. 

The travelling San Carlo Opera 
troupe reached Washington on Jan. 20, 
and for one week presented grand opera 
favorites to a series of capacity houses 
in the National Theater. The presen- 
tations included the company’s first per- 
formance, on Jan. 22, of ‘Madame 
Butterfly’ in English. 

The Howard University School of 
Music presented Alton Jones in a piano 
recital on Jan. 22 in Andrew Rankin 
Chapel on the campus. The program 
was the third in the School’s current 
concert series. 

Jay WatLz 


BALLET RUSSE PAYS 
VISIT TO SEATTLE 


Twelve Works Are Presented in 
Engagement Sponsored by 
Seattle Symphony 


SEATTLE, Feb. 5.—The Seattle Sym- 
phony sponsored a three-day engage- 
ment of the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo on Jan. 17-19. Twelve ballets 
were presented with huge audiences at 
every performance. Three contrasting 
works opened the series; ‘Poker Game’, 
to music by Stravinsky; ‘Rouge et 
Noir’, with music by Shostakovich; and 
‘Vienna 1814’, with Weber’s music. 








Dancers Are Brilliant 


There were many brilliant features at 
each performance, notably the dancers, 
Alicia Markova, Mark Platoff, Alexan- 
dra Danilova, Igor Youskevitch, Fred- 
erick Franklin, Nathalie Krassovska 
and Leonide Massine. The orchestra 
was under the direction of Efrem 


Kurtz. 

Other ballets presented here were: 
‘Les Sylphides’; ‘Baiser de la Fée’; 
‘Gaité Parisienne’; ‘The New Yorker’; 
‘The Nutcracker’; ‘Capriccio Espagnol’ ; 
‘Serenade’; and ‘Spectre de la Rose’. 

Nan D. Bronson 
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RECITALISTS VARY 
SEATTLE CALENDAR 


Heifetz Returns in Concert— 
Don Cossacks and Local 
Chorus Heard 

SEATTLE, Feb. 5.—The fifth 
in the Cecilia Schultz Greater Artist 
Series was given on Jan. 15 at the 
Moore Theatre by Jascha Heifetz with 
Emanuel Bay at the piano. The artist 
was at his best. 

The program included the Sonaten- 
satz by Brahms; the Sonata No. 10 by 
Mozart; and the Sonata by Strauss, in 
which Mr. Bay deservedly shared in the 
applause ; the Concerto No. 8 by Spohr ; 
two preludes by Gershwin and a 
novelty, ‘Five Studies in Jitteroptera’ 
by Bennett. 

Sergei Jaroff and his Don Cossacks 
returned to the Moore Theater on Jan. 
11 after an absence of two years, to be 
greeted by an enthusiastic house. The 
usual Russian dances by three members 
of the group made an exciting program 
finale. 

The Philomel Singers gave their 
nineteenth annual Winter concert on 
Jan. 14, with Helen Louise Oles and 
John Hopper, duo-pianists, as assisting 
artists. The Club has been designated 
as official Senior Club representative of 
the State of Washington at the National 
Musical Festival of the Biennial Con- 
vention of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs in Los Angeles in June. 

Nan D. Bronson 





recital 





DALLAS SYMPHONY 
ENLISTS JOSE ITURBI 


Pianist Plays Grieg Concerto 
Under Singer—Shostakovich 
Symphony Performed 


Datias, Tex., Feb. 5.—The Dallas 
Symphony under the efficient young 
conductor, Jacques Singer, gave its 
fourth pair of concerts on Jan. 19 and 
20, at Fair Park auditorium before large 
and enthusiastic audiences. 

The soloists for these programs was 
José Iturbi, pianist, who played superb- 
ly, with impeccable technique and fin- 
ished artistry. He was heard in the 
colorful Concerto for piano and orches- 
tra, by Grieg. So great and prolonged 
was the applause at the close of this 
work, that Mr. Iturbi was compelled to 
play encores, which he did on both oc- 
casions. On Sunday afternoon, his en- 
core was the third ‘Sevillana’ from Al- 
beniz’s ‘Spanish’ Suite, and on the next 
evening, he gave two: ‘Fire Dance’ by 
Falla, and Gershwin’s Second Prelude. 
Even then the audience was reluctant to 
let him leave the stage. 





Russian Work Acclaimed 


The orchestra of eighty-eight men 
and women was never in better form. 
In addition to the concerto they were 
heard in the Overture to Wagner’s ‘Rien- 
zi’; and after the intermission, the first 
local performance of the Symphony No. 
5 by Shostakovich. This work, written 
for the most part in modern form, and 
sometimes tuneful, and sometimes sound- 
ing much like cacophony, was listened 
to with interest and given rounds of ap- 
plause by the large audiences, which 
surpassed in numbers any so far this 
season. MABEL CRANFILL. 

















Brilliant 
Young 
American 
Pranst 


‘Everything for the 
public—youth, tech- 
nique, musicianship, 
personality and intelli- 
gence." 


rahe p> 


PHILADELPHIA 


"An exceptionally gifted young 
pianist — the audience's enthusi- 
astic demonstration heartily 
echoed the sentiments of a gen- 
tleman who remarked ‘| know that 
boy is going places’.” 

Eve. Bulletin 


RALEIGH 


"His interpretations were marked 
by the agility of youth plus the 
knowledge of maturity, the former 
almost as amazing as the latter. 
His performance equalled that of 
pianists much older." 

News Observer 


“A HIT EVERYWHERE IN 
HIS FIRST CONCERT SEASON.” 


MANAGEMENT 


Charles L. Wagner, Inc. 


511 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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(Continued from page 136) 


‘El Penitente’ and ‘Letter to the 


works, ; 
World’, and a repetition of the satire cre- 


ated last year, ‘Every Soul Is a Circus’. 
Miss Graham has rever danced with more 
transcendent power and beauty, and after 
‘Letter to the World’ the spectators re- 
leased the pent-up intensity of their feelings 
in prolonged cheers and applause. 

In this work Miss Graham has created 
a new form in the theater, a form which 
has endless and fascinating possibilities. 
‘Letter to the World’ is a portrait of the 
life and spirit of Emily Dickenson, and all 
of the spoken lines are taken from her 
poems. With incredible subtlety, scenery, 
costumes, the spoken word, pantomime and 
above all, the dance are fused together to 
lead us into “the shadow world of her im- 
agination”. ‘Letter’ is the very essence of 
drama, with all of the non-essentials lopped 
away. 

No one character in ‘Letter to the 
World’ is meant to portray the poet com- 
pletely, but all of them represent aspects 
of her life and mind. As the One Who 
Dances Miss Graham dominated the work 
with overwhelming intensity. As the One 
Who Speaks, Jean Erdman was a stage 
figure of charming dignity and simplicity, 
and she spoke the lines well. Jane Dudley 
as the Ancestress moved with intense om- 
inous suggestiveness. Others in the cast 
were Ethel Butler and Merce Cunningham, 
who led the Party scene, the latter also 
dancing in the episode, “Dear March, 
come in”; Frieda Flier, who was lovely in 
the Fairy Queen episode; Sophie Maslow, 
Eliabeth Halpern and others too numerous 
to mention. As the Lover, Erick Hawkins 
was at his best in the two magnificent 
duets with Miss Graham. Edythe Gil- 
fond’s costumes are superb in their expres- 
sion of the spirit of the period and in their 
colors. Hunter Johnson’s score for the 
work is less distinguished, but it has the 
negative virtue of not disturbing the spec- 
tator in his absorption in the stage. 

‘El Penitente’ is a mystery play done in 
the manner of the rites of the sect known 
as Penitentes which still flourishes in Mex- 
ico and in New Mexico today. Erick 
Hawkins made a wholly convincing figure 
of the Penitent, a simple peasant boy car- 
ried away by religious rapture; Merce 
Cunningham was the Christ Figure; and 


Miss Graham represented a triad of Marys, 
the Virgin, the Magdalen and the Mother. 
Louis Horst’s music, especially in the first 
part of the work, carries out the folk qual- 
ity beautifully. 

Mr. Horst was also musical director for 
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Angelo Reyes Irene Jacobi 


the concert and at the piano. The audi- 
ence recalled Miss Graham and her com- 
pany after the brilliant performance of 
‘Circus’ many times. It was a significant 
and happy evening for everyone concerned. 
Sh. 


Angelo Reyes, Violinist (Debut) 


Vladimir Padwa at the piano. Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 21, evening : 
NN TE PP A Re PETE EE Oe Tee Vitali 
Sonata in D Minor, Op. 108........... Brahms 
Sonata in G Minor (for violin alone)....Bach 
ME, ow Loc ria bedi oe dian ys ktnemasens Chausson 
‘Nigun’ (Improvisation) ...........+.++:- Bloch 
‘La Fontaine d’Aréthuse’........ Szymanowski 


‘Zapateo’; 
Angelo Reyes, Sr. 
.. Paganini- Auer 


Two Cuban Dances: 
*‘Yemaya’ Tawkt ine 
Etude No. 24...... 
It was not very wee bali Mr. Reyes, 
who is in his early twenties, had shown his 
listeners that he is an artist of exceptional 
attainments and promise, The luscious and 
richly grained tone which he drew from 
his Guarnerius violin was matched by a 
brilliant technique and a remarkable musi- 
cal sensitivity. Mr. Reyes is a Cuban and 
gave recitals as a child before going to 
Paris to study at the Conservatory. His 
playing revealed the elegance of style and 
fastidious sense of clarity which one asso- 
ciates with French art in all its forms. 
Into Vitali’s all-too-familiar Chaconne 
the violinist injected new _ life-blood 
through the tonal richness and energy of 
his performance, But it was in the Brahms 
sonata which followed that he accom- 
plished some of the most distinguished 
playing of the evening. This is not to say 
that Mr. Reyes has plumbed all of the 
depths of this work. His tempi were too 
rigid, his approach too forthright to let 
the music speak with complete effective- 
ness, but throughout the sonata one felt 
not only a technical but an emotional un- 
derstanding. The serene close of the first 





“A poised well-equipped player... 
unfailing good taste.” 

—N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE, OCT. 17, 1940 
“A decisive pianist. Her tone has a 


masculine weigchtiness.” 
—N. Y. TIMES, OCT. 17, 1940 


Available for Concert - Radio - Recital, 


BAR Y— Pianist 

“So far as evenness of execution was 

concerned articulation of phrases and 

neatness of design, her playing was 

remarkably sure and well-controlled.” 
—N. Y. SUN, OCT. 17, 1940 
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Eudice Shapiro Miriam Solovieff 


movement, the soaring melody of the 
adagio and the stormy last movement were 
each played with a distinctive touch. 

Again in the Bach G Minor Sonata for 
violin alone Mr. Reyes’s agile fingers and 
smoothly coérdinated bow were made sub- 
servient to musical ends. There was not 
a touch of “Schmalz” in anything he did. 
The second half of the program found him 
more relaxed. Both in the ‘Poéme’ and in 
Szymanowski’s superb ‘Fontaine d’Aré- 
thuse’ he played with exciting verve and 
coloristic sense. Mr. Padwa’s tone was 
harsh and wooden in forte passages, but in 
other respects his accompaniments were 
satisfactory. The audience was enthusias- 
tic. Mr. Reyes is a violinist not to be 
missed. 


Eudice Shapiro, Violinist; Irene Jacobi, 
Pianist 

The first New York performance of a 
Sonata for violin, piano and snare drum by 
Lopatnikoff was the novelty on the second 
sonata program given by Misses Shapiro 
and Jacobi in the Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall on the evening of Jan. 21. Walter 
Rosenberger was the drummer. The re- 
cital was for the benefit of the scholarship 
fund of the Metropolitan School of Music. 
Other 7 offered were Beethoven’s 
Sonata in A, Op. 12, No. 2; a ‘Poem’ by 
Roy Harris and Fauré’s Sonata in A, Op. 
13. The unusual combination in the Lopat- 
nikoff work was carried off well as Mr. 
Rosenberger played with proper repres- 
sion. All four works were well given and 
were well received by the large audience. 


Miriam Solovieff, Violinist 


Valentin Pavlovsky, accompanist. Town 
Hall, Jan. 24, evening: 


en, A: EP BR rect cccticcicaay 5 Brahms 
Concerto in D Mimor.............. Sibelius 
ES ohn: GUS aetna. 9 bp rdih ieee en Debussy 
PEP errr Kabalevsky 
EE Cts hua. > os k-066 04,60 0's be Oe Bloch 
SEND a ak5\n 5. 4:'0.9 sonia done anes Shostakovich 
DES Ti cab a kAdeeee ena eaen Kimpaneyetz 
Miss. Solovieff has appeared several 


times before in the same auditorium. Her 
playing increases in interest each time. By 
beginning with the Brahms Sonata instead 
of working into her program with some 
more purely technical and less interesting 
piece, she set herself a task and accom- 
plished it well. The Sibelius was less in- 
teresting as it needs the orchestral back- 
ground for its best advantage, but the De- 
bussy Sonata was well given and the 
young player was able to convey both its 
lighter beauties and its deeper ones. The 
more modern Russian group had its mo- 
ments, though it in no way effaced the 
pleasant impressions of what went before. 
A large audience applauded Miss Solo- 
vieff with vigor. D. 


Douglas Johnson, Pianist 


Town Hall, Jan. 22, afternoon: 


Fantasie and Fugue in G Minor... Bach- Liszt 
Sonata in C Minor, Op. 111......... Beethoven 
Capriccio in F Sharp Major, Op. 76 No. 1; 
Capriccio in B Minor, Op. 76, No. 2..Brahms 
Valse Brillante in A Fiat; Nocturne in E 
~~ Op. 72, No. 1; Scherzo in E Major. 
Sa? See WeatGic ht bh «0k ob Sexe an aeeee'ae Brahms 


Pour I cubs. cna sdatiheciesed Debussy 
‘Mangroves’ eT .Mana-Zucca 
oe |) ee Richard Wilens 


Fantasie on Three Strauss Waltzes 
Moriz Rosenthal 














Claudio Arrau 


Douglas Johnson 


Johnson, a young New York pian- 
ny ye had previously been heard in 
smaller concert rooms, made his first Town 
Hall appearance on this occasion. His 
playing of the exacting and electric pro- 
gram chosen revealed well developed, basic 
musical intelligence, skill in expressive 
phrasing, a fundamentally solid sense of 
rhythm and a forthright and healthy ap- 
proach. 

A more sensitive responsiveness in gen- 
eral and a less pronounced tendency to 
drive the tone of the piano too hard would 
have enhanced the effect of his perform- 
ances, while a more complete identification 
with the music would have added a more 
authoritative touch to his generally legiti- 
mate conception of Beethoven’s Opus III. 
He accomplished his best playing in the 
second half of the program, when his 
nervousness had worn off. The ‘Man- 
groves’ of Mana-Zucca was listed as a 
first performance. His audience was cor- 
dially applausive. ; 


Golden Hill Chorus 


This hundred-per-cent feminine organi- 
zation is one of several choruses admirably 
conducted by Channing Lefebvre. Its con- 
cert in Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
Jan. 24 was up to its usual high standard. 
The chorus sang in English, arrangements 
of Wolf's ‘Fussreise’ and Franck’s ‘Le Ma- 
riage des Roses’ and Brahms’s setting of 
Psalm XIII, written originally for a fe- 
male chorus of his own time. The second 
group included ‘Sound Sleep’ by Vaughan 
Williams, a Habanera from Vidal’s ballet, 
‘Guernica’, and songs by Davis and 
Fletcher. Following the intermission there 
was a group of folk songs from the Isle of 
Man, Tuscany, England, Mexico and Bel- 
gium, and the concert closed with works 
by Andrews, Gretchaninoff, Kramer and 
Jenkins. Incidental solos were sung by 
members of the chorus, including Char- 
lotte Bieg, Audrey Brooks Finley, Betty 
Lou Nexsen and Helen Anquillare. 

The assisting soloist was John Baker, 
baritone. He offered ‘Eri Tu’ from ‘A 
Masked Ball’ and a group by Golde, Rus- 
sell and Squire. Grace Roberts was the 
accompanist for the club. 


Claudio Arrau, Pianist 


Town Hall, Jan. 25, afternoon: 
Partita Ne, 3 in C BMimer., ...2.6cccsesse Bach 
Sonata in C Major, Op. 2, No. 3.... Beethoven 
Variations and Fugue on a Theme by Han- 
del, Op. 24 Brahms 
‘Pictures at an Exhibition’........ Mussorgsky 
Mr. Arrau, a pianist from Chile who 
first played here some seventeen years ago 
and from the time of his return two years 
later had not been heard here again, was 
a newcomer to many in his audience, but 
that he was cordially remembered by the 
others present was attested by the em- 
phatic warmth of his reception. From the 
beginning, his playing was of outstand- 
ingly clean-cut articulation and ready 
fluency, and, in addition, there was every 
evidence of an essentially artistic nature 
and thoroughgoing musicianship back of it. 
Had his program been less austere in con- 
tent he would undoubtedly have been 
prompted to reveal earlier in the afternoon 
the geniality and suavity of temperament 
and the resources of the imagination that 


(Continued on page 238) 
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“THE WORLD’S FINEST VIOLA PLAYER” 


TIME MAGAZINE 


Will appear as soloist in con- 
certos and sonatas featuring the 


standard repertoire and several 


new works especially written for 


him. 


WILLIAM 


PRIMROSE 


Exclusive Representatives BOOSEY & HAWKES ARTIST BUREAU, INC., 43 West 23rd Street, New York 


PRIMROSE 


QUARTET 








A CRESCENDO OF SUCCESS! 


1939: 
“IN THE FRONT RANK OF U. S. CHAMBER MUSIC 


ORGANIZATIONS.” 
TIME MAGAZINE 


1940: 


“ENSEMBLE OF PERFECTION SELDOM HEARD IN 
CHAMBER MUSIC . .. A MIRACLE OF VIRTUOSITY.” 
BALTIMORE SUN, WELDON WALLACE 


1941: 
“THE NEW FRIENDS OF MUSIC PRESENTED THE BEST 
PERFORMING GROUP THEY HAVE HAD THIS YEAR— 


THE PRIMROSE QUARTET .. .” 
P.M., HENRY W. SIMON 
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American ‘Themes in Old Operas 


(Continued from page 109) 
struction de |’ Empire de Perou’. The 
most famous of this series was ‘Alonzo e 
Cora’, Méhul’s first work; Lut there exist 
also treatments of the same theme by 
Berton, by Peter van Winter, and by 
Simon Mayer. One of the best operas 
created in the eighteenth century was 
‘Cora’, written by Johann Gottlieb Nau- 
mann, who uses the story of the Incas. 
Its composer was highly celebrated and 
acclaimed in his own day, though his 
reputation soon paled besides that of 
Mozart and of Beethoven. His impor- 
tance in the history of music is due to 
the fact that he was the connecting link 
in the transition from the Neapolitan 
style of opera to the romantic conceptions 
found in the work of Carl Maria von 
Weber. Naumann, a Swede and court 
musician in Stockholm, wrote ‘Cora’ in 
1777 to celebrate the opening of the 
Royal Opera House in that city. ‘Cora’ 
was sung in Swedish with great success 
and later a German version for the piano 
was circulated on the continent. 

The contents are as follows: Cora, a 
descendant of the Peruvian Incas, is to 
be consecrated as a priestess of the Sun 
God on the day of the festival of the 
Sun. She is, however, in love with the 
Spaniard Alonzo who has left his war- 
like and ruthless compatriots to live 
among the peaceful Indians of Peru. 
The story of their love is the subject of 
the drama. The intolerant high priest- 
ess, Juliana, is a kind of ‘Queen of the 
Night’, while the kindly and gentle king 
Otaliba plays the role of a Zarastro who 
finally brings about the union of the 
lovers. This opera is, in fact, definitely 
a precursor of Mozart’s ‘Magic Flute’; 
but instead of Egyptian atmosphere and 
reminiscences we have the exotic back- 
ground supplied by America, and even 
in the music of humanitarianism we find 
so-called American rhythms for a for- 
eign flavor. 


Trend Toward Romanticism in Opera 


Needless to say, all this is as far re- 
moved from the true America as the 
‘Magic Flute’ is from the real Egypt. 
Of much greater importance is the fact 
that the choice of these exotic subjects, 
above all of these American themes is 
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The Title Page of the Opera ‘Cora’, by Johann Gottlieb 
Naumann, Based upon the Story of the Incas of Peru, 
and Composed in 1777 


but another manifestation of the coming 
trend towards the romantic elements in 
music. This tendency to look for new 
countries, to establish new commercial 
and cultural relations which was so 
strong in the eighteenth century is illus- 
trated here by a preference for foreign 
themes in opera. How frankly this was 
acknowledged and recognized is seen, 
when we note that Algeretti, the famous 
theorist and expert on matters operatic, 
recommends to all managers of opera 
houses to play operas with exotic themes. 

From this time on, operatic literature 
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The Opening Measures of the Sinfonia from ‘Cora’ 





was flooded with such stories, preferably 
of South American origin. Antonio 
Vivaldi wrote a music drama, ‘Monte- 


The Bach Family 


(Continued from page 15) 


ern atmosphere that he turned to the 
composition of Italian operas and be- 
came a Roman Catholic. Subsequently 
he went to London, where he enjoyed 
great fame as music teacher to the 
Queen, and as a conductor. His com- 
positions, which reflected the grace and 
elegance of the late Rococo period, made 
a deep impression on young Mozart. 
Though these four sons were in no way 
equal to their father, they influenced the 
music of their time so decisively that 
they obscured for a while the fame of 
Sebastian. 

Even the following generation of the 
Bach family produced men of artistic 
talents, though the creative power of the 
family was declining. A son of Philipp 
Emanuel, whose initials were J. S. (and 
whom some writers identify as Johann 
Sebastian Second), was a gifted painter. 
This delicate and fragile artist did not 
feel at home in his time; his paintings 
are conceived in a soft and idealistic 
style which has little to do with reality. 
When in 1778 at the age of twenty-nine 
he died in Rome of consumption, the 
obituary notice deplored the loss of a 
“quiet, pure soul, a man of rare no- 
bility”. 

The ‘Biickeburg Bach’ had a son, 
Wilhelm Friedrich Ernst (b. 1759), 
who studied with his uncle, Johann 
Christian, in England. He developed 


into an excellent pianist and organist, 
whose gifts were highly appreciated 
both in London and Paris. 


Later in 


zuma’ in 1733, describing the fate of the 
‘angry lord” who suffered so greatly at 
the hands of his Spanish guest, Cortez. 
Heinrich Graun wrote excellent music 
to a Montezuma drama for which no less 
a personage than Frederick the Second, 
King of Prussia, wrote the French 
libretto. Paesiello, Sacchini, and Zin- 
garelli, as well as Beethoven’s pupil, 
Seyfried, treated the Inca theme in their 
works. 

The conquests of the Spaniard Fran- 
cesco Pizarro in the new world also 
formed the subject for many operas. 
Giordano wrote an opera in 1784, enti- 
tled ‘Pizarro nell Inde’; Caudeille com- 
posed a French opera called ‘La con- 
questa di Peru’ in 1785; and Michael 
Kelly, friend and pupil of Mozart, took 
Pizarro as the hero of an opera written 
in 1799. 

There are, besides, a number of 
humorous versions of American themes, 
for example: ‘Winter Quarters in Amer- 
ica’, by the Czech composer Gyrowetz ; 
‘I Napoletani in America’ by Piccini, 
Gluck’s sworn enemy; and an English 
comic opera, ‘The Fair American’ by 
Carter. 

And with this we have rounded out 
the circle and may return to the begin- 
ning: I do not believe that any one will 
be rash enough to unearth ‘The Fair 
American’ for performance at an Ameri- 
can fair. This is just as unlikely as the 
revival at the next Paris exposition of 
the burlesque operetta performed in 
Darmstadt in 1867, a musical play called 
the ‘World’s Fair’, which was composed 
by the French ambassador, Count Reiset. 
Be that as it may, it is worth while 
trying to trace the growth of American 
themes in opera. They have played a 
significant and interesting role in the 
development of operatic music. 


Sauntonaaneneanscunnansetaanagent OeeEReTOHAH PneeUe an aneeenenentet 


Berlin he became music teacher to the 
royal princes. The fashionable waltzes 
of this grandson of Sebastian enjoyed 
special popularity. Ernst died in 1845, 
almost three hundred years after Vitus, 
his first known ancestor, first saw the 
light of day. With him the male line of 
the Bach dynasty, the greatest family of 
artists of all times, ceased. 


Music and Stage Design 


(Continued from page 112) 


old scenery which must be used for 
reasons of economy. And, an equally 
practical reason, European singers 
trained in Milan, Rome, Vienna, Paris, 
no matter where, expect to be able to 
come to any stage in the world and 
perform without having to change their 
“stage business”. Thus the designer is 
asked to respect tradition and at the 
same time create something new. That 
is a knotty problem. A great deal de- 
pends on the amount of time allowed 
for the preparation of a performance. 
If there is to be little or no time for 
rehearsals, if the singers go directly 
from boat or train to performance, the 
designer had best adhere strictly to tra- 
dition. But if he is given the time to 
study and work with care, and to form 
an artistic production in his mind, if 
he is allowed leisure to examine the 
tradition anew, if there is ample time 
for rehearsals, then it is possible to con- 
ceive independent sets. Time for prep- 
aration is a prime element if new ideas 
in stage design are to be evolved. To 
be an artist is not a technic, it is a 
state of mind. 
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“A young singing actress of 
w York Times 
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radiant beauty and interpre 


“Olin Downes, Ne 
resource 


“Scored an emphatic triumph. Her performance was of 
first rank, and her singing had vivid expressiveness and 


intelligent musicianship.” 
—New York Times, © wnuary 11, 1941 


“A compelling performance. A true artist. She won a 


tremendous ovation and she deserved it.” 
—New York Herald Tribune, January 11, 1941 


“One of the most artistic performances given at the Metro- 


politan in many, many weeks.” 
New York Post, January 11, 1941 


“A gold mine—a superb musician—a magnificent work- 
man—a woman of enthralling pressence—an artist of 
enormous warmth and feeling. One of the greatest 


ovations in several seasons.” 
—Chicago Daily News, November 19, 1940 


“Summing it all up, Madame Novotna possesses in an 
extraordinary degree a quality which can only be described 
as the patrician and musical equivalent of oomph. Nothing 


short of miraculous.” 
Chicago Tribune, November 19, 1940 


MANAGEMENT - NBC CONCERT SERVICE 
RCA BUILDING - NEW YORK 
GEORGE ENGLES - DIRECTOR 
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Virgil Thomson in the New York Herald Tribune, November 18,1940 






“Mr. Lhevinne seems to have replaced the late Leopold Godowsky as the acknowledged 
master of pianoforte-mastery. A full house paid him homage last night at Carnegie 
Hall, as he in turn paid his audience the honor of executing a distinguished program of 
the piano’s masterworks with authority and no playing down to anybody. Everything he 
does is right and clear and complete. Everything he doesn’t do is the whole list of the 
things that mar the musical executions of lesser men. And if he seems a little distant, 
let us remind ourselves that remoteness is, after all, inevitable to those who inhabit 
Olympus.” 
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KEYBOARD’ 



















Chicago 
iia American 
also with 
ROSINA 
LHEVINNE 


in Recitals for 


One and Two Pianos 


Management 


NBC CONCERT SERVICE 
RCA Bldg. New York 


George Engles, Director 


Baldwin Piano 


THE 
WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
BASSO 
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“A MASTER OF FINE SINGING’ 


Olin Downes, New York Times 


“As great a delight to the ear as to the eye and the intelligence.” 
Virgil Thomson, New York Herald Tribune 


Management « NBC CONCERT SERVICE « RCA Bldg. « New York 
GEORGE ENGLES, Managing Director 


Victor Records 











Brailowsky thrills Carnegie Wall 
With “new eloquence ~ cen york Tues 


"SUPERB RECITAL, imbued with 
emotional warmth and wealth of 
prismatic coloring. Never before 
had his playing proved so replete 
with inner feeling and deep expres- 
siveness. The largo gloried in a 
beauty of tinting hardly to be ex- 
celled. The concerto was extraordi- 
nary for life and fire. The lightness 
and limpidity of touch now his was 
nowhere more amazing than in the 
unforgettable playing of Ravel's 
‘Ondine,’ a masterpiece of pianistic 
artistry. A more imaginative unfold- 
ment or one more ravishing in color 
and nuance is not easily conceivable. 
The artist has become one of the 
ranking pianists of the day." 


—NEW YORK TIMES, 
February 2, 1941 
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Management + NBC CONCERT SERVICE + RCA BLDG. + NEW YORK.: George Engles * Managing Director 


Paul Bechert, Personal Representative 
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Management ) RCA Building, New York 
NBC CONCERT SERVICE : George Engles, Director — 


Paul Bechert, Personal Representative Columbia Records 











SOPRANO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA 








































“THE FULL GLORY OF DUSOLINA GIANNINI’S MAGNIFICENT VOICE AND ART WAS AGAIN 
REVEALED. AMERICA HAS PRODUCED NO OTHER SOPRANO COMPARABLE TO HER.” 


San Francisco News 


“‘A THRILL-PACKED PERFORMANCE. ONE OF THE GREATEST DRAMATIC SOPRANOS 
OF OUR TIME. PHRASING AND COLORINGS OF INEXPRESSIBLE MAGNIFICENCE.” 
Chicago Tribune 


“LA TOSCA, DOMINATED AND INSPIRED BY THE 
TRANSCENDENT INTERPRETATION OF GIANNINI” 
New York Herald Tribune 


“SHE TOUCHED GREATNESS” 
New York World Telegram 







Management ° NBC CONCERT SERVICE ’ RCA Bdg., New York ° George Engles, Director 


Steinway Piano Victor Records 





Misiaaenm@nieyY ONE SZICETI” 


NOW under the MANAGEMENT OF 


NBC CONCERT SERVICE 
RCA Building, New York 
George Engles, Director 


Baldwin Piano Columbia Records 
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Oe eucaucnmmainneapolis Journal, Nov. 19, 1940 


mcvAl@iann |S UNIQUE’ 


Orem iasian New Orleans Times-Picayune, Jan. 16, 1941 





OLIN DOWNES says 


"It was noble music making —a 
superb performance. We do not 
remember any performance in 
which both the virility and beauty 
of Brahms were more convincingly 
portrayed." 


NEW YORK TIMES 
January 7, 1941 
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RIAN ANDERSON O ARTUR RUBINSTE 
b Great American Singer S ° H U R K The Master Piaf 
presents 


a iimead circle 


_ 


H DRAPER MISCHA ELMAN 


se imitable Sketches of the most Lilbant attractions Three Decades o ” ol nis 


of MUSIC, diuve dnd theatre 


NOW BOOKING FOR 1941-42 


AN PEERCE CARMEN A 
ma sForemost Tenor The Gypsy Spf 


Original 
DON COSSACK CHORUS 
SERGE JAROFF, Director 
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ALEXANDER BO je | ) sc 4 . SAUNDRA BERKOVA 
The Pianist Extraordi “i : lo . os se The’ ight-Year Old Sensation 








WILLIAM HORNE see . BLANCHE THEBOM 


Brilliant Young Tenor ' of The New Mezzo-Soprano 


For complete information communicate with 


HUROK ATTRACTIONS, INC., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
Booking Direction: NBC Concert Service 
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(A; the foundation of Marian Anderson's 


life and art is religion. No gothic abstraction, 
ornate with dogma; no primitive frenzy, shot 
through with jungle rhythms; rather the 
consecration and light of The Ode to Joy. 
Beethoven would have loved and understood 
this “Child of the King,” just as another 
great master in our own time has loved and 
understood her. It was Jan Sibelius who dedi- 
cated to her his song Solitude, who said to her 
at parting, “The roof of my house is too low 





7” 
for you. —RutH Woopsury SEpcwicx. 


Reader's Digest 














Ser concerts have impressed people 
chiefly, of course, by the beauty of her 


voice and by her challenging personality; 
but the quality of the music which she 
has sung has been of the highest, and 
after her programs anything less fine seems 
cheap indeed. To help raise the taste of 
a whole people in any one field of art is 
a privilege only the most fortunate educa- 
tors enjoy. I rank Marian Anderson among 
the most fortunate. 





—JouHN Erskine, 
Liberty Magazine 














fe a is a true concert singer whose grip 
on the public is steel. She is that certain 
powerful sort of musical attraction that people 
mean when they speak of “the good old 
days.” She is young, on the upcurve of her 
vocal prime, and noble to look upon. When 
she stands on a platform, exquisitely dressed 
in white or a gleaming brocade, her strong, 
slender figure and poised bearing proclaiming 
in every detail the ripened mistress of a great 
art, she is one of the proudest ornaments of 
this country. 





—Marcia Davenport, 
Collier's Magazine 











Exclusive Management 
Hurok Attractions, Inc. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C. 


Booking Direction 


N.B.C. Concert Service ‘STEINWAY PIANO 












































S. HURO 


preudly presents 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 


RUTH 


DRAPER 


IN HER CHARACTER ShETCHES 


Ruth Draper is an actress in the grand tradition. Alone on 
stage she conjures with magic mummery characters from 
every walk of life with the truth and authenticity that is the 
artist’s genius. Audiences from New York to Singapore who 
have watched her once have fallen under her spell and re- 
turned to see her again. After a two-year tour including 
Europe and South America, and an extended engagement on 
Broadway, Miss Draper once more brightens the nation’s 
theatre sky in which her star has become fixed. 


“She can entertain the customers with “The foremost mimic of our time.” 
the best of them.” — New York Daily News 


—Brooxs Atkinson, New York Times “Sithesteus otitis websites” 


“Ranges from broad comedy to tense — New York Herald Tribune 


ion.” —New York World-T 
er oo Terk W ert ehegram “Depth and power to stir laughter and 


“People go back twenty or thirty times.” a catch in the throat.” 
— New York Post — New York Sun 


Season 1941-42 


Exclusive Management 


HUROK ATTRACTIONS, INC. 


30 RocKereLLter Praza, New York City 
Booking Direction: N.B.C. Concert Service 


Repertory of more than twenty-five 
sketches will be mailed upon request. 














CURRENT 
SEASON’S 
TOUR 


7—New Bedford, Mass. 


9—New York City 
10—Englewood, N. J 
11—Baltimore, Md. 


12—Mountain Lakes, N. J. 


14—Hamilton, Canada 
15—Toronto, Canada 
16—Peterboro, Canada 
17—London, Canatla 
18—Toledo, Ohio 
21—Corning, N. Y. 
22—-Meadville, Pa. 
23—Springfield, Ohio 
24—Portsmouth, Ohio 
25—Detroit, Mich 
29—Vincennes, Id. 
30—St. Joseph, o. 


31—Jefferson City, Mo. 


r 
co} 
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Springfield, Mo. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Guthrie Center, Ia. 
Waterloo, lowa 
Galesburg, Ill. 
Louisville, Ky. 
11—Athens, Ohio 
12—-Salem, Ohio 
14—-Ashland, Ky. 
15-——Columbus, Ohio 
16——Milwaukee, Wisc. 
17—-Chicago, Ill. 
18—Ann Arbor, Mich. 
19—Highland Park, Ill. 
20-——Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


i? ee 


21--Cedar Rapids, lowa 


22—-Keokuk, lowa 
23—-Dubuque, lowa 


25—Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 
26—Grand Forks, N. D. 


27-—Minot, No. Dak. 


28—Bismarck, No. Dak. 


30—Minneapolis, Minn. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Oak Park, Ill 


Niagara Falls, N. Ve 


Richmond, Va. 


2 

3 

5 

6 Syracuse, N. Y. 

é 

8—Washington, D. C. 
9 


Asheville, No. Car. 


10——Spartanburg, S. C. 
11—Tallahassee, Fla. 
12—-Miami, Fla. 


13—-St. Petersburg, Fla. 


15—Pensacola, Fla. 
16—University, Miss. 


3—Denver, Colo. 
6 —Logan, Utah 
7—-Boise, Idaho 
8—Pendleton, Ore. 
10——-Olympia, Wash. 
11—-Seattle, Wash. 
12-——Portland, Ore. 
13—-Corvallis, Ore. 
14— Eugene, Ore. 


16—San Francisco, Cal. 


17—-Stockton, Cal. 
18—Oakland, Cal. 
19—Visalia, Cal. 
20—Redlands, Cal. 
21—Palm Springs, Cal. 
22—Los Angeles, Cal. 
23—Ventura, Cal. 
24—Ontario, Cal. 
25—San Diego, Cal. 
26—Los Angeles. Cal. 
27—Phoenix, Ariz. 
28—Tucson, Ariz. 
29—El Paso, Texas 
31—Winfield, Kansas 


Feb. 


3—Pittsburg, Kansas 
6—Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
8—Gloucester, Mass. 
9—Boston, Mass. 

10—St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
11—Schenectady, N. Y. 


12—Atlantie City, N. J. 


13—Newark, Del. 


16—Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


17—Fall River, Mass. 
18—-Framingham, Mass. 
19—Trenton, N. J. 


March 14—New York 


2nd Carnegie Hall Con- 


cert this season. 


COLUMBIA 
RECORDS 








MUSICAL AMERICA for February 10, 1941 






THE WORLD'S GREATEST SINGING ENSEMBLE 
UNIQUELY PERFORMING THE FERVENT MUSIC 
geht AND FURIOUS DANCES OF OLD 


RUSSIA 





OVER 4,000 CONCERTS 
17 YEARS AROUND THE WORLD 





NOW BOOKING 


12th 
AMERICAN 
SEASON 


Exclusive Management: 
HUROK ATTRACTIONS, INC. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
Booking Direction: NBC Concert Service 


By arrangement with Paul H. Stoes 


1941- 
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‘“<OFfIS listeners thronged the hall 
and shouted ‘Bravo'!”’ 


— HOWARD TAUBMAN, 
New York Times. 


“on MOST emphatic success.” 


— GLENN DILLARD GUNN, 
Washington Times-Herald. 


“FAN PEERCE duplicated the suc- 
cess he has had in previous appear- 
ances. He is one of the few tenors 
with the schooling and instinct to 
realize the beauty of melodic line.” 


— HENRY PLEASANTS, 
Phila. Evening Bulletin 


“6BRAVOS hail Peerce who has 
America’s most beautiful tenor 
voice today.” 


— ISABEL MORSE JONES, 
Los Angeles Times. 
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an PEERCE 


America’s Foremost hor 


Exclusive Management 


HUROK ATTRACTIONS, INc. 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK CITY 
Booking Direction: N. B.C. Concert Service 
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“JAN PEERCE made a tremendous 
success in the leading tenor role — 
the best Duke of Mantua (in 
‘Rigoletto’) we have heard.” 


— CECIL SMITH, 
Chicago Daily Tribune. 


““@Wy(R. PEERCE sang and the 
crowd burst into spirited applause. 
Statistical information: The audi- 
ence numbered 5,336.” 


— ROSE MacDONALD, 


Toronto Eve. Telegram. 


«‘CHf{IGH-GEARED vocalism!” 


— HERBERT ELWELL, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 


‘CHAS hearers liked him for his is 
the kind of tenor made for spot- 
lights and applause.” 

— ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN, 


San Francisco Chronicle. 





NOW BOOKING for 1941-42 
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waukee Sentinel. 
Plain Dealer, July 5, 1940 
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HEARERS (Headline) He sang b 
_-Columbus Dispa 


"The audience melted 
“DICKSON DELIGHTS 


to heat. 
“DICKSON \S MAGNIFICENT (Headline) 
He has everything: bm. 


emendous- 
Tri 


was tt 


The respons© 
Tacoma limes 


to have sung here. 
Mana 
gement: Ne eee SERVIC 
A Bldg., New York 


G 
eorge Engles, Director 











Stella ROMAN] 


RUMANIAN SOPRANOTH 


The Metropolitan s 
most outstanding 
hewcomer 
this Season 


"She is an exceptionally intelligent artist, a personable figure on the stage and the voice itself is a fine instru- 
ment. Naturally fine qualities as a vocalist and dramatic interpreter." 


Olin Downes, New York Times, January 19, 1941 


“Hers is a dramatic soprano voice of great power and opulence. She commands an unusual range of color." 

Virgil Thomson, New York Herald-Tribune, January 19, 1941 

"A personable, vivid Aida. Her voice is a lovely one. She sang and acted in compelling style. She was 
given an ovation." 

New York World-Telegram, January 2, 1941 

“In Cavalleria Mme. Roman showed again the power and thrust of her voice, also the definite element of 


dramatic personality she possesses." 
New York Sun, January 10, 1941 


FIRST AMERICAN RECITAL TOUR - SEASON 1941-42 


Management - NBC CONCERT SERVICE + RCA Building, New York - George Engles, Managing Director 


“In Richard Bonelli America may 
claim the finest artist among 
contemporary opera baritones. 
When one takes into considera- 
tion voice, musicianship and 
histrionic finesse to say nothing 
of personality BONELLI STANDS 


ALONE.” 


SAN FRANCISCO NEWS 
October 24, 1940 
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Management*NBC CONCERT SERVICE*RCA Blidg.* New York "GEORGE ENGLES: Director 





Duo-Pianists Thrill Large Audience 






Pianists Score Success 


Famous Duo-piano Team Thrills Distinguished Duo-A rtists DUO-P IANISTS GIVEN | 
Large Audience in Concert ij Give Brilliant Piano Concert{ Aft|AIMBY AUDIENCE 








Duo-Pianists 
Enthrall Big 
Crowd Here 


ee SUBOSHUCT: 
1 NEMENOFS 


Recitals for Two Pianos 
57 ENGAGEMENTS THIS SEASON including 19 RE-ENGCAGEMENTS 


Management NBC CONCERT SERVICE RCA Bldg. New York George Engles, Director 


VICTOR RECORDS BALDWIN PIANOS 











"She restored the vanishing 
art of Schumann-Heink and 
Louise Homer." 

—Toronto Star, Sept. 2, 1940 


“One of the 
outstanding contraltos 
of the ' 


present time”’ 


ALL NEW YORK CRITICS AGREE 


"She sang the highly difficult songs remarkably well, her large, intense tones being most commendably accurate through- 
out their exacting measures." —New York Times, January 27, 1941 


"Miss Glaz accomplished her arduous task impressively. Not many singers have the musicianship essential to a mastery of 
the contents of such music as this. Her interpretations were rewarding from both the tonal and interpretation facets." 
—New York Herald Tribune, January 27, 1941 





"Rich and well-modulated tones—fine feeling." 





College and University Recitals —New York World Telegram, January 27, 1941 
St. Olaf College, Minnesota "There was eloquence and vitality in the songs especially as con- 
Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore veyed through the finely musical singing of Hertha Glaz.. .She illu- 
Lawrence College, Wisconsin minated the music and text with a truly notable fervor and musi- 
lowa State University cianly discipline." —New York Sun, January 27, 1941 





Grinnell College, lowa 
University of North Dakota 
MacMurray College, Illinois 





Recent Orchestral Engagements 





Ball State Teachers’ College, Indiana Boston Symphony, Koussevitzky conducting Management 

Bucknell University, Pennsylvania NBC Symphony, Toscanini conducting NBC CONCERT SERVICE 
Teachers' College, Minot, N. D. New Friends of Music Orchestra, Fritz Stiedry RCA Building--- New York 
Teachers’ College, St. Cloud, Minn. Indianapolis Symphony, Sevitzki conducting George Engles, Director 


Toronto Promenade Concerts, Reginald Stewart 


Kent State University, Ohio NBC Symphony, Izler Solomon conducting 
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“ONE OF THE SHINING LIGHTS OF THE NEW GENERA- 
TION OF PIANISTS” — New York Times, Oct. 14, 1940 
NEW ‘YORK TIMES, 
JANUARY 20, 1941. 


ABRAM IS SOLOIST 
OF CITY SYMPHONY 


Plays Piano Concerto in B Flat 
on All-Brahms Program at 
Carnegie—Klemperer Ill 


























JOHN BARNETT CONDUCTS 





He Leads Orchestra on Short 
Notice in Fourth Symphony 
and ‘Tragic’ Overture 





Because of the indisposition of 
Otto Klemperer, last night’s con- 
eert of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, the third in the current 
series given under the auspices of 
Mayor La Guardia and the New 
York City WPA Music Project in 
Carnegie Hall, was led by John 
Barnett, the orchestra’s assistant 
conductor. 

The all-Brahms program, which 
remained as announced, consisted 
of the ‘‘Tragic”’ overture, the Fourth 
symphony, and the piano concerto 
in B flat major with Jacques 
Abram as soloist. 

Mr. Abram, who gave a recital 
here earlier in the season as winner 
ofa Keg woman. Bn nar uses. 





rere we eee ee 
acting 6Coi acerto. His pi: ate vi 
fecnnici Hot A Ba ea a 


SE Eee, Though slight "His playing was pianistically truly amazing and backed by a musician- 


degree 9 nae ee ship which should soon find him among the first rank players of his 


! 


he ea: Urainess and spon- ° 
arerty Wat marked If: generation." 


eee a —NEW YORK TIMES, January 20, 194] 


‘ t tele t sassoger while Ir a oft ' 


osiketo were alive and tas. —NEW YORK SUN, January 20, 1941 
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‘Few young pianists possess the assurance, the remarkable touch, the 


: Bat betwee, spirit and temperament demonstrated by Mr. Abram." 
Riways ‘what it should have been, —NEW YORK WORLD TELEGRAM, January 20, 1941 


this was partly due to the youthful 
nist’s lack of experience as or- 


4 u ° e . ee + 
a Ho, one pee © S Amazingly fluent, clean-cut technique. His musicianship goes fur- 


extre i rk " 
wp gs ne Titel ther than the fingers. 


the defichencles “of the’ interprete- —NEW YORK POST, October 15, 1940 
tion in certain respects. There was 
rel ony Rl "oat of the esto v A d d di 1" 
conan Seteee Bk § AR ssured mastery, taste and discernment. 
because the orchestral support was 
‘too loud, or again because of Mr. 
Abram’s aforesaid want of experi- 
rng Nevertheless, 


Management RCA Bldg., New York 
NBC CONCERT SERVICE GEORGE ENGLES, Director 


























“A voice that is limpid and mellifluous from 


its highest note to its lowest.” 
New York—Post. 


‘“‘CAPTIVATED AN AUDIENCE 
OF 6000” 


“Her singing enraptured all at the Prome- 
nade. ‘The audience was loath to let her go.” 


Toronto—Evening Telegram, Aug. 23, 1940. 


“A triumph of interpretation.” 


Toronto—Daily Star, Aug. 23, 1940. 


‘““SYMPHONY AND MISS MANNERS 
SHINE IN SEASON INAUGURAL” 


“Miss Manners has all the qualities that make 
up a successful concert singer—a pleasing 
and gracious personality, a voice of lovely 
quality and ample volume, and the ability to 
use it artistically . . . her intonation was im- 
peccable, her high tones brilliant and she has 
clear enunciation.” 


Youngstown—Daily Vindicator, Oct. 9, 1940. 


“The audience was quickly captivated by the 
slim blonde singer, who radiated personality 
and a charm equalled only by her singing. 
Her voice, lovely and rich, was enhanced by 
the sincerity of her approach and melodious 


tones.” 
Webster, Mass.—Times, Feb., 1940. 


“Beautiful Lucille Manners, employing all 
the persuasive charm of her rich warm voice, 
entertained a capacity audience. . . . Particu- 
larly impressive was her ability to control the 
power of her mellow voice.” 


Manchester, N. H.—Union, Dec. 3, 1940. 





Soprano 


Star of Cities Service Concert Hour 


WEAF and Red Network Fridays at 


8 P. M,, E.S.T. 








Management e NBC CONCERT SERVICE 


RCA Building, New York 


- = =  G6505orge Engles, Managing Director 
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THE GIFTED 





AMERICAN BARITONE 


Glenn 


DARWIN 


“REAL FEELING—FINE GIFTS.”—NEW YORK TIMES 


oe 


“EXCELLENT MUSICIANSHIP.”—NEW YORK WORLD TELEGRAM 


“AS BEAUTIFUL AN EXAMPLE OF VOCAL ARTISTRY TECHNIQUE AND STYLE AS HAS BEEN 
HEARD HERE THIS SEASON.”—NEW YORK JOURNAL AMERICAN 


“A BATTERY OF MUSICAL ATTRIBUTES. GOOD DICTION, GOOD STYLE, GOOD VOICE, GOOD 


VOICE PRODUCTION, WELL TEMPERED EMOTION, SENSITIVENESS TO MUSICAL STRUCTURE.” 
—NEW YORK POST 





Management: NBC CONCERT SERVICE RCA Bldg., New York GEORGE ENGLES, Managing Director 
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FRITZ STIEDRY 
Conductor 


“Like a wind fresh from forest and sea, the spirit fell upon the ears, with 
its refreshing lustiness and swing and glow of tone." 
NEW YORK TIMES, Olin Downes 


“It was a happy day for us all when the Friends of Music took to giving 
orchestral concerts. Long may the Friends continue their superb per- 
formances of great music old and new! And long may Mr. Stiedry wave 
his baton over their diversified instrumental combinations." 

NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, Virgil Thomson 


"Orchestras of more established fame might look to their laurels after 
such a demonstration on the part of this ensemble." 
BROOKLYN EACLE, Miles Kastendieck 


TOURING NEXT SEASON DURING 
NOVEMBER — FEBRUARY — MARCH 


Management: NBC CONCERT SERVICE GEORGE ENGLES, 
RCA Bldg., New York | Managing Director 




















MUSICAL AMERICA for February 10, 1941 





























“MIRIAM SOLOVIEFF 
‘SCORES AT TOWN HALL” 


( Headline ) 


I. K.—NEW YORK SUN, JAN. 25, 1941 


“Previously she was to be included among a general group of young violin- 
ists of promise; in the future one will think of her as the standard by 
which they may be judged. She offered a performance of the Sibelius 
Concerto that was brilliantly energetic, remarkably exact, and unremit- 
tingly tasteful.” 


R. C. B—NEW YORK WORLD TELEGRAM, JAN. 25, 1941 
A young violinist to keep an eye on is Miriam Solovieff. Last evening 
she essayed a program that could tax the resources of a veteran star of the 
strings. The Brahms Sonata she performed in truly artistic fashion. Few 
of its technical problems could stump her. Her full, singing tone captured 
the heart of the most elusive phrase and, time and time again, Miss Solovieff 
strung the phrases into long and compelling pages of pure song. 


N. S.—NEW YORK TIMES, JAN. 25, 1941 

With each succeeding appearance Miriam Solovieff’s violin playing shows 
a marked increase in artistic growth. The richly gifted young musician 
aroused the enthusiasm of a large audience. Miss Solovieff began her 
program with the Sonata in D Minor of Brahms . . . she gave a glowing 
and impassioned account of its content. Her interpretation had sweep, 
fire and expansiveness, but never at the expense of purity of her large, 
vibrant and sensitive tone. It was an eloquent and carefully detailed 
reading, full of light and shade. Both sonatas (Brahms and Debussy) 
were exceptionally played and bore testimony to the talents and industry 
of this talented and able player. 


F. D. P—HERALD TRIBUNE 
“Having made an excellent impression in her recital last February Miriam 
Solovieff faced the possibly more difficult task of keeping it up in last 
night’s reappearance. The recital retold the auspicious tale of last Win- 
ter’s concert of the appearance of an artist of unusual consequence and 
prospects.” 

Now Booking Season 1941-42 
MGT. N. B. C. CONCERT SERVICE, R.C. A. BLDG., N. Y. GEORGE ENGLES, DIRECTOR 
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DORFMANN 











Pts 4 3:7 


Only woman 
instrumental 


soloist ever 


to appear under 


TOSCANINI 


Soloist with TOSCANINI and NBC Symphony 
at Carnegie Hall 


Miss Dorfmann played admirably and in perfect taste. We 
have heard no such performance of the ‘Choral Fantasy’ before 


and never before perceived the music in its true light." 
—Olin Downes, NEW YORK TIMES 


"The pianist played not only with admirable spirit and fluency, 
but almost as if Mr. Toscanini himself guided and controlled her 


fingers." —Oscar Thompson, NEW YORK SUN 


Soloist with N. Y. Philharmonic — Symphony 
at Lewisohn Stadium (Beethoven C major Concerto) 


"Miss Dorfmann's performance was a masterly achievement. 
Beneath the delicacy of her playing was an inner vitality that 
imbued the music with life.” —NEW YORK TIMES 


"An experienced and sensitive artist whose digital skill and 


capacity for brilliance were impressively displayed." 
—NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


"Conspicuous gifts of technic and imagination—tine poetic in- 
sight." —NEW YORK WORLD TELEGRAM 


























Management 


NBC CONCERT SERVICE 
RCA Bldg. New York 


GEORGE ENGLES Director 









































Salzedo Concert 




















CARLOS 


SALZEDO 


















"The Commanding — of the 
Harp World." "Superb pianist." 


Boston Transcript 


Two Harps — Flute — Cello 
Flute and Piano Flute and Harp 
Cello and Harp Cello and Piano 
Harp and Piano Flute and Cello 
Harp Duo Harp Solo 





"Th 

leas Most beautif ; 
e | ever heard" 
—Wash een. a 





" Daily yy ews 





MARJORIE CALL 


SALZEDO 


""A sound musician. Vision 


of charm and loveliness.” 
—Indianapolis Times 























Management: NBC CONCERT SERVICE, RCA Bldg., New York 


yon and Healy Harps—Salzedo Model GEORGE ENGLES, Managing Director Individual Victor and Columbia Records 
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(headline) 
"Her singing of the vocal version of Strauss’ ‘Tales from the Vienna 
Woods’ was captivating." 
(MILWAUKEE SENTINEL, JULY 3, 1940) 
2 
"Her voice is the ideal coloratura, combining flexibility with pure 
tone and unerring regard for pitch, and her diction is excellent. 
. . . She proved a delight to the eye as well as to the ear." 
(TORONTO, CANADA, GLOBE AND MAIL, AUGUST 16, 1940) 
* 
“Young Metropolitan Opera star thrills audience” 
(headline) 
"Her soprano voice is definitely sweet and clear-toned—this put 
with her graciousness and beauty made her concert a definite 
high-light of the musical season here. . . . She swept her audience Coloratura Soprano 
into repeated enthusiastic applause." METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 
(TYLER, TEXAS, TELEGRAM, NOVEMBER 13, 1940) 
Soloist 
» AMERICAN ALBUM OF FAMILIAR MUSIC 
Sunday Evenings NBC Red Network 
Now Booking Season 1941-42, Opera, Concert, Radio WEAF 9:30 E.S.T. 




















Management: NBC CONCERT SERVICE, RCA Bidg., New York—GEORGE ENGLES, Managing Director 
























































GORDON STRING QUARTET 


‘6 ser 
Tuis is the impeccable quartet, without one grace note out of place, Tue players have evidently a special zeal and understanding of this music 
achieving the paradox of playing like one man and four virtuosi at the same _(Sibelius’ ‘Voces Intimae’). They play it with sure technical mastery and 
time. Impeccable in technique and in taste, never passing up a measure with- an authority that bespeaks their assimilation of every note. The last trace 
out some incredible subtlety of statement or interpretation.” of formality or rigidity of beat is gone from this interpretation, which, 
T. H. Parker, Hartford Courant, Oct. 2, 1940 reverent to every detail of the score, sounds as though the players were im- 

provising together. They become the ‘inner voices’ of the music.” 
Olin Downes, N. Y. Times, Dec. 9, 1940 


* 
a‘ 
I HE Sessions Quartet is extremely difficult to play and the foursome de- 


serves the highest praise for its zealous and expert performance.” 
Jerome D. Bohm, N. Y. Herald Tribune, Jan. 27, 1941 





“A FTER brilliantly negotiating the fiendishly formidable pages of the 
Sessions Quartet, the Gordons must have found the Schubert mere child’s 
play. Its fascinating, melodious measures were performed in a deeply sym- 
pathetic manner, in a reading as poetic and imaginative as it was technically 
polished.” 

Noel Straus, N. Y. Times, Jan. 27, 1941 





‘6 

THE playing was of the utmost distinction and in the very loftiest tradi 
tion. The voices are admirably balanced. the ensemble is faultless, the tone is 
agreeably fine and the style is splendid.” 
Eugene Stinson, Chicago Daily News, Jan. 29, 1941 


* 
MANAGEMENT NBC CONCERT SERVICE 
Jacques Gordon Samuel Weiss William Lincer Fritz Magg RCA Bldg., New York GEORGE ENGLES, Managing Director 
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‘Another 
GREAT 


Soprano” 


WASHINGTON, 


Mobley 


L AMERICAN INDIAN SOPRANO 





D. C., STAR 





In Concert 





“"CAPTIVATED THE 
AUDIENCE." 


Paris (Texas) News 


"MISS LUSHANYA'S SING- 
ING WAS A DELIGHT 
FROM BEGINNING TO 
END." 


Longview (Texas) Journal 
e 
"WON HER AUDIENCE WITH 
HER CHARM AS WELL AS 
WITH HER BEAUTY AND 
VOICE." 


Springfield (Mo.) News 
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In Opera 





—ll Trovatore— 


“Magnificent .. . charming . . . intelligent." 
Eugene Stinson, Chicago News, 1940 


— Cavalleria Rusticana — 
"Another great soprano . . . glorious voice." 
Elena DeSayne, Washington, D. C., 1941 


"Beautiful soprano voice . . . prolonged applause." 
Washington, D. C., Times-Herald, 1941 


— Aida— 
“NEW SOPRANO THRILLS PACKED HOUSE” 


(Headline) 


"Miss Lushanya fixed herself in the affection of the listeners . . . fine 
presence—comely of face—commands the pantomime and sings with 
confidence. Her voice has a pure and unforced beauty .. . by virtue of 


quality it rides serenely over the full ensembles." 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, Washington, D. C., Times-Herald, 1941 


“MOBLEY LUSHANYA WINS PRAISE” 


(Headline) 


"Her voice is a beautiful one with an exceptionally sweet and appealing 
quality, and her singing, finely done, brought bursts of appreciative 
applause. She held the unwavering attention of the attendance and 


scored a decided success." 
Alice Eversman, Washington, D. C., Eve. Star, 1941 


Management, NBC CONCERT SERVICE, RCA Bldg., New York, George Engles, Director 
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CHICAGO: 





Beveridge Webster . . . whose alert ear is guaranty 
enough that no unlovely sound shall ever issue from 
his piano . . . great deftness of finger and splendor 
of sound. (Edward Barry) Daily Tribune, Dec. 4, 1940 


Beveridge Webster still holds first place among all 
the young American pianists coming upon Chicago's 
horizon within the last several seasons. 

(Eugene Stinson) Daily News, Dec. 4, 1940 


PITTSBURGH: 


Webster's handling of the Concerto was a genuine 
feat. . . . His playing possessed all of the finest 
attributes of the virtuoso merged with interpretative 
breadth. ... A performance that captured the 
imagination of the large audience. . . . Spontaneous 
demonstration of applause recalled Webster half a 
dozen times. (Ralph Lewando) Press, Nov. 16, 1940 


Since the great Carreno | have heard no other so 
consistently integrate the many themes and moods of 
this work (Tchaikovsky Concerto). Webster won a 
personal triumph. 

(J. Fred Lissfelt) Sun-Telegraph, Nov. 16, 1940 









“HOLDS FIRST PLACE AMONG ALL 
THE YOUNG AMERICAN PIANISTS” 


(Eugene Stinson) Chicago Daily News 




























Beveridge 


WEBSTER 


Scores Outstanding Successes in Recital 


and With Symphony Orchestras 
Season 1940-1941 











NEW YORK: 


Sweep and breadth. Rich and lustrous tone. Held his own against full tide 
of the orchestra. Delicate and subtle colors. For sheer tonal variety, his 
performance was a thing of beauty: more than that he had a grasp of the 
Tchaikovsky style. (Howard Taubman) Times, Nov. 13, 1940 


Beveridge Webster's telling account of the solo part of the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto. (Jerome D. Bohm) Herald Tribune, Nov. 13, 1940 


Masterly effort . . . imaginative, grandiose, brilliant . . . magnificent 
musicianship. (Grena Bennett) Journal and American, Nov. 13, 1940 





. . . one of the finest performances on all fronts so far this season... 
brought Beveridge Webster one of the stormiest ovations of his career. 
(Louis Biancolli) World-Telegram, Nov. 13, 1940 


PHILADELPHIA: 


Inexhaustible technical resources . . . splendid intellectual command... 
grandiose style. (Henry Pleasants) Evening Bulletin, Nov. 9, 1940 





. . . finely played and interpreted by the American Beveridge Webster. 
Fiery spirit . . . refined musicianship . . . amply equipped technically to 
master enormous difficulties . . . tone sufficient in power to be heard 
against the heavy orchestration, and of beautiful quality. 

(Samuel L. Laciar) Evening Public Ledger, Nov. 9, 1940 


BOSTON: 
One of the most dazzling exhibitions of virtuosity this reviewer has heard. 
(C. W. D.) Herald, June 8, 1940) 





Beveridge Webster, that American pianist of constantly rising reputation . . . 


grave beauty . . . technical tour de force. 
(Warren Storey Smith) Post, June 8, 1940 


A personal triumph for Beveridge Webster. 
(R. F. E. Jr.) Globe, June 8, 1940 





ST. LOUIS: 





. . . An assurance that inspired immediate confidence and was justified by 
the results at every stage of the performance: vivid, clearly articulated, con- 
sistent and unified in its total effect. Webster's acute rhythmic sensibilities 
turned the various problems into a seemingly easy exercise of temperament 
and technique; he had all the requisite fleetness, clarity, lightness of texture 


and poetic turn of phrase. 
(Thomas Sherman) Post-Dispatch, March 16, 1940 


. astonishing technical equipment, subdued to high artistic purpose . . . 
a colorist of the keyboard . .. admirable legato, singing tone, wide 
dynamic range, lapidarian finish, subtle appreciation of nuances, eloquent 


pause-punctuations, exquisite delicacy of touch. 
(Harry R. Burke) Globe-Democrat, March 16, 1940 


. . . the pianist's enormous sparkle and bounce . . . rhythmic sense of the 
very first order . . . his mastery of the material before him was responsible 


for the special brilliance of the performance. 
(Reed Hynds) Star-Times, March 16, 1940 








Management: NBC CONCERT SERVICE « RCA Blidg., New York e GEORCE ENCLES, Director 
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ARTISTS ARE WELL RECEIVED 
The Officers of the Ashland, Ky., Civic Music Association (Above) 
Greeting Dusolina Giannini, Soprano, at an Informal Reception at the 
Time of Her Appearance in Ashland on Jan. 14. They Are (Left to Right) 
K. C. McCutcheon, President; Miss Giannini; Elizabeth Johnson, Secretary; 
Mrs. McCutcheon and Sanford Schlussel, Accompanist for the Soprano. 
(Right) Escorting Sergei Rachmaninoff and Mrs. Rachmaninoff from the 


Frank Elam 
IN OHIO VALLEY 


Train Upon Their Arrival in Huntington, W. Va., Is Mrs. James Thackston 
(Right), Secretary of the Huntington Civic Music Association 


Huntincton, W. Va., Feb. 5.—The 
Ohio Valley in the immediate vicinity 
of Huntington has a total of nearly 
7000 members in Civic Music Associa- 
tions and eighteen concerts are listed. 
Huntington increased its concerts this 
season from three to five and has drawn 
overflow attendance to the recitals of 
Mischa Elman in October, Kirsten 
Flagstad on Nov. 19 and Sergei Rach- 


COMPOSER-PIANISTS 
PLAY IN PITTSBURGH 


Rachmaninoff and Bartok Give 
Own Concertos as Soloists 
with Symphony Society 


PitrsBurGH, Pa., Feb. 5.—Two com- 
posers, Sergei Rachmaninoff and Béla 
Bartok, received ovations with the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Society during 
last month, each playing his own con- 
certo, the Rachmaninoff Piano Concerto 
No. 3, and the Bartdk No. 2. Schu- 
mann’s First Symphony, John Alden 
Carpenter’s Symphony and Haydn's 
‘Military’ Symphony were major works 
on programs which further included 
Barber’s Adagio for Strings, Riisager’s 
‘Fools Paradise’ Suite, Berlioz’s ‘Cor- 
sair’? and Weber’s ‘Oberon’ Overtures. 
Two Rumanian Dances of Bartok in 
Weiner’s arrangement, Smetana’s ‘Mol- 
dau’ and Dvorak’s ‘Carneval’ Overture 
were happy choices. Fritz Reiner con- 
ducted all concerts. 


Vronsky and Babin Return 





Vronsky and Babin played a return 
engagement at the Young Men and 
Women’s Hebrew Association, offering 
the Schumann Variations for two 
pianos, Mozart’s Sonata in D, and Rach- 
maninoff’s popular Suite. Three Etudes 
by Vronsky and ‘Schwanda’s’ Polka and 
Fugue were beautifully played. The 
Art Society next night offered the Sci- 
onti’s, Chicago’s fine duo-pianists, in a 
much lighter but altogether agreeable 
program. 

The New Friends of Music made the 
sensation of the new year bv playing 
Schénberg’s wind quintet with NBC’s 
soloists. Ferguson Webster joined four 
of them for a Mozart quintet, and Mr. 


maninoff on Jan. 17. Still to appear 
are the Cincinnati Symphony on Feb. 
10 and the Ballet Russe on March 10. 

Ashland, Ky., began its civic music 
series this year with the largest mem- 
bership of its history. It has already 
presented the Don Cossack Russian 
Male Chorus under Serge Jaroff, and 
Dusolina Giannini, soprano, on Jan. 14. 
The closing concert will be given by 


Webster with Hugo Kolberg, our or- 
chestra’s concertmaster, played Beetho- 
ven’s ‘Kreutzer’ Sonata. 

May Beegle presented the Littlefield 
Ballet in Tchaikovsky’s ‘Aurora’s Wed- 
ding’, that ballet’s speciality, the ‘Barn 
Dance’; and ‘Cafe Society’. 

J. Frep LissFecr. 


BROOKLYN ENJOYS 
SUPERIOR PROGRAMS 


Visiting Soloists and Local En- 
sembles Heard in Varied 
Concerts 


BROOKLYN, Feb. 5.—Here in the 
greater city’s greater borough, to cite 
the classical slogan of Kings county, 
musical activities continue to flourish, 
professional and otherwise, with the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
greatly to fore in the matter of mana- 
gerial initiative. At extremely moder- 
ate subscription rates, patrons find avail- 
able the choicest of musical events fea- 
turing artists of pre-eminence. Recent 
Institute attractions highly patronized 
under these favorable conditions have 
been Stell Andersen, pianist, in a Schu- 
mann-Brahms program; Daniel Greg- 
ory Mason, composer-pianist, and Car- 
los Salzédo, composer-harpist, were 
guest artists on the Brooklyn Chamber 
Music Society program on Jan. 22. Mr. 
Mason participated in the presentation 
of his own trio ‘Sentimental Sketches’ 
and a quartet for piano and strings. 
Mr. Salzédo played several original 
compositions for harp. The society’s 
numbers included Purcell’s Suite for 
string quartet and, for similar ensemble, 
three transcriptions from Mussorgsky’s 
‘Pictures at an Exhibition’. Players 
heard were Augusta Tollefsen, pianist; 
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Luboshutz and Nemenoff, on March 12. 

The Huntington Civic Music Asso- 
ciation soon will prepare for an inten- 
sive Spring campaign for members for 


the 1941-42 season. The association’s 
officers include John Woodruff, presi- 
dent; David Fox, John Berthold, and 
David Foard, vice-presidents; Mrs. 
James Thachston, secretary; C. M. 
Gohen, treasurer; R. L. Baughan, au- 
ditor ; and Mrs. Carney Hardman, pub- 
licity director. 


fieneenr nee 


Carl Tollefsen and Alfredo Baldassari, 
violinists; Nico Van Vendeloo, viola- 
player; and William Durieux, ’cellist. 
Sigmund Spaeth made an interesting 
address. 

In best voice and emotional mood, 
Kirsten Flagstad appeared in recita! on 
Jan. 21, her program including lieder 
by Schubert, Brahms, Grieg, songs by 
contemporary Americans and excerpts 
from ‘Lohengrin’ and ‘Die Walkuere’. 
Edwin McArthur was an admirable ac- 
companist. 

Religious Music Presented 


Religious music from renaissance to 
classical periods was presented by the 
Dessoff Choirs on Jan. 14, under direc- 
tion of Paul Boepple. Helen Snow, so- 
prano, and Jean Bryan, contralto, as- 
sisted, also an instrumental group. Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s program for the Jan. 10 
Boston Symphony concert included 
Haydn’s G Major symphony, the ‘Leo- 
nore’ Overture No. 3 and the ‘Scheher- 
azade’ suite. 

Preceding events were Carmalita 
Maracci’s dance recital on Jan. 7, the 
third concert for young people by the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Chamber Or- 
chestra on Jan. 4, and Harold Bauer in 
Beethoven piano sonatas, on Dec. 17. 

The Institute, on Jan. 15, sponsored 
the annual All-City High School Music 
Festival, general direction of which was 
under Dr. George H. Gartlan. Partici- 
pating were a combined chorus of 250 
singers under Peter J. Wilhousky, and 
an orchestra of 110 players under David 
Rattner and Harry Feldman. Dr. 
Gartlan, as conductor, led an inspiriting 
rendition of the national anthem. 

Devotional music superbly sung was 
the keynote of the Catholic Diocesan 
Choristers of Brooklyn concert on Jan. 
16, under Monsignor Lawrence H. 
Bracken. Palestrina, Handel and Bach 
were included in the evening’s offering. 

FELIx Deyo 
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LAWRENCE SOLOIST 
UNDER GOLSCHMANN 


Sings Finale from Strauss’s 
‘Salome’ and Arias with 
St. Louis Symphony 


St. Louis, Jan. 26.—Marjorie Law- 
renece’s superb vocal artistry, combined 
with impeccable support of the orches- 
tra and complete mastery of the score 
of the finale of Richard Strauss’s ‘Sa- 
lome’ on the part of Vladimir Golsch- 
mann, made the eleventh pair of sub- 
scription concerts something to be re- 
membered for many a day. The excerpt 
concluded the program and was played 
with such spirit and sung so gloriously 
that the audiences arose and gave Miss 
Lawrence, Mr. Golschmann and the or- 
chestra a tremendous ovation. 

Miss Lawrence was also heard in an 
aria from Gluck’s ‘Iphigénie en Tau- 
ride’ and the ‘Dich, Teure Halle’ aria 
from Wagner’s ‘Tannhauser’ with or- 
chestral accompaniment. Weber’s ‘Der 
Freischiitz’ Overture opened the pro- 
gram and this was followed by a deli- 
cate performance of Mozart’s ‘Haffner’ 
Symphony. In keeping with Mr. Golsch- 
mann’s policy of presenting new music, 
he offered a work he found last Sum- 
mer, an interesting suite, ‘La Sultane’ 
by Couperin. Interested by its possi- 
bility, he commissioned Darius Milhaud 
to orchestrate the work, and played the 
Overture and Allegro for the first time 
at this pair of concerts. It is delightful 
music of which Mr. Milhaud has made 
a clever transcription. 

Hersert W. Cost 








BARER AND ARGENTINITA 
APPEAR IN LOUISVILLE 


Pianist and Spanish Dancer and Her 
Ensemble Welcomed at First 
Appearances in City 


LouisvILLe, Ky., Feb. 1.—A _ ca 
pacity audience filled the Memorial 
Auditorium on Jan. 27 to hear for the 
first time the pianist, Simon Barer, in 
recital. Mr. Barer’s reputation had 
come before him and he proved him- 
self to be one of the keyboard elect. He 
was applauded enthusiastically after 
each group, and was called upon for en- 
cores at the end of the concert, to which 
call he responded with two extras. Still 
the audience wanted more, but the tired 
pianist shook his head. This was the 
third attraction of the five offered by 
the Louisville Community Concert As- 
sociation, of which William G. Meyer 
is the local representative. 

Argentinita and her Spanish ensem- 
ble, making a first appearance in Louis- 
ville, proved an artistic sensation at the 
Memorial Auditorium, on Jan. 28, be- 
fore a small but delighted audience. The 
ensemble has established a local reputa- 
tion for artistic perfection. Aside from 
the star the company consists of Pilar 
Lopez and Federico Rey, dancers, Ro- 
gelio Machado, pianist, and Carlos 
Montaya, guitarist. 

The first half of the program was 
given over to Spanish dances in general 
and selections from ‘The Three-Cor- 
nered Hat’ by Falla. The second half 
was made up of the popular dances of 
the various provinces of Spain, and 
these proved of exceptional interest. 
The pianist and guitarist each contrib- 
uted a solo of Spanish music. The or- 
ganization was brought to Louisville 
by J. H. Thuman of Cincinnati. 

H. P, 
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The Greatest Singer } « 


MARCELLE 


Leading Soprano of} | 
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"Had Mme. Denya been able to keep her singing on the heights ch 
reached in the Fauré and Debussy numbers mentioned, she could " 
have created a furore with her vivid personality and the refinement ff a re 
and style that characterized everything she essayed." of i 
wit! 


Noel Straus, N. Y. Times 


“Fauré's ‘Au Bord de l'eau’ and ‘'Mandoline', Duparc's ‘La Vie liste 
Antérieure' and Debussy's ‘La FlGte de Pan’ followed in gripping " 
succession. Here were keen study, temperament, taste and pene- voir 
tration combining in searching out the last nuance of each lyric. an 
The voice responded to the minutest need of text and tone. The 
diction was letter-and-spirit perfect." 





Louis Biancolli, N. Y. World Telegram - 
" ' . ; Her 
A suggestion of how potent Mme. Denya might be in opera was sak: 
given by her sophisticated and understanding treatment of Manon's enti 
adieu to the table from the Massenet score. It was, if anything, a cap 
little overdetailed in pose and gesture for the concert stage; but 
it was also a more comprehensive mature treatment of the music " 





than one has heard recently from sopranos at the Metropolitan." con 








ith 

Irving Kolodin, N. Y. Sun ie 

as | 

any 

"An Authentic Mélisande Huc 
Mr. Archer, of the Montreal, Canada, Gazette, felt that Mme. 
Denya's Mélisande seemed to come straight from the source—which 

means, of course, that she made the role her own. Debussy requires . 





that special type of singing that only those who have absorbed the ind 
genius of French music are capable of. And this is exactly what 
Mme. Denya did yesterday evening. It would be difficult to imagine " 
of anything more charming and more sensitively conceived than her at + 
acting and singing." 











Pitts Sanborn, N. Y. World Telegram v 
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Personal Representative: ERIC SEMON Associates, Inc. cap 

100 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. atm 
Telephone: TR. 7-5601 the 
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‘| of French Songs Is In America 


DENYA 


The Paris Opera and Opera-Comique 





ACCLAIMED ON RECENT TOUR OF OVER THIRTY U. S. COLLECES 


HENRY T. MOORE, President of Skidmore College: 

"Mme. Denya's recital was an outstanding musical event in a college which 
has a tradition of great musical programs. We have heard some of the most 
prominent singers of the Metropolitan Opera, Rachmaninoff and Menuhin, but 
we have never experienced more sheer joy in the beauties of music than under 
the spell of her voice. 

"What Mme. Denya did for our audience last night was to open the eyes of 
six hundred collegians to a revelation of the superb quality of French music at 
its best." 

CHARLES HEINROTH, Chairman, Dept. of Music, College of the City of New York: 

"Permit me to express my admiration of Mme. Denya's artistry. She possesses 
a rare combination: colorful vocal organ under perfect control, put to the service 
of interpretation of an uncommon order, combining spontaneity of performance 
with alert understanding of the idea to be focused." 

FRANS HOFFMAN, Head of the Voice Department, Westminster Choir College, 
Princeton, N J.: 

"It was one of the finest song recitals to which it has been my pleasure to 
listen. 

"Mme. Denya's selections, which were of the highest order, her beautiful 
voice, supplemented by a musicianship which one seldom hears, made this recital 


an event of the highest artistic value." 
PHILIP JAMES, Chairman, Department of Music, New York University: 
"I can only think of her voice and art in superlatives not to mention the en- 
lightenment given us in French song literature and its interpretation.” 


J. EARLE NEWTON, Director of Music, New Jersey College for Women: 

"It was one of the most delightful evenings we have ever had in every way. 
Her singing was so musicianly, her diction so delightfully clear and pure and her 
voice itself so charming in quality and used with such mastery in the differ- 
entiation of the various moods implicit in the texts that we were all completely 
captivated.” 

H. L. BUTLER, Dean and Director of Music, Syracuse University: 

"Practically all of our music faculty attended and they were most enthusiastic 
concerning her beautiful voice, her exquisite style and diction and the success 
with which she interpreted the varying moods of her well chosen program. 

"In my lectures on Song Interpretation, | stress the fact that composers such 
as Fauré, Duparc, Debussy and Ravel have written songs equal or superior to 
any of those of the modern song writers with the exception, perhaps, of those of 
Hugo Wolf. Her artistic singing proved this to be true." 

G. S. DICKINSON, Director of Music, Vassar College: 

"The recital of songs and arias given by Mme. Denya at Vassar College was 
an occasion of superlative artistic distinction. Each work of the varied and 
notably representative program of French music was given the perfect stylistic 
and temperamental evaluation." 

F. B. STIVEN, Director of Music, University of Illinois: 

"lam free to say that it was as interesting an evening as we have ever had 
at the university." 

F. ALLENE BAKER, Professor of Music, Skidmore College: 

"Mme. Denya possesses a voice of great beauty and resonance and is a 
magnificent singer of rare and lovely songs. 

"It is frequently difficult for non-French people to understand and appreciate 
songs of this school, but so artistic were Mme. Denya’s interpretations and so 
captivating her personality that she transported her audience with her into her 
atmosphere and vision and made them feel with her the charm and delicacy of 


the art of the greatest composers of her country.” 


CECIL M. SMITH, Professor of Music, University of Chicago: 
"The beauty of Mme. Denya's diction and the authenticity of her style com- 
bined with her wide knowledge of the historical field of French musical literature 
brought unusual distinction to the event." 


DOUGLAS MOORE, Professor of Music, Columbia University, Barnard College: 

"| think Mme. Denya is doing a great service to French music in presenting 
it so very sympathetically and an even greater service to the colleges of the 
United States in allowing them to hear this beautiful music so understandingly 
performed." 


GLENDINNING KEEBLE, Music Critic and Dean of Carnegie Institute of Technology: 

“Her voice is fresh and warm in tone, admirably trained. She commands a 
fine sense of style and penetrates both the poetic and the musical content of 
her songs. 

"The audience was notably enthusiastic, and | should say that it was a more 
than commonly critical one, being composed so largely of musicians and music 
and drama students." 


MARION BAUER, 
"She is a lovely artist with a voice of unusual beauty which she uses with skill. 
Her interpretations are those of a sensitive musician." 


Professor of Music, New York University: 


JOSEPH S. DALTRY, 


"She has the rare gift of capturing the imagination of the hearer and making 
him enter into the mood and atmosphere of the song.” 


SMITH COLLEGE in The Daily Hampshire Gazette: 

"An interpreter who is also a poet, an exceptional artist, a creator of leading 
operatic roles who has made the transition to the concert stage with profit. 
The resonance of her tone includes a wide dynamic range, her soprano voice is 
shaded sensitively to convey patterns of color and of interpretation. This. con- 
cert was an expression of popular spirit, through the medium of individual 
genius.” 


Director of Music, Wesleyan University: 


UNIVERSITY OF PHILADELPHIA in The Evening Public Ledger: 

"Mme. Denya proved to be an artist of distinctive musical qualifications and 
admirable in both lyric and dramatic styles. Generously gifted in vocal resources, 
Mme. Denya revealed fine skill in their employment, technique being intelligently 
subordinated to the service of music." 


ALLAN SLY, 

“It is not often that one hears a soprano voice with such flexibility. Even in 

color over a wide range, it is a perfect vehicle for the varied sentiments and 

imageries which form the subject-matter of her songs, and for the exquisite 

phrasing with which she vividly presents both poem and song as one indivisible 

artistic entity. . . . She maintained a standard of cosmopolitan artistic maturity 
that will remain in our memory as a lasting experience." 


Director of Music, College of William and Mary: 


Cc. C. STOUGHTON, President of Wagner Memorial Lutheran College: 
"Wagner College is still under the spell of the beautiful concert she gave us 
on Tuesday. Mme. Denya has aroused an interest in French song that | have 
not seen in this college before, and | write to express my genuine gratitude for 
her rich contribution to our life here. 
"Mme. Denya's singing was so unaffected and simple that it represented the 
highest type of art to us all. It was beautiful in the highest degree." 


WALTER SQUIRE, Director of Music, Stevens Institute of Technology: 
"| am greatly impressed with the beauty of her voice, the mastery of her art 
and the sincerity and enthusiasm which she brings into her singing.” 
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Up to 





Norman Cordon and Mrs. Cordon Admire, While Susie 
Accepts, Their Attentions with Imperturbable Dignity 


co ONS 


Allan Jones Drives 
a Miniature Car 
with His Son on the 
Hood, and Mrs. 
Jones as a Pas- 
senger 














(Left) Artur Rubin- 
stein, with Mrs. Ru- 
binstein and Their 
Children, Eva, Six, 
and Paul, Four, Who 
Have Travelled Over 
Many Continents 
with Their Distin- 
guished Father 


(Right) Claudette, 

Aged Ten, and 

André, Eight, Ab- 

sorb the Attention 

of Their Parents, 

Mr. and Mrs. Raoul 
Jobin 








Teen Age 





John 


Outside Their Phila- 
delphia Home, the 
Trapp Family Gath- 
ers in Full Conclave 
with Baby Johannes 
Holding Tightly to 
His Mother's Hand 





Larry Gordon, Staff Photographer 


Dudley and Mrs. Dudley Show Some New Toys to John, Jr., 
Who Remains Non-Committal 





Larry Gordon, Staff Photographer 
Charles Kullman and His Wife and Daughter 
Try Out a Record on the Phonograph 





Robert Casadesus Stops for a Moment 


Larry Gordon, Staff Photographer with Sons Robert and Guy 
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"Mr. Barrie's method of singing was admirably poised and equal- 
ized throughout the scale. Of particular interest were his finely 
spun top tones in Mednikoff's ‘The Hills of Gruzia'; at other 
moments during the afternoon he achieved notable effects by the 
obvious and yet difficult process of singing correctly. Such tech- 


nical equipment commands respect." 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


"Good singing of an essentially cultivated order rewarded those 
who attended the first recital yesterday afternoon of Clyde Barrie, 
Negro baritone. . . . Of real concern to the listener were his sub- 
stantial vocal technic and his skill and taste in its use. The singer's 
merits began with a well-equalized scale. High notes and low ones 
were similarly effective and there were no bad spots anywhere 
in the compass. The quality was warm, the tone full, and the 
baritone's command of the breath enabled him to sing mezza voce 
and pianissimo. Moreover, his diction, whether in English, Italian 


or German, was of the clearest.” 
—wN. Y. Sun 


"This Negro baritone is definitely to be reckoned with... . He 
sang easily and in an intimate style. The voice is soft and pure. 
The spirituals went beautifully. The personal, subdued style suited 
them perfectly, and he has plainly learned the trick of seizing the 
core of a song and inviting his audience to share the experience." 

—N. Y. World Telegram 


"Clyde Barrie, a young Negro baritone, made a successful debut 
at Town Hall yesterday afternoon. There is much more in that 
statement than meets the eye; for the event was an important 
one to a determined and talented young man. . . . His program 
was carefully selected and deftly interpreted. The voice is a lyric 
baritone of warm, rich quality, which he revealed with good 
taste. . . . He revealed artistic insight and a commendable con- 
ception of mood... . The hearer was impressed by not only his 
praiseworthy interpretations and his musicality, but felt that the 
intimate character of his performance screened a voice of more 
robust quality which would probably be revealed after more ex- 


perience in the recital field." 
—wN. Y. Journal American 


Address all inquiries: Room 1401, Steinway 





“AMONG THE IMPORTANT SINGERS OF HIS RACE” 


—N. Y. TIMES 


Clyde 


BARRIE 


Baritone 


WINS UNANIMOUS PRAISE 
IN NEW YORK DEBUT 
TOWN HALL, DEC. 29, 1940 





BARRIE IN DEBUT 
AT RECITAL HERE 


An unusually well-schooled, mellow 
and sympathetic voice was disclosed by 
Clyde Barrie, young Negro baritone, 
at his first New York recital, given 
yesterday afternoon in Town Hall. Mr. 
Barrie has appeared extensively in con- 
cert and broadcasts in this country. 
Through this wide experience he came 
to his duties at this local debut with a 
positive control of his vocal resources, 
which, with his gifts as interpreter, 
combined to place him among the im- 
portant singers of his race. 

Mr. Barrie’s tones were freely emit- 
ted and pure throughout a scale re- 
markable alike for its range and even- 
ness of timbre. The top tones and 
those of the lower part of the voice 
were as rich and firm as the sounds 
produced in the middle register. Ex- 
pert diction, meticulous phrasing and 
a perfect command of legato were 
other virtues that added distinction to 
this vocalism. 


Outstanding Characteristics 


Refinement and tender lyricism were 
the outstanding characteristics of Mr. 
Barrie’s singing, with its modest and 
self-effacing approach. 

The aria, “Hear me, ye winds and 





trai ceppi,’ from the same composer's 
“Berenice,” in which Mr. Barrie em- 
ployed his velvety tones in the florid 
“divisions” with pronounced skill. 


High Spots in First Part 


All of the German lieder were im- 
aginatively conceived and vocally ad- 
mirable. The high spot of the first 
half of the program was Mednikoff’s 
“The Hills of Gruzia,” which was in 
all respects a masterly achievement. 
Mr. Barrie established its melancholy 
mood in an impressive manner, while 
the lofty “mezza voce” phrases sig- 
nificantly displayed the artist’s tech- 
nical adroitness in difficult feats of the 
sort. 

It was in the spirituals that Mr. 
Barrie scored his greatest success as 
interpreter. There was no attempt to 
make art-songs of this folk material, 
as is so often mistakenly done. Instead, 
they were set forth with a disarming 
simplicity and a whole-heartedness of 
feeling that made them uncommonly 
moving and impressive. Whether in 
the gentle, meditative strain of the ex- 
quisitely sung “Sweet Lil’ Jesus Boy” 
by Cook, the intense devotion of Still’s 
“Lawd, I Want to Be a Christian,” or 
the more vivacious music of “No Hidin’ 
Place,” Mr. Barrie proved himself a 
past master in the art of making these 
racial songs viable in the right way. 
Several of them had to be repeated. 
There also were many encores during 
this afternoon of accomplished vocal- 
ism. John Ahlstrand was the able 
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waves,” from Handel’s “Julius Caesar,” ’ P : 
was tonally immaculate, as was the “Si N. Y. Times 
I IV 
Hear me ye winds and waves, from | Modern Spirituals 
“Julius Caesar’’ = 1s .. Handel I mus’ keep a’moverin’...W. Clark Harrington 
Si trai ceppi. from ‘‘Berenice ) EE, RE Will Marion Cook 
II Sweet lil’ Jesus Boy........ Robert MacGimsey 
Im wunderschénen Monat Mai ) Eee ee ee Hall Johnson 
Aus Meinen Thrinen spriessen + Schumann Vv 
Die Rose, die Lillie, die Taube, | 
die Sonne J Traditional Spirituals 
Die Nacht Serouen Lawd I want to be a Christian.Wm. Grant Still 
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The Cloths of Heaven......... Thomas Dunhill 


When I Think upon the Maidens. Michael Head 
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HANSON DIRECTS SYMPOSIUM OF MUSIC 


Conducts Rochester Civic Or- 
chestra in Annual Festival 
of American Works 


Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 27.—The an- 
nual symposium of American orchestral 
music was presented by Dr. Howard 
Hanson, director of the Eastman School 
of Music, and the Rochester Civic Or- 
chestra, on Jan. 21, 22, and 23, at Kil- 
bourn Hall. 

Some twenty-six compositions by as 
many composers were read, most of it 
in manuscript, on Tuesday, Jan. 21, and 
Wednesday, Jan. 22, in morning and 
afternoon sessions, and then a selection 
of them presented at the evening con- 
cert on Thursday, Jan. 23. The general 
effect of those heard on Thursday eve- 
ning was much more pleasing to the ear 
than the general run of compositions 
heard at these concerts in years past. In 
fact, one could hardly believe one’s ears 
when Henry Cowell, of elbow and clus- 
ter fame, was represented in the open- 
ing work on the program with an ‘Old 
American Country Set’ that divided the 
harmonic honors about equally between 
dominant and tonic. It is pleasant and 
amusing music, and Mr. Cowell was 
present in the audience to receive the 
applause. ‘Music’ by Harry Lamont, 
with Rae Stubbs as soprano soloist, was 
heard as a tribute to his memory, as he 
had died suddenly in Wichita, Kan., a 
few days previously. 

Inch Plays Concerto 

The third movement of a Concerto 
for piano and orchestra by Herbert 
Inch, with Mr. Inch at the piano, was 
much enjoyed by the audience. Al- 
though lacking in melodic line, it had 


strong rhythmic feeling and was ex 
pertly orchestrated. 

‘Choreographic Sketches’ by Russell 
Baum of lowa State Teachers’ College, 
and a graduate, as is Herbert Inch, of 
the Eastman School, included Prelude 
and Pavane, and ‘Dance for Masks’, 
both very engaging. William Bergsma 





Dr. Howard Hanson 


was represented on the program with a 
Set of Three Dances, Song, Waltz and 
Quadrille. Mr. Bergsma, who is only 
nineteen or twenty, shows a very high 
grade of musical talent. At present do- 
ing graduate work at the Eastman 
School, he was in the audience to re- 
ceive the applause. Kent Kennan’s An- 
dante for solo oboe and small orchestra, 


with Robert Sprenkle as oboe soloist, 
proved to be lovely musical poesy and 
excellent writing. A Dance-Suite by 
Spencer Norton presented Prologue, 
Sarabande and Festival, a work in ori- 
ental garb, colorful and attractive. 
Frederick Woltmann’s ‘Incantation’, 
presented last year on the Music Fes- 
tival program, was repeated, and the 
program closed with a movement from 
a Symphony No. 1 by Gustave Soder- 
lund of the Eastman School faculty, 
good, substantial writing that promises 
well for the rest of the symphony. The 


Baum, Bergsma, Kennan and Norton 
works were broadcast over WHAM 
and the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany networks. 

At the close of the program, Dr. 
Hanson paid a warm tribute to the 
Rochester Civic Orchestra for its ex- 


cellent and expert work on the Ameri- 
can Composers programs. He reviewed 
the history of the American Composers 
series, reminding an audience that 
jammed the hall to overflowing, that 
George Eastman had founded the series, 
and that in the fifteen years since its 
inception 600 compositions representing 
300 composers had had a hearing, and 
that such established composers as 
Aaron Copland Roy Harris, Randall 
Thompson, William Grant Still, and 
many others, had been given their ini- 
tial start through this series. 
Mary Ertz WILL 





Brosa to Be Soloist with Three 
Orchestras 
Antonio Brosa, Spanish violinist, who 
made his American debut last Spring 
with the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, will appear as soloist at the 
Brahms-Beethoven-Sibelius Festival to 
be given by the National Symphony in 
Washington, in the Brahms Double 





and in the Sibelius Violin 
Concerto. Mr. Brosa has also been en- 
gaged for two appearances with the 
Fine Arts Orchestra in Chicago, Nico- 
lai Malko conducting, and for a concert 
with the Seattle Symphony under Niko- 
lai Sokoloff. 


Concerto 





MUSIC IN EL PASO 





Kenny Baker, Roth Quartet and Mario 
Chamlee Heard—San Carlo to Appear 

Et Paso, Tex., Feb. 2—The musical 
season opened with a recital by Kenny 
Baker, tenor, who gave a most satisfy- 
ing concert of both popular and classic 
songs. He was presented by Mrs. 
Hallett Johnson. The Community Con- 
cert Association opened the 1940 series 
with Hilda Burke, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, with every mem- 
ber of the Association present. 

Mrs. Hallet Johnson opened her 
series of Music and Arts Salon, with 
Mario Chamlee, tenor, on Dec. 5. Mr. 
Chamlee remained in El Paso for two 
days, to give vocal lessons. The second 
concert of the Salons presented the 
Roth String Quartet, who gave an ex- 
cellent program of chamber music. 

Woodruff Lochausen was chosen in 
January by the El Paso Woman’s Club 
to discuss and illustrate the waltz. Fol- 
lowing a short talk on its origin and 


form, Mr. Lochausen played Valses 
Nobles, Op. 77, by Schubert. 
The newly-organized Opera Guild 


will present the San Carlo Opera in 
‘Martha’ and ‘Il Trovatore’ on Feb. 26. 
Officers of the Guild include Major 
Richard Burgess, president; Mrs. Mau- 
rice Schwartz, vice-president; Mrs. 
Dean Carpenter, secretary; Mrs. Louis 
Zork, treasurer, and Mrs. Hallett John- 
son, executive secretary. G. B.C. 











“A Voice That Sings 


JULA 


to the Heart” 


GOLDYNE 


DUTCH MEZZO-SOPRANO. 


"A wonderful voice and exquisite interpretation." 


DE TELEGRAAF (AMSTERDAM) 


"Superb talent, a beautiful and charming voice." 


DE HAAGSCHE POST (THE HAGUE) 


"The interpretation of the lieder and arias was perfect in every 
respect. Her voice is marvellous." 


LE SOIR (BRUSSELS) 





SOLOIST with the Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam, Vienna Symphony Orchestra, 
Kursaal of Ostende 


RECITALS in Paris, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, The Hague, Brussels, Ostende, etcetera. 


RADIO BROADCASTS via the Poste National de France, Avro of Holland, Institut National 
de Radiodiffusion of Brussels 








119 West 57th Street 


MANAGEMENT: ALBERT MORINI 


New York City 
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Affiliated with 


NATIONAL CONCERT LEAGUE, WALTER L. LARSEN, Director 
310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 








ALBERT MORINI 


has the honor to announce 
The Sensational Carnegie Hall Success 
on Monday Evening, February 3rd, 1941 


of the 


PRINCE OF SINGERS 

















“Tito Schipa knows how to sing. He com- 
mands a wide range of color effects. He can shade 
his tones from a delicate wisplike pianissimo up to 
a sonorous forte. The house was filled and it gave 
Mr. Schipa unstinted evidence of its adulation.” 


—Howard Taubman—N. Y. Times 


“Tito Schipa sang with the purity of production, 
the exquisitely sustained and modulated phrasing, 
the distinctness of enunciation, and the aristocratic 
style for which he has been famous. He sang 
the ‘Dream’ from Manon in adorable fashion and 
was also uniformly at his best in ‘Una Furtiva 
Lagrima’.” 

—Pitts Sanborn—W orld-Telegram 


“His voice is even and well-balanced throughout 
the entire scale, with full ringing top notes and 
a flowing pianissimo which was clearly audible in 
the last row of the hall. He sang with special 
expressiveness and beauty of phrasing, with fire 
and bravura.” 

—New York Post 


“For those susceptible to the spell that really 
fine singing can exert, Carnegie Hall was the 
place to be last night. For its stage was occupied 
by Tito Schipa.” 

—Irving Kolodin—New York Sun 


“Remarkably expert singing.” 


—Francis D. Perkins—Herald-Tribune 


“Tito Schipa reminded a large audience at Car- 
negie Hall last night what singing should be 
like. He revealed extraordinary technique. It 
was a virtuoso performance. The audience recog- 
nized it and was won completely.” 


—Henry Simon—PM 
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SINGERS WITHDRAW FROM CAST OF ‘CYRANO’ 


Damrosch Claims Novotna and 
Pinza Break Contract with 
Philharmonic-Symphony 
Jarmila Novotna, Czech soprano, and 
Ezio Pinza, Italian bass, both of the 
Metropolitan Opera, have withdrawn 
from the cast of the concert perform- 
ance of Walter Damrosch’s opera, ‘Cy- 
rano de Bergerac’, in which they were 








Jarmila Novotna 


Ezio Pinza 


to have sung the roles of Roxane and 
Cyrano respectively with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony on Feb. 20 
and 21. The work will be performed 
under the baton of the composer. 


New Artists Engaged 

At the suggestion of Dr. Damrosch, 
the Philharmonic engaged Agnes Davis 
to replace Mme. Novotna, and Thomas 
L. Thomas to sing the role originally 
scheduled for Mr. Pinza. With these 
two changes, the cast is now as follows: 
Duenna, Anna Kaskas; Lise and a 
Flower Girl, Helen Henry; Christian, 
Charles Kullman; Ragueneau, George 
Rasely; Le Bret and Second Cavalier, 
David Elwyn; De Guiche and Third 
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Cavalier, Alden Elkins; Tall Musketeer 
and First Cavalier, Kenneth Schon; 
Mother Superior, 
Mary Frances Leh- 
nerts; Montfleury, 
Cadet and Fourth 
Cavalier, Vauhn 
Comfort. 

In a letter to 
Bruno Zirato, as- 
sistant manager of 
the Philharmonic, 
Dr. Damrosch said 
that the singers 
broke their con- 
tracts with the 
Philharmonic and 
that their reason for so doing did not 
seem to him acceptable. Dr. Damrosch 
wrote: 

“IT regret that, after certain rumblings 
in that direction during the last few weeks, 
both Mme. Novotna and Mr. Pinza have 
decided to break their contracts with the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society for sing- 
ing respectively the parts of Roxane and 
Cyrano in the production of my new ver- 
sion of ‘Cyrano’ which the Philharmonic- 
Symphony has so kindly offered to me for 
February 20th and 21st. 

“How to deal with these artists is nat- 
urally a matter for your Society to han- 
dle. 

“Their reasons, that because they re- 
cently had received notice from the Metro- 
politan Opera Company that they would 
have to take part in a performance of ‘The 
Bartered Bride’ in English which would 
come a week after my ‘Cyrano’ perform- 
ances, do not seem to me acceptable. They 
have had my score for eight months and 
could have learned their parts three times 
over during this period. The fact of their 
foreign accent would not have mattered 
much to me. 

“Artistically speaking, 





Walter Damrosch 


however, I am 


not at all concerned at their defection, as 
I have found two American singers with 
exquisite voices and a high sense of profes- 
sional honor who are going to sing these 
roles very much to my liking.” 

Artists Express Regret at Letter 

Mme. Novotna and Mr. Pinza ex- 
pressed regret over the letter, Mr. 
Pinza in person, and Mme. Novotna 
through her husband, George Daubek, 
who gave out a statement in her behalf, 
since she is on a concert tour. Both said 
they had withdrawn because they did 
not have time to prepare themselves suf- 
ficiently to do justice to their roles. Mr. 
Daubek said: 

“Mme. Novotna informed Dr. Dam- 
rosch several weeks ago at a rehearsal that 
even though she had studied the score she 
was not sure of herself because of the de- 
mands of the text and suggested at that 
time that a friendly release trom the con- 
tract be arranged. Mme. Novotna has a 
number of concerts and opera commit- 
ments that prevent her from devoting any 
time to the final preparation of the role and 
she mentioned this at the time. When she 
learned that the only rehearsal would be 
on the 16th with the performance scheduled 
for the 20th she realized that it was im- 
possible to prepare herself well enough to 
give a first class performance.” 


Mr. Pinza’s Statement 

“Dr. Damrosch knows how eagerly | 
looked forward to singing Cyrano,” Mr. 
Pinza said. “It is hardly necessary to say 
that if it were at all possible to prepare 
both this work and ‘The Bartered Bride’ 
I would have done it. I realized, however, 
that it would be impossible to do justice 
to both, and when I was informed that 1 
was to sing in ‘The Bartered Bride’ | 
asked if it would be possible to postpone 
the ‘Cyrano’ performance until a later date. 
Unfortunately, the only other available 
dates conflicted with prior commitments 
that I have at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, which has first call on my services 
and concert engagements, and consequently 





it was necessary for me to withdraw. 

“T am sorry that Dr. Damrosch 
the way he does about it, but I sincerely 
believe that it would not have been fait 
to Dr. Damrosch to sing the role without 
adequate rehearsal and preparation.” 

An official of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association said that the association 
had placed no obstacles in the way of 
the singers’ appearance in ‘Cyrano’ and 
that it considered it an affair between 
them and the Philharmonic. 

Mr. Zirato said that offers of all the 
piano rehearsals they wanted had been 
made to the singers and that five or- 
chestral rehearsals were scheduled, the 
final one on Feb. 19, the day before the 
first performance. 

Miss Davis has sung extensively with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra and Mr. 
Thomas won the Metropolitan Opera’s 
radio audition in 1937, and made his 
debut in that year’s Spring season as 
Silvio in ‘Pagliacci’. 


feels 





Ethel Munsey Begins Annual Tour 

After many January engagements 
Ethel Holmes Munsey began her an- 
nual February tour down the coast to 
Florida, stopping en route at Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Richmond, Atlanta 
and Florida centers to and including 
Miami. While most of Mrs. Munsey’s 
lectures will be her Dramatic Book 
Surveys, there also will be special cul- 
tural subjects presented before a num- 
ber of groups. Among the engagements 
in Western New York of the past 
month were Chautauqua, the Town 
Club in Buffalo, Jamestown and the 
Rochester Club, Rochester. On her re- 
turn from Florida, Mrs. Munsey will 
spend the last few days of the month 
in the Metropolitan area and then fulfill 
another heavy month’s booking in 
Western New York. 











of line.” 








Kate Keity Fietp 


Soprano 


Her Recitals Are A Delightful Experience 


“A voice of particularly good texture. In her singing of Schumann’s ‘Auftrage’ and Strauss’s 
‘Morgen,’ Miss Field demonstrated a sound feeling for the style of such music and a good sense 


“Miss Field’s singing had refinement of feeling, in the more delicate lyrics, a wistful tenderness 
of approach and sweet quality of voice.” 


“A fine sensitiveness for the presentation of lieder.” 





APPEARANCES SEASON 1940-1941 INCLUDE 


Queens College 


Ferguson Library, Stamford 
Manhattan School of Music 
Brooklyn Academy of Music 
Continental Club Bibliotheque 
American Women's Association 


Soloist with the National Youth Sinfonietta, 
in concert broadcast over the Municipal Broadcasting System 


New York Sun 


New York Times 
New York Post 


Management: ALBERT MORINI 
119 West 57th Street, New York 





National Concert League 
. WALTER L. LARSEN, Director 
310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Affiliated with 
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LONDON HEARS SYMPHONY BY THOMPSON 





American Composer’s Work 
Played by Royal Philhar- 
monic Society 
Lonpon, Jan. 25.—An outstanding 
event has been the first performance in 
England of the Second Symphony by 
the American composer, Randall Thomp- 
son, given at a Royal Philharmonic So- 
ciety concert conducted by Basil Cam- 
eron. Unfortunately I was unable to 
attend the concert myself. But I have 





Randall Thompson, Whose Second Symphony 
Was Played by the Royal Philharmonic 
Society 


heard from friends that the work was 
well received. 

The Blitzkrieg has inspired a pro- 
gram entitled ‘Blitz and Pieces’, given 
by the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion in which the author has imagined 
a music-publisher’s office caught in a 
‘blitz’. All the old songs which had 
been stored in its back rooms for years 
are blown out into the light of day and 
the proprietor and the singers join in 
finding songs which were popular in 
the Boer War and the last war, but 
have not become hackneyed by recent 
revivals. 

At the orchestral concerts given by 
the BBC, Schubert’s Ninth Symphony 
has been conducted by Sir Adrian 
Boult, and a series of Sibelius sym- 
phonies has been performed at what 
has been a Sibelius festival, in honor, 
so the BBC announcement runs, “of 
the greatest living composer”. Sir 
Henry Wood, Clarence Raybould and 
Constant Lambert are other conductors 
who have recently broadcast. A fairly 
long list of soloists in the last few weeks 
includes the names of Lisa Perli, Moi- 
seiwitsch, Solomon, Cyril Smith, Tati- 
ana Makushina and Max Rostal. Irene 
Kohler performed an interesting new 
suite for pianoforte by Arthur Ben- 
jamin, and the BBC singers under 
Leslie Woodgate presented a cycle of 
part-songs, ’Phyllida and Corydon‘ by 
the gifted composer of choral works, 
E. J. Moran, who has succeeded bril- 
liantly in writing musical settings which 
harmonise perfectly with the old words 
of the songs. A new sonata for piano 
and violin by Harry Farjeon, who is 
building up a distinguished reputation 
with his chamber music and composi- 
tions for the piano was performed by 
Leonard Hirsch and Joan Boulter. An- 
other noteworthy new work was Ed- 
mund Rubbra’s Improvisations on Vir- 


ginal compositions by Giles Farnaby. 

A special feature of the BBC was a 
program devoted to the Goossens 
Family. It told the story of three gen- 
erations of famous musicians, repre- 
sented in person by Marie and Sidonie 
Goossens, two of the most brilliant 
harpists in the world, and Leon Goos- 
sens, their brother, who is first oboe 
in the BBC Symphony Orchestra, in 
which ‘Sid’ also plays. The BBC 
Orchestra was conducted by Hyam 
Greenbaum, as he is one of the Goos- 
ens’s “in-laws”, being the husband of 
Sidonie. They played music written by 
Eugene Goossens the third, now con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati Symphony. 
The Goossens’s, we learnt, came origi- 
nally from Belgium and they have in- 
herited several traditions. One is that 
the head of the house is always called 
Eugene, is a violinst and at some time 
he conducts the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany. They all go back to Bruges for 
their musical education. The three mu- 
sicians told stories about the family— 
how the present ‘Pa’ Goossens (Eugene 
the second) met ‘Ma’ when she was 
singing with the Carl Rosa Company 
and he was conducting. There is a 
parallel in the present generation in 
the case of Sidonie, who first met Hyam 
Greenbaum when he was in the first 
violin’s desk with her brother, Eugene’s 
orchestra at a performance of the ‘Sacre 
du Printemps’ in 1931. The musical 
side of the program gave a chance to 
each of the three Goossens taking part 
to display his or her individual virtu- 
osity. Epwarp LOocKSPEISER 





JANSSEN CONDUCTS 
LOS ANGELES ORCHESTRA 





New Series Sponsored by Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce Opens in Wil- 
shire-Ebell Theater 

Los ANGELEs, Feb. 5.—The Werner 
Janssen orchestra concerts sponsored 
by the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
opened successfully on Jan. 26 in the 
Wilshire-Ebell Theatre. Mr. Janssen 
rehearsed for weeks for this event. A 
new shell of ply-wood cupped the tone of 
the orchestra and sent it forth amplified 
as if it were in a studio. Louis Kauf- 
man is concertmaster of the orchestra; 
Lauri Kennedy, first ‘cellist; Virginia 
Majewski, first violist; and Julius Fur- 
man, first flutist. There were sixteen 
wind instruments with percussion, tym- 
pani, harp and celesta and eighteen 
string players. Lillian Steuber was the 
piano soloist and Theodore Saidenberg 
played celesta. 

The program was devoted to a Sinigag- 
lia Overture ; the reported first perform- 
ance in Los Angeles of the Haydn D 
Minor Symphony; Mozart’s Concertino 
in C transcribed for piano and chamber 
orchestra by Philip James; five Chopin 
Etudes ‘Transferred’ by Mr. Janssen; 
Samuel L. M. Barlow’s ‘Mon Ami Pier- 
rot’? Overture; Honegger’s ‘Pastorale 
d’Eté’; a transcription by Charles Mil- 
ler, one of Hollywood’s arrangers and 
Mr. Janssen of the Dvorak Largo with 
the addition of an excellent off-stage 
chorus of City College students led by 
Ralph Peterson; Stravinsky’s Suite for 
small orchestra No. 1; and a new orches- 
tration by Janssen of Emmet’s ‘Dixie’. 

The Little Symphony Orchestra of 
East Los Angeles celebrated its fourth 
anniversary with a concert and dinner 
on Jan. 20. Ernst Katz, conductor, is 
doing social-service work of a high 
order with his youth orchestra. 

ISABEL Morse JONES 
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BANNERKRMAN 


“One of the best arguments for the harp as a solo instrument 
‘is’ an exquisite young artist. She is beloved by her audience 


for her musicianship and artistry—her youth and beauty.” 


ACCLAIMED BY CRITICS 


"A cultivated command of phrasings and dynamics." 
—New York Sun. 


"Great dexterity-dynamic range." 
(Henriette W eber)—New York Evening Journal. 


"Played enchantingly." 
(Pitts Sanborn)—New York World Telegram 


"Remarkable technique—admirable poise." 
—Providence (R. 1.) Journal. 


"Astonishing success. 
—Salt Lake (Utah) City Tribune. 


"Distinguished performance—beautiful appearance." 
(Schenectady Symphony) 
—Schenectady (N. Y.) Gazette. 








Management: ALBERT MORINI 
119 West 57th Street, New York 


Affiliated with 
WALTER L. LARSEN, Director 





National Concert League 


310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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KANSAS CITY HEARS 
TWO GUEST ARTISTS 


Kaskas and Casadesus Appear 
with Philharmonic Under 
Baton of Krueger 

Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 5.—The fea- 
tured symphonic offering of the Kansas 
City Philharmonic for its sixth pair of 
subscription concerts in Music Hall on 
Jan. 23 and 24 was a vitally impressive 
performance of Sibelius’s First Sym- 
phony. Karl Krueger, conductor, has 
made the music ofthis great contem- 
porary composer favorably familiar. 
The Rossini Overture to ‘Cenerentola’ 
opened the concert and the Albeniz- 
Arbos ‘Fete Dieu a Seville’ and ‘Triana’ 
from ‘Iberia’ maintained the high level 
of performances reached in the Sibelius 
music. Anna Kaskas, contralto, guest 
artist, pleasingly projected her art in 
songs of Rossini, Gluck, Schumann, 
Brahms and Mussorgsky. Encores were 
granted on both occasions. For Mr. 
Krueger, the orchestra and Miss Kas- 
kas, applause was unrestrained. 

For the fifth pair of subscription con- 
certs, Mr. Krueger offered Hindemith’s 
provocative music from ‘Mathis der 
Maler’. Interest was consistently high, 
the performance good. Its atonality did 
not find general favor among conserva- 
tive auditors. It was regretted that the 
soloist, Robert Casadesus, superb artist 
that he is, employed his superlative 
pianistic gifts in the bombastic music of 
Saint-Saéns’s C Minor Concerto and 
Weber’s Concert Piece in F Minor. 
Both performances, however, won for 
him and the orchestra hearty ovations. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN 
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North Carolina Musie Clubs 


Celebrate 





At the Officials’ Table of the Annual Banquet Held Recently by the Music Club of Gastonia, 
N. C., Are Seen (Left to Right), Mrs. John Geitner, State Chairman of the Artists Com- 
mittee; Mrs. T. L. Riddle, Treasurer of the North Carolina Federation; Mrs. Vincent Hilles 
Ober, President of the National Federation of Music Clubs and Guest of Honor; Mrs. Frank 
Suggs, President of the Gastonia Music Club; Mrs. Maurice Honigman, President of the 
North Carolina Federation; Mrs. J. S. Correll, National Board Member; Mrs. A. C. Jones, 
Chairman of the Local Artists Committee; John Eversman, Violinist; Margaret Byerly, State 
Junior Counsellor; and Kenneth Lee, Pianist 


¢ AsToniA, N.C., Feb. 5.—With Mrs. 
J Vincent Hilles Ober, president of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
as guest of honor and speaker, the Gas- 
tonia Music Club recently held its an- 
nual meeting and banquet at the Wo- 
man’s Club building, with Mrs. Frank 
Suggs presiding. Two events marked 
this occasion with especial importance : 
Mrs. Ober’s first visit to the Gastonia 
Club and the elevation of one of its 
members, Mrs. Maurice Honigman, to 
the position of president of the North 
Carolina Federation of Music Clubs. 
John Eversman, violinist, was heard at 
the meeting, accompanied by Kenneth 
Lee. 

Another North Carolina music club 








NEW YORK TIMES 
“She sings these pieces expertly. Miss 
Gorby has a feeling for the curve and 
flavor of these songs, and she sings 
them with relish. There is personality 
in her singing.” 


NEW YORK WORLD TELEGRAM 


“Her hearers apparently knew what 
to expect, for they doted on every note 
and on every word, whatever the 


language.” 


Now Booking 





SARAH GORBY 


CONTRALTO 
INTERPRETER OF NATIONAL FOLK SONGS 





PARIS SOIR 
“What makes this artist magnificently 
gifted is not only a contralto voice, the 
timbre of which is singularly poignant, 
but the soul of a true tragedienne.” 


VIENNA NEUE FREIE PRESSE 


“The varied artistry of Sarah Gorby is 
unusual and is combined with an ex- 
traordinary temperament.” 


Season 1941-42 





Recital Management 


Brooklyn Academy of Music Recital, April 6, 1941 
ALBERT MORINI 


119 W. 57th Street, New York 














celebration at which Mrs. Ober was 
also guest of honor was the sixteenth 
anniversary dinner held by the club of 
Charlotte at the Woman’s Club. In the 
receiving line at the reception were 
Mrs. Ober, her mother, Mrs. Fuqua, 
Mrs. Maurice Honigman, new president 
of the North Carolina Federation, Mrs. 
Joseph S. Correll of Raleigh, organiz- 
ing president of the club and _ national 
board member, and Mrs. A. C. Orn- 
dorff of Charlotte, organizing president 
of the state federation and of the execu- 
tive board of the club. 

The Artist Bureau of the North 
Carolina Federation, of which Mrs. 
John Geitner is chairman, has arranged 
several recitals by North Carolina mu- 
sicians. Clyde Keutzer, tenor, of the 
University of North Carolina faculty, 
will sing in Raleigh on Feb. 14. Laura 
Hornell Norden, violinist, of Wilming- 
ton, will give a concert on April 20 at 
the University of North Carolina. Also 
to be heard are Samuel Sorin, pianist, 
last year’s winner in the National Fed- 
eration contest, in five concerts; and 
Martha Lipton, contralto, also a con- 
test winner. The Manney twins, duo- 
pianists, and Stuart Pratt and Fletcher 
Moore, duo-pianists, have already ap- 
peared under Federation auspices. 





LEROUX PLAYS MARTINU 
CONCERTO IN NEWARK 





Henri Pensis Conducts WPA Symphony 
with Pianist as Soloist—Serkin 
Heard in Recital 

Newark, N. J., Jan. 28—At the 
Mosque Theatre on Jan. 22 the New 
Jersey Philharmonic Society presented 
the WPA Symphony under the direc- 
tion of Henri Pensis. An audience of 
moderate size attended. Mr. Pensis is a 
conductor of wide experience and more 
than ordinary power. His program in- 
cluded the ‘Leonore’ Overture No. 3 by 
Beethoven, the First Symphony of 
Brahms, and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Dance 
of the Buffoons’. The soloist, Germaine 
Leroux, was heard in the difficult Piano 
Concerto of Martinu. 

Continuing its series of piano recitals, 
the Griffith Music Foundation presented 
Rudolf Serkin at the Mosque Theatre. 
An audience in excess of 3000 attended, 
including a large number of teachers 
and students. Mr. Serkin’s artistry was 
at its best in the first part of the pro- 
gram, which included Mozart’s Fan- 
tasia and Fugue, (K.V. 394), Beetho- 
ven’s ‘Waldstein’ Sonata, and Brahms’s 
Variations and Fugue on a theme by 





Handel. Rarely has a pianist here pro- 
jected the first movement of the sonata 
with such complete selflessness and such 
clear exposition of the composer’s 
thought. After the intermission, Mr. 
Serkin played a Schubert Impromptu, 
two Czech dances by Smetana, and 
Chopin’s familiar A Flat Polonaise. En- 
thusiasm ran high and there were sev- 
eral encores. r. 4h 


LHEVINNES APPEAR 
IN SAN ANTONIO 


Give Program of Works for One 
and Two Pianos—Club 
Marks Anniversary 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Jan. 30.—Josef 
and Rosina Lhevinne scored a complete 
triumph on Jan. 17, in a recital for one 
and two pianos. The event was the third 
concert in the Tuesday Musical Club 
Series. The audience overflowed the 
bounds of San Pedro Playhouse. Bach 
works opened the program. The D Ma- 
jor Sonata by Mozart, works by De- 
bussy, Rachmaninoff and the Schulz- 
Evler-Chasins version of “The Blue 
Danube’ completed the piano-duo pro- 
gram. Twelve Etudes from Op. 25 by 
Chopin formed the solo group played by 
Mr. Lhevinne. Mrs. Hollis Bridgman 
is chairman of the series, Mrs. James 
Calvert, vice-chairman. Mary Sangster 
Terrell is president of the club. 

Anita Storrs Gaedcke, violinist, head 
of the violin department of Southwest- 
ern University, Georgetown, and direc- 
tor of the violin department of the 
Texas School of Fine Arts of Austin, 
was presented in recital by the Music 
Teachers’ Association on Jan. 13 at the 
Plaza Hotel Ballroom. The Handel So- 
nata in A, arranged by Musin, Wieni- 
awski’s D Minor Concerto, works by 
Moszkowski, Popper, MacMillan and 
Sarasate were played. Ruby Lee Ha- 
berlin played the accompaniments. 

Ruth Bingaman, pianist, was soloist 
with the San Antonio WPA Symphony 
at the Municipal Auditorium on Jan. 22, 
playing the Saint-Saéns Concerto in G 
Minor. The orchestra played works by 
von Weber, Tchaikovsky, German, 
Bennett. Walter Dunham conducted. 

The Tuesday Musical Club celebrated 
its fortieth anniversary with a banquet 
at the Gunter Hotel. The event also 
marked the birthday anniversary of the 
founder, the late Mrs. Eli Hertzberg. 
M. M. Harris, editor of the San Anto- 
nio Express, was the speaker. The pro- 
gram, given in costume, showed the 
progress of the club from its organiza- 
tion with six members through the four 
decades. Mrs. Norma Hancock was 
narrator. Taking part were Mrs. W. 
D. Atkins, Mrs. Charles Moore, Doro- 
thy White, Ruth Bingaman, pianists; 
Barbara Hensley, violinist: Jeanne 
Glauner, harpist; Mrs. George Mar- 
shall, Wally Gursch, Mrs. Fred Jones, 
Mrs. Zuleme Herff Simpson, Mrs. Ar- 
thur Biard, Jewel Mair, Josephine 
White, vocalists; the Tuesday Musical 
Choir, directed by Charles Stone, com- 
prising Mrs. Paul Rochs, Mrs. Eugene 
Moore, Mrs. George Marshall, Mrs, 
Grady Rees, Mrs. A. M. McNally, 
Mrs. W. J. Lackey, Mrs. Ellis Bonnet, 
Constance Dwyer, Mrs. T. H. Flan- 
nery, Mrs. Zuleme Herff Simpson, and 
Mrs. Edward Harker, accompanist. 
Other accompanists were Mrs. W. D. 
Atkins, Walter Dunham, Hazel Pe- 
traitis. Mrs. John B. Albright was 
chairman of the program. 

GENEVIEVE TUCKER 























Robert Goldsand Wins 
Endowment Series Award 


Annual Town Hall Recital Appearance 
Given to Pianist—First Foreigner 
to Be Honored 

That Robert Goldsand, twenty-nine- 
year-old Viennese pianist and a re- 
fugee from Austria, is the winner of 
the 1941 Town Hall Endowment 
Series Award, was made known on 





Robert Goldsand 


Walter W. Naumburg, 
chairman of the Town Hall Music 
Committee, after a meeting of the 
Committee earlier in the week. 

Mr. Goldsand was selected as the 
winner of the Award this year by a 
vote of the Town Hall Music Com- 


Feb. 8 by 


SEVITZKY PRESENTS 
SEVERAL NOVELTIES 


Leads Indianapolis Symphony 
in Premiere and Program 
of American Works 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 26.—The 
fifth pair of concerts of the Indianapolis 
Symphony on Jan. 17-18, offered a pro- 
gram of interesting variety, including 
the world premiere of Benjamin’s ‘Pre- 
lude to Holiday’, Gershwin’s F Major 
Piano Concerto, Weber’s Symphony 
No. 1 in C, and the first local appear- 
ance of Abram Chasins, pianist, who 
played Mozart’s Concerto in A, (K. 
488), and the Gershwin Concerto. 

The versatility of Mr. Chasins was 
made evident in his handling of the 
Mozart concerto in which he displayed 
the beautiful tone quality demanded by 
Mozart music, achieving in a masterly 
manner, a truly refreshing performance. 
The Gershwin Concerto seemed excit- 
ing to the soloist, the orchestra and 
audience. Despite the fact that this 
concerto is labeled as “serious” music, 
it is always reminiscent of “jazz” and 
the better-known Rhapsody in Blue. 
Mr. Chasins and the orchestra did the 
work justice. The applause continued 
for some time, the soloist bowing his 
acknowledgements. He had Mr. Sevit- 
zky share the tribute with him. The 
‘Prelude to Holiday’, predominantly 
rhythmic in style and with an under- 
current of espieglerie, proved likeable. 
Weinberger’s Polka and Fugue from 
‘Schwanda’ brought the concert to a 
merry finale. 

The third in the series of special 
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sub- 
music 


mittee, acting upon suggestions 
mitted by the professional 


critics of New York, who cooperate 
in this project by suggesting candi 
dates for the Award each year. The 


Award is made each season to the 
artist, not over thirty years of age, who 
is considered by the critics and the 
Town Hall Music Committee to have 
given the most outstanding performance 
of the year. 

Mr. Goldsand’s performances in Town 
Hall on April 23 and Nov. 9, 1940, 
resulted in his being chosen as _ this 
year’s winner. He will receive the 
Award in the form of an engagement 
on the Town Hall Endowment Series, 
for the season of 1941-42, at a date to 
be chosen later. 

Mr. Goldsand studied first at the 
Vienna Conservatory and then, from 
1923 to 1929, with Mr. and Mrs. Moriz 
Rosenthal. He made his American de- 
but at the age of sixteen, in Town Hall, 
during the season 1926-27. After play- 
ing for several years in concerts, in 
1935 he came to the conclusion that he 
himself was not satisfied with his 
achievements as an artist, and he left 
the concert stage for five years, to 
study alone. 

Mr. Goldsand is the first artist of 
foreign birth to win the Endowment 
Series Award. Now a refugee from 
Austria, he has taken out his first 
American citizenship papers. He re- 
turned to the United States fourteen 
months ago, to make his permanent 
home here. Mr. Goldsand is the fourth 
winner of this Award, which was first 
presented to the pianist Rosalyn Tureck 
in 1938, to Carol Glenn, violinist in 
1939, and last year to Dorothy Maynor, 
American Negro soprano. 


orchestra concerts on Jan. 24, was a 
tribute to American composers and pre- 
sented two soloists, Agnes Davis, so- 
prano, and Joseph Bloch, pianist. The 
audience, small in numbers but alive 
with enthusiasm, enjoyed Hadley’s 
‘Alma Mater’; Foote’s Aria for Strings ; 
Griffes’s ‘The Pleasure Dome of Kubla 
Khan’ and Cesana’s ‘Negro Heaven’, 
as purely orchestral works and three 
McDonald’s ‘ Daybreak’; Had- 
ley’s ‘Time of Parting’; Hageman’s ‘At 
the Well’, and Gershwin’s ‘Summer- 
time’ from ‘Porgy and Bess’. The 
Hadley and Foote numbers were models 
of absolute music influenced by the con- 
servative European school. Both re- 
ceived general acclaim. ‘Negro Heaven’ 
was “jazzy” throughout, not only as 
conceived by Cesana but by Mr. Sevit- 
zky, whose men plunged into the style 
this sort of music demands. Miss 
Davis enhanced her songs with her 
beautiful fresh voice and_ personal 
charm. In the final work Joseph Bloch 
brought the program to a delightful 
close giving a spirited performance of 
the Rhapsody in Blue in which he dis- 
played vitality and brilliance. Both 
soloists were recalled and cheered—in 
fact the entire orchestra was a vital 
part of the exciting reception of 
American music. 
PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 


songs, 





Iturbi Gives Piano Recital in Rochester 


RocHeEster, Feb. 5.—On Jan. 31 José 
Iturbi was presented by the Rochester 
Civic Music Association in a piano re- 
cital at the Eastman Theatre, to the 
delight of a large audience. His pro- 
gram, ranging from Scarlatti to Albefi- 
iz, was superbly played,-and was con- 
siderably lengthened by encores. 


M. E. W. 





AMERICAN BARITONE 


Rich baritone voice seldom heard in one so young. Sang with a 
technique and precision that made a completely satisfactory program. 
. . . Perfect tone-quality and enunciation. Merited the ovation 
that followed. 

Sound musicianship and an enthusiasm which the audience found con- 
tagious. 


Voice of unusual range and interesting quality. Effective method 
of breath control—instinctive appreciation of value of tone-color—he 
essayed a program of astonishing proportions. . . . Voice fluent and 
musical. . . . Excellent German diction throughout. 


Voice of wide range used with tactful discretion. 





Management: ALBERT MORINI 
119 West 57th Street, New York 
Affiliated with 
National Concert League 
WALTER L. LARSEN, Director 


310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
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oo STOCKER | 


Leonard Stocker, tall and handsome Ameri- 
can baritone, was presented in a debut recital 
by Bertha Ott in Kimball Hall last night. Mr. 
Stocker’s voice is of the type of the late Charles 
Gilbert, a baritone-Martin, and a spoiled child 





WESTERN CONCERT of opera-goers in the late 90’s, both here and 

abroad. Last nights young artist has many 

TOUR ORATORIO qualities such as a fresh voice, cleverly guided, 

SPRING RADIO a refined approach to his songs, impeccable 

. | diction in any language and a sense of humor 

’ 1941 which is displayed in his account of the Mous- 


sorgsky “The Goat.” 
H. Devries, Chicago Herald American, 1940 





In addition to his successful 
Chicago recital, Mr. Stocker re- 
cently appeared with the Wash- 
ington, D. C., National Symphony 
Orchestra and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. The baritone has just 
completed a series of American 
appearances in the Gilbert & 
Sullivan operas. Also to _ his 
credit are many outstanding per- 
formances in the principal music 
centers of Europe. 
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“ 


. mellow, smooth voice and fluent style—freshness of voice 
was an almost startling delight.” —N. Y. Sun 


wi . excellent taste and musicianship.” —Philadelphia Inquirer 


“ 


. exceedingly intel- 
—St. Paul Pioneer Press 


. . naturally bright and beautiful voice . . 
ligent musicianship.” 











... a lovely lyric voice, warm, clear and of excellent carrying 











ee —Buffalo Evening News Now Booking Season 1941-42 
JASCHA Concert Direction 
ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
250 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Presents for 1940-41 





















nounced enthusiasm by the musi- 
cianly attributes of his perform- 
ances . . . exemplified his versatil- 
ity, intelligence and insight. 






"Cellist 


Jascha Bernstein evoked pro- 


New York Times; March 4, 1940 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 


Sir Adrian Boult, Conductor, B. B. C., 
London 


PIANISTS 


Myra Hess 
Carl Friedberg 
Sari Biro 
Frank Mannheimer 


SOPRANOS 
Elisabeth Schumann, 
formerly Vienna State Opera 


Grete Stueckgold, 
Metropolitan Opera Company 


Maria van Delden 
Julia Peters, Chicago Opera Company 
and Philadelphia Civic Opera Company 
Lillian Gustafson 
Helen Van Loon 
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) Disclosed a very agreeable tone Cuiiath ‘Mies ERIS aS 
quality, secure technique and gen- Frieda Volkert 
erally good intonation . . . a clear VIOLINISTS CONTRALTOS 
understanding of the many styles mab ilie Sis Dorothy Bacon 
involved. Prank Kneloel Ruth Ford 
New York Herald-Tribune; March 4, 1940 . — Pas 

Tossy Spivakovsky TENORS 
































scientious musicianship and a feel- 
ing for the style of the music. 


and artful attractive application of 
tone and color expression. 
New York Journal-A merican, March 4, 1940 


Mature technical ability, con- 


New York Sun; March 4, 1940 


His readings had style and polish 


a 
Available for 
CONCERTS—RECITALS—RADIO 
1941-1942 








CELLIST 


Jascha Bernstein 


FLUTIST 
René Le Roy 


HARPIST 


Marcel Grandjany 


ENSEMBLES 


Budapest String Quartet 
New American Trio 
Totenberg (Violin) - Bernstein (Cello) 
Wolff (Piano) 


René Maison, 
Metropolitan Opera Company and 
Chicago Opera Company 


George Perkins Raymond 
Robert Betts 
Richard Deneau 


BARITONES 


Carlo Morelli, 
Metropolitan Opera Company and 
Chicago Opera Company 
Barre Hill, 
formerly Chicago Opera Company 
Leonard Stocker 
Donald Moore 
Robert Shanley 
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Has the honor to announce the return of 


GRETE STUECKGOLD 


Prima Donna Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera Association 


“ADORABLE STYLE” 
“A LIEDER SINGER OF HIGH RANK” 
“SUPERB ARTISTRY OF INTERPRETATION” 
“HER SUPERIOR ARTISTRY IS INDISPUTABLE” 


“COUNTED AMONG OUR FOREMOST 
INTERPRETERS OF SONG” 


Mme. Stueckgold will be available 
all Season 1941-42 





Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 


250 West 57th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Opera and Concert Contralto 


FAVORITE SOLOIST WITH 


Conventions Choral Societies 
Festivals Artist Courses 
Clubs Orchestras 


Boston Transcript Headline 


“PLEASANT SURPRISE’ FROM A CONTRALTO” 


Other Newspaper Headlines 
“DOROTHY BACON DISPLAYED SINGING OF SUPPLI- 


CATORY INTENSITY” 


“DOROTHY BACON PLEASED LARGE RECITAL 


AUDIENCE” 


“DOROTHY BACON DISPLAYED TONAL BEAUTY 


IN RECITAL” 


Exclusive Management 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
250 West 57th Street - .s ; 
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New York City 
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Cleveland Institute Dedicates New Music Hall 





Exterior of the New Willard Clapp Hall of the Cleveland Institute of Music 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 5.—The dedication 
of the Willard Clapp Music Hall of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music took place 
Jan. 29. Presentation was made by 
Ralph S. Schmitt, president of the 
Board of Trustees of the Institute. 
Beryl Rubinstein, director of the In- 
stitute, accepted the Music Hall in the 
name of the school. 

Douglas Moore, head of the depart- 
ment of music of Columbia College of 
Columbia University, was the speaker 


BEECHAM CONDUCTS 


Gives Three Symphonys—Walter 
Heermann Takes Baton in 
Place of Goossens 
CINCINNATI, Feb. 1.—Sir Thomas 
Beecham was the guest conductor for 
the thirteenth pair of concerts played by 
the Cincinnati Symphony in Music Hall 
on Jan, 24 and 25. The program which 
he arranged appeared to be heavy fare, 
three symphonies, by Mozart, Sibelius, 
and Brahms, and Delius’s ‘On Hearing 
the First Cuckoo in Spring’. However, 
it was so well played that it seemed a 

very short concert. 
A Memorable Concert 

The members of the orchestra were 
at all times ready and willing to do the 
guest conductor’s bidding and the con- 
cert was a memorable one. The Mozart 
Symphony, No. 31, in D, was much 
more virile in conception than is 
usual, and some of the exquisite dainti- 
ness of this music was lost. The Sibe- 
lius Symphony No. 7, in Sir Thomas’s 
interpretation, revealed its great beauty. 

The Brahms Symphony was the No. 
2 in D, one of this composer’s happier 
works, and again Sir Thomas and the 
men of the orchestra were of accord and 
gave a beautiful reading. The Delius 
selection painted a lovely picture of 
quiet pastoral beauty and the playing of 
the work was superb. The great swell 
of applause from the audience at the 
conclusion of the concert pointed to the 
fact that the guest had made a most 
gratifying impression. 

Rubinstein Plays 

Very little more need be said than 
that Artur Rubinstein, pianist, was the 
soloist for the twelfth pair of concerts 
by the Cincinnati Symphony in Music 
Hall on Jan. 17 and 18. His was a per- 
formance of brilliance and he succeeded 
in making the much played Tchaikov- 
sky Concerto No. 1 in B Flat Minor 


of the evening. The musical program 
opened with Wagner’s ‘Dich theure 
Halle’ sung by Marjorie Phelps, so- 
prano, with Harold Fink as accompan- 
ist. Victoria Kerner, violinist, fol- 
lowed with Corelli’s Sonata No. 8, in 
E Minor. Schumann’s Phantasie, part 
one by Marian Matousek, pianist, and 
Schubert’s ‘An die Musik’ and ‘The 
Omnipotence’ sung by Mary Van Kirk. 
contralto, assisted by Byrl Neff, at the 
piano brought the program to a close. 


CINCINNATI PLAYERS 


glow with new life. At the Saturday 
evening performance the audience would 
not let him go and he generously played 
three encores. 

3ecause of the illness of Eugene 
Goossens, Water Heermann, first ’cellist 
of the orchestra, conducted. This was 
indeed a resounding success for Mr. 
Heermann, for his handling of the pro- 
gram was that of the well versed con- 
ductor. He had had very little oppor- 
tunity to study the score of Vaughan 
Williams’s ‘A London Symphony,’ but 
one would have had difficulty in detect- 
ing this. The members of the orches- 
tra gave of their best, which is to say 
that the performance was excellent. 
Weber’s ‘Der Freischiitz’? Overture was 
finally played as the opening work. 

VALERIA ADLER 


DETROIT SYMPHONY 
HAS GUEST LEADER 


Defauw Conducts Orchestra with 
Schkolnik and Miquelle 
as Soloists 

Detroit, Feb. 5.—- Désiré Defauw. 
Belgian conductor, was guest leader of 
the Detroit Symphony at its ninth con- 
cert on Jan. 9 in the Masonic Temple 
Auditorium, leading a spectacular per- 
formance of Berlioz’s Symphonie Fan- 
tastique. 

Soloists were Ilya Schkolnik, con- 
certmaster, and Georges Miquelle, first 
‘cellist of the orchestra, playing the 
Brahms Double Concerto for violin and 
‘cello. Beethoven’s ‘Coriolanus’ Over- 
ture, rounded out the program. 

For the Saturday Pop concert of Jan. 
4, Victor Kolar, resident conductor, led 
the orchestra in a purely orchestral pro- 
gram of which the Chausson Symphony 
was the big work. J. D. CALLAHAN 














CLEVELAND PLAYERS CONDUCTED BY ADLER 





Rodzinski Returns for Pension 
Fund Concert—Frank Black 
Directs Benefit Program 

CLEVELAND, O., Feb. 2.— Herman 
Adler, eminent Czecho-Slovakian, was 
guest conductor at the concerts of Jan. 
9 and 11 of The Cleveland Orchestra 
to the great satisfaction of the capacity 
audience, many of whom had been pres- 
ent when Mr. Adler appeared with The 
Summer Orchestra during the “Pop” 
concert series in Public Hall. He 
stirred the audience to a high pitch of 
enthusiasm. 

His program opened with two selec- 
tions new to Cleveland, Mozart’s Sere- 
nade in D, ‘With the Post Horn’, and 
Dvorak’s Scherzo Capriccioso. The 
second half of the program was devoted 
to excellent performances of Berlioz’s 
Overture, “The Roman Carnival’, and 
the Beethoven Seventh Symphony. Mr. 
Adler was called to the stage many 
times to acknowledge the applause of 
the audience and the members of the 
orchestra. 

The twelfth pair of symphony con- 
certs played on Jan. 2 and 4 were led 
by the associate conductor, Rudolph 
Ringwall. Eugene List, brilliant young 
pianist, was soloist in the Rachmaninoff 
Concerto No. 2 in C minor, and most 
cordially received. Mr. Ringwall who 
can always be depended upon to include 
interesting and rarely heard music in 
his programs, opened the concert with 
Debussy’s ‘Scottish March’. Dukas’s 
Symphony in C was also included for 
a “first performance at these concerts”. 
The Prelude to Wagner’s ‘The Master- 
singers’ closed the program. 

The dramatic stars, Lynn Fontanne 
and Alfred Lunt, with Dr. Frank Black, 
general music director of the National 
Broadcasting Company conducting the 
Cleveland Orchestra, gave a_ deeply 
moving presentation of Alice Duer 
Miller’s new poem, ‘The White Cliffs’ 
in Music Hall on Jan. 5. Dr. Black 
presented an orchestral program. in- 
cluding Dvorak’s Overture, ‘Carnival’, 
and Symphony No. 5, ‘From the New 
World’; and Elgar’s ‘Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance’, as the first part of the per- 
formance. The Cleveland Committee of 
British War Relief Society sponsored 
the performance. The amount cleared, 
$5,000, was added to the Society’s fund 
for the aid of civilians in England. 

The First Pension Fund Concert 
given by the Orchestra, on Jan. 17, was 
a brilliant success. The cause alone 
would have filled Severance Hall. The 
audience was ecstatic in its response to 
the program. Dr. Rodzinski returned 
from his mid-winter vacation in Cali- 
fornia to conduct. Opening with Julius 
Wertheim’s transcription of Bach’s Toc- 
cata and Fugue in D minor, the pro- 
gram next offered Brahms’s Concerto 
for violin and ’cello, which was given 
a magnificent performance by Josef 
Fuchs, concertmaster, Leonard Rose, 
first ’cellist. After intermission Severin 
Eisenberger was soloist in Beethoven’s 
‘Emperor’ Concerto, revealing every 
facet of the composer’s intention. The 
tremendous applause which followed 
continued until he graciously responded 
with two encores, Beethoven’s ‘Ecos- 
saise’ and Anton Rubinstein’s ‘Barca- 
rolle.’ Mr. Eisenberger is head of the 
piano department of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory. 

Mr. Ringwall conducted the first ser- 
ies of Educational Concerts for the 
school children of Greater Cleveland 
from Jan. 13 through Jan. 20. Eleven 





concert periods were devoted to two 
programs. ‘Dance Types’ for pupils of 
the fifth and sixth grades, consisted of 
dances by Tchaikovsky, Poldini, Lia- 

doff, Debussy, De- 


libes, Grieg and 
Herbert. This pro- 
gram was_ also 
played at a_ spe- 


cial concert for the 
Parent - Teacher 
Associations of 
Greater Cleveland 
on Jan. 10 to ac- 
quaint the mem- 
bers with the op- 
portunity their chil- 
dren have of hear- 
ing music they 
study played by a 
major orchestra. The second program, 
devoted to Schubert’s works, was played 
at three of the sessions during the week, 
and is scheduled for the Sunday “Twi- 
light” Concert of Jan. 26 for those who 
could not procure tickets for the school 
series. The Cleveland Orchestra is 
making sure of its future audiences. 
Last year’s attendance at these concerts 
was over 40,000. 

Severance Hall is also filled com- 
pletely for the Sunday “Twilight” con- 
certs, conducted by Mr. Ringwall. On 
Jan. 12, the program offered the Over- 
ture to ‘Fidelio’ by Beethoven; Varia- 
tions on an Original Theme, Op. 36, 
‘Enigma’, by Elgar; Nocturne and 
‘March of the Dwarfs’ from the ‘Lyric’ 
Suite by Grieg; and ‘Espafia’ by Chab- 
rier. This concert was the final one of 
the first series. An extra concert in the 
series was given on Jan. 5. The pro- 
gram, like most of these, included at 
least one work usually heard in the reg- 
ular symphony series. Opening with 
Arthur Shepherd’s arrangement of 
Bach’s Gavotte in E; it included, the 
Andante con moto and Saltarello, from 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian’ Symphony ; ‘Em- 
peror’ waltzes by Strauss; Prelude and 
‘Love Death’ from ‘Tristan’ and Over- 
ture to ‘Rienzi’ by Wagner. 

WitLMA HUuNING 


GROSSMAN INTRODUCES 
NOVELTIES IN CLEVELAND 





Herman Adler 








Leads Philharmonic in American Works 
at “Laboratory Session” Organized 
by Shepherd 

CLEVELAND, O., Feb. 2.—The Cleve- 
land Philharmonic played a program of 
American music in Hotel Statler on 
Dec. 28, as a pre-convention event for 
the delegates of the Music Teachers 
National Association, the National As- 
sociation of Music Schools, and the 
American Musicological Association. 

The program was organized by Dr. 
Arthur Shepherd, head of the music 
division of Western Reserve University, 
who planned it as a new feature for con- 
vention programs, to interest educators 
in original compositions suitable for 
performance by, and within the range 
of, student and amateur organizations. 
It was called an “orchestral laboratory 
session.” Twelve compositions were 
chosen from those submitted, ten by 
American composers. The young play- 
ers of the Philharmonic gave an ex- 
cellent performance of the unfamiliar 
music, under their drill master and con- 
ductor, F. Karl Grossman. The works 
so auspiciously launched were: ‘Over- 
ture to a Comedy’ by Philip G. Clapp; 
Scherzo by Alvin Etler; “Tarheel Fan- 
tasy’ by Melville Smith; ‘Poem’ by Rob- 
ert Palmer; Passacaglia and Fugue by 
David Van Vactor; ‘A Set of Dances’ 
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by William Bergsma; ‘Three Dances’ 
by Edmund Haines; ‘Lyric’ Overture 
by Paul White; ‘Little’ Symphony by 


William Newman; ‘Five Mosaics’ by 
Ulysses Kay; ‘Hellas’ by James Aliferis, 
and ‘March’, by Richard Morse. 


W. H. 





JOSEF FUCHS RESIGNS 





Concertmaster of Cleveland Orchestra 
to Leave at End of Season 
CLEVELAND, Feb. 4.—The resignation 
of Josef Fuchs, concertmaster of the 
Cleveland Orchestra since 1926, was an- 
nounced with regret by Carl J. Vos- 
burgh manager of the orchestra, on 
Jan. 12. In a letter to Dr. Rodzinski, 
Mr. Fuchs said that at the end of this 
season he would like to be free from 
the routine of orchestra work to devote 
his time to other musical activities. 
Graduating with highest honors from 
the Institute of Musical Arts in 1920, 
Mr. Fuchs was awarded the $1,000 
Isaac Newton prize; he made his debut 
in Aeolian Hall in 1921 and concertized 
in Europe returning to this country in 
1923. He succeeded Arthur Beckwith, 
concertmaster under Nikolai Sokoloff, 
the first conductor of the orchestra. He 
also became first violinist of the Cleve- 
land String Quartet in which his asso- 
ciates were Rudolph Ringwall, second 
violin; Carlton Cooley, viola, and Vic- 
tor de Gomez, ‘cello. Mr. Cooley and 
Mr. de Gomez have since left the or- 
chestra. The present members of the 
Quartet are Mr. Fuchs, Paul Gershman, 
second violin; Tom Brennand, viola; 


and Harry Fuchs, ’cello. Mr. Fuchs has 
deferred announcement of his plans re- 
garding his position as head of the 
W. H. 


Cleveland Institute of Music. 


understanding and musicianship.” 
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NEW ORLEANS HEARS 
TRIBUTE TO SIBELIUS 


Windingstad Conducts Sym- 
phony in Works by Finn— 
Stern Is Soloist 


New Orveans, Feb. 5.—The New 
Orleans Symphony scored a triumph on 
Dec. 10 in a program devoted to the 
works of Sibelius. Ole Windingstad 
conducted ably and the large audience 
gave him an ovation. The Symphony 
No. 2 was as eloquent as could be de- 
sired. The soloist of the evening was 
Isaac Stern, who performed the Sibelius 
violin concerto with brilliant technic. 
The second concert of the Philharmonic 
Society Series was held on Dec. 13, 
with Jascha Heifetz as soloist. A huge 
audience was present. 

The Philharmonic Society inaugu- 
rated its season with a joint concert by 
Lotte Lehmann and Lauritz Melchior. 
Both artists were heartily received both 
in solo and ensemble numbers. 

Ferdinand Dunkley, long an _ out- 
standing local musician, presented two 
of his pupils in song recitals—Rosina 
Bonura on Oct. 18, and Marguerite Luft 
on Novy. 18. 





Creighton Allen Appears in Recitals 


Creighton Allen, pianist, has fulfilled 
several engagements in and around New 
York in recent weeks. He presented a 
New York Hospital Benefit program 
late in the Fall, appeared for the Rens- 
selaer Society of Engineers in Troy, 
N. Y. in November for the Timely 
Topics Club in New York and gave two 
recitals at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
on Nov. 17 and Dec. 8. 








MILLICENT GRULER 


Lyric Coloratura Soprano 
“A voice of lilting, ringing quality, a rare freshness and sweetness, and a wide 


“She displayed ease coupled with robustness.” 


NOW BOOKING SEASON 


For Dates and Terms, address 
ANN PRICE, Personal Representative 
1401 Steinway Bldg., 113 West 57th Street, New York City 
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Paducah, Ky., Sun-Democrat 


Atlantic City, N. J., Press 
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WILL ARD M ATTHEWS 333 East 43rd St., New York 
METROPOLITAN TRIO of New York 


Mack Walmer—Pianist @ Stanley Kraft—Violinist @ David Pratt, "Cellist 





An Ensemble of Consummate Artistry 





Concerts this Season 
Coast to Coast 








JUNE HESS KELLY 


Soprano 


During the past few seasons, Miss Kelly has appeared at Guild Hall in East Hamp- 
ton as soloist, under the baton of Victor Harris; also as soloist with the St. Cecilia 
Club in New York City, under the able conductorship of Willard Sektberg. Another 
achievement which Miss Kelly has to her credit is the winning of the Silver Medal 
Award presented to her by the Music Education League of New York City, in a 
competition for adult singers conducted in Steinway Hall. 


REPRESENTATIVE PROGRAM 


Re 








VERDURE CLAD FROM “THE CREATION” HAYDN 
I'VE BEEN ROAMING HORN 
ROSE SOFTLY BLOOMING SPOHR 
LOVE HAS EYES BISHOP 
I. 
| STILLE THRANEN SCHUMANN 
il MARIENWURMCHEN SCHUMANN 
| O WUSST ICH DOCH BRAHMS 
DIE MAINACHT BRAHMS 
MEINE LIEBE IST GRUN BRAHMS 
III. 
UN’ ORA DI SOLE SANTOLIQUIDO 
RIFLESSI SANTOLIQUIDO 
| NEL GIARDINO SANTOLIQUIDO 
| SOLE D’AUTUNNO SANTOLIQUIDO 
| IV. 
4 i PIETA W ARFORD 
PIPER HEAD 
| A SONG OF LOVERS TAYLOR 
i SEA MOODS TYSON 
. e 
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NEW YORK CRITICS ACCLAIM 





N. Y. WORLD TELEGRAM, 


"The audience immediately recognized the unit for all it 
was worth—an ensemble of highly skilled musicians working in 
closest co-ordination toward a common goal of artistic fusion. 
Mr. Farbman, a young man himself, rates top honors for guid- 
ing the group toward it. The audience gave the players and 
Mr. Farbman a prolonged ovation." 


Dec. 19, 1940 


—Louis Biancolli 


N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE, 


"An evening of accomplished music making was provided 
last night by the Farbman String Symphonietta in its first 
appearance as a solo group at Town Hall. One constantly 
felt his [Farbman's] musical integrity, and the calibre of his 
ensemble cannot be too highly praised. This is a group to be 
reckoned with and last night, when playing at their best, they 
matched the quality and nuance of many famous orchestral 


string sections." 


Dec. 19, 1940 


—Robert Lawrence 


Farum 


STRING SYMPHONIETTA 


HARRY FARBMAN, 


CONDUCTOR 


Dec. 19, 1940 


NEW YORK TIMES, 


"Here and in all else attempted the youthful instru- 
mentalists played with an infectious enthusiasm, exemplary 
technical finish and a rich, vital, singing tone. The attacks and 
releases were incisive, the balance and blending of sound 
admirable. Color was expertly applied and with rare excep- 
tions the tone produced was equally satisfying when stressed 
or filed down to the most diaphonous pianissimo. A large 
and appreciative audience heard the program. Throughout 
the concert Mr. Farbman directed with self-effacing authority 
and made known excellent abilities as routinier and inter- 


preter.’ 


NEW YORK SUN, 


"Delightful in its freshness, neatness and spirit was the 
playing of the Farbman String Symphonietta. . . . Harry 
Farbman is young and so appeared to be the musicians under 
him, but with youth in this instance was to be found brilliance 


and unity of performance." 


—Noel Straus 
Dec. 19, 1940 


—Oscar Thompson 


| 
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WILLARD MATTHEWS 333 East 43rd St., New York 





Elwyn 
CARTER 


American Baritone 
25 CONCERTS 
Southern Tour, April, 1941 


Soloist: Orpheus Club, Phila., Feb., 1941 





BECHTEL and STEINMETZ 


Duo Pianists 






“Their amazing virtuosity, sound musicianhsip Ne ji 
and flawless sense of ensemble have won them 


a most enviable place in the world of music.” 


Southern Tour, March, 1941 








Mary Gale 


HAFFORD 
Violinist 
“Technical skill and musicianship.” 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


“Brilliant, rich tone.” 
Star, Indianapolis 


“Warmth of tone—purity of style.” 
Kansas City Star 


Lucia 


GRAESER 


Lyric Soprano 
Recent Appearances 


Soloist: London (Ont.) Symphony Orchestra 


Dallas (Tex.) Symphony — Shreveport (La.) Symphony 


N. B.C. Seal Test Program 








Adelaide 
LOCA 


Contralto 


DE 


aroused audience to en- 
Evening Ledger, Phila. 


“Excellent voice .. . 


thusiastic applause.” 
“A voice of velvet smoothness.” Seattle Star 


“Voice of ample range and power—natural rich- 
ness of quality.” Times, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Burton 


CORNWALL 


Bass Baritone 


“Possesses a smooth luscious legato in all registers.” 
New York World-Telegram 


“A voice of fine quality.” N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


Soloist, Hartford Oratorio Society, April, 1941 








Judith 


DONIGER 


Dramatic Soprano 


Soloist: Schenectady Symphony 
Orchestra, April, 1941 


Southern Tour—Aprib 


Carol 


W OLF E 


Mezzo Soprano 


“Understanding and musicianship” Boston Post 


Southern Tour (Gilbert & Sullivan) Feb., 1941 
Mid-Western Tour, April, 1941 








Donald 


GAGE 


Tenor 


Recent Appearances 


Soloist, Handel and Haydn Society, Boston 
Dr. Thompson Stone, Conductor 


Hartford Oratorio Society “Elijah” 
Opera — Radio — Concert 








Gertrude 
BERGGREN 
Contralto 


“Voice of appealing beauty,” “Soaring power,” 
“Extremely sensitive interpretation.” 


Handel and Haydn Society, Boston (March, 1941) 
Pryor Concert Service—Midwest (Oct.-Nov., 1941) 
Hartford Oratorio Society (Re-engagement) 
“Orpheus and Eurydice,” University of Conn. 
Houghton College Artists Series 



















SOPRANOS 
Helen Marshall, Lyric Soprano 


CONTRALTOS 


Gertrude Berggren, Contralto 


Lucia Graeser, Lyric Soprano Adelaide De Loca, Contralto 


Carol Wolfe, Mezzo-Soprano 


MEZZO-SOP 
Gertrude Arnold, Soprano OPRANOS 


Carol Wolfe, M -So 
Zona Hall, Lyric-Coloratura Soprano . ee 


Muriel Wilson, Lyric Soprano PIANISTS 


Thomas Richner 
Lucy Brown 


Larra Browning, Dramatic Soprano 


Doniger, Dramatic Soprano 





COMPLETE LIST OF ARTISTS FOR SEASON 1941-42 


TENORS 
Donald Dame 
Donald Gage 
Fred Hufsmith 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 


Bechtel & Steinmetz, Duo Pianists 
Edwin Strawbridge, Dancer 

The Madrigalists 

The Metropolitan Trio 

The Farbman Symphonietta 


BARITONES 


Elwyn Carter, 
Burton Cornwall 
Jack Kilty 
Walter Mills 
Gordon Dilworth 


VIOLINISTS 


Harry Farbman 
Mary Gale Hafford 
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Zona 


HALL 


LYRIC—COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Recent Appearances 
Radio 


Soloist—“The Russian Chanters’— 
Town Hall, N. Y. C. 

Guest Soloist—United States Band 
Masters Convention, Hagerstown, 
Maryland. 

Westinghouse Chorus—Station W JZ, 
N. Y. C. Cesare Sodero, Con- 
ductor. 

“Opera Hour” — Station WOR, 
N.Y.C. Cesare Sodero, Conductor. 

“The Show Folks’ —Station WABC, 
N. Y. C. Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 

Soloist—National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, Stations WJZ, WEAF— 
“On Wings of Song’—‘‘Hits and 
Bits.” 

Guest Soloist—Station KDKA, Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 











Concert 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Hagerstown, Maryland 
Annapolis, Maryland 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


Now Booking 
Season 1941-42 





Thomas 


RICGCHNER 


Pianist 


Award Winner 
NAUMBURG MUSICAL 
Foundation (1940) 
and 
MACDOWELL CLUB 


a 


50 Concerts 


this Season 


NEW YORK RECITAL, TOWN HALL 
FEBRUARY 25th, 2:30 P.M. 





Walter 


MILLS 


‘American Baritone 


“A Fine Singer” 
“An Excellently Chosen 
Program” 

“A Musician of Fine 
Artistic Perception” 


26 Recent Engagements 
1939-1940 


New York City, MacDowell Club 
(2 recitals) 


Coral Gables (Century Club) 
Miami Beach 

Miami Beach (Olive Thompson) 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Mt. Dora, Fla. 

Winter Park, Fla. 

Crescent City, Fla. 
Waycross, Ga. 

Douglas, Ga. 

Ripon, Wisc. 

Decatur, Illinois 

Omaha, Nebraska 








St. Joseph, Mo. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Chanute, Kan. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Beatrice, Neb. 
Columbus, Neb. 
Grand Island, Neb. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Denver, Colo. 
Boston, Mass. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Round Lake, N. Y. 















Donald 


DAME 


Tenor 


Soloist Boston Handel and Haydn 
Society 


Dr. Thompson Stone, Conductor 


(March, 1941) 


October-November 194! 
Mid-Western Tour 


Direction, Lucius Pryor 
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35 Concerts This Season 
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“To Brisk Notes 


BALLET RUSSE 


Baronova and Petroff 
in ‘Prodigal Son’ 


‘Paganini’ 


Ben Pinchot 


JACQUES CARTIER 
Ernest A. Bachract The Noble Czar 
MARIA GAMBARELLI—Premiere Danseuse, Metropolitan Opera a rs anaes 


‘My Red Umbrella’ 


Barbara Morgan 


Bw on: 


MARTHA GRAHAM, Erick Hawkins and ee TT ieee 
MIRIAM MARMEIN Merce Cunningham in ‘El Penitente’ VAN DEN BURG REGINALD LAUBIN 
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in Cadence Beating” 


LITTLEFIELD BALLET—'Ladies' Better Dresses’ 





MIRIAM WINSLOW and FOSTER FITZ-SIMONS 


a Se ae 





Seymour 





Golden 
CAROLA GOYA 


& 


fn 


r 


\ 





Rogers 

EDWIN STRAWBRIDGE 

‘Driver of the Storm 
Winds’ 


CARMEN AMAYA EUGENE LORING 
‘Billy the Kid’ 


-Ougiene, New ‘York Alfredo Valente 
LISA PARNOVA and Aubrey Hitchins CARMELITA MARACCI 














ORCHESTRAS: 


(Continued f 126) 


beautiful tone, but seemed stiff and lacking 
in the full color at her command after she 
has “warmed up”. The Grieg songs were 
progressively well sung and it was not 
until ‘En Drém’ that she came into full 
possession of her powers. 

Mr. McArthur has been Mme. Flag- 
stad’s accompanist since her first appear- 
ance in recital in this country. And she 
has aided in launching his career as a 
conductor. He has acquired a sound tech- 
nique and is rapidly learning the demands 
of complicated scores and the handling of 
an’orchestra. His best work on this pro- 
gram, however, was as an accompanist. 
He educed excellent support for the so- 
prano from the members of the Philhar- 
monic- -Symphony, taking his tempi from 
her and giving all the assistance within his 
power. In the purely orchestral works 
(the ‘Leonore’ Overture and the Grieg 
Suite in particular), he drew the effects he 
desired from the players, but the pace in 
both works was somewhat wanting in uni- 
fication. A tendency to drag out the 
slower sections of each work and then 
to over-accelerate climaxes sometimes 
thwarted him in producing the fullest effect 
of the music. The orchestral excerpts from 
‘Gotterdammerung’ were vital and often 
of rich quality, forming a stirring prelude 
to the “Lmmolation’ scene. K, 


from page 


Szigeti and ‘Dream Pedlar’ 


New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
Bruno Walter, conductor. Soloist, Joseph 
Szigeti, violinist, Carnegie Hall, Jan. 30, 
evening. 

‘The Dream Pedlar’ Whithorne 

Symphony No. 3 in E Flat (‘Rhenish’) 


Schumann 

Concerto in D Major (K. 218) 

*Vitava’ (‘The Moldau’) Smetana 

The performance of Emerson Whit- 
horne’s symphonic poem was the first by 
the Philharmonic, though it had been played 
elsewhere, having achieved its premiere in 
Los Angeles within a year after its com- 
pletion in 1930. As in chronology, so in 
idiom and aura ‘The Dream Pedlar’ could 
scarcely pass for a new work. Founded on 
a poem by Thomas Lovel Beddoes, ‘Dream 
Pediary’, that was written a century ago, 
the musical work has the technic and the 
feeling of the early nineteen hundreds— 
though composed later—when Debussy was 
a dominant figure and when in conservative 
quarters he was still looked upen as very 
daring. Mr. Whithorne has written an 
impressionistic work of charm and personal 
conviction, though the effect is engaging 
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Saidenberg Orchestras Visit 





Ezio Pinza 


rather than searching or vastly stimulating. 
The composer was in the audience to hear 
Mr. Walter’s conscientious presentation of 
his score and took the platform thereafter 
for the customary bows and handshakes. 

Mr. Szigeti’s exposition of Mozart’s D 
major violin concerto was commendable in 
tone, technique and style, if somewhat nerv- 
ous in feeling in all save the beautifully 
poised slow movement. He was recalled 
repeatedly. The orchestral accompaniment 
was a very good one. 

Schumann’s ‘Rhenish’ Symphony and 
Smetana’s lilting symphonic poem, elicited 
from Mr. Walter and the orchestra per- 
formances of spirit and of glowing techni- 
cal address, though present were some of 
the conductor’s old, familiar vagaries of 
tempi, often in a state of flux where they 
should be film and settled. ae 


Walter Conducts Music by Bruckner 


and Wagner 


New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
Bruno Walter, guest conductor; Jan. 26, 
afternoon : 

Symphony in C Minor, : 

Prelude and ‘Liebestod’ from 

Isolde’ 

In response to requests received by the 
hundreds from radio listeners throughout 
America, Mr. Walter brought his remark- 
ably vital interpretation of Bruckner’s 


Bruckner 
Seletee und 


Eighth Symphony on this afternoon to a 
coast-to-coast audience as well as the com- 
paratively small group that filled Carnegie 
Hall. Conducting for an hour and twenty 
minutes without score, Mr. Walter 
achieved a miracle of response from the 
men of the Philharmonic, who played as if 
they were possessed. To mould a stirring 
interpretation where the composer, by pil- 
ing Pelion upon Ossa, often defeats his 
own best intentions, was hardly to be ex- 
pected, but the unexpected was realized, 
and at the conclusion of the gigantic work, 
conductor and orchestra received a tumul- 
tuous ovation. 

After Bruckner, Wagner seemed as com- 
pact as Mozart. Mr. Walter conducted 
the impassioned music with fervor and 
power. The eloquence, the beauty, the 
love-longing and, in the Liebestod, the 
transfiguration of Isolde’s mortality, were 
nobly recreated. W. 


Pinza With Philadelphians 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. Soloist, Ezio Pinza, 
bass. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 28, evening. 

Symphony No. 5, in E flat............ Sibelius 

Aria, Mentre ti lascio, a figlia; Catalogue 


aria from ‘Don Giovanni’ 
Divertimento for String Orchestra 


Bela Bartok 
Aria, ‘Tu aul labbro de’ veggenti, from 
‘Nabucco’ 


Recitative and air from ‘Boris Godunoff’, 
Act II Moussorgsky 
‘La Valse’ 


Mr. Bartok was present to hear the first 
New York performance of his Divertimento 
and bowed from the platform while con- 
ductor and orchestra joined in the applause. 
Though new to Manhattan, the work had 
been heard in St. Louis and Philadelphia, 
as well as in Basle, Switzerland, where it 
was accorded its premiere last May. 

The Divertimento’s three movements— 
allegro non troppo, molto adagio and alle- 
gro assai—were today’s Bartok at his 
friendliest. Dissonance was ordinarily 
plentiful but savagery had no part in its 
use. Diatonic tunes of a folk suggestion 
were not excluded; indeed, one in the last 
movement might have been a Hungarian 
peasant’s invitation to the dance. The Di- 
vertimento had animation, spirit and the 
composer’s unfailing technical command. 
There was mood in the adagio. But the 
stimulations resulting therefrom were not 
of any heart-shaking order. 

Mr. Pinza was in robust good voice and 
showed no trace of the indisposition to 
which was charged a change of cast at the 
opera the night before. The ‘Catalogue’ 
aria was particularly his “meat” and the 
unction with which he encompassed its cyn- 
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Daniel Saidenberg 


ical patter went far to confirm the feeling 
that he should have been singing Leporello 
all this time at the Opera instead of the 
baritone Don. The Mozart concert air also 
brought into successful play the best quali- 
ties of his voice and style. The Verdi air 
was sumptuously and _ stirringly sung. 
Though dramatically very effective, the 
Boris monologue. ‘I have attained the 
power’, sung in Italian, seemed to lie un- 
comfortably high. ; 

Mr. Ormandy’s most brilliant perform- 
ance—and the reason was not far to seek— 
probably was that of Ravel’s ‘La Valse’ at 
the end of the concert. At the beginning 
he placed the Fifth Symphony of Sibelius, 
the accent being on care and clarity rather 
than on things boldly elemental. The 
strings did their full duty by the Bartok 
novelty. 3 


Saidenberg Little Symphony Makes 
New York Debut 


It was high time that the Saidenberg 
Little Symphony of Chicago, which made 
its local debut in Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 28, paid New York a visit, for 
it is one of the best chamber music organ- 
izations heard here in a long time. Daniel 
Saidenberg, the gifted and unobtrusive 
conductor and founder of the orchestra, 
had chosen a splendid program, and a large 
audience gave the newcomers an enthusi- 
astic reception. 

The evening began with a solidly-built 
Prelude and Fugue by William Boyce, the 
Eighteenth Century English composer who 
is in the process of being rediscovered 
these days, and rightly so, for his music 
measures up very well with that of most 
of his better known contemporaries, Next 
came the Bach Concerto in C Major for 
two pianos and orchestra with Ditta Pasz- 
tory and Béla Barték as soloists. From a 
strictly technical viewpoint, the playing of 
Mr. and Mrs. Barték was uneven and 
ragged, but they performed the work with 
such vigor and understanding that one 
could discount the rhythmical irregularity 
which revealed itself, especially in the first 
movement. The Fugue was the high point 
of their performance. For once, every voice 
in the contrapuntal web was clear and 
boldly enunciated and the whole was swept 
along with irresistible buoyance. 

The technical virtuosity and finesse of 
the Symphony made itself felt most clearly 
in Mozart’s Divertimento No. 17, in D 
Major, for two horns and strings. In the 
exquisite theme and variations of this 
work Mr. Saidenberg and his men showed 
their mettle in playing of flawless clarity 
and delicacy. The modern half of the pro- 
gram was, if anything, more interesting 
than the first half. Roussel’s Sinfonietta, 
Op. 52, was followed by a new composition 
by Aaron Copland, ‘Quiet City’, written 
for trumpet, English horn and_ strings, 
which had its first performance anywhere. 
This work is based on the incidental music 
which Mr. Copland wrote for Irwin 
Shaw’s play of the same name which was 
given by the Group Theatre in 1939. Mr. 
Copland’s highly original methods of scor- 
ing, his ability to evoke definite moods 
by using specific timbres and chord spac- 
ings, found full play in this poignant little 


(Continued on page 243) 
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An artist of wide experience, Miss 
De Villiers has appeared in many of the 
world's principal cities, included among 
which are: London, Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, New York, Chicago, Boston, Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna, Rome, Budapest, Prague, 
Amsterdam and Salzburg. Critics the 
world over have praised her appear- 
ances in opera, concert and recital. 


Miss DeVilliers has in her repertoire 
more than 200 lieder, and numbers 
among her operatic roles: 


MARINA (Boris Godounoff) 

MRS. BARDELL (Pickwick by Coates) 
HIVRIA (Fair of Soroschinsk) 
MAGDALENA (Rigoletto) 
CARMEN (Carmen) 

BRUENNHILDE (Wagnerian Ring) 
KUNDRY (Parsifal) 

AMNERIS (Aida) 

DALILA (Samson and Dalila) 











Miss De Villiers has been chosen to sing the role of 
"GEORGIANA, DUCHESS of DEVONSHIRE" 
IN 
“GAINSBOROUGH'S DUCHESS," by ALBERT COATES 





to be given its world’s premiere (in concert form) in 
Los Angeles on March 23, 1941 and again on March 26th. 




















NOW BOOKING SEASON 1941-1942 


Personal Representative 


DOROTHY HUTTENBACH, 513 NO. RODEO DRIVE, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 
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TOLEDO RECITALS 
DRAW LARGE CROWDS 


Anderson, Horowitz, Virgil Fox 
and Walden Quartet Con- 
tribute to Calendar 
ToLtepo, O., Feb. 3.— Recitals by 
Horowitz, Marian Anderson, and Virgil 
Fox, and concerts by the Walden 
String Quartet made the last fortnight 
of January outstanding in the Toledo 

music season. 

Mr. Horowitz, playing in the Peri- 
style of the Museum of Art, won wid- 
est approval of any single performer 
on this series in several seasons. He 
has acquired greater power, depth of 
tone, and deeper interpretative ability. 
After opening with a masterly perform- 
ance of the C Minor Variations of Bee- 
thoven, he offered the B Flat Minor 
Sonata of Chopin, a set of Etudes by 
Jelobinsky, the Schumann ‘Arabesque’, 
Op. 18, three Liszt works, and his own 
Variations on a theme from ‘Carmen’. 
As encores he tossed off several Chopin 
waltzes and a little-known Mazurka. 

Anderson Welcomed 


Miss Anderson, heard for the first 
time in Toledo, more than pleased a 
large audience in the Paramount thea- 
ter on Jan. 20, on the Flora Ward 
Hineline series. Through a program 
listing music by Brahms, Schubert, 
Bizet, Verdi, contemporary composers, 
and Spirituals, she maintained the high 
standard of artistry for which she has 
become known and confirmed the high 
reputation which had preceded her. 
Franz Rupp was accompanist. 

Completing this trio of exceptionally 
fine recitals was that by Virgil Fox on 
Jan. 22. Presented by the Toledo sub- 
chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists in the Trinity Episcopal 
church, Mr. Fox offered a_ brilliant 
program and established himself in 
Toledo as one of the finest American 
organists. 

In correlation with the current 
Museum class in Eighteenth Century 
music, the Walden Quartet of Cleve- 
land presented the Dittersdorf E Flat 
and the Mozart C Major (‘The Dis- 
sonance’) quartets on the Educational 
Concert Series of the Museum on Jan. 


RECITALISTS HEARD 
IN WINNIPEG SERIES 


University of Manitoba Winners 
Give Concerts—Student 
Symphony Appears 

WINNIPEG, Feb. 5.—Peggy Kennedy, 
pianist, gave the fourth of six recitals 
presented by scholarship and prize win- 
ners of the: University of Manitoba re- 
cently. Miss Kennedy is winner of the 
James Tees Memorial Scholarship. The 
fifth recital of the series was given by 
Halldora Sigurdson, pianist, who won 
the Sigurdson scholarship presented by 
the Jon Sigurdson Chapter of the I. O. 
D. E. to a pupil of Icelandic parentage. 

Gladys Whitehead, soprano, and Gor- 
don Kushner, pianist, recently gave a 
joint program for the Young Women’s 
Musical Club, at an “open” recital. The 
senior girls of Riverbend School pre- 
sented ‘Dido and Aeneas’ by Purcell on 
Jan. 30 and 31. Allison Grant and Fil- 
mer E. Hubble directed the production. 

Under the direction of W. Davidson 
Thomson, the seventeenth annual Sun- 
shine Revue was presented on Jan. 27 





16. Concluding the program was th« 


Brahms Quintet in G Minor for two 
violins, two violas, and ’cello. 
MILpRED K. BARKSDALE 


CHOTZINOFF RESIGNS 
AS CRITIC OF N. Y. POST 





To Devote Full Time to His Duties 
as Director of Serious Music 
with NBC Studios 
In order to give full time to his 
duties as Director of Serious Music at 
the National Broadcasting Company, 
Samuel Chotzinoff has resigned as mu 
Sic critic of the New York Evening 





Samuel Chotzinoff 


Post. Mr. Chotzinoff, who was instru- 
mental in bringing Arturo Toscanini 
to America to lead the NBC Symphony, 
is heard as intermission commentator 
during the orchestra’s Saturday night 
concerts. 

Before he became a music critic, Mr. 
Chotzinoff won distinction as an accom 
panist for such artists as Jascha Heifetz, 
Efrem Zimbalist and Alma Gluck. He 
is also well known as a contributor 
on music subjects to such prominent 
periodicals as The New Yorker, Libert) 
and Cosmopolitan. He is also author 
of a novel, ‘Eroica’, based on the life of 
Beethoven. 


in the concert hall of the Auditorium. 
Proceeds of the concert were donated 
to aid the United Church Fresh Air 
Camps at Gimli. 

The University of Manitoba Student 
Symphony, Ronald Gibson conductor, 
gave its second program on Jan. 29 in 
the concert hall of the Auditorium. The 
program included Schubert’s ‘Unfin 
ished’ Symphony; ‘Tales from _ the 
Vienna Woods’ by Strauss; two pieces 
for strings by H. Hugh Bancroft; and 
the prelude to Act I of ‘Lohengrin’ by 
Wagner. 

Richard Crooks, tenor, was greeted 
by a capacity audience when he ap- 
peared on Jan. 22 in the Auditorium. 
The concert was one of the Celebrity 
Concert Series. The program included 
works by Handel, Franz, Grieg, Mas- 
senet and Lehar. Frederick Schau 
wecker was the accompanist. The con 
cert was under the local management of 
Fred M. Gee. 

Dr. C. E. Smith, of the University of 
Manitoba, gave a series of four lec- 
tures on ‘Psychology as related to Mu- 
sic Teaching”. The lectures were spon- 
sored by the Music department of the 
University of Manitoba, and held on 
Jan. 9, 16, 23 and 30. 

Mary MONCRIEF 











NEW ORGANIZATION 
HONORS PADEREWSKI 


National Testimonial Will 
Act as Headquarters 
for Tributes 


\ National Paderewski Testimonial 
has been established at 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza in New York, with Mrs. Ernest 
Schelling as chairman of the executive 
committee. The Testimonial will advise 
the many musicians and organizations 
who wish to dedicate their programs 
to the veteran Polish pianist and states 
man. It has been suggested that con 
ductors, officers, members of the orch 
estra and soloists autograph the concert 
program and send it to Mr. Paderewski. 
These may be mailed with messages to 
the Testimonial: Upon learning of the 
Testimonial, Mr. Paderewski wrote the 
following letter: 

“My dear American Friends” ! 

“When fifty years ago I came over to 
your great and hospitable country I never 
dreamed that half a century later anyone 
would pay the slightest attention to that 
date. The honor you are bestowing on 
me now, in addition to your unfailing 
friendship I have been always proud to 
enjoy, comes at a moment when all our 
efforts should be united in order to help 
and assist those who fight in defending the 
most sacred principles of democracy and 
of our civilization, when all the tribute, 
the appreciation and all our gratitude 
should be concentrated upon their heroism 
and upon their valiantness. 

“In spite of those considerations my 
appreciation of your kind thought, my 
warm response to the suggestions of the 
Testimonial Committee makes me accept 
its plan with deepest gratitude. 

“For the sake of millions of innocent 
victims of this terrible war, to whom the 
proceeds of the manifestations connected 
with my name are going to bring help, 
from the bottom of my heart I wish you 
every success and I thank you.” 


MONTEUX CONDUCTS 
HARRIS SYMPHONY 


Work Wins Ovation in San 
Francisco—Excerpts from 
Strauss Operas Played 


SAN Francisco, Feb. 5.—San Fran 
ciscans gave the Roy Harris Third 
Symphony an ovation greater than any 
previously given within memory to a 
new work by a contemporary American. 
For a Friday afternoon symphony au- 
dience to make such a demonstration of 
approval as did that of Jan. 24, is almost 
an historical event. Pierre Monteux 
gave it a fine, intelligent reading arid 
both the Harris work and Strauss’s 
‘Thus Spake Zarathustra’ were superbly 
played. Haydn’s ‘Queen of France’ 
Symphony and Strauss’s ‘Dance of the 
Seven Veils’ from ‘Salome’ were also 
presented on a program which was re- 
peated on Saturday night for another 
demonstrative audience. 


Ballet Russe Seen 


The seventh annual engagement of 
the Monte Carlo Ballet Russe for eight 
performances in six days ended on Feb. 
2. Overflowing audiences have attended 
each performance and with the San 
Francisco Symphony in the orchestra 
pit the dancers have presented a varied 
repertoire which this vear included a 
large number of novelties. Most suc- 
cessful of the latter has been “The New 
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Yorker’ which is the type of thing, along 
with ‘Gaité Parisienne’, that the com 
pany does best. ‘Petruchka’ had an es 
pecially gratifying presentation. Efrem 
Kurtz and Franz Allers conducted th« 
entire while Pierre Monteux 
looked on from a box seat 


season 


San Franciscans to Record 

The San Francisco Symphony, con 
ducted by Pierre Monteux, will make 
recordings of the Franck Symphony in 
D Minor, and his ‘Piéce Héroique’, a1 
ranged by Charles O'Connell; Ravel's 
‘La Valse’ and tentatively, the D’Ind) 
Symphony on a French Mountain Air, 
tor piano and orchestra. 

Maryory M. FISHER 


LOS ANGELES MEN 
LED BY BARBIROLLI 


Conducts Philharmonic in Seven 
Concerts—Coates Leads 
WPA Players 
Los ANGELES, Feb. 4.—The Los An 
geles Philharmonic had as its guest con 
ductor, John Barbirolli, for seven con 
certs ending with the pair on Jan. 30 
and 31 in the Philharmonic Auditorium. 
He chose the Bizet Symphony, ‘Big 
Ben’: Variation-Fantasy by Ernst Toch 
and the First Symphony of Brahms, for 
his final program. The Philharmonic 
played well for him but coming the 
night after Disney’s ‘Fantasia’ opened 
with a fanfare in Beverly Hills Carthay 
Theatre, that could be heard up to San 
Francisco and down to Mexico, this 

concert seemed to lack something. 

Los Angeles welcomed Mr. Barbi 
rolli warmly. They liked his Mendels 
sohn, his care with new works and his 
speeches. 

Albert Coates conducted a fine per 
formance of Elgar's ‘Dream of Geron 
tius’ with the WPA Orchestra at the 
University of Southern California on 
Jan, 21. IsABEL MorSE JONES 





LOS ANGELES SCHOOLS 
PRODUCE TWO OPERAS 


Evening School for Adults Gives ‘Fi- 
garo’—Strelitzer Studios Offer 
‘La Serva Padrona’ 

Los ANGELES, Feb. 4.—The flourish- 
ing opera department of the Los An- 
geles Evening School for Adults pre- 
sented ‘Figaro’ three times, on Jan. 23, 
24 and 25, under the baton of Richard 
Lert with stage direction by George 
Houston, choral work by Brand Whit 
lock and assistant conducting by Wil- 
liam Cowles. The bright and clever 
lines of dialogue by Houston which re 
placed the recitatives, and other stage 
innovations were characterized as dis- 
tinctively American. 

The principals were semi-profession- 
als having coveted opportunities. The 
leaders were Glen Bard, John Oliver, 
Virginia Card, Doreen Tryden, Jane 
McGowan, Blossom Benson, Ruth Terry, 
Charles Ferguson, Harold Peterson, 
Thora Matthiason, Donna Barron. 

Hugo Strelitzer’s ‘Opera Studio’ at 
City College turned out a creditable pet 
formance of ‘La Serva Padrona’ by 
Pergolesi on Jan. 17 and 18. Brahm 
van den Berg, a former dancer, was the 
star in pantomime. A dramatic con- 
trast was afforded in the first perform- 
ance anywhere of Ernst Toch’s ‘Cantata 
of the Bitter Herbs’. It is a work of 
power and dignity, universal in appeal. 

ISABEL Morse JONES. 











VAN DEN 
BERG 


“Enchanted the audience. . . .” 
; Quebec 


ae . gave a distinguished impersonation.” 
_. New York World Telegram 








- “Lovely . ... capable.” | 


* 


El Paso Times 
‘«, , . charming ppearance ... : ; 
. . « excellent technic.” 


Richmond 


Exclusive Management: WILLIAM NEILL, INC. 
119 West 57th Street, New York 
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NEW HAVEN PLAYERS 
GIVE STRAUSS MUSIC 


Rose Pauly Soloist in Excerpt 
from ‘Elektra’ Under Baton 
of Richard Donovan 


New Haven, Feb. 2.—Rose Pauly 
appeared with the New Haven Orches- 
tra Association on Jan. 20, singing three 
Wagnerian songs and an excerpt from 
‘Elektra’ which 
has brought her so 
much fame. All the 
interpretative im- 
plications of this 
latter score were 
realized with elec- 
trifying force by 
this interesting 
artist. Richard 
Donovan directed 
unusually complete 
accompani- 
ments and led the 
orchestra in a 
youthful symphony in C by Mozart and 
the Waltzes from ‘Der Rosenkavalier’. 
Recovering from previous indisposi- 
tions, the orchestra offered the most 


Rose Pauly 
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gratifying concert of its season so far 

For old friends there was Paul Robe- 
son, returned after more than a decade 
as guest with the Yale Glee Club on 
Jan. 17; under Marshall Bartholomew’s 
direction the Rutgers alumnus and Eli’s 
boys sang the Robinson-Latouche ‘Bal- 
lad for Americans’, and the ensemble 
sang the typical Bulldog-on-the-Bank 
selections which characterize their rep- 
ertory; then retiring in favor of Mr. 
Robeson, the audience was left to his 
expert delivery of a wide array of fav- 
orite ballads. 

Another recurrent attraction was Ye- 
hudi Menuhin on Jan. 29 who, man and 
boy, has already made three visits to 
the Woolsey Series. Mr. Menuhin’s 
program was to be commended for its 
inclusion of the Brahms Sonata, Op. 
100, a work of greater substance than 
is often presented by the touring vir- 
tuosos, and for which the audience was 
particularly grateful. 

Shura Cherkassy accomplished an im- 
pressive pianistic feat on Jan. 15, giv- 
ing us the same program played a few 
evenings later in Carnegie Hall. An 
artist of imposing technical equipment, 
this young man caused amazement, withal 
leaving an impression of developing in- 
terpretative abilities which may soon 
place him in the front rank. His pro- 


gram listed works which ordinary mo! 
tals must of necessity avoid: the ‘Isla 
mey’ Fantasy by Balakireff, Busoni’s 
transcription of the Bach Chaconne, 
Hofmann’s ‘Kaleidoskop’ and the Cho 
pin Sonata in B Fiat. 

The St. Olaf Choir under F. Melius 
Christiansen’s direction sang on Feb. 2, 
showing the skill and devotion to great 
music which characterizes the best in 
college endeavor today. We never lack 
for fine organ music, and H. Frank 
Bozyan concludes his ten-week series 
devoted to works by Bach as Professor 
Noss commences a series illustrating 
organ music of the French masters. 

H, EARLE JOHNSON 


CHAMBER MUSIC GROUPS 
WELCOMED IN ST. LOUIS 


Muriel Kerr and Coolidge Quartet 
and Guidi-Steindel Ensemble 
in Unusual Programs 

St. Louis, Jan. 29.—Muriel Kerr, 
pianist and the Coolidge Quartet, col- 
laborated in presenting an evening of 
chamber music and piano solos on the 
Principia Lecture and Concert Course 
on Jan. 24. The program opened with 
Haydn’s Quartet in G Major, Op. 76, 
No. 1. Immediately it was made evident 


that these instrumentalists clearly under 
stood the art of ensemble playing. It 
was a clean-cut, unified, performance, 
with delicate shading. Miss Kerr fol- 
lowed with a group of solos, starting 
with an enchanting and sensitive rendi- 
tion of Scarlatti’s Sonata in E Major, 
followed by the chorale prelude ‘In 
Thee is Joy’ by Bach-Busoni; ‘Ondine’ 
by Ravel; ‘Fireworks’ by Debussy; 
Gavotte by Prokofieff and Prelude in B 
Flat Major by Rachmaninoff. Miss 
Kerr revealed a wealth of pianistic 
talent, combined with a charming per- 
sonality. She joined with the quartet in 
a magnificent performance of Franck’s 
Quintet for piano and strings. 

The Guidi-Steindel Quartet gave the 
second concert of the Ethical Society 
series at Sheldon Auditorium on Jan. 
23, confining their music entirely to 
works for string quartet. ‘Moods of a 
Moonshiner’ by Stringfield; Quartet, 
Op. 10, by Zoltan Kodaly and the Quar- 
tet in A Minor by Brahms made up the 
program, which was attended by a large 
and enthusiastic audience. 

Corinne Frederick, pianist, gave the 
second of her series of informal recitals 
on Jan, 25 in the Regency Room of Ho- 
tel Chase. Her program was intelli- 
gently presented and marked by fine 
pianism. H. W.C. 


REGINALD » GLADYS LAUBIN 
AMERICAN INDIAN DANCES 


“A thoroughly 


delightful 


perfor mance 


living art’’- 


John Martin 


MANAGEMENT—WILLIAM NEILL, 


INC. 


11S Weel Sree Srnec. 
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NEW YORK 





CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
GIVES MUSIC AWARDS 


Eppert, Sendrey and Kubik Win 
Prizes in Golden Jubilee 
Composers Competition 

Cuicaco, Feb. 5.—Carl Eppert, In- 
diana composer who lives in Milwaukee, 

Wis., was named the winner of the 

Chicago Symphony’s Golden Jubilee 

$500 award for the best orchestral work 








Ser 





Kaufmann & Fabry 
Carl Eppert Winner of the Golden Jubilee 
Award of the Chicago Symphony 


of an American Composer on Jan. 30. 
Dr. Frederick Stock, conductor of the 
orchestra, told Eppert of the distinction, 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY 


Milstein and Gradova Play Con- 
certos Under Baton of 
Frederick Stock 
Cuicaco, Feb. 5.—Nathan Milstein, 
violinist, appeared with the Chicago 
Symphony under Frederick Stock on 
Jan. 28. He played the Brahms- Con- 
certo in D, and gave the work one of 
the most exciting performances it has 
ever had here. He played the last move- 
ment with an energy and abandon that 
would have seemed reckless were it not 
that one could always sense a level- 
headed calmness behind his dizzying 
virtuoso feats. The second movement 
had much more than a sweet serenity. 
For Mr. Milstein played it with a large, 
full tone, extracting every bit of emo- 
tional meaning from the beautiful 
melody on which the movement is 
based, and without compromising its 
quiet nobility. As an encore the violin- 
ist played a Prelude in E by Bach. 
The concert began with Mozart’s 
Symphony in D (K. 504). In a straight- 
forward familiar, and obviously lovely 
work like this, the refinement and uni- 
form excellence of the Chicago Sym- 
phony become especially conspicuous. 
The program also included Miaskow- 
sky’s Symphonie Fantasie in F Sharp 
Minor, a work written in honor of the 
Orchestra’s Jubilee season, and played 
for the first time last Dec. 26, and 
Enesco’s Roumanian Rhapsody No. 1. 
Appearing with the Symphony on 
Jan. 16, Gitta Gradova, Chicago pian- 
ist, received one of the warmest ova- 
tions ever given anyone in Orchestra 
Hall, The Schumann A Minor Con- 
certo was played with much _ spirit. 
Throughout the racing tempi of the 
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CHICAGO WELCOMES VARIETY IN RECITALS 





Albert Sendrey, Who Gail Kubik, Who Took 


Won the Second Honorable Mention 
Award 
Suite. The second award of $300 went 


which he won with his Symphonic 
to Albert Sendrey, Chicago-born com- 
poser and arranger of motion picture 
music of Hollywood, Cal., for his 
Sinfonietta. Honorable mention, with a 
$100 prize, was awarded to Gail Kubik, 
Oklahoma composer who is advisor and 
staff composer for the NBC in New 
York, for his Scherzo for large orch- 
estra. 

A total of 105 manuscripts was sub- 
mitted in the competition through which 
the orchestra sought works to represent 


American composers in its current 
Golden Jubilee season. 
Judges were John Barbirolli, con- 


ductor of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony; Eugene Ormandy, conduc- 
tor of the Philadelphia Orchestra; and 
Deems Taylor, composer and critic. 
All manuscripts bore fictitious names 
and were known to the judges only by 
numbers. 

iEppert’s Symphonic Suite will be 
played at the concerts of Feb. 13 and 14 
and in Milwaukee on Feb. 17. The 
other two works will be played later in 
the season. 


ENGAGES SOLOISTS 


final movement, she maintained a round 
and beautiful tone. In the second half 
of the program, the pianist returned to 
play Rachmaninoff’s Rhapsody on a 
Theme of Paganini. 

Albert Noelte’s new composition en- 
titled ‘Prologue to a Romantic Drama’ 
was performed for the first time at this 
concert. Dedicated to the Chicago Sym- 
phony, and written for its Golden Jubi- 
lee Season, the Prologue proves to be 
a deep-toned, richly orchestrated work 
with a strong romantic flavor. The pro- 
gram opened with Sibelius’s Symphony 
No. 5 in E Flat. 

At the Orchestra’s Thursday-Friday 
concerts of Jan. 30 and 31, Rudolph 
Serkin, pianist, was soloist, and Hans 
Lange conducted. Mr. Serkin played 


the Brahms D Minor Piano Con- 
certo. From the mild statement in 
sixths with which the piano part 


begins through the brilliant final move- 
ment, the pianist kept most of the 
audience concentrating, not on his own 
virtuoso playing, but on the concerto it- 
self. For so sincere an artist is Mr. 
Serkin that he loses himself completely 
in the business of interpreting and com- 
municating what the composer has to 
say. 

The concerto was preceded by Henry 
Hadley’s Overture ‘In Bohemia’. After 
the intermission, Mr. Lange led the or- 
chestra in the ‘St. Pal Suite’ for 
string orchestra by Gustay Holst. The 
bright, lively folk quality of the work 
was ably transmitted. Elgar’s ‘Enigma’ 
Variations on an original theme was 
next played. This is a work which Mr. 
Lange apparently likes particularly. The 
program closed with Albeniz’s “Triana’ 
from ‘Iberia’. RuTH Barry 





Anderson, Rachmaninoff, Flag- 
stad and Russian Trio Ap- 
pear in Local Concerts 


Cuicaco, Feb. 5.—Marian Anderson, 
contralto, sang to a packed Auditorium 
in her first Chicago recital this season 
on Jan. 26. The recital, sponsored by 
Allied Arts Corporation, was a non- 
subscription event. Franz Rupp played 
the accompaniments. A group of works 
by Bach and Handel, seven songs from 
Schumann’s ‘Dichterliebe,’ ‘Pleurez mes 
yeux’ from Massenet’s opera ‘Le Cid,’ 
some Latin-American songs by Villa- 
Lobos, Tavares and Varona, and Negro 
spirituals arranged by Nathaniel Dett 
made up the program. The audience 
seemed to feel to an unusual degree the 
power of Miss Anderson’s personality 
at this recital. 

The Russian Trio, which consists of 
Nina Mesirow-Minchin, pianist-direc- 
tor, Hans Muenzer, violinist, and Ennio 
Bolognini, ’cellist, gave the fourth in its 
series of six morning concerts at the 
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Arts Club of Chicago on Jan. 21. These 
concerts are sponsored by the Chicago 
Chamber Music Society. A cordial au- 
dience filled the Arts Club to capacity. 
Rachmaninoff Appears 

Sergei Rachmaninoff appeared in re- 
cital at the Auditorium on Jan. 19. The 
recital was the sixth event of the 1940- 
41 History and Enjoyment of Music 
series sponsored by the Allied Arts Cor- 
poration. A huge audience attended. 
Compositions by Mozart, Bach, Men- 
delssohn, Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt, and 
by Rachmaninoff himself made up the 
program. 

The Norwegian Relief Committee of 
Illinois presented Kirsten Flagstad in a 
recital at the Civic Opera House on 
Jan. 17. A large audience attended. 
Edwin McArthur was the accompanist. 
Both artists donated their services for 
the occasion. The program consisted 
largely of songs by Grieg, Hurum, 
Alnaes, Johansen, Hakanson and Sind- 
ing. There was also an English group 
and two excerpts from Wagner operas. 

RutH BARRY 
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@ "The young artist's work was musicianly and re- 
fined . . . well received by a large audience.” 


@ "She produced a tone of agreeable texture .. . 
sense of musical form . . 


@ "She played with valid spirit, and with well- 


@ "She captured the attention and esteem of a 
good-sized audience .. . 
. her tones had rich, warm color." 


@ "Confirming last year's impression, she proved 
a musicianly young lady . . 
expressive tone.” 


@ "Won the hearts of her audience with her force- 
ful and vigorous playing . . . beautifully rounded 
tone ... firm bow arm. The Purcell Suite .. . was 
a joy from beginning to end.” 


Another 
New York 
Success for 


MARY HILL 


De os - 


N. Y. Times, Oct. 4, 1940 


. feeling for the phrase 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune, Oct. 4, 1940 


her equipment is basically 
N. Y. Sun, Oct. 4, 1940 


a facile and fluent tech- 


N. Y. Journal-American, Oct. 4, 1940 


. sense of style and a 


N. Y. World-Telegram, Oct. 4, 1940 


N. Y. Staats-Zeitung, Oct. 4, 1940 


SEASON 1941-42 NOW BOOKING 
Mot. BERNARD R. LABERGE, Inc., 2 West 46th St., New York City 
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TWO ORCHESTRAS 
PLAY IN WASHINGTON 


National Symphony Has Virovai 
as Soloist—Philadelphians 
Present Helen Jepson 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 5.—Robert 
Virovai, violinist, made his first appear- 
ance with the National Symphony on 
Jan. 22 in Constitution Hall. He played 
the Mendelssohn Violin Concerto in E 
Minor. 

Dr. Kindler also conducted the Sym- 
phony in two rarely heard works, the 
Mozart Symphony No. 31 in D, and 
Hindemith’s ‘Mathis der Maler,’ the 
latter for the first time in Washington. 

The Orchestra left the Capitol on 
Feb. 3 for a five day tour that was to 
take the organization to New York for 
its first appearance in Carnegie Hall on 
Feb. 4. Other engagements were to be 
played in Bethlehem, Pa., Feb. 3; Port- 
land, Me., Feb. 5; New Bedford, Mass.., 
Feb. 6; and Lebanon, Pa., Feb. 7. 


Jepson Sings Arias and Songs 

The Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Eugene Ormandy, with Helen Jepson 
as soloist, visited Constitution Hall for 
the organization’s third concert of the 
season on Jan. 14. Miss Jepson sang 
an aria from Mozart’s ‘Marriage of 
Figaro’ and a group of songs by John 
Alden Carpenter, Rachmaninoff and 
Richard Hageman. Mr. Ormandy’s or- 
chestral program was highlighted by 
performances of Haydn’s ‘Clock’ Sym- 
phony and Robert Russell Bennett's 
Eight Etudes for Symphony Orchestra. 
For the latter work, it was a first per- 
formance in Washington. JAY Watz 


| 


"A voice of warmth and 
amplitude, of brilliance 


| and depth." 
| —NEW YORK TIMES 
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Noted Musicians Assist at Gala Inaugural Party 








The Finale of the Inaugural 


in the Singing of the ‘Star Spangled Banner’. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 3. 


Risé Stevens and Nelson Eddy 
Sing with National Symphony 
Under Hans Kindler—Ameri- 
can Music Played at Event in 
Honor of President Roosevelt 

HE men and women who are fa- 


mous for giving the Nation its 
laughs and tears, from the stage, the 
































EMILY ROOSEVELT 


From our Current Itinerary... 


Soloist Bangor Symphony Orchestra, Vermont Sym- | 
phony Orchestra at Middlebury, MacDowell Club 
String Orchestra, L'Orpheon at Auburn (Maine), Acad- 
emy of Music in Brooklyn, Schubert Club in Stamford, etc. 


Exclusive Management 


Steinway Hall 





MILTON BENDINER 


New York 


screen and radio, joined in a star span- 
gled tribute to a democratic America 
on Jan. 20. In an Inaugural Gala in 
honor of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, who the following day became the 
first third-term President of the United 
States, the assembly of noted actors, 
actresses and other artists appeared be- 
fore an equally distinguished audience 
in Constitution Hall. 

Although the President did not at- 
tend, several members of the White 
House family, including the First Lady 
and the President’s eighty-six-year-old 
mother, Mrs. Sara Delano Roosevelt, 
joined in the festivities. Other boxes 
were occupied by high ranking Govern- 
ment officials, including Vice President- 
elect Henry A. Wallace and Mrs. Wal- 
lace, by ranking diplomats and by gov- 
ernors from the States. So great was 
the demand for Constitution Hall’s 3,800 
seats that several days before the Gala 
the ticket supply was exhausted. 


Stevens and Eddy Sing 


From the movies came Charles Chap- 
lin, who recited the speech in behalf of 
democracy from his ‘The Great Dicta- 
tor,’ and Mickey Rooney, who played a 
movement from his symphony. From 


Coolidge Foundation Launches 
Series of Eight Chamber 
Music Conce? is 

WasHincton, D. C., Feb. ~5.—The 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation 
in the Library of Congress launched on 
Jan. 23 a series of eight concerts de- 
voted to the chamber music of Brahms. 
They are schgyuled to continue through 
Feb. 8 in tie Coolidge Auditorium in 
the Librar. 

The Pr Arte Quartet, formerly of 
Brussels ind now of the University ot 
Wisconsin, is assisted in these pro- 
grams by Gustave Langenus, clarinet; 
Wendell Hoss, horn; Harold Klatz, 
viola; Lysbeth LeFevre, ‘cello; and 
Gunnar Johansen, piano. Members of 


the Quartet are Antonio Brosa, Laurent 
Halleux, Germain Prevost and C. War- 
wick Evans. 

The concerts were arranged to in- 








Gala in Constitution Hall in Which the All-Star Cast Joined with the Audience and the National Symphony 
Left to Right Are: Raymond Massey, Risé Stevens, Ethel Barrymore, Hans Kindler, Nelson 
Eddy, Charlie Chaplin, Irving Berlin and Mickey Rooney. Behind Mr. Rooney Is One Member of the Golden Gate Quartet Which Also Participated 


the theater came Ethel Barrymore, who 
read a poem on democracy and freedom 
by Walt Whitman, and Raymond Mas- 
sey who recited Lincoln’s farewell mes- 


sage from ‘Abe Lincoln in Illinois.’ 
Rise Stevens, of the Metropolitan 
Opera, sang four selections, some of 
them with the National Symphony 


which also took part in the Gala. Nel- 
son Eddy sang airs from Bach’s ‘Peas 
ant’ Cantata, which proved appropriate 
on a program dedicated to liberty. And 
Irving Berlin sang his famous ‘God 
Bless America.’ 

Dr. Kindler fittingly included among 
the selections presented hy his National 
Symphony a work by the American 
composer John Powell, ‘Natchez on the 
Hill.’ 

Robert Sherwood, the 
was in Washington to be master of 
ceremonies on the occasion. But at the 
last minute he was confined to his hotel 
room with an attack of flu, and his place 
on the program was filled by Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr., who had planned to be 
a member of the audience. 

Mrs. Edwin M. Watson, known in 
the concert world as Frances Nash, 
pianist, was chairman of the colorful 
event. Jay WaAtz 


playwright, 


WASHINGTON WELCOMES CYCLE OF BRAHMS 


clude nearly all of Brahms’s chamber 
compositions. The twenty-four works 
being performed follow his career from 
its beginning in 1853-54 (the B Major 
Trio) to its close in 1894 (the sonatas 
for clarinet and piano). 


WALZ 


Jay 





Ethel Taylor Presented in Memphis 


Mempuis, Feb. 5.—On Jan. 6, the 
Beethoven Club presented Ethel Taylor 
in a song recital at the Goodwyn Insti- 
tute. Miss Taylor is a very personable 
soprano who, after graduating from 
Southwestern College here, went to 
New York to pursue her study of voice. 
Her appearance in recital was greeted 
by a capacity audience. She sang an 
exacting program of high quality and 
much variety and showed herself at 
home in three languages other than her 
own. She was ably assisted by Her- 
bert Summerfield who also contributed 
a group of piano solos. ». & FZ. 
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“To Brisk Notes 






BALLET 


Baronova and Petroff 
in ‘Prodigal Son’ 





‘Paganini’ 





Ben Pinchot 


JACQUES CARTIER 
‘The Noble Czar’ 





Ernest A. Bachrac} 
MARIA GAMBARELLI—Premiere Danseuse, Metropolitan Opera 


TASHAMIRA 
"My Red Umbrella’ 





Barbara Morgan 


MARTHA GRAHAM, Erick Hawkins and Sas its Henle 
MIRIAM MARMEIN Merce Cunningham in ‘El Penitente’ ATTY VAN DEN BURG REGINALD LAUBIN 











Zona 


HALL 


LYRIC—COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Recent Appearances 
Radio 


Soloist—“The Russian Chanters’”— 
Town Hall, N. Y. C. 

Guest Soloist—United States Band 
Masters Convention, Hagerstown, 
Maryland. 

Westinghouse Chorus—Station W JZ, 
N. Y. C. Cesare Sodero, Con- 
ductor. 

“Opera Hour” — Station WOR, 
N.Y.C. Cesare Sodero, Conductor. 

‘The Show Folks’”—Station WABC, 
N. Y. C. Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 

Soloist—N ational Broadcasting Com- 
pany, Stations WJZ, WEAF— 
“On Wings of Song’—‘‘Hits and 
Bits.” 

Guest Soloist—Station KDKA, Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 


Concert 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Hagerstown, Maryland 
Annapolis, Maryland 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 





Now Booking 
Season 1941-42 


Thomas 


RICHNER 


Pianist 


Award Winner 
NAUMBURG MUSICAL 
Foundation (1940) 
and 
MACDOWELL CLUB 


o—-—- -—- 


50 Concerts 
this Season 


NEW YORK RECITAL, TOWN HALL 
FEBRUARY 25th, 2:30 P.M. 








Walter 


MILLS 


American Baritone 


“A Fine Singer” 
“An Excellently Chosen 
Program” 

“A Musician of Fine 
Artistic Perception” 


26 Recent Engagements 
1939-1940 


New York City, MacDowell Club 
(2 recitals) 


Coral Gables (Century Club) 
Miami Beach 

Miami Beach (Olive Thompson) 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Mt. Dora, Fla. 

Winter Park, Fla. 

Crescent City, Fla. 
Waycross, Ga. 

Douglas, Ga. 

Ripon, Wisc. 

Decatur, Illinois 

Omaha, Nebraska 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Chanute, Kan. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Beatrice, Neb. 
Columbus, Neb. 
Grand Island, Neb. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Denver, Colo. 
Boston, Mass. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Round Lake, N. Y. 





Donald 


DAME 


Tenor 


Soloist Boston Handel and Haydn 
Society 


Dr. Thompson Stone, Conductor 


(March, 1941) 


October-November 194] 
Mid-Western Tour 
Direction, Lucius Pryor 





35 Concerts This Season 















































MEMPHIS SYMPHONY. 
AIDED BY SOLOIST 


Evelyn Swarthout Plays Con- 
certo in F by Gershwin— 
Tuthill Conducts 


Mempuis, Feb. 2.—On Jan. 21, the 
Memphis Symphony, under the direc- 
tion of Burnet Tuthill, presented its sec- 
ond concert of the season. The consen- 
sus of opinion was that it was the best 
performance that this new, but growing, 
organization had yet achieved. The 
orchestra seems to play each of its con- 
certs better than the preceding one, a 
record maintained for its total of eight 
concerts in two and a half seasons. 

The program this time was of a ro- 
mantic nature after the opening Over- 
ture to ‘The Magic Flute’ of Mozart. 
Then followed the Franck Symphony, 
which brought forth a prolonged ova- 
tion from the audience. Evelyn Swarth- 
out appeared as soloist in the Gershwin 
Concerto in F for piano and orchestra 
and gave a brilliant performance of its 
rhythmic intricacies, ably supported by 
the orchestra. Especial praise should be 
given the first trumpeter for his playing 
of the solo in the second movement. 
Miss Swarthout received many recalls 
from the enthusiastic audience. The 
program closed with the Overture to 
‘Rienzi’ by Wagner in which the fine 
brass section of the orchestra’ was 
shown to good advantage. | a es 








FLORIDA ORCHESTRA 
OPENS FIFTEENTH YEAR 





Alexander Bloch Conducts Symphony 
of Central Florida with Helen 
Moore as Soloist 
WINTER PARK, FLa., Feb. 5.—The 
Symphony Orchestra of Central Florida 
opened its fifteenth season on Jan. 14, 
with Alexander Bloch conducting. 
Helen Moore, associate professor of 
piano at Rollins College, was the solo- 
ist, playing the Grieg Piano Concerto 
in A Minor. The program also included 
Dvorak’s Symphony No. 5, in E Minor, 
‘From the New World’, and the Fu- 
neral March from Beethoven’s ‘Eroica’ 
Symphony, as a tribute to Dr. Mary L. 
Leonard, founder and _ indefatigable 
leader of the orchestra until her death 

last fall. 

Mr. Bloch’s orchestra, which is af- 
filiated with Rollins College, Stetson 
University and the University of 
Florida, gave a commendable reading 
of the Dvorak Symphony, the Largo 
being particularly outstanding for the 
beauty of the strings. Miss Moore’s 
notable performance of the Grieg Con- 
certo was the high spot of the program. 
She played with assurance and sensi- 
tivity. 

A large audience gave spontaneous 
and enthusiastic applause. This is Mr. 
Bloch’s fifth season with the Central 
Florida Symphony, and he will direct 
the orchestra in three more concerts 


this Winter. B.C. 





Georgia Graves Sings Sibelius Songs 


Georgia Graves, contralto, appeared 
in two musicales during Sibelius week: 
one for the Scandinavian-American 
Center: the other on Dec. 14 at the 
home of Mrs. Reginald DeKoven, in 
honor of the Finnish Ambassador, 
Hialmar Procope and Mrs. Procope. 
Albert Spalding, violinist, was the other 
artist participating at the home of Mrs. 
DeKoven. Miss Graves fulfilled al- 


MUSICAL 


most thirty engagements during the 


Fall season. 


PEABODY PROGRAMS 
HEARD IN BALTIMORE 


Advanced Students and Faculty 
Members Appear—Margit 
Bokor Gives Recital 

BALTIMORE, Feb. 5.—Under the spon- 
sorship of the Carnegie Foundation, a 
group of Peabody Conservatory ad- 
vanced students gave a program of di- 
versified musical art examples on Jan. 
22 before a discriminating audience. 
The program included works chosen to 
illustrate varied impressions through 
music. The works were presented by 
Thelma Viol, contralto; Marie de Marie 
and Howard Blachly, violins; Louis 
Adezio, viola; Fred Blachley, ’cello; 
Conrad Gebelien, pianist, and Dr. Laur- 
ence Petran, accompanist. 

Margit Bokor, soprano, gave the thir- 
teenth current recital at the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, on Jan. 24. 
This Hungarian singer made her local 
debut and immediately won favor 
through her stage personality and vocal 
appeal. The interpretations of Lieder. 
French songs, and modern Brazilian and 
Hungarian songs were given with 
freshness of style. Fritz Kitzinger was 
an ideal accompanist and deserves praise 
for his artistic support. 








Tallarico Gives Recital 

Pasquale Tallarico, pianist, member 
of the faculty of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music, gave the twelfth recital 
at the Peabody Institute on Jan. 17. 
This poetic artist rarely has given more 
satisfaction with his playing. Many 
encores were added to the brilliant pro- 
gram. 

The Baltimore Music Club paid trib- 
ute to Johannes Brahms at its fort- 
nightly meeting on Jan. 18, held at the 
Belvedere Hotel. Caroline M. Kuper 
was the commentator and the program 
included the Quintet for piano and 
strings, Op. 34, Celia Brace and Naomi 
Lesnar. violins; Edmund Cooke, viola: 
Frederick Blachly, ’cello, and Roberta 
Franke, piano; a group of songs was 
presented by Geraldine Hochrein, so- 
prano, with Doris Zahn at the piano. 
The concluding work was the ‘Rhap- 
sody’ for alto and male voices sung by 
Dorothy Gephardt, with Henrv Hein- 
muller, Fdward Koehler, Marvin Clark, 
Robert Beam. Carroll Hutton, John 
Ostermaier, Wilbur Isaac, Elbert 
Goetzke and George Bolek at the piano. 

The Littlefield Ballet anneared at the 
Lyric Theatre on Jan. 11. under the 
auspices of William A. Albaugh, local 
manager. FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 





Francescatti Gives Recital in Elsah, III. 
Ersan, Irv., Feb. 5.—Zino Frances- 
catti, violinist. gave a recital at the 
Morey Field House of Principia Col- 
lege on Jan. 25 before a large audience 
composed of the upper class students of 
the famous school and many visitors 
from St. Louis and Alton. Mr. Fran- 
cescatti repeated his success of last year 
when he played on the Principia Course 
in St. Louis. His artistry and_ skill 
were made evident in a well diversified 
program. we G 





In spite of the claim of the present 
regime in France that England stole the 
music of ‘God Save the King’ from 
Lully, it seems certain that the English- 
man, Henry Carey, was the original 
composer and Lully the plagiarist. 
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BARITONE 


TOWN HALL RECITAL, OCT. 29, 1940 


“Fine presence... voice of ample dimensions 
ee oe deep vigorous voice. . .” —New York Times 


“Genuine feeling in his interpretations. . . ry 
— New York Herald Tribune 


“Excellent enunciation ... Fine pest ‘core 
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New ‘Jazz Opera’ Receives Premiere in Hartford 










COMPOSER AND PARTICIPANTS IN THE JAZZ OPERA, ‘VICTORY AGAINST HEAVEN’ 
Artists Participating in the Work Performed at Avery Memorial Were (Left to Right, Seated), Ann Blair, Agnes George deMille, Dancer, and 
Diana Seltzer, and (Left to Right, Standing) Charles Polacheck, Arthur Atkins, Jesse Kruger, Mrs. Winthrop Bushnell Palmer, Librettist; George 
Kleinsinger, Composer; Toni Brown, Betty Garett, Paul Tripp, Davis Pressman, Director; Agnes Ives, Alex North and Arno Tanney 


HARTFORD, CONN., Feb. 5. 

Vy IcTory Against Heaven’, termed 
by the authors, Mrs. Winthrop 
Bushnell Palmer, librettist, and George 
Kleinsinger, composer, an “allegorical 
jazz opera”, received its premiere at the 
Avery Memorial on Jan. 21. It was 


sponsored by the Wadsworth Atheneum. 

The work took little better than half 
an hour in performance and this fact 
combined with a high admission price 
may have conspired against a better 
attendance for the two performances the 
following day. 














VIOLA 





CONTRALTO 


SOLOIST WITH THE BOSTON SYMPHONY IN 
BOSTON AND AT THE BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL 


SOLOIST, WORCESTER FESTIVAL AND 
WITH NEW YORK ORATORIO SOCIETY 


SILVA 








New York Times: 


New York Sun: 





New York Herald-Tribune: 
New York Post: 


Boston Transcript: 





"OPULENCE OF VOICE" 
"DEPENDABLE ARTISTRY" 
“UNDERSTANDING, AUTHORITY" 
"ELOQUENCE, MUSICIANSHIP" 
"COMMAND OF STYLE" 


ADDRESS: 150 WEST 55TH STREET, NEW YORK 


























The argument of the piece had to do 
with the struggle between man and 
machinery for control of the earth, an 
epic subject to dispose of within so 
short a space of music and stage action. 
Not an opera in any sense of the word, 
it was fragmentary even for a cantata. 

Ann Blair was an alluring and pas- 
sive Earth who was taken for a cosmic 
auto ride by Mr. Mennypenny, junior, in 
the person of Charles Polacheck. This 
was at the instigation of Mennypenny, 
senior, (Arthur Atkins) who personi- 
fied materialism. Arno Tanney occupied 
a sort of pulpit at the left of the stage 
from which he preached and commented 
on the action as Old Genesis. Man was 
represented by Paul Tripp. 

The parts were taken smoothly 
enough nearly to bridge dramatic hia- 
tuses by means of a plausibility that was 
not in the lines. The verse of Mrs. 
Palmer had considerable strength and 
zest but the frame was wholly inade- 
quate to her objectives. 

Mr. Kleinsinger’s music was jazz 
only in the sense that it was in the 
vernacular. One broadly flowing mel- 
ody of which important and climactic use 
was made might have come out of the 
garden variety of musical show. For 
the rest the score was diatonic, rhyth- 
mically conventional and made compara- 
tively few ideas go a long way. The 
two-piano score was performed by the 
composer and Alex North. 

The opera was economically staged. 
While the original intention was to 
carry it to New York, it is now under- 
stood that drastic revision is contem- 
plated. Many felt compensated by a 
beautiful recital of dances by the Agnes 
deMille troupe which shared the bill. 

CarL E. LINpDsTRoM 


Cleveland Institute Plans Recital Series 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 5.—The Cleveland 
Institute of Music has arranged for a 
series of recitals to be given between 
now and May 14. On March 5 a re- 
cital of sonatas for ’cello and piano 
will be given by Harry Fuchs and 
Beryl Rubinstein. 








BALTIMORE VISITED 
BY TWO ORCHESTRAS 


Jepson Is Soloist Under Or- 
mandy—National Symphony 
Engages Robert Virovai 
BALTIMORE, Feb. 5.—The Philadel 
phia Orchestra under the capable direc- 
tion of Eugene Ormandy, with Helen 
Jepson, soprano, as soloist, was heard 
on Jan. 15 at the Lyric Theatre in the 
third program of the current series. 
The quaint Haydn ‘Clock’ Symphony 
pleased the audience and the novelty, 
Robert Russell Bennett’s ‘Eight Etudes 
for Symphony Orchestra’ divided the 
listeners into conflicting camps. Helen 
Jepson won the admiration of the large 
audience with her stage presence and 
artistic rendition of Mozart arias and 
a group of songs by contemporary com- 
posers. The remainder of the program 
included the conductor’s transcription 
of the Debussy ‘Reflections in the Wa. 
ter’ and the Strauss ‘Wine, Women an 

Song’. 

The National Symphony, Hans Kind- 
ler, conductor, with Robert Virovai, 
violinist, was heard on Jan. 21 at The 
Lyric Theatre by an enthusiastic audi- 
ence. As an item of controversial in- 
terest, Dr. Kindler conducted the three 
episodes of Paul Hindemith’s ‘Mathis 
der Maler’. These have been arranged 
for symphonic presentation, and the 
music gave the orchestra abundant op- 
portunity of revealing its artistry. The 
technical demands made of the ensem- 
ble were smoothly executed and credit 
is due the conductor for the opportunity 
of hearing the work colorfully per- 
formed. The youthful violin soloist cap- 
tured the audience with his skilful play- 
ing of the Mendelssohn Concerto. 
FRANz C, BORNSCHEIN 


MITROPOULOS LEADS 
CONCERTS IN TOLEDO 


Conducts Minneapolis Symphony 
in Three Programs, One 
for Children 
ToLepo, O., Feb. 3.—Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, on his annual Toledo visit with 
the Minneapolis Symphony, gave a 
series of three programs in the Peristyle 
on Jan. 30 and 31. The major program, 
repeated the second night, consisted of 









the Overture to ‘Don Giovanni’, the 
Beethoven Fourth Symphony, De- 
bussy’s ‘La Mer’, Samuel Barber’s 


Suite for Strings, and the Mitropoulos 
transcription of the Great G Minor 
Fantasy and Fugue of Bach. 

The eminent conductor received an 
ovation. 

1700 grammar school children in the 
Toledo area heard the afternoon concert 
on Jan. 31 through the courtesy of the 
Museum, with all schools in the area 
represented. The program included the 
‘Coronation’ March from ‘Le Prophéte’ 
of Meyerbeer ; the Overture to “The Ab- 
duction from the Seraglio’ of Mozart; 
the ‘March of the Little Lead Soldiers’ 
by Pierné; the ‘Music Box’ by Liadoff ; 
the ‘Funeral March of a Marionette’ by 
Gounod; three excerpts from Grieg’s 
‘Peer Gynt’ Suite No. 1, and the ‘Polo- 
vetzian Dances’ from Borodin’s ‘Prince 
Igor’. Program comments by Mary Van 
Doren, director of Museum music, 


added greatly to the children’s enjoy- 
ment of the music, which was splendidly 
Micprep K. BARKSDALE 


performed. 











N.C. MUSIC CLUBS 
PLAN CONVENTION 





Executive Board Holds Meeting 
to Outline “Silver Anni- 
versary” Event 


RALEIGH, N. C., Feb. 2—The Execu- 
tive Board of the North Carolina Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs held a special 
meeting in Raleigh on Jan. 25 to formu- 
late plans for the twenty-fifth annual 
convention of the organization to be 
held in Wilmington May 7-10. Mrs. 
Maurice Honigman, of Gastonia who 
assumed the leadership of the federated 
music clubs of the state upon the recent 
death of Mrs. W. H. Davis of Ashe- 
ville, the president, presided over the 
meeting which was attended by repre- 
sentatives of clubs from all over the 
state. 

Among the plans outlined for the 
convention which will celebrate the 
“Silver Anniversary” of the founding 
of the Federation by Mrs. A. C. Orn- 
dorff in Charlotte in March, 1917, are 
the opening address by Governor J. M. 
Broughton on May 7; a luncheon on 
the same day for the Executive Board; 
an address at the annual banquet on 
the evening of May 9 by Mrs. Guy P. 
Gannett of Maine, national chairman, 
and greetings from Mrs. John H. Bate- 
man of Greenville, S. C., president of 
the South Atlantic District. 


To Establish Memorial 

A number of social events, together 
with music by outstanding talent of the 
state have also been planned. The 
Board at its recent meeting voted 
unanimously to establish a living memo- 
rial to Mrs. Davis and the late Mrs. J. 
Norman Wills of Greensboro, second 
president of the Federation and pioneer 
in the cause of state music. A com- 
mittee to present plans for this memo- 
rial at the convention includes Mrs. 
Eric Norden, Wilmington, chairman; 
Mrs. J. S. Correll, Raleigh; Mrs. 
Robert Carroll, Asheville; James C. 
Pfohl, Davidson College, and Clifford 
Bair, Salem College, Winston-Salem. 

The Raleigh Music Club and the St. 
Cecilia Music Club were hostesses for 
the luncheon which followed the Board 
meeting. Appearing:on the luncheon 
program were Nell Hemphill, pianist, 
and Herbert Bird, violinist. Dr. Harry 
E, Cooper, head of the music depart- 
ment of Meredith College spoke briefly 
on his recent production of Bach’s 
‘Christmas Oratorio’. 

Applications continue to come in to 
Kenneth B. Lee of Lenoir-Rhyne Col- 
lege, Hickory, for the Young Artists 
and the Student Musicians Contests to 
be held at Lenoir Rhyne College the 
second week of March. 





PHILADELPHIA HAILS 
PONS IN COMEDY ROLE 





‘Fille du Regiment’ Acclaimed by Capac- 
ity Audience in Academy 
of Music 

PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 5.—Philadelphia 
welcomed the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation’s spirited revival of Donizetti’s 
‘La Fille du Regiment’ in the Academy 
of Music on Jan. 21, a capacity audience 
showing great enjoyment of the presen- 
tation and enthusiastically acclaiming 
Lily Pons in the title role. Sixth in the 
Metropolitan’s Philadelphia series of 
ten, the opera was ably conducted by 
Gennaro Papi. Mme. Pons had a most 


congenial role and realized its full pos- 
sibilities, adding another to her series of 
telling interpretations. 

Outstanding as Sergeant Sulpice was 
Salvatore Baccaloni. Making his first 
appearance here, Raoul Jobin was heard 
as Tonio singing pleasingly. As the 
Marquise de Berkenfield, Irra Pettina 
gave an excellent characterization, and 
as Hortentius, Louis D’Angelo was 
more than acceptable, Other parts were 
well taken by Wilfred Engelman, Lo- 
dovico Oliviero, Maria Savage, Alexis 
Kosloff, and William Ficher. 

The chorus and ballet contributed ef- 
fectively and the visual aspects of the 
production enhanced by Jonel Jorgul- 
esco’s vivid “story-book” sets and color- 
ful costumes. W. E. S. 





Philadelphia Hears Germantown 
Symphony 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 5.— The Ger- 
mantown Symphony with N. Lindsay 
Norden conducting, launched its fifth 
season with a concert on Jan. 23. Sol 
Ovcharov, violinist and artist-pupil at 
the Curtis Institute, was soloist. Among 
the orchestral numbers was Mr. Nor- 
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den’s ‘The White Swan’. On the same 
date the Philadelphia Piano Orchestra, 
Carle Knisely, director, performed in 
Town Hall. Evelyn Berg, solo pianist, 
and the Colonial Vocal Ensemble as- 
sisted. W. E. S. 


TIBBETT GIVES RECITAL 
FOR PHILADELPHIANS 


Local Musicians Give Numerous Pro- 
grams in City’s Various 
Auditoriums 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 5.— Lawrence 
Tibbett, appearing under the auspices of 
the Philadelphia Forum, scored a con- 
spicuous success in the Academy of 
Music on Jan. 27. His program in- 
cluded ‘Eri Tu’ from ‘A Masked Ball’, 
songs in German by Brahms, Strauss 
and Wolff and other composers. Stew- 

art Wille was the accompanist. 

At a Curtis Institute faculty recital 
in Casimir Hall on Jan. 22, Stewart 
Wilson, tenor, accompanied by Harry 
Kaufman, was heard in Schumann’s 
‘Dichterliebe’. Another feature was 
Vaughan Williams’s suite, ‘On Wenlock 
Edge’ accompanied by Ralph Berkowitz, 
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pianist, and a string quartet of students. 

On the same day, continuing a Sev- 
enty-first Anniversary series the Zeck- 
wer-Hahn Philadelphia Musical Acad- 
emy presented Teresa Perazzoli, pianist 
and faculty member, in recital. K. Elaine 
Hunt and Jane M. Kolb, duo-pianists, 
and Albert W. Munson, tenor, were 
heard on the same day in the Ethical 
Society auditorium. 

Schuberft’s ‘Winterreise’ was taste- 
fully sung by Joseph N. Kotzin, bari- 
tone, with Harry Weinberg, accompan- 
ist at the Settlement Music School. Guy 
Marriner gave a lecture-recital at the 
Franklin Institute. W. E. S. 





Caston Appointed Army Band Adviser 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 5.—Saul Caston, 
associate conductor and solo trumpet of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, has been 
granted a leave of absence for several 
weeks by the Orchestra Association in 
response to a request by General George 
Marshall, Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army. Mr. Caston recently de- 
parted for Fort McArthur, California, 
where he is to serve in an advisory ca- 
pacity in formulating plans for the reor- 
ganization of army bands. W. E. S. 
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Baritone 


“DISTINGUISHED TASTE” 
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“FINE MUSICIANSHIP” 


Paris 
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Vienna 
“MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE” 


Boston 


“CULTURED AND MUSICIANLY” 


New York 


“A RICH QUALITY” 
New York 











More than two hundred appearances in recital, radio and with symphony orchestras in 
sixty cities of twenty-four European countries formed the background for Mr. Pankey’s 
New York Town Hall debut on April 28th, 1940. He has since been winning press and 
public recognition wherever he has been heard. 
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Company Gives ‘Pelléas’ 







































































































































(Left to Right) Frances Greer as Mélisande; John Toms as 
Pelléas; and Gabrielle Hunt as Geneviéve; (Inset) Robert 
Gay as Golaud 







PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 5. 

N the presence of a near-capacity 
audience which included as honored 
guest Maurice Maeterlinck, author of 


the play which provided the book for the 
opera, and Mme. Maeterlinck, Debussy’s 
‘Pelléas and Mélisande’ was given by 
the Philadelphia Opera Company in the 











| | SINGERS 
x 
NICHOLAS 
VASILIEFF, 
DIRECTOR 
Victor Records 
“The chorus sang with gusto and had a wide range of dynamic effects at 
i its command, including a pianissimo of exceptional carrying quality.” 
—New York Times 
, “But if the SIBERIAN SINGERS were not many they had volume to 
Hi spare. ‘They made the resonance of a double handful of singers count for 
three times their number the singing was well unified and readily 
controlled by the slightest gesture of Mr. Vasilieff.” 
—Oscar Thompson, New York Sun 
A fh 4 
Soloist with Boston Symphony, Carnegie Hall 
“As for Mr. Sanroma, he has grown, by an industry and 
F talent as remarkable as his modesty, from a student of a few 
{ years ago to a modern pianist whose performance yesterday 
could be equaled by a very few and outrivalled by no one.” 
—Olin Downes, New York Times 
DEMETER ZACHAREFF CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
, Vict 
25 Huntington Ave. Ssaeedo Boston, Mass. 








Maurice Maeterlinck, Author of the Libretto and Guest of 
Honor, with Mme. Maeterlinck and C. David Hocker, Presi- 
dent and Manager of the Philadelphia Opera Company 


Academy of Music on Jan. 28. The pro- 
duction was a red letter event in the 
young organization’s as yet brief but 
notable annals, not only because of 
highly meritorious accomplishment in 
presenting one of the most difficult and 
“atmospheric” of all lyric dramas with 
a substantial measure of success, but 
also in that the work had its first Amer- 
ican performance with an English text. 

A revised version of Henry Chap- 
man’s translation was used and proved 
generally effective in its adaptibility to 
the note and phrase values of Debussy’s 
vocal parts, which were modified or al- 
tered very little. Of course many who 
know the opera with its original French 
text and understand the remarkable 
tonal and spiritual integration which 
Debussy effected between words and 
music, might feel that something was 
lost in employing an English libretto, 
and they could make out a strong case 
against ‘Pelléas and Mélisande’ in our 
vernacular. 

But the same objections, with greater 
or lesser force, might be cited against 


Debussy Work Is Performed 
in English with Sylvan 
Levin as Conductor 





any opera in English except that in 
which the original text is in this lan 
guage. It is not within the province of 
this review to discuss phonetics, subtle 
philological distinctions, the bonds be 
tween poetic diction and nuances of 
tonal expression, and the many other 
related factors which enter into the 
matter. If we are to have opera in 
English, and such is the stated policy 
and the demonstrated practice of the 
Philadelnhia Opera Company, adjust 
ments and compromises must of neces 
sity be made and accepted. 

In considering the production as a 
whole, the major honors must be 
awarded the company’s musical director, 
Sylvan Levin, for his masterful and out- 
standing achievement as conductor—his 
feat reaffirming an already well-estab 
lished musicianship and disclosing a 
comprehensive understanding of the 
context of Debussy’s beautiful and ex- 
quisitely wrought score, and sensitive 
apprehension of its inner ideas and con- 
nections. Enlarged for the occasion, 
the company’s orchestra was admirable 
in tone and ensemble, the fine qualities 
and colors revealed indicating Mr. 
Levin’s painstaking work in rehearsal 
and direction. 

The vocal and dramatic requirements 
of the opera for the most part were en 
countered in satisfactory fashion. Fran 
ces Greer was an appealing Mélisande, 
in her singing and action, realizing a 
convincing and well-developed portrayal 
in what was probably this gifted young 
soprano’s most exacting role thus far, 
particularly in the sphere of interpreta 
tion. John Toms was acceptable as 
Pélleas, but in vocalism and histrionic 
expression he failed to get the most out 
of his part and seemed miscast. Robert 
Gay, another of the company’s capable 
young artists, as Golaud furnished an 
excellent impersonation. Impressive 
stage presence and sonorous intoning of 


his lines distinguished Luke Matz’s 
characterization as the aged Arkel. 


Hilda Morse as Yniold, Gabrielle Hunt 
as Geneviéve, and Charles Jones as the 
Physician, were laudable. 

Taken all-in-all, the staging (in 
charge of Hans Wolhmuth) and the 
lighting, were praiseworthy and appro 
priate, as were sets: simple in construc- 
tion, and, in design, suggestive rather 
than realistic. Finally, comment is in 
order on the unity and pace of the per- 
formance, reduced in time to about two 
and one-half hours through the elimina 
tion of intermissions between the first 
and second, and the fourth and fifth 
acts. WILLIAM E, SMITH 
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League Holds Its Winter Luncheon 





Larry Gordon, Staff Photographer 


At the Season's Second Luncheon on Jan. 28 of the New York Philharmonic- 

Symphony League, Bruno Walter, Guest Conductor of the New York Philharmonic, 

was the Guest of Honor. With Mr. Walter on the Dais at the Grand Ballroom 

of the Hotel Biltmore Are (Left) Mrs. Huntington Astor and (Standing at Right) 

Dr. Walter Damrosch, Whose Opera ‘Cyrano de Bergerac’, Will Be Performed in 
Concert Form by the Philharmonic 


Bruno Walter and Walter Damrosch 
Among Guests of Honor—Trapp 
Family Singers Heard 
Bruno Walter, guest conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
was the guest of honor at the mid-Win- 
ter luncheon of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony League held on Jan. 28 at the 
Hotel Biltmore. Also among the special 
guests were Dr. Walter Damrosch, 


NASSAU PHILHARMONIC 
TO GIVE YOUTH CONCERT 





Porter Smith Will Conduct Orchestra in 
Special Event with Cynthia 
Earl as Soloist 


Hempsteap, L. I., Feb. 5.—The Nas- 
sau Philharmonic Society, conducted by 
Porter Smith, will give its Winter 
Youth Concert in the Hofstra Series at 
Hostra College in Hempstead on Feb. 8. 
The concert will be -devoted to the 
theme of “Animals in Music”. The 
program will include Rossini’s Overture 
to ‘The Thieving Magpie’; Haydn’s 
‘Bear’ Symphony; Dohnanyi’s Varia- 
tions on a Nursery Tune (‘Ba-Ba Black 
Sheep’) for piano and orchestra, with 
Cynthia Earl as soloist; Guion’s ar- 
rangement of “Turkey in the Straw’; 


Mrs. Huntington Astor, Harry R. 
Baltz, Mrs. E. Gerry Chadwick, Mar- 
shall Field, Dorothy Shaver, Mrs. Car- 
mel Snow, Mrs. F. Shepard Cornell and 
Mrs. Josef Stransky. 

Mrs. John T. Pratt presided, and 
after she left to attend the funeral of 
Kenneth Simpson, Mrs. Richard E. 
Myers took charge of the proceedings. 
The Trapp Family Singers were heard 
in several works. 


and the March from Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s ‘Golden Cockerel’. 

On April 26 the orchestra will give 
its Spring Youth Concert with Patricia 
Travers as violin soloist. At the Winter 
Evening Concert of Jan. 10 Ethel Bart- 
lett and Rae Robertson were soloists in 
the world premiere of Anis Fuleihan’s 
Concerto for two pianos and orchestra. 
On March 21 at the Spring Evening 
Concert Richard Hale will be soloist and 
narrator. Mr. Smith is also conducting 
a series of concerts at Adelphi College. 


ELECT DR. DAMROSCH 





Conductor Becomes President of Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters 

At the annual election held during 

the January meeting of the board of di- 

rectors of the American Academy of 
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the nations of the world. 


20 Bidwell Parkway 





Ethel Holmes Munsey 


Presenting the life stories of great and interesting char- 
acters of the world of music. Mrs. Munsey makes them 
live before the eyes of the audience as pulsating, vibrant folk. 
The story of music through legend and lore is the history of 


Particularly appealing to Educational Institutions, Colleges and Clubs. 


Now Booking Season 1941-1942 
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Arts and Letters, Dr. Walter Damrosch 


was elected president. He succeeds 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University, who has _ been 
president of the academy since 1928. 

Another election at the same meeting 
was that of Deems Taylor, composer, 
who was made a member of the board 
of directors. The term of executives of 
the academy is one year. 


AGMA BOARD BACKS 
DECISION TO APPEAL 


Unanimous Approval Given to 
Executive Group—Tibbett 
Issues Statement 

A special Board meeting of the 
American Guild of Musical Artists was 
held at the Guild headquarters on Jan. 
28 for the purpose of discussing 
AGMA’s procedure in its present con- 
troversy with James C. Petrillo, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Musicians. The meeting was unusually 
well attended. 

The Board gave its unanimous ap- 
proval of the Executive Committee’s 
decision to appeal AGMA’s case against 
Mr. Petrillo to the Court of Appeals. 
Organization plans in keeping with the 
Resolution that was passed at a recent 
membership meeting are being per- 
fected. The resolution reads as follows: 

“RESOLVED that the membership 
support everything that the Board has 
done so far with regard to protecting 
the rights of such outstanding concert 
instrumentalists as Jascha Heifetz, 
Albert Spalding and others to belong 
to an organization of their own choos- 
ing, and that said Board be given au- 
thority to proceed according to their 
best judgment and advice of counsel 
and to carry on the fight to victory.” 

Lawrence Tibbett, president of the 
American Guild of Musical Artists 
made the following statement: 

“We are neither defeated nor dis- 
couraged. On the contrary, the two 
principal elements in our struggle to 
maintain our artistic freedom and in- 
tegrity are solidly behind us; the spirit 
of our own membership and the opinion 
of the American musical public. 

“The vocal soloist and the 
mental soloist are as one!” 

Counsel for AGMA, Henry Jaffe and 
Sidney Cohn are completing plans for 
an immediate appeal to the Court of 
Appeals im Albany. 








instru- 





Clarifying a Confusion in Names 

According to Edward Lockspeiser, 
Musical America’s London corre- 
spondent, Dorothy Hesse of London, 
has had her attention drawn to an ad- 
vertisement in Mustcat AMERICA of 
Dorothy Hess, pianist, accompanist and 
teacher, of Philadelphia, Pa. The simi- 
larity of names has led to queries as to 
whether Miss Hesse is still working in 
London. There is no connection be- 
tween Dorothy Hess of Philadelphia, 
U. S. A., and Dorothy Hesse of Lon- 
don, England. 





Eisler Goes to Mexico to Write Film 
Music 

Hanns Eisler, composer and holder 
of a Rockefeller grant for two years of 
study in film production conducted un- 
der the auspices of the New School for 
Social Research, left for Mexico re- 
cently to write the score and conduct 
the recording for a film based on an 
original story by John Steinbeck. 

















MACNEVIN 


Dramatic Contralto 





Endorsed by 
EDWARD JOHNSON 


My dear Miss MacNevin: 

Having been absent from the 
city, your letter addressed to the 
Metropolitan has only reached 
me today. 

I offer you my congratulations 
for the splendid appointment 
which you state you have ob- 
tained at the Nashville Conserva- 
tory of Music, but I must also 
congratulate the Conservatory in 
having acquired on its staff an 
artist of your standing and in- 
telligence. With your excellent 
voice and artistry you ought to 
be able to do great work among 
the students of ‘Tennessee and | 
wish you the great success that 
you deserve. 


Yours very cordially, 
Edward Johnson. 


. e@ e 
NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


Evelyn MacNevin disclosed a remarkably 
fine and opulent voice of unusual beauty, 
strength and volume. It is auspislonae 
smooth, fluent and sonorous, wide in range 
and dramatic in quality. 


NEW YORK TIMES 


Evelyn MacNevin possesses a contralto 
voice of fine volume and golden quality, 
which she uses with much freedom to 
gain expressiveness in poetic text. 


NEW YORK SUN 

Evelyn MacNevin is equipped with a rich 
contralto voice, powerful and well used. 
The singer delivered her songs with 
admirable diction and understanding of 
meee 4-6 < 


SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


Evelyn MacNevin possesses a contralto of 
splendid timbre—the singing was well nigh 
perfect. 


TORONTO DAILY STAR 


Her voice thrilled in the upper register 
with great power and vibrancy and in 
her low voice, she was refined and ex- 
pressive without the manishness that be- 
sets so many contraltos. She sang with 
glorious freedom of expression, much 
delicacy, exquisite tone color and great 
refinement, 


e* @ e 
Address 
Room 1401 Steinway Bldg. 








113 West 57th Street, New York 
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KENNETH 


SPENCER 


NEGRO BASSO 


An artist to rank with Marian 
Anderson, Paul Robeson and 
other great singers of his race. 

Henry W. Simon in PM (New York) 


A rich, golden basso of a mature 
artist. Extraordinary range, 
warmth of timbre and freedom of 
production. 


San Francisco Examiner 


Always musical and intelligent. 
New York Times 


For sheer richness of 
quality and lyric legato 
of tone, Mr. Spencer 
can scarcely be ex- 
celled. 

Cedar Rapids Gazette 


Whatever there is of 
sincerity and pure 
emotion in the human 
heart cannot fail to re- 
spond to such 
singing... 
each tone 
vibrant with 
life; not emo- 
tionally formed 
by the singer, 
but coming 
forth out of 
some deeper 
consciousness 
within him. 
The Carmelite 
(Carmel, Cal.) 


g 


His voice is exquisitely 
soft and supple, but 
there is with all its 
graciously gentle quality 
a magnificent strength. 

Winnipeg Tribune 
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ORMANDY CONDUCTS 
NEW COMPOSITIONS 


Philadelphia Orchestra Plays 
Suite by McDonald and 
Schmidt Symphony 

PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 5.—The first 
performances anywhere of a new work 
by Harl McDonald and the first Ameri- 
can performances of a symphony by 
Franz Schmidt, Austrian composer, 
were heard at the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra’s concerts of Jan. 17, 18 and 20, with 
Eugene Ormandy conducting it. The 
program follows: 


Suite from the ‘Water Music’ 
Handel-Ormandy 
Symphony No. 2, in E-flat............Schmidt 
Suite ‘From Childhood,’ for Harp = and 
Orchestra ..... ...»McDonald 


Dances Nos 19, 2 and 21 
Brahms- Dvorak 


Hungarian 


In three movements and of melodious 
musical content, the themes consisting 
of several old nursery tunes, Dr. Mc- 
Donald’s work was sketched last sum- 
mer and completed in November. It 
was composed for and dedicated to Edna 
Phillips, solo harpist of the Orchestra. 
A solo interlude in the first movement 
and a cadenza in the third were added 
by Carlos Salzedo. Miss Phillips played 
expertly, -with Mr. Ormandy and the 
orchestra collaborating most agreeably. 
Prolonged applause greeted the com- 
poser when he appeared on the stage. 

srilliant service was rendered to the 
Schmidt score by Mr. Ormandy and his 
colleagues, the work, dating from 1914, 
making extensive use of the potentiali- 
ties of the modern orchestra. While 
there was admiration for Schmidt's 
broad knowledge of composition, there 
was also the impression of a lack of 
emotional force and inspired ideas. Mr. 
Ormandy’s well-devised arrangement of 
the Handel excerpts and the masterly 
Dvorak transcriptions of the Brahms 
dances were enjoyable introductory and 
closing numbers. 

Pinza Is Soloist 

Ezio Pinza’s appearances as_ soloist 
and first local performances of Béla 
Bartok’s Divertimento for String Or- 
chestra gave special distinction to the 
Orchestra’s Jan. 24 and 25 concerts, Mr. 
Ormandy conducting. The full schedule 
offered: 

Symphony No. 5, in E-Flat . Sibelius 

‘Mentre to lascio’, Catalogue Aria from 

pO Serre & Mozart 

Ezio Pinza 
Divertimento for String Orchestra...... Bartok 
‘Tu sul labbro de’ veggenti’ from ‘Nabucco’ 
Verdi 
‘Boris’s Monologue’ from ‘Boris Godunoff’ 
Mussorgsky 

Ezio Pinza 

‘La Valse’... ; sab bewis ie ae ... Ravel 

Mr. Pinza’s singing was profoundly 
expressive and Mr. Ormandy and the 
orchestra provided splendid accompani- 
ments. 

The Bartok Divertimento proved to 
be a very interesting and adroitly con- 
trived score. Mr. Ormandy caught the 
spirit of the Sibelius music, and orches- 
tral virtuosity marked the playing of 
the Ravel ‘La Valse’. 

The Orchestra’s third Concert for 
Youth took place on Jan. 22 with Mr. 
Ormandy as conductor and commenta- 
tor and Harl McDonald as guest-con- 
ductor for his suite ‘From Childhood’ 
with Miss Phillips again as solo harp- 
ist. Another soloist was Marguerite 
Kuehne, youthful violinist and artist- 
pupil of Efrem Zimbalist at the Curtis 
Institute, gave a fine performance of the 
Tehaikovsky concerto. Other works 
were Sibelius’s Fifth Symphony and 
Dvorak’s settings of Brahms’s Hungar- 
ian Dances Nos. 19, 20 and 21. There 


was also the customary “Community 
sing.” 


WILLIAM E. SMITH 


PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
OPERA BY NORDOFF 


‘The Masterpiece’ Given Premiere 
at Academy of Vocal Arts— 
Hammond Conducts 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 26.—‘The Mas- 


terpiece’, with music by Paul Nordoff 
and libretto by Franklin Brewer, re- 
ceived its world premiere in Philadel- 
phia’s Town Hall on Jan. 24, when it 





Paul Nordoff, Composer of the Opera, ‘The 
Masterpiece’ 


was presented with another one-act 
opera, Haydn’s ‘The Apothecary’, by 
the Academy of Vocal Arts, for which 
Mr. Nordoff’s work was especially writ- 
ten. Both were well conducted by Ver- 
non Hammond and heard by a large 
audience. 

“A satire on artistic life in New 
York” (to quote the program), ‘The 
Masterpiece’ apparently found hearty 
favor, the composer, librettist, and con- 
ductor appearing on the stage to share 
the prolonged and enthusiastic applause 
with the cast which included Frank Ca- 
pelli as John, a young painter; Doris 
Blake as Jeannette, his wife; John Law- 
ler, as Charles Somerset, elderly art 
dealer, and Helen Pfuelb, as Doreen, his 
young wife. All fulfilled admirably 
their vocal and dramatic responsibilities. 

sriefly sketched, the “sophisticated” 
story centers around “the masterpiece”, 
John’s latest painting, and the efforts of 
Jeannette to sell it to the art dealer, 
Somerset—these efforts including a flir- 
tation with the prospective purchaser. 
At the same time Doreen, Somerset’s 
wife, is posing for John, their sessions 
mixing art and heavy love-making. In 
the end everything is resolved John’s 
painting is sold; Jeannette, who deeply 
loves her husband, cuts short his affair 
with Doreen; Somerset, made embaras- 
singly aware of his wife’s flirtatious 
tendencies, determines to be more atten- 
tive and watchful in the future. 

In Popular Idiom 

For the most part in a “popular” and 
easily accepted idiom, including jazz 
and “blues” effects, Mr. Nordoff’s score 
skillfully and effectively con- 


proved 
This prominent young Amer- 


structed. 


ican composer’s exceptional talents and 
imagination have been more convinc- 
ingly and advantageously revealed , in 





other forms, and on a first hearing the 
work, admitting its interest, did not im- 
press strongly as a particularly signifi 
cant or meritorious contribution to 
American opera. 

The stage setting was designed by 
H. A. Condell and was more appropri 





Vernon Hammond, Who Conducted the 
Performances 


ate than that for “The Apothecary’, the 
staging of which was garish, bizarre, 
out of place (and period), and the gen- 
eral treatment unnecessarily crude and 
farcical. Sung in English, Haydn’s 
charming little masterpiece engaged as 
principals Blakely Ritter, Sempronio, 
the apothecary; Emily Ann Buckley, 
Grilletta, his ward; Robert Davis, Men 
gone, the apprentice, and John Harrold, 
Volpino. WILLIAM E, SMITH 


PHILADELPHIA ENJOYS 
WPA SYMPHONY EVENTS 





Sabatini Conducts Orchestra with Solo- 
ists in Irvine Auditorium Concerts 
at University 

PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 5.—The Penn- 
sylvania WPA Symphony, Guglielmo 
Sabatini, conductor, gave a concert in 
Irvine Auditorium Jan. 19, Eileen Flis- 
sler, pianist and artist-pupil of Isabelle 
Vengerova at the Curtis Institute, 
showed facile technique in Grieg’s A 
Minor Concerto, and Sonia Mintchin, 
soprano recently arrived from France, 
pleased in works by Charpentier, Mozart 
and Arditi. The orchestra offered the 
overture to Weber’s ‘Der Freischiitz’; 
Holst’s ‘Somerset Rhapsody’; Moret’s 
‘Song without Words’, in an arrange- 
ment by Harry P. Crisp, and Tchaikov- 
sky’s ‘Capriccio Italian’. 

On Jan. 22, Bessie Gottreich, blind 
pianist, played meritoriously Beethoven’s 
C Minor Concerto and the program also 
offered Wagner’s ‘Rienzi’ overture; 
Schubert’s Symphony No. 5, in B-Flat, 
and Smetana’s ‘The Moldau.’ Two 
soloists at a concert Jan. 26 were Mar- 
garet Ormos, Hungarian dramatic so- 
prano, who displayed fine vocal endow- 
ments in arias from ‘Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana’ and ‘Tosca’, and Irwin Hoffman, 
youthful local violinist, who revealed 
excellent talents in Bruch’s D Minor 
Concerto. Orchestral works included 
Geminiani’s Concerto Grosso in G 
Minor, arranged by Mr. Sabatini; 
Franck’s ‘Panis Angelicus,’ also trans- 
cribed by Mr. Sabatini; Britten’s suite 
Musicales’; | Mendelssohn’s 
overture ‘Fingal’s Cave’, and the ‘Pol- 
ovtsian Dances’ from Prince Igor. 


W. E. S. 


‘Soirées 











New Stravinsky-Balanchine Ballet Given 





A Scene from ‘Balustrade’, the New Ballet Created by Georges Balanchine to Igor 
Stravinsky's Violin Concerto, Which the Original Ballet Russe Performed for the 
First Time 


HE first performance of a new ballet 
concocted by Georges Balanchine to the 
Violin Concerto of Igor Stravinsky, with 
the composer conducting and Samuel 
Dushkin as soloist, drew a large audience 
to the Fifty-First Street Theatre on the 
evening of Jan, 22. The premiere marked 
the return of the “original” Ballet Russe 
for a brief series of performances. 
Everything about this ballet is up-to-the- 
minute. Paul Tchelitcheff’s costumes are 
very chic, with more than a suggestion of 
Hollywood; Mr. Stravinsky’s arid music 
lends itself by its negative qualities very 
well to the choreographer’s purposes; and 
Mr. Balanchine has indulged in a series of 
ingenuities in his most decadent and provo- 
cative manner. The third movement, the 
Aria, brilliantly danced by Tamara Tou- 
manova, Roman Jasinsky and Paul Petroff, 
is full of that experimentation and evoca- 
tion of mood which characterizes Mr. Bal- 


ENSEMBLES ENLIVEN 
PHILADELPHIA FARE 


New Center of Music Orchestra 
Led by Levine—Recitals 
Prove Rewarding 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 31.—Several re- 
warding chamber-music programs were 
noteworthy among late January events. 
On Jan. 19, completing its initial series 
of three concerts, the New Center of 
Music Chamber Orchestra offered an 
interesting and admirably performed 
program before a delighted audience in 
Town Hall, Joseph Levine conducting 
skillfully. Listed were Bach’s Suite in 
C, for two oboes, bassoon, and strings; 
Tansman’s ‘Triptyque’, and Weiner’s 
‘Serenade’ Op. 3. Two artists of the 
Philadelphia Opera Company, Frances 
Greer, soprano, and Robert Gay, bari- 
tone, were heard in solos and duets from 
‘The Marriage of Figaro’ and ‘Don 
Giovanni’, 

Another program in the Curtis Insti- 
tute’s current “Historical Series of Solo 
and Chamber Music” was provided in 
Casimir Hall on Jan. 21. Jorge Bolet, 
pianist and member of the faculty, 
played Beethoven’s Variations and 
Fugue in E flat, Op. 35, and the com- 
poser was also represented by several 
of his settings of Scotch, Irish, and 
Welsh folksongs, in which student 





anchine’s choreography at its best. A 
classicist would die of horror at the frank 
eroticism and labyrinthine combinations of 
arms and legs in which the dancers get 
involved in the course of Mr. Balanchine's 
Fantasy, but there is no denying the work’s 
originality and novel uses of the ballet 
idiom. Above all, the movement is always 
closely related to the musical phrase. 

The evening began with Mr. Balan- 
chine’s ‘Cotillon’, which grows positively 
boring, once its tenuous sophistication has 
worn off. If this ballet had a better score, 
or if Chabrier’s tawdry music was rear- 
ranged at the close, where the brilliant 
climax finds no parallel in the orchestra 
pit, the work might carry more impact. 
That ageless old stand-by, ‘Aurora’s Wed- 
ding’ rounded out the evening. Antal 
Dorati conducted the opening and closing 
ballets. The company and principals were 
in excellent form throughout. a 7 


vocalists and instrumentalists  par- 
ticipated. Brahms was represented by 
two chorale-preludes for organ and the 
String Quartet in C Minor, Op. 51, 
No. 1. 

Bernar Heifetz, ‘cellist of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, and Joseph Schwarz, 
head of the piano department at the 
Settlement Music School, collaborated 
with artistic results. in sonatas by 
Brahms, Richard Strauss, and Chopin, 
at a recital in the school’s concert hall 
on Jan. 23. 

Beethoven’s Quartet in E-Flat, Op. 
127, and Schubert’s Quintet in C, Op. 
163, made up the richly substantial and 
splendidly performed program  con- 
tributed by the Curtis String Quartet 
in Casimir Hall of the Curtis Institute 
on Jan, 29. Felix Salmond, appeared 
as assisting artist, playing the first 
‘cello part in the Schubert work. 

Clubs and Organizations Active 

A Matinee Musical Club concert in 
the Bellevue-Stratford Ballroom on Jan. 
21, featured the string ensemble under 
Ben Stad’s leadership and the harp en- 
semble under direction of Dorothy 
Johnstone Baseler. Also participating 
were Nenette Marchand, soprano; 
Catherine Welsh, contralto; Florence 
and Helen Rosenzweig, violinist and 
pianist. Preceding the concert there 
was a luncheon honoring the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. Addresses were made 
by Eugene Ormandy, conductor; Harl 
McDonald, manager, and Orville H. 
sullitt and Benjamin Ludlow, respec- 
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tively president and secretary ot the 
Philadelphia Orchestra Association. 
At its Jan. 27 meeting, held at the 


Philadelphia Art Alliance, the Philadel- 
phia Music Teachers Association had 
Paul Bilhuber of Steinway and Sons, 
and Peter J. Groenendaal, Netherlands 
consul, as speakers. Members of the 
faculty of the Clarke Conservatory of 
Music, Agnes Quigley and Verna Scott, 
duo-pianists, and Harold Woomer, 
violinist, provided the musical program. 
Lewis James Howell presided. 
Superlative a cappella singing estab- 
lished the prestige of the Saint Olaf 
Choir with F. Melius Christiansen con- 
ducting at a concert in the Academy of 
Music on Jan. 29, y 


WILLIAM E, SMITH 





ILLINOIS SYMPHONY 
PLAYS HARTY POEM 


‘Children of Lir’ Has American 
Premiere Under Solomon with 
Margolyne as Soloist 


Cuicaco, Feb. Hamilton 
Harty’s poem for orchestra, ‘The Chil- 
dren of Lir’, received its first American 
performance on Jan. 27 by the Illinois 
Symphony under the excellent direction 
of Izler Solomon, The work is based on 
an old Irish saga about the four beau- 
tiful children of King Lir, who were 
transformed into swans by their jealous 
step-mother and who wandered about 
the earth in these shapes for 1000 years. 
The music succeeds in picturing the un- 
real atmosphere of the legend, and of 
the gloomy Irish waters which are its 
setting. It is an impressively dreary 
piece, elaborately orchestrated, but con- 
ventional harmonically, and full of 
lonely, haunting melodies. Some of 
these melodies are written for a soprano 
voice. Helen Margolyne sang them in 
a voice pure in tone and gentle in qual- 
ity, fitting the character of the music. 

Miss Margolyne also sang ‘Marietta’s 
Song from ‘The Dead City’ by Erich 
Korngold, and the Recitative and Aria 
of Lia from Debussy’s ‘L’Enfant Pro- 
digue’. Her voice sounds very fresh and 
young, and its brightness can be toned 
down skillfully when the music requires 
it. The demure, essentially feminine 
character of her singing was particu- 
larly appealing in the delicate Debussy 
music. 

The first half of the program con- 
sisted of a first Chicago performance of 
Respighi’s brilliant transcription of 
Bach’s Passacaglia and Fugue in C 
Minor, and the Symphony No. 41 in C 
(‘Jupiter’) by Mozart. Rutu Barry 


5.—Sir 





Stokowski to Assist in Modernizing 
Army Bands 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 1—The War De- 
partment announces that Leopold Sto- 
kowski, director of the All-American 
Youth Orchestra, will conduct experi- 
ments in modernizing army bands and 
music by directing an eighty-five-piece 
band at Fort MacArthur, Calif. In this 
modernizing, it is said, the basic purpose 
will be the exploitation of music in the 
development of music spirit among the 
troops. The nucleus of the experimental 
band with which Mr. Stokowski will 
work will be the Third Coast Artillery 
Band. Mr. Stokowski’s plan is said to 
have for its purpose the removal of 


what he claims are foreign characteris- 
tics in traditional band music and make 
it “more truly American.” 


A, Tt. Mt. 
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TANNE WIGGINS 
BROWN 


Soprano 


Creator of ''Bess" 
| Gershwin's "Porgy & Bess" 


‘ 
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FIVE TIMES SOLOIST WITH THE 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SYM- 
PHONY AT LEWISOHN STADIUM. 


eee 2 —— 


NEW YORK: The fresh tone and 
admirably competent technic and 
dramatic delivery of Anne Brown 
was a high point of interpreta- 


tion. —Olin Downes, N. Y. Times 
* 
WASHINGTON: She brought to 


her performance the qualities 
that have made the great singers 


of songs. Evening Star 


BOSTON: | do not know where 

Miss Brown with her beautiful 

soprano could be duplicated. 
—Evening American 


PITTSBURGH: ... capable at all 
times of expressing the gamut of 


human feeling. —Press 
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THE ISSUE 


OR the thirty-third time, the annual 

Special Issue of Mustcat AMERICA 

brings before its readers the entire 
panorama of America’s music. The perspec- 
tive it affords is not limited to the United 
States, but takes in‘ Canada and, in 
increased measure, our Latin-American 
neighbors to the South. As the great 
problem of defense of the Western hemi- 
sphere has brought the two continents into 
a closer relationship, so a steadily increas- 
ing exchange of music and musical artists 
has strengthened human as well as cultural 
ties. There can be no doubt whatever that 
North America knows much more about 
the music of South America today than it 
did five years ago, and that South America 
correspondingly is better informed of the 
part North America, with its highly organ- 
ized system of disseminating music, can 
play in supplementing and accelerating the 
progress of neighboring countries that are 
rapidly developing their own musical life. 
Carleton Sprague Smith’s discussion of 
“What Not to Expect of South America’ 
is, therefore, the editors believe, of timely 
value. 

Though music holds its own in the face 
of world events, no one will contend that 
these are normal times. The arts, too, must 
make adjustments and they have a part to 
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play that is of immeasurable importance 
in keeping straight the keel of our everyday 
existence. Consequently, an article such 
as that of the President of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs on ‘Building 
Our Cultural Defenses’, cuts to the heart 
of issues to which the musician and music 
lover cannot close their eyes, however 
much they may be absorbed in music 
primarily as an art or as a career. 

The place of the critic in today’s vastly 
expanded world of music, with hundreds 
of thousands of fresh converts looking for 
guidance in an effort to arrive at some sort 
of standards for their listening, is of an 
importance far beyond that of the writers 
on music a few decades ago who knew that 
they were addressing very limited audi- 
ences and that music was the special pre- 
occupation of the few. Virgil Thomson, 
the newest member of New York’s critical 
hierarchy, puts the case for the critic be- 
fore those who may disagree, as well as 
those who may agree, with a disarming 
personal frankness. These are but three 
of the various articles which the editors 
of the Special Issue commend to their 
readers because of their particular bearing 
on the special problems of the day. 


* *k * 


By tradition and purpose, the Special 
Issue is a forecast issue. Its pictorial and 
literary features aside, this largest of all 
publications of its kind aims to bring to 
those who are active in the presentation of 
music, as well as those who as music lovers 
are intent upon keeping posted on develop- 
ments in music everywhere, a survey of 
what is going on, and more particularly, 
of what is to come, in the musical life of 
the nation. An army of correspondents in 
many cities, widely distributed and as 
widely varied as to population, have co- 
operated zealously in the preparation of 
the individual forecasts that go to make 
up that survey. By means of these many 
forecasts, it is possible for Americans to 
know the extent and scope and nature of 
America’s music, as they look ahead in a 
year of vital importance for all of our 
musical institutions and all of our music 
giving. As to the manner and quality of 
the presentation of this great bulk and 
variety of material, the Thirty-Third Spe- 
cial Issue must speak for itself. 


Henne, 


About Hugh Ross — A Correction 


Td 


Through the accidental dropping of three words from 
an item about Hugh Ross on this page in the last issue 
of Musica AMERICA it was made to appear that Mr. 
Ross had given up his work as conductor of the Schola 
Cantorum in New York to assist in organizing chorus 
and mass singing at the federalized National Guard 
camp at Anniston, Ala. The item should have read “has 
given up for the moment his conductorial duties” instead 
of “has given up his conductorial duties”. Mr. Ross went 
to Fort McClellan for a week’s visit to advise on possible 
musical activities and has had no thought, of course, of 
relinquishing his duties with the Schola Cantorum. 


Personalities 


LULU 


ee 


Lucrezia Bori, Member of the Board of Directors ot the 
Metropolitan Opera, and Edward Johnson, General Manager 
of the Company, Look Over a Scrapbook Together 


Einstein—Accompanied by Mme. Gaby Casadesus, 
Albert Einstein, the eminent scientist, made an ap- 
pearance as a violinist recently in Princeton, N. J., 
before an audience of 350 at the Present Day Club in 
aid of refugee children in England. 

Monteux—Nancie Monteux, daughter of Pierre 
Monteux, conductor of the San Francisco Symphony 
and at one time of the Metropolitan Opera, was mar- 
ried in the Municipal Building, New York, on 
Jan. 28, to Simon Barendse. They will make their 
home in New York. 

Melchior—Between his Gétterdammerung’ appear- 
ance at the Metropolitan Opera House on the evening 
of Jan. 29, and in ‘Lohengrin’ at the special matinee 
on Jan. 31, Lauritz Melchior traveled to Washington 
where he opened the President’s Birthday Ball by 
singing ‘The Star-Spangled Banner’. 

Eddy—The governor of Wisconsin, Julius P. Heil, 
has formally commissioned Nelson Eddy, concert 
baritone and screen and radio star, as an honorary 
colonel on his staff. The governor has also directed 
the State Department of Agriculture to send Mr. 
Eddy a sample of Wisconsin cheese every month for 
the next two years. 

Stokowski—The War Department has announced 
that Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, will supervise the training of an 
eighty-five-piece band at Fort McArthur, Cal. The 
nucleus of the band will be that of the Third Coast 
Artillery of twenty-eight members, and twelve mem- 
bers of West Coast service bands. 

Tauber—Richard Tauber, who has become a sub- 
ject of Great Britain, has had all his property and 
assets in Germany confiscated, and if found on Ger- 
man soil he will be immediately turned over to the 
authorities. The given reason is that Mr. Tauber 
owes 1,000,000 marks capital flight tax due since 1938. 
The decree was signed by Vienna tax authorities. 

Menuhin—A new role for Yehudi Menuhin was 
that of triangle player which he assumed recently in 
a rhythm band at the East Side Settlement House 
among youngsters of six and seven years of age. The 
children, being impressed with Mr. Menuhin’s per- 
formance in ‘The Beautiful Blue Danube’, clamored 
for suggestions in violin technique, and were re- 
warded with a short lesson in how to hold a violin 


and a bow. 





KLEMPERER RESIGNS 
CITY SYMPHONY POST 


Barnett Takes Over Orchestra— 
Weissmann to Conduct in 
February 

Otto Klemperer resigned on Jan. 25 
from his post as conductor of the New 
York City Symphony Sunday night 
concerts presented at Carnegie Hall un- 
der the auspices of Mayor LaGuardia 
and the New York City WPA Music 
Project. Mr. Klemperer’s assistant, 
John Barnett, took over the leadership 
of the orchestra for the rest of the 
month. Horace Johnson, director of the 
project, stated that Frieder Weissmann, 
conductor of the New Jersey Sym- 
phony, has been engaged to conduct in 
February. 

Mr. Klemperer said that his resigna- 
tion followed a disagreement as to 
whether Wagner’s ‘Siegfried Idyll’ 
should be played by a small group of 
musicians as it was originally, or by the 
ull orchestra. He wished to keep to the 
original proportions of the work. Mr. 
Johnson said that there had been other 
disagreements, including the practice of 
admitting visitors to the rehearsal quar- 
ters of the orchestra at 205 East 67th 
Street, which was contrary to govern- 
ment regulations. Mr. Klemperer, who 
left Germany in 1933 with the rise of 
Hitler, has appeared as guest conductor 
of the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
ther leading organizations. He became 
conductor of the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic in 1933, resigning last year after 
an illness which had kept him in re- 
tirement during the whole season of 


1939-40. 


NEW WORKS PLANNED 
BY BALLET RUSSE 


Pan-American Cycle of Four 
Ballets To Be Given 
Next Season 
A Pan-American cycle of four bal- 
lets will be presented next season by the 
Original Ballet Russe under the spon- 
sorship of Col. W. de Basil. Plans for 
the forthcoming cycle were announced 
recently by Vernon Duke, composer of 
the current musical play, ‘Cabin In The 
Sky’, who will act as musical consul- 
tant and adviser to Col. de Basil. Nicolas 
de Molas will act as scenic consultant. 
Georges Balanchine will be choreo- 

graphic supervisor of the project. 

The four ballets to be selected will 
represent the works of Mexican, Cuban, 
Negro and native American composers. 
The first of these will be a posthumous 
work of the Mexican composer Syl- 
vestre Revueltas, who died last fall at 
the age of thirty-nine. His ballet, ‘La 
Coronela’, deals in four episodes with 
Mexican society at the end of the Por- 
forio Diaz dictatorship and at the be- 
ginning of the revolution. The heroine, 
‘La Coronela’, armed with gun and 
whip, represent the masses of Mexico. 

The Cuban ballet will also be a post- 
humous work; either by Amadeo Rol- 
dan or by Alessandro Caturla, both of 
whom, ironically, also died within the 
past year. 

Negro Ballet to Be Written by Still 

The Negro ballet, it is hoped, will be 
from the pen of William Grant Still, 
Negro composer whose ballet, ‘La Guia- 
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Still Going Strong 

Toscanini’s Magic Excites Chicago. 
The tense, nervous little magician is 
still an extraordinary wizard of music. 
He gives an extraordinary effect as of 
whipping the orchestra along by his 
own will power and nervous energy. 

1921 


Chicagoans in Manhattan 
Leoncavallo’s ‘Edipo Re’ has New 
York premiere with Ruffo. Other 
works of the week were ‘Our Lady's 
Juggler’ with Garden; ‘Manon’ with 
Yvonne Gall and Muratore; ‘Carmen’ 
with Garden, Muratore and Baklanoff ; 
‘Lakmé’ with Galli-Curci and Schipa; 
‘Otello’ with Charles Marshall, Raisa 
and Ruffo; ‘La Traviata’ with Galli- 
Curct, Schipa and Galeffi, and ‘Caval- 
leria Rusticana’ and ‘Pagliacci’ with 
Raisa and Riccardo Martin in the 
former and Alice Zeppilli, Edward 

Johnson and Ruffo in the latter. 

1921 


The Beginning of the Tragedy 
Caruso in the Shadows Wins Bitter 
Battle Against Death. Crucially Ill 
after Unexpected Relapse, Tenor Fights 
Way to Recovery After Science Has 
Done Its Last. Cheered by Personal 
Messages from Rulers of Nations He Is 
Reported Making Satisfactory Progress. 
1921 


How About It? 

Paderewski Back in America, Says 
He Will Play No More. Famous 
Pianist, Ex-Premiere of Poland, De- 
clares Piano its a Closed Chapter but 
Will Devote Some Time to Composi- 
tion. 


1921 


What Became of It? 

Senator Calls for $50,000 to Launch 
National School in Conservatory Bill. 
School to Be Under Control of General 
Board of Regents. 

1921 


The New Auditorium 
New York Gains Handsome Audi- 
torium in Town Hall. Building of 
Political Education League Embodies 
Latest Architectural Ideas. Exceptional 
Acoustics a Feature. 
1921 


blesse’, was presented a few years ago 
at the Eastman School of Music festi- 
val at Rochester, N. Y. 

The American ballet has not as yet 
been defintely chosen but will probably 
deal with the pilgrim period or with an 
early colonial theme. The composer 
has not as yet been selected. There is 
also a possibility of a Brazilian ballet to 
be added to the cycle. 

Both Col. de Basil and Mr. Duke plan 
to leave shortly for Havana and for 
Mexico City where they will interview 
choreographers and contemporary com- 
posers and when they will also investi- 
gate the possibilities of presenting the 
Pan-American ballet cycle in both the 
Cuban and Mexican capitals as well as 
in other major cities of Latin America. 





Newark Civic Opera Offers ‘Traviata’ 

The Newark Civic Opera Company, 
Santo D’Alia, president, was to give, in 
conjunction with the Newark Opera As- 
sociaiton, William Spada, conductor, a 
performance of ‘La Traviata’ at the 
Newark Opera House on Feb. 8. The 
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Principals in the Metro- 
politan Post-War Produc- 
tion of ‘Lohengrin’: Above 
Left to Right, Johannes 
Sembach as Lohengrin; 
Margaret Matzenauer as 
Ortrud; Clarence White- 
hill as Telramund. Right, 
Robert Blass as King 
Henry and Florence Eas- 
ton as Elsa 
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Conductors Identified with the Greater Philharmonic Orchestra, Merged with the National 
Symphony, from the Left: Josef Stransky, Regular Conductor; Willem Mengelberg and 
Artur Bodanzky, guests 
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three leading roles will be sung by An- 
nunciata Garrotto, soprano; Michael 
Bartlett, tenor, and Mario Cozzi, bari- 
tone. Other roles will be sung by 
Filippa Anfuso, Harold Friberg, Nicola 
Cacio and Nathan Korshin. 





John W. Erb Has Active Holiday Season 


Dr. John Warren Erb, conductor, re- 
cently completed a busy holiday sched- 
ule. Chief among his engagements was 
an appearance as speaker at the banquet 
of the Society of Ancient Instruments 
on Dec. 4 at the Ritz Carlton in Phila- 
delphia. On Dec. 8 he conducted the 
Musical Arts Chorus of Easton, Pa., in 
their annual Christmas Bach program 
with Felix Robert Mendelssohn as ’cello 
soloist. On Dec. 12 the Musical Arts 
Chorus of New York appeared at their 
president’s Reception and Concert at the 
Barnard Club. Ruth Strassman, piano 
protege of Dr. Erb, and Mr. Mendels- 
sohn were the soloists. Dr. Erb con- 
ducted. He also directed the Symphonic 
Society of the department of education 


of New York University in the Uni- 
versity Auditorium on Dec. 20, when 
John Schneider, ’cellist, was the soloist, 
and on Dec. 22 he conducted the Bronx- 
ville Women’s Club Choral Ensemble in 
a concert and pageant. The Club as- 
sisted Percy Grainger in his piano re- 
cital by singing several of his composi- 
tions. 





Tashamira to Visit Puerto Rico 


Tashamira has been engaged for a 
series of five dance recitals in Puerto 
Rico during the last two weeks of Feb- 
ruary. Sponsored by Pro Arte Musi- 
cal, she will appear in San Juan, Ponce 
and Mayaguez. Three programs in 
Havana are also under consideration. 
Early in the month the dancer will 
give recitals in Chicago, Detroit, St. 
Louis, Galesburg, St. Charles, Mo., and 
other mid-western cities. Several col- 
leges have arranged for a dance lecture 
demonstration for the physical educa- 
tion departments as a supplement to the 
recital program. 
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What Not to Expect 


Number of Cities in Which Concerts May Be Given Is Limited and 
Artists Should Have a Manager .and Local Representatives 
Wherever They Go—Programs Should Be Carefully Selected, for 
Standards Are High in Latin American, Nations—Knowled ge of 
the Musical Past of the United States Is Expected of Artists 


By CARLETON 


HE title of this article may sound 

smug. It is not intended to be 

anything but helpful to those who 
today are asking themselves, “Should | 
make a concert tour of Latin America ?” 
With the recent interest in national de- 
fense and the growing knowledge about 
South American music—whether it be 
the compositions of Villa-Lobos, the 
dance orchestra of Romeo Silva, or the 
singing of Carmen Miranda—there is a 
definite need for clarifying the situation. 
Again, the recent tours of the Youth 
Orchestra and the NBC Symphony have 
stirred North American imaginations. 

The music life of every continent is 
different and South America’s twenty 
odd republics present various problems. 
What are the things not to expect? In 
the first place, the number of cities 
where concerts may be given is limited. 
Save in Colombia, Mexico, Brazil and 
Argentina only the coastal towns may 
be visited for concert purposes with one 
or two exceptions, such as Quito. (Ap- 
pended to this article is a map and list 
of the more important centers and the 
theatres or concert halls which are prac- 
tical for visiting musicians.) There are 
local musical societies somewhat par- 
alleling community concert groups in 
some places, but an artist cannot expect 
to receive invitations from them unless 
he or she is fairly well known. 

Do not expect that you can organize 
a concert tour alone. You need to have 
a manager and local representatives 
wherever you go. Refusal to cooperate 
with the managers may also cause you 
a good deal of trouble and create bad 
feeling. The local musicians’ unions are 
apt to be as hard-hearted in Latin Amer- 
ica as they are in this country. Playing 
permits should be arranged before one 
leaves these shores. Do not minimize 
the costs of a concert'tour. It cannot 
be done on a shoestring. 

An Outline of Expenses 

What are the expenses for an artist 
giving a concert in an average Latin 
American hall? Roughly speaking, rent 
comes to $150; taxes and permit, $10; 
advertising, $15; printing, $15; billing, 
$15; local management, $25; total $225 
per concert. An individual should allow 
$20 a week for board, $15 for food and 
$15 for sundries, though it can be done 
for less. The round-trip to Buenos 
Aires via Rio de Janeiro is about $600; 
to Santiago on the west coast, approxi- 
mately $675; crossing from one city to 
the other, another $80. 

Do not present “just another pro- 
gram” if you are touring South Amer- 
ica. You should offer an individual 
note giving a distinct flavor to your con- 
cert. You will not interest people if you 
are just one more performer. A tour is 
only justified if you are making an un- 
usual contribution. 

One of the contrasts with concert life 
in the United States is the musical ap- 
petite of the aduiences. A _ successful 
musician may be expected to give from 
six to ten recitals in Buenos Aires, Rio 
de Janeiro or Santiago, whereas it is 
unusual for Jascha Heifetz, Josef Hof- 
mann or Albert Spalding to present 


more than three recitals per season in 


SPRAGUE SMITH 


T HESE pertinent observations by 
the Chief of the Music Division 
of the New York Public Library, 
former president of the American 
Musicological Society and head of 
the music committee for the Codrdi- 
nator of Cultural Relations between 
the American Republics, are the re- 
sult of a four-month tour of South 
America. Dr. Smith visited Caracas, 
Venesuela; Belem, Pernambuco; Ba- 
hia, Rio de Janeiro; Sao Paolo and 
Curitiba in Brasil; Montevideo, 
Uruguay; Buenos Aires and Cordoba, 
Argentina; Santiago, Chile; La Pas, 
Bolivia; Arequippa, Cusco and Lima 
in’ Peru; Quito, Ecuador and Bo- 
gota, Colombia. He mas able to con- 
sult outstanding musical personali- 
ties along the route and compile un- 
official reports for the American 
Council of Learned Societies, the 
New York Public Library and the 
Division of Cultural Relations in the 
State Department. Some of this ma- 
terial is published in the accompany- 
ing article. THE EpItTor 


any city of the United States. Half a 
dozen programs, of course, tax the re- 
sources of some soloists who have not a 


large repertory in concert-shape. <A 
South American trip for them may be a 
tremendous strain mentally. At the 


same time, if an artist “can take it” such 
a tour develops him greatly. Variety is 
the spice of life and it is good for a per- 
former to break away from the few- 
piece repertory. 

Most artists should not count on large 
profits. Indeed, unless they are for- 
tunate, some cannot even expect to make 
money. A well-known name here may 
not be popular there. By and large, 
merit is appreciated more than an out- 
dated reputation. At the same time a 
pianist who has performed successfully 
at Town Hall in New York and received 
good notices can make a tour of South 
America, play in leading cities, have a 
succés d’estime and lose money. A tour 
may cost an artist as much as a three- 
thousand-dollar deficit and no one will 
be to blame. If a player has decided to 
go, he or she must realize that the situa- 
tion is similar to that of Europe during 
the 1920’s. American artists went 
abroad often giving concerts at a loss 
and the only thing they had to show on 
their return was a set of notices. 

Did some of those musicians, who 
played in Brussels, Paris, Berlin, Vienna 
and Rome do much harm? Some Euro- 
peans thought so, although it is hard to 
gauge the ill effects. Latin Americans 
today, at any rate, are not so lenient or 
charitable as the Europeans were imme- 
diately after the War. The visit of any 
but the finest artists may prove a boom- 
erang and friends of the United States 
in the southern continent believe that 
casual inter- American music visits 
should be restrained. 

An exchange of musicians does not 
necessarily bring about good relations 
between countries. It is the quality, not 
the quantity, that counts. 

Do not consider yourself necessarily 
qualified for a trip without considerable 
forethought. The requirements for play- 
ing in a foreign country may not be the 
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Larry Gordon, Staff Photographer 


Carleton Sprague Smith 


same as those which have brought suc- 
cess here. A surprising number of our 
citizens seem to regard themselves as 
especially selected by Providence to 
carry the gospel of music to Latin 
America. They apply to foundations, 
the government, or the Pan-American 
Union to be sent South as representa- 
tives of North American culture. The 
word culture is invariably stressed, 
though some musicians scarcely under- 
stand what the word means. 

It cannot be stated often enough that 
the Latin Americans are extremely well- 
informed musically and that the concert- 
going public below the Rio Grande is 
used to the best. There are fewer con- 
certs than in the United States, and the 
average standard is probably higher. 
Iturbi, Feuermann, Claudio Arrau, Stra- 
vinsky, Szigeti, Casals, Artur Rubin- 
stein, Marian Anderson, Milstein, and 
others are well known by the concert- 
going public in Latin America. It is in- 
correct to visualize a starving virgin 
continent panting for music, regardless 
of what it is, to whet its appetite. 

Some Pertinent “Do Nots” 

For those traveling South I should 
like to set down here a few ideas, to- 
gether with some miscellaneous Do Nots. 

Do not expect to find good pianos al- 
ways available. They may be obtained 
but arrangements should be made well 
in advance. Do not be astonished if 
publicity does not automatically follow 
when you arrive in a town. Your man- 
ager may not be to blame either. You 
should have photographs of yourself to 
give away in case they are asked for. 

Do not look for endless and lavish en- 
tertainment by people along the route. 


United States travelers, “official” as well 
as unofficial, have done their best to 
make the average American voyager 
suspect, and local people are becoming 
rather wary as to whom they invite and 
entertain. 

According to our standards South 
Americans sometimes allow themselves 
to be imposed on. It is part of their 
conception of good breeding and hospi- 
tality, but they don’t like it. Too much 
enthusiastic “friendship” will cause the 
most convival musician—be he com- 
poser, player or conservatory head—to 
crack eventually —and his wife will 
never want to see you again. Do not be 
surprised if musicians ask how they can 
come to the United States. Refrain, 
however, from encouraging them to 
make trips North until you are sure that 
they will not encounter union difficulties. 

If you are making a tour, do not fail 
to write letters of thanks to the people 
who have been helpful to you. A good 
impression may be completely nullified 
by insufficient recognition of courtesies 
received. 

Do not expect to find traveling facili- 
ties so well organized as in the United 
States. Planes and boats are apt to be 
booked well in advance and trains just 
do not exist between some of the impor- 
tant cities. Do not expect to find an ex- 
tensive road system paralleling that of 
the United States. 

It is inadvisable to give concerts at 
high altitudes until you have become ac- 
climated. Do not try to rush things 
anywhere. One should not expect that 
all the food one eats will agree with one. 

Remember that South Americans are 

(Continued on page 220) 
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SOUTH AMERICA WELCOMES FOREIGN ARTISTS 


Buenos Aires Impresario Says 
People of Southern Continent 
Flock to Hear Visiting Mu- 
sicians—Societies Aid Musical 
Culture 


HE development of music in South 

America runs the same course as life 
in general. The Spanish-American 
countries are advancing with enormous 
strides towards their great aims. 
Thanks to their struggle for success, a 
large group of outstanding men have 
become great favorites along artistic 
lines. I refer to the three countries 
which I know best, Argentina, Brazil 
and Uruguay, giving special attention 
to the first one as I am naturally better 
acquainted with it. However, the musi- 
cal movement is acquiring more interest- 
ing aspects day by day in all these coun- 
tries. Twenty or thirty years ago, ama- 
teurs, those who really enjoyed good 
music, were very few. We remember 
the time when only fifty people went to 
listen to Pablo Casals. But nowadays, it 
can be said that the number of listeners 
is as large with us as in any of the 
world’s famous musical centers where 
musicians have been thoroughly appre- 
ciated for a longer time, and it is not 
uncommon to have only one artist stay 
on at the same theatre for three or four 
weeks and giving of ten to twelve con- 
certs. The most extraordinary of these 
cases was the Lener Quartet that played 
thirty-six times in Buenos Aires. 


Many Musical Societies 

This could not have happened with- 
out a spiritual development of the peo- 
ple. Although an unfortunate lack of 
enthusiasm for fine music is still ob- 
vious, in some localities, the cities of 
Rosario, Santa Fé, Bahia Blanca, Cér- 
doba, Tucuman, Mendoza and La Plata 
are recognized exceptions. Most of these 
cities have musical societies. “El Cir- 
culo” in Rosario is the oldest in the 
Argentine. Its president, Doctor Carlos 
J. Diaz Guerra, is not only well known 
as a lawyer but also as a linguist and a 
musicologist. In Santa Fé the engineers 
Mr. Mai and Mr. Grewel have suc- 
ceeded in maintaining the love and en- 
thusiasm for music, thanks to their con- 
sistent effort in cultural work. They 
have turned “Amigos del Arte” into a 
society which is frequented by all the 
intellectuals of that rich city. In Bahia 
Blanca, there is the old “Asociacién 
Cultural” and in Tucuman, Sarah Car- 
reras, head of the “Sociedad Filar- 
monica” has been making every effort 
in behalf of the artists on their tours and 
to introduce them to the public. 


Impresario for Four Countries 


The concert organization I am direct- 
ing under my name, includes four coun- 
tries: Argentina, Uruguay, Chile and 
Brazil. For several years have I pre- 
sented in their principal cities the world 
renowned artists of the world. Among 
those are Marian Anderson, contralto; 
the French pianist Alfred Cortot; An- 
drés Segovia, famous for his unique 
playing of the guitar ; Alexander Borow- 
sky, who was acclaimed in a cycle of 
Bach’s works; Frederick Lamond, Scot- 
tish pianist, pupil of Liszt; the Lener 
Quartet; Conchita Badia, Spanish 
singer, unknown yet in the United 
States, and many others whose names 
would fill many pages. However, I can 


hardly refrain from naming some South 
American artists that have been pre- 
sented under my direction: the young 





Uruguayan pianist Nibya Marifio Bel- 
lini, Lia Cimaglia, Marisa Regules, 
Maria Inés Gomez Carillo, who have 
been awarded special scholarships by the 
Argentine Government. Two of these 
young pianists are now on their way to 
North America. 

Among visiting artists appearing this 
season under my management are Ye- 
hudi Menuhin in fifteen concerts in 
Brazil, the Argentine and Uruguay, 
Alfred Cortot, the French pianist, in 
a series of thirty concerts. 

Institutes Prize Contest 

Another subject I would like to men- 
tion is the prize my organization estab- 
lished for pianists under fifteen years of 
age, in a contest called ‘“Precocity.” 
Florencia Guillermina Raitzin was 
awarded the first prize, receiving also 
the right to participate in a concert or- 
ganized by me. 

Tours of the great artists in South 
America are not only a great factor 
in the cultural development of those 
countries but of great material benefit 
to the artists themselves. Life in the 
countries already mentioned is inexpen- 
sive compared to life in the United 
States. The purchasing value of the 
peso in the Argentine is approximately 
equal to that of the United States dol- 
lar. The visit to Rio de Janeiro is 
really a revelation to those who have 
never seen anything of these beautiful 
places. Nature has been so generous 
with this continent that the first 1m- 
pression of it stays in one’s memory for- 
ever. Buenos Aires is similar to New 
York in climate, although not so ex- 
treme either in Winter or in Summer. 
It is completely European, its buildings 
and planning marked by refinement and 
good taste. Montevideo is a small city 
with its 700,000 inhabitants, but pos- 
sesses a singular attraction. In neither 
of these cities are there any concert 
halls so that artists have to give their 
concerts whenever they find a theatre 
available. It is one of my purposes 
to build an auditorium in Buenos 
Aires, which can be used at any time. 

This is my first visit to the United 
States; a great country that has reached 
the highest point in its destiny. I find 
that the power of its industry is joined 
to the vigor of its science and of its 
art. After concentrating for a few days 
on the musical life and judging by 
what I have seen so far, I have ob- 
served that there is a real legion of 
amateurs, that is, genuine lovers of 
music, which is following the course 


Bernardo Iriberi 
(Left), South Amer- 
ican Concert 


Manager 


Ernesto De Quesada, 
President of Con- 
ciertos Daniel 


Representative in America of 
Conciertos Daniel Feels Artis- 
tic Exchange Between the 
Continents Is Growing—Pan- 
American Art Seen as Neces- 
sity 


OSE SCHRAML of the South 

American organization Conciertos 
Daniel, of which Ernesto de Quesada is 
president, is making a tour of music 
centers in the United States. The firm 
of Conciertos Daniel has for thirty 
years been a leading bureau for artists 
appearing throughout Central and 
South America, as well as Mexico and 
other countries. 

Artistic exchange between the conti- 
nents is growing, according to Mr. 
Schraml, and this year many musicians 
are scheduled to tour in the countries 
covered by his organization. Pianists 
are especially popular in South Amer- 
ica. Among those who will tour there 
this year are Vladimir Horowitz, Poldi 
Mildner, Mieczylaw Munz and Daniel 
Ericourt. José Iturbi and his sister, 
Amparo, have aroused enthusiasm both 
in solo recitals and in two-piano con- 
certs. By special arrangement with S. 
Hurok, the DeBasil Ballet Russe, will 
tour in South America next year. Sai 
Shoki, the Korean dancer, has already 
appeared in South American cities. 

Conciertos Daniel also acts as the 
representative of conductors. At present 
Gregor Fitelberg of Warsaw is con- 
ducting in Buenos Aires and in Chile. 
Other orchestral leaders who have ap- 
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of its best artistic manifestations, en- 
couraged by a spontaneous popular ap- 
proval. 

If this great country and its South 
American neighbors would create an art 
of their own which would free them 
from the tutorship exercised by Eu- 
rope, it would mean a very great stride 
ahead. I am sure that this fair as- 
piration will not take long in realizing 
itself because in the creation of mas- 
terpieces and in the preparation and 
training of interpreters, each one of 
these countries is showing very marked 
progress. BERNARDO [RIBERI 





Domingo Santa Cruz, Chilean 
Musician, Visits U. S. 


Domingo Santa Cruz, one of Chile’s 
outstanding composers and organizer 
of the School of Fine Arts as well as 
being founder of the journal, Revista 
de Arte, arrived in the United States 

















Larry Gordon 
José Schraml, Representative of 
Conciertos Daniel 


peared in South America include Erich 
Kleiber, Fritz Busch, Nikolai Malko 
and the late Egon Pollak. 

The remoter music centers of South 
America are being reached by concert 
artists these days, according to Mr. 
Schraml, including those in northern 
Brazil, Ecuador, Colombia, Peru and 
Chile. A violinist well known in South 
America, Ricardo Odnoposoff of Ar- 
gentina, will come soon to appear in the 
United States. He is but one of the 
many musicians who take part in the 
lively international musical exchange 
presided over by Conciertos Daniel. 
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last month in response to an invitation 
from the division of cultural relations 
of the Department of State. Mr. 
Santa Cruz is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Chile and has studied ex- 
tensively in Europe. Also included in 
the invitation was Carlos Humeres di- 
rector of the School of Fine Arts in 
Santiago, music critic on the Santiago 
paper, El Mercurio. 





Iturbi Plays for Chilean Visitors 
in Rochester 


RocHEsSTER, Feb. 5.—Students from 
the University of Chile who visited 
Rochester for two days recently with 
Dr. Delos Canfield, Spanish professor 
at the University of Rochester, acting 
as guide, were entertained by José 
Iturbi while they were at the Eastman 
School of Music. Mr. Iturbi played the 
piano for them. M.E. W. 
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BELOW THE EQUATOR 


Indo-Latin Forms and Figures 


OUNTRIES where the water-line 

* between the native and assimi- 

lated culture is still very clear 

and the arteries of assimilation still visi- 

ble, are, of course, the best natural hunt- 
ing ground for musical science. 

The South American countries em- 
phatically belong in this class. And, 
what is more, the visibility of the inter- 
play of ancient melos, the already as- 
similated and the brand new elements 
attacking the old from without, pro- 
vide us with an endurance test for 
present-day means and doctrines. 

Such a lesson is highly valuable for 
our creative musician and the observer 
as well. It is also instructive and, in- 
deed, astonishing to see how the sheer 
physical traits of those American south- 
lands are mirrored in their present-day 
musical thought. 

Take Villa-Lobos, for example— 
Heitor Villa-Lobos of Brazil, the pre- 
mier composer below the equator. At 
first glance one finds his music a down- 
pour of most incongruous fluxes of 
melody, sonority and color seemingly 
unrelated. 

What have the choros of Villa- 
Lobos, those very unusual, earth fla- 
vored, dance-like orgiastic ensembles, 
now choruses, now instrumental duets, 
then stormy orchestral rhapsodies; 
what have they to do with the same 
composer’s Bachinas, so moving in 
their peculiar stylization of a Bach pat- 
tern, Indo-Latin voices floating above 
and around it as shining satellites glid- 
ing about a star? What relates those 
gigantic musical waterfalls like the 
Amazonas or the orchestral Choros No. 
8, stunning in their color fury and 
madly streaming rhythms, what links 
them to the enchanting, radiant, serene 
polyphonic (and diatonic) choruses 
written for the Rio de Janeiro children ? 

However, there is nothing in Villa- 
Lobos’s music that reflects better the 
virgin traits of his land than these cy- 
clopean discrepancies and _ spiritual 
cleavages. 

The land itself is so. You are thrown 
from the amiable hills surrounding San- 
tos to the terrifying forests and pirana- 
infested streams of the Rio Negro. 
Having feasted your eyes on the smiling 
round mounds and roadbeds of red clay 
of the southern Brazilian seashore, you 
can be catapulted in a few hours by 
plane into the awesome, danger- and 


death-ridden jungles of the upper Ama- 
zon, 

But for all the polar discrepancies 
and contradictions in the music of 
Villa-Lobos, for all the ethnic and phy- 
sical reflections in his art of a land so 
full of the unpredictable, there is in the 
tonal speech of this composer a definite 
spiritual stem which comes, naturally, 
from the ethnic basis of his composite 
race. 

I speak of the strong Indo-Latin stem 
of the music of Villa-Lobos. With all 
the unexpected sway and fling of his 
creative onrush there is something 
monolithic in the center of his creation, 
whether it is the opening movement of 
‘Saudades das selvas brasilieras’, with 


By Lazare SAMINSKY 


classic, to Carlos Gomez, whose hun- 
dredth anniversary was recently cele- 
brated, and to Lorenzo Fernandez, an- 
other important leader of today’s music 
in Brazil. Or scrutinize the more sober 
and cosmopolitan phalanx of the con- 
temporary Argentinians, the brilliant 
Castro brothers, very Latin, very South 
American; the manifold and _ highly 
gifted Jacobo Ficher, the subtle Hono- 
rio Siccardi, the sternly radical Juan 
Carlos Paz. Do this, and you will be 


able to follow the entire ladder of com- 
plication, the widening of a tonal means 
and a sharpening of expression which 
a swiftly 


growing young culture 





Eminent Brazilian Musicians Photographed with Lazare Saminsky at the Opening of His Recent 
South American Concert Tour at the Society of Artists in Rio de Janeiro. Standing, Left to 
Right: Dr. Itiberé da Cunha, Music Editor of Correio da Manha; Lorenzo Fernandez, Composer; 
Dr. Luiz Heitor Corréa de Azevedo of the University of Rio. Sitting: Mr. Saminsky, Margaret 
E. Steward, Writer on South American Music, and Lisa Peppercorn Bauer, Pianist and Writer 


their languid Latin expression, or the 
tornado-driven Choros No. 8. 


Because of their extraordinary trans- 


parency, the lines that divide the native 
and the assimilated make it easy to 
watch the musico-biological process of 
the life of a virgin musical culture. 


Take the whole output of Villa-Lobos 


and range it in order of increasing tonal 
complication. Or follow the line of Bra- 
zilian music history—from Father Gar- 


cia, the Eighteenth Century Brazilian 
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shows. And also, you will be able to 
watch in music the working of the 
great biological law— 
autogeny repeats phil- 
ogeny, that is, the de- phe 
velopment of an indi- 


vidual rehearses the 
history of the entire = 
genus. % 
In trying to find 
order in the whirl- 


ing chaos of form and 
and figure and tonal 
color and ethical mix- 
ture which, boiling to- 
gether, produce that 
extraordinary brew— 
South American music 
—I believe the best 
method of clarification 
would be that of an 
ancient Hindu geom- 
etrician. He stripped 
his theorem of 
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Heitor Villa-Lobos: Choros No. 8 


all argument but arranged his geo- 
metrical design in such a manner as to 
make the consequence self-evident, and 
over the theorem so set he wrote one 
word: “Look!” 

Besides, I shall not busy myself here 
with music that follows the smooth, un- 
disturbed route of historical and racial 
tradition, the self-evident tradition. I 

(Continued on page 220) 
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Jacobo Ficher: Oboe Sonata 





Juan Carlos Paz: Third Piano Sonata 
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Domingo Santa Cruz: ‘Arabesco’ 
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BELOW THE EQUATOR 


(Continued from page 219) 
therefore, pass by—reluctantly 
spacious, luminous, lucidly 
Latin works of Juan José Castro, the 
leading composer of Argentina; turn 
away from the delectable songs of Ho- 
norio Siccardi of Buenos Aires and 
from the full-blooded, gay rhapsodic 
roundels of Afro-Brazilian Mignone. 

I shall limit myself to those creative 
musicians below the equator whose 
thought lies on direct line of the process 
we wish to look into, undisturbed by the 
rest. I mean the clear line of growth 
from the seed of ethnic melos into 
highly complex contemporary forms, 
complex inwardly or in its outer tonal 
raiment, taking on, on its way to higher 


shall, 


so — the 


sut it is not necessary to compass 
the gigantic thicket of South American 
music, dissect all the monosyllabic and 
the complex forms that are to be found 
there, to arrive at a lesson as to the 
tendency of its growth. One man suf- 
fices, 

Let us look again at the springhead 
of Villa-Lobos’s creation and then at 
the whirling delta of his tonal stream, 
and you will know the story. 

The easy going, debonair Latin melos 
of the opening movement in the ‘Sau- 
dades das selvas brasilieras’ is later 
deployed over a darkening file of tonal 
clusters. 

And the ‘Tres poemas indigenas’, 
poems for voice and piano, manifestly 





Second more 


‘Saudades Das Selvas' Opening 


form, all the sharp condiments of mod- 
ern art. 

My tables, arranged in order of 
mounting intellectual and tonal com- 
plexity must of necessity be crude and 
abrupt, but they are, I believe, as help- 
ful as the neat plan of the Hindu mathe- 
matician mentioned above. 

This is how the picture of South 
America creative music looks to at least 


bg ht £. EPL 


of a still later period, showing only a 
slightly acid harmonic texture at the 
opening, rushes, in the third poem 
‘lara’, into a real polytonal storm. 

But when Villa Lobos reaches the 
upper rung of his scale of complexity, 
we have the full fury of the racial— 
polyharmonic — Afro-American—lIndo- 
Latin ocean of color and dynamics rip- 
ping through the music wuniversum, 


Pc 





‘Tres Poemas Indigenas' 


‘ 


one ohserver. 

Ranging South American music, ac- 
cording to the aesthetic idea guiding 
it, | would suggest this classification : 

-(a) Literary folklorism— 

Vicente Ascone of Uruguay, Alberto 
Ginastera of Argentina, both authors of 
operas on local Indo-Latin subjects, and 
such. This current is intensified by a 
nationalism of pictorial nature. 

(b) Musician folklorism— 

Luis Gianneo of Tucuman, North Ar- 
gentine, Lorenzo Fernandez of Brazil, 
both deeply steeped in the employ of 
Indo-Latin tunes and rhythms; Andres 
Sas of Peru, delicate stylizer of the an- 
cient Inca song. . 


(c) Cosmopolitan current— 
Jacobo Ficher of Buenos Aires; Car- 
los Estrada of Montevideo. 


(d) Radical modernism— 

Juan Carlos Paz of Argentine; Do- 
mingo Santa Cruz of Chile. 

Ranging South American music as 
a ladder of increasing tonal complica- 
tions, I would sketch the rounds this 
way: 

Simon pure folklorists—Folklorists in 
classical musical dress—Cosmopolitans 
of classical persuasion—Cosmopolitans 
of modernist persuasion—Radicals and 
atonalists. 


those formidable orchestral tutti in 
‘Amazonas’ and ‘Choros No. 8. 

It is, however, the Indo-Latin fer- 
ment that always comes back, in Villa- 
Lobas or in the others. Of course, the 
naive folklorist tendency is fast dying. 
But the breeze of contemporary thought 
and the subtle complex overtones of 
emotion and color impregnate the inde- 
structible Indo-Latin melodic spirit with 
a new significance. It is this melos, as 
the stronger force, that puts to use the 
tonal acquisitions of our day and con- 
trives to swallow them and thus create 
new forms fascinating to our ears, those 
of the new listener. 





Havana Welcomes Cuban Artists 

Havana, Jan. 28.—Pro Arte Musical 
gave its members an opportunity on 
Jan. 15 to hear the Cuban soprano Caro- 
lina Segrera, who had been absent from 
Cuba for many years. A large audience 
greeted her and enthusiastically received 
her singing of arias, and songs and 
Spanish Carols, by Joaquin Nin, accom- 
panied by the composer at the piano. 
For the remainder of her program her 
accompanist was Vincent de Sola. The 
Sociedad de Conciertos gave its monthly 
concert on Jan. 23 at the Pro Arte 
Salon. The interpreters were the young 
Rumanian violinist, Alexandre Prilutchi 
and the Cuban pianist, Albert Falcon. 


N. B. 
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POSERS OF 
ARGENTINA 


Above: Juan José 
Castro (Left) and 
José Maria Castro. 
Right: Luis Gianneo 





What Not to Expect 
of South America 
(Continued from page 217) 


more formal in their dress than North 
Americans. A pair of striped trousers 
and a black jacket are in order for after- 
noon and evening parties and receptions. 
Women should wear black most of the 
time. We must not permit our southern 
neighbors to wine and dine us constantly 
or invite them ourselves four times a 
week. You are expected to give a 
luncheon or tea to people who have en- 
tertained you, but not to exaggerate 
your hospitality. Excessive lavishness 
invites ridicule or scorn. 

Since you will be questioned about the 
United States and its musical life, you 
should have a knowledge of our past and 
present: Colonial psalms and ballads, the 
hymnology and minstrelsy of the nine- 
teenth century and familiarity with con- 
temporary popular and serious music. 
If you are unacquainted with your coun- 
try’s musical production you will not be 
much respected. Read before leaving: 

John Tasker Howard: ‘Our American Music’. 
New York, T. Y. Crowell Rev. Ed. 1939. 

John Tasker Howard: ‘Our Contemporary 
Composers, American Music in the 20th century’, 
New York, T. Y. Crowell, to appear in April, 
1941. 

Claire Reis: ‘Composers in America’. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1938. 


Winthrop Sargeant: ‘Jazz, Hot and Hybrid’. 
New York Arrow Editions, 1938. 


William Treat Upton: ‘Art Song in America’. 
Boston, Oliver Ditson, 1930. 


Carl Sandburg: ‘American Song Bag’. New 
York, Harcourt Brace, 1927. 


John Avery Lomax: ‘American Ballads and 
Folk Songs’. New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1934, 

It is essential that you present North 
and South American pieces in your con- 
certs. If you take time to learn local 
works your way will be easier. In some 
countries such as Brazil there are laws 
requiring a native composition on every 
program. Eschew works that interna- 
tionally known artists have presented; 
comparisons will be distinctly to your 
disadvantage. Do not perform too many 
transcriptions, as they are generally un- 
popular. Do not make promises which 
you know you cannot keep, but at the 
same time do not become annoyed if 
promises made to you are not fulfilled. 


Some Latin American Studies 
You should familiarize yourself with 
the following studies on Latin American 
music before making the trip. 


William Berrien: ‘Some Considerations regard- 
ing contemporary Latin American Music’ in: 





Grifin, C. C. Concerning Latin American Cul- 
ture, New York, 1940. P. 151-180. 

William Berrien: ‘Latin American Composers 
and their Problems’ in: Pan American Union 
Bulletin. Part I, October 1937, Part II, 
November 1937. 

Francisco Curt Lange: ‘Colonial 
Latin American Lands’ in: Music 
September 1939, P. 8. 


Music in 
America. 


Nicolas Slonimsky: ‘South American com- 
posers’ in: Musical America. Feb. 10, 1940, 
P. 281-287. 


Nicolas Slonimsky: ‘Music under the Southern 
Cross’: Christian Science Monitor Weekly Maga- 
zine Section. March 18, 1939. 


Eleanor Hague: ‘Latin American Music’, past 
and present, Santa Ana, Calif. 1924. 


These works are by no means ex- 
haustive nor will one agree with every- 
thing in them. On the other hand, to 
be an intelligent traveler one should be 
informed about Latin American music. 
It is advisable to acquaint yourself in 
an amateur way with local folk and pop- 
ular pieces since they give the flavor of 
the southern continent. You should 
have a general knowledge of Latin 
American geography and history and 
speak some Spanish or Portuguese. 
Hotel porters conversant with foreign 
languages are rarer than in Europe. It 
is advisable to have travelers’ checks or 
a letter of credit on such an organization 
as the National City Bank, which has 
branches or agents in most of the im- 
portant cities. It is also wise to carry 
insurance on one’s baggage. And last, 
but not least, do not fail to praise the 
good qualities of the local musicians. 
There may be some of them sitting in 
the audience who are better players or 
singers than you are. 





Chilean Musical Institute 
| en the past fifteen years Chilean 


musicians have been making deter- 
mined efforts to raise the general stand- 
ard of musical activity in their country. 
These efforts recently culminated in the 
creation of the Instituto de Extensién 
Musical, which came into existence as 
the result of a government decree dated 
Oct. 11, 1940. This Institute embraces 
every field of musical performance and 
its ramifications are of national scope. 
The executive power is vested in a 
Council, of which the President is ex 
officio, the Dean of the Faculty of Fine 
Arts of the University of Chile, in 
Santiago. 

The present incumbent of this office, 
Senor Domingo Santa Cruz Wilson, is 
now in the United States, studying our 
musical institutions. According to 
the law, funds for the maintenance of 
the Institute are derived from a special 
tax on amusements, which is expected 
to amount to some three million pesos 
annually (about $100,000). In addi- 
tion, the Institute is allowed the use of 
the Municipal Theatre in Santiago, and 
of all the municipal theatres throughout 
the country. In return, it must lend the 
use of its musical forces—orchestra, 
chorus, ballet-—to the municipal theatres. 

For its orchestral organization, the 
Institute has taken over the Asociacion 
Nacional de Conciertos Sinfdénicos, 
sponsored since 1930 by the University 
of Chile, which is henceforth to be 
known as the Orquesta Sinfénica de 
Chile. The artistic director and regular 
conductor of the orchestra is Armando 
Carvajal. During the current season 


guest conductors have included Erich 
Kleiber, G. Fitelberg, Albert Wolff, 


Juan José Castro (of Argentina) and 
Guillermo Espinosa (of Colombia). 
The Institute has many other am- 
bitious plans, including opera and cham- 
ber music events, which will be discussed 
in a later issue. 
GILBERT CHASE 











Ravel in 1907, When He Was Still Wear- 
ing a Beard 


of the great composer who was later 

to become one of my dearest and 
most honored friends. I was then a boy 
at the Paris Conservatory, and Ravel’s 
works were great favorites of all the 
students there. With a fellow musician 
I was attending a concert at the Salle 
Gaveau, where some Ravel music was 


| REMEMBER vividly my first sight 


being played. My friend jogged my 
arm. “There he is!”—and we saw a 
slim, bearded man entering the hall. 


with an elderly lady on his arm, Bril- 
liant black eyes and the beard which he 
wore until the war made Ravel's face 
the distinguishing aspect of his appear- 
ance. The high forehead and long nar- 
row jaw were so like those of a typical 
Eighteenth Century philosopher that 
one could almost imagine him with a 
little peruque. I watched him as he 
helped the elderly lady to her seat, and 
noticed the tender care he showed her. 
She was his mother, and to her he gave 
the great affection of his life. He lived 
with her, cared for her passionately. 
After her death he could no longer bear 
to remain in the home which they had 
shared in Paris, and it was soon after 
that he moved to the country, where he 
lived for the rest of his life. 

Some years later, I at last had the 
fortune of meeting him at a concert of 
my own, at the Théatre du Vieux Co- 
lombier, the rebuilt barn in the Mont- 
parnasse neighborhood directed by 
Jacques Copeau, where many exciting 
concerts of the ‘Avant Guard’ music 
were given under the aegis of the Re- 
vue Musicale. The little theatre, which 
held less than 200 people, was on that 
particular Saturday afternoon a ‘céna- 
cle’ of all the enthusiasts for modern 
and advanced music. I played Ravel’s 
Toccata and his Sonatina, with the un- 
easy consciousness that he was in the 
audience. Later he came backstage and 
paid me one of the greatest compliments 
I have ever had, saying, “From the way 
you play, I believe you must compose 
music, too”. He asked me to learn and 
play his ‘Gaspard de la Nuit’, a suite 
which was rarely played at that time. It 
was to play this suite for him that I 
first visited him at his country home at 
Montfort l’Amaury. 


Ravel’s Cottage in the Country 
Later there were many happy visits 
with him there. The place was a small 
cottage, about thirty kilometers from 
Paris, known as the Belvédére (the 
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eMemories of 


Com poser’s Brilliant Black Eyes and Beard Were the Dis- 
tinguishing Features of His Appearance in His Youth— 
His Reticence About Works in the Process of Being 
Created and His Method of Working Out His Musical 
Ideas in His Head Before Putting Them Into Manuscript 


—His Later Years. 


beautiful view), and, indeed, except for 
the big chateau above it, it commanded 
the finest outlook in all the valley. 
There was an unusually lovely garden 
around the house and an orchard of fine 
fruit trees. Ravel’s own private rooms 
showed no signs of work. He never left 
any manuscripts around, nor discussed 
any work which was in progress. But 
everywhere in his salons were the tiny 





only come alive at night”. It was not 
unusual for him to sit up, talking or 
working, until five in the morning, then 
to stay in bed until three in the after- 
noon. His only companion was an el- 
derly housekeeper, Mme. Reveleau, who 
had worked for his mother as well, and 
who used to expostulate vainly on his 
late hours. A soirée in Paris meant a 
good excuse for staying up late. IT can 


One of the La:t Portraits of Ravel 


bibelots of which he was a passionate 
collector. Any miniature glass object 
enchanted him, and he even had a shelf 
of used electric light bulbs because he 
liked their colors. He loved all sorts of 
mechanical toys and animals. Later | 
was to see this interest reflected in two 
of his dramatic works: the opening 
scene of ‘L’Heure Espagnole’, where he 
has made the various clocks become 
animated and all strike at once; and in 
‘L’Enfant et les Sortiléges’, where in the 
child’s dream, all the furniture comes to 
life. 

At Montfort L’Amaury it was Ra- 
vel’s habit to work at night. “I do not 
live during the day”, he once said; “J 





remember, after a joint concert in Bar- 
celona, which lasted until twelve thirty, 
that we went to the terrace of a nearby 
cafe. We sat and talked there until four 
in the morning, and then very reluct- 
antly Ravel consented to go home to 
bed. 

He loved to talk to me about his mu- 
sical favorites, and we shared the same 
god, Mozart. He thought that Mozart 
was the model for all composers; de- 
clared that even in the most modern 
music it was sometimes necessary to go 
back to Mozart for inspiration and 
guidance. He pleaded with his pupils to 
study Mozart. Only a few pupils were 
allowed to work with him, and to these 
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By ROBERT CASADESUS 








Robert Casadesus 


he also strongly recommended for study 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s two books on or- 
chestration, He used to laugh at the fact 
that Rimsky would often cite examples 
from his own works with the comment, 
“This is an example of how you should 
not do it!” 


Tours With the Composer in Europe 

He often talked to me about other 
works which he enjoyed in the course 
of our trips together, while we toured 
France and Spain and England for four 
seasons of Ravel concerts. He loved 
Chopin and considered the ‘Barcarolle’ 
a sublime piece of music. He urged me 
to work on the ‘Tarantella’ and believed 
that this work had influenced such com- 
Borodin. He loved Chabrier 
for his colorful harmonies and felt that 
he had opened doors to modern har- 
monies; Saint Saéns for his purity and 
form; and acknowledged a 
great music debt to his teacher, Gabriel 
Fauré, He admitted also that his early 
works such as the Quartet had been 
harmonically influenced by Debussy, 
whom he loved and respected. It is 
worthy of note that there was only a 
difference of thirteen years between De- 
bussy and Ravel, and that the revolu- 
tionary impact which Debussy’s works 
had on French music came at a time 
when Ravel was about fifteen years old. 
But let us not forget that ten years 
later it was Debussy who was influ- 
enced by the younger composer, and 
who received his first inspiration for 
‘Reflects dans l’eau’ and ‘Jardins sous la 
pluie’ from Ravel’s ‘Jeux d’eau’, written 
in 1895, and for his ‘Soirée dans Gre- 
nade’ from Ravel’s ‘Habanera’. 

Ravel once told me that he had an 
entire composition worked out in his 
head before he put pen to paper. Once 
he had thought it out, the actual writing 
was very fast. He felt that the only 
right way to compose was to rewrite 
and revise and make as many drafts as 
possible, after geting the original ver- 
sion down on paper. He never spared 
himself, 

One day in Havre he confided to me 
that he was at work on a new composi- 
tion. This was unusual, for he was or- 
dinarily very reticent about his own 
music, and once it was finished, popular 
acclaim was a matter of indifference to 
him. But this time he said: “This piece 
[ am working on will be so popular 
even the fruit peddlers will whistle it 

(Continued on page 225) 


posers as 


sense of 
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NEW MUSIC: Gretchaninoff Compositions Issued—New Violin _Transcriptions 


NEW WORKS BY GRETCHANINOFF 
FOR BOTH ORGAN AND CHORUS 

Y INCE settling in this country the Rus- 
J sian composer, A. Gretchaninoff, has 
not been resting on his laurels, as is at- 
tested by new works from his pen just 
released by the H. W. Gray Co. One is 
a set of Three Pieces for Organ bearing 
the opus number 159 and consisting of an 
Adagio, a Musette and a Berceuse. These 
are short pieces of characteristic distinction 
as regards both the thematic material and 
the maturely rounded writing. Both the 
Adagio and the Berceuse have long 
melodic phrases of tender beauty, while the 
Musette is an admirably designed “char- 
acteristic piece”. 

In addition, there are three new choral 
works, of which the most elaborate is a 
part-song entitled ‘The Rainbow’, scored 
for five-part mixed chorus, an extra bass 
part being added to the usual four-part 
complement, while both the altos and the 
tenors are divided on occasion. It is also 
arranged for four-part men’s chorus and 
for women’s voices similarly in four parts. 
This extended work is of a fine imagina- 
tive quality, with a well-wrought transla- 
tion of the Russian text by Harry and 
Mildred Seitz and William Y. Webbe. 
The same description, as regards both 
music and words, applies equally well to 
‘Ice Floes’, published similarly in three 
different choral versions, for four-part 
mixed voices, male chorus and women’s 
chorus. 

Then there is 
words by Antonia 


‘The Coolie Song’, with 
Nash, a_ rollicking 








sure-fire hit cate- 
effective scale 
This was 


men in the 
gory, with a_ singularly 
passage for all the voices. 
written in Detroit last year. 
And, besides all these, there is an 
anthem for mixed voices, with bass solo, 
‘To Thee, O Lord, I cry’, with English 
text by Helen A. Dickinson. This 1s a 
splendid example of sacred choral writing 
and especially interesting in giving, as it 
does, an exceptional opportunity to the 
bass soloist, as his solo part persists 
throughout against the other voices. 


chorus for 


NEW CONCERT TRANSCRIPTIONS 
BY BOTH HEIFETZ AND SPALDING 


ASCHA HEIFETZ continues to pur- 

sue his industrious way making ar- 
rangements and transcriptions for the 
violin of compositions written for other 
instruments, or combinations of instru- 
ments, and songs. He has now brought 
his list up to forty in number with an 
excellently contrived transcription of 
Poulenc’s Presto in B Flat, a transcription 
made with the authoritative skill and judg- 
ment of a master violinist. Like its pre- 
decessors, it is published by Carl Fischer. 

A “presto possible”, according to Mr. 
Heifetz’s designation, this is one of those 
pieces that can be made to scintillate ex- 
citingly in the hands of a virtuoso of dash- 
ing style. Mr. Heifetz has also revised 
one of the earlier of his transcriptions, an 
extract from Debussy’s prelude, ‘L’aprés 
midi d’un faune’, and the Carl Fischer firm 
has now re-issued it in its fresh form. 

Albert Spalding, too, is rapidly extend- 








a 
Cupid Captive . 
We Two Together 
Winter. : 
The South Wind . 


The Cloths of Heaven 


From Afar ‘. . 


A Feast of Lanterns 


Onward, Ye Peoples! 
Forward We March! 
Visions (Tonerna) . . 
A Song For Peace 

Go, Lovely Rose 

Alleluia . 
The Gardener . 
The Thirteenth Psalm 





Tulatulla 


. . . . 


Turn Back O Man . 


17 West 46th Street 








Outstanding Songs in English 


by AMERICAN COMPOSERS: 


Never The Nightingale 
by BRITISH COMPOSERS: 


The Heart Worships . 
Sonnet XVIII [Shakespeare] . ; 


| Will Go With My Father A- ploughing ; 


Current Choral Successes 


(Mixed—M en—W omen) 
(Mixed—M en—W omen) 
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Aaron Copland, Whose Pieces for String 
Orchestra Have Been Published 


ing the list of arrangements and transcrip- 
tions that bear his name, his latest being 
an addition to the repertoire of the ’cello 
instead of that of his own instrument. He 
has taken the Larghetto from Haydn's 
Sonata in D for violin and piano and 
translated it into the terms of the ’cello in 
an admirably devised arrangement that 
makes of this beautiful Haydn movement a 
richly expressive and sonorous ’cello piece. 

This appears in his library of original 
compositions and transcriptions published 
by Carl Fisher, who has issued also for 
‘cello an easier composition by Katharine 
E. Lucke, an Andante Cantabile with an 
attractively songful melody that brings into 
play the richest tonal registers of the in- 
strument. A well written and warmly 
rounded piano part augments the effect of 
the comparatively simple ’cello line. 


NEW STRING-CHOIR PIECES 
WRITTEN BY AARON COPLAND 
T wo Pieces for String Orchestra by 
Aaron Copland, published by the Ar- 
row Music Press, build a sharp contrast 
in mood. The first is a Lento molto, in 
which the melodic material derives its sali- 
ant characteristic from a persistently re- 
curring descending ninth that creates a 
persuasive effect. Sombre in mood and 
sparse in the writing, with the bass left 
unemployed more of the time than not, it 
gives the impression of being a fragment 
of a larger work. 

The Rondino coupled with it has a syn- 
copated effect that frequently breaks the 
alla breve rhythm into groupings of three 
and five eighth notes, or the reverse, but 
otherwise it is rhythmically much less 
variable than the Lento. It boasts an at- 
tractive gaiety of spirit if no noteworthy 
musical substance. The performance time 
for the two pieces is eleven minutes. 


UNKNOWN SCARLATTI SONATAS 
ARE PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND 
OF peculiar interest to pianists is the 
appearance of Four Sonatas for Harp- 
sichord by Domenico Scarlatti that have 
never been printed before—not even in the 
so-called “complete” edition of Alessandro 
Longo. They have been transcribed from 
manuscripts in the British Museum by 
Richard Newton and they are now pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press 
(New York: Carl Fischer, Inc.), their 
first appearance being planned to coincide 
as nearly as possible with the 200th anni- 
versary of the appearance of the first Eng- 
lish edition of Scarlatti, produced by 
Thomas Roseingrave. 

The first three of this set, in F sharp 
minor, C major and G major, have all the 
familiar earmarks in sufficient abundance to 
forestall any doubt as to their authenticity, 
and, moreover, they are particularly delect- 
able specimens of Scarlatti’s master-crafts- 
manship. The fourth, an extended Andante 


in F major, is perhaps the most beautiful 
of the four but it is the least characteristic. 
However, there seems to be sufficiently con 
vincing evidence that it is just as authentic. 

In his edition Mr. Newton has sought to 
place before the player the original text 
unencumbered by editorial “improvements”. 
He notes in his foreword that obvious slips 
of the pen have been corrected, ornaments 
implied by analogy and a few missing notes 
supplied, while the notation has _ been 
modernized, excepting in places where cer- 
tain “illogical” uses are of _ historical 
interest. 


EASTER ANTHEM BY DR. NOBLE 
AND OTHER GALAXY NOVELTIES 
NE of the finest Easter anthems that 
has been brought out in many a long 
year is ‘An Easter Alleluia’ by T. Tertius 
Nobel, which has just been published by 
the Galaxy Music Corporation. 

Like its predecessors in the domain of 
sacred choral music that have come from 
the same composer, this seasonal work for 
a chorus of mixed voices is not only a 
masterpiece of eleborate choral writing but 
a work of such impressive and unflagging 
inspiration and such spontaneously ex- 
pressed beauty as to conceal the fact of 
its being a specimen of such expert crafts- 
manship as it is. The joyous spirit with 
which it is imbued and which it com- 
municates irresistibly is steadily developed 
to an overwhelmingly exultant climactic 
finale. The time required for its perform- 
ance is four-and-a-half-minutes. It is also 
issued for a double chorus of women’s 
voices. 

A Short Communion Service for Junior 
Choir by Dr. Noble is also published by 
Galaxy, and here Dr. Noble’s authoritative 
skill in the treatment of voices and his 
deftness in writing fluent and beautiful and 
uplifting settings for liturgical phrases, so 
convincingly demonstrated on previous oc- 
casions, again find eloquent expression. 
The Service consists of a ‘Kyrie’, ‘Sursum 
Corda’, ‘Sanctus’, ‘Benedictus qui venit,’ 
‘Agnus Dei’ and ‘Gloria in Excelsis’, re- 
quiring eight-and-a-half minutes in all. 

A chorus of unusual loveliness and 
charm for mixed voices, unaccompanied, i 
the ‘Polish Child’s Morning Prayer’, a 
free arrangement of a Polish folk melody 
by Harvey Gaul, who has himself supplied 
an English version of the original Polish 
words. Humming voices are used to in- 
troduce both stanzas with especially good 
effect. 

Then Galaxy has just issued separately 
an effective version for treble voices in 
two parts by Channing Lefebvre of the 
noble ‘Alleluia’ chorus that closes Bach’s 
Christmas Cantata, ‘For us a Child is born’, 
which the firm published in a complete new 
edition, with a new English version of the 
text by Sydney Biden, over a year ago. 

In the secular field two choral works 
of characteristically fine quality for 
women’s voices in three parts have been 
added to the Galaxy library. One, ‘Spring, 
the Sweet Spring’, is a sprightly, lilting 
setting, with a charming old English 
flavor, by Laurence Powell, of words by 
Thomas Nashe, while the other is George 
Mead’s impressive ‘Lo, the Winter is Past’, 
a setting with text from ‘The Song of 
Songs’, an imaginative setting distinguished 
alike in conception and musicianly writing. 

Then there is a new Galaxy song, the 
‘Hush Song’ by Emmy Brady, a setting 
of the ‘Sleep, little child, sleep softly here’ 
verses from Moira O’ Neill’ s ‘Songs of the 
Glens of Antrim’. This is a little lullaby 
of appropriate simplicity and of appealing 
tenderness and Celtic beauty in the contour 
of its line, with an accompaniment of harp- 
like, arpeggiated chords. 


GEMS FROM THE CLASSICS 
IN PIANO TRANSCRIPTIONS 


‘Toast new transcriptions for piano 
solo by Gilbert Beard that occupy a 
conspicuous place in the Elkan-Vogel Co.'s 
most recent output are a so-called Sona- 
tina from Bach’s Church Cantata No. 106, 
‘God’s Time Is Best’, the Air Varié from 
Handel’s Concerto Grosso No. 12 for 
(Continued on page 223) 
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Strings and the Siciliana from the Vi- 
valdi-Bach Organ Concerto in D Minor. 

These short transcriptions are felicitous 
treatments of classical excerpts indisput- 
ably worthy of a place in the solo piano 
repertoire. The Handel piece, a Larghetto 
e Cantabile of characteristically noble con- 
tour, and the graceful Siciliana from the 
Vivaldi Concerto Grosso for Strings that 
either J. S. or W. F. Bach transformed 
into a concerto for organ are especially 
grateful. 

There are two transcriptions also for two 
pianos, the ineffably lovely ‘Plaisir 
d'amour’ and the dainty Gavotte in F 
(‘Les moutons’) by the Padre Giovanni 
Martini, as arranged by Sarah Elizabeth 
Pond. Unfortunately, in both cases the 
scoring for two pianos is too thick for the 
character of the music, and the ‘Plaisir 
d'amour’ is further marred by the undue 
exaggeration of the latent waltz-like 
rhythm. 

In addition, the firm has added two 
good numbers to its choral series for wo- 
men’s voices, an excellent arrangement by 
James R. Duane of the Brahms song ‘Fu- 
tile Serenade’ (‘Vergebliches Standchen’) 
and an effective and appropriately simple 
setting by Charles T. Maclary of William 
Blake’s poem, ‘The Lamb’, which is also 
published for mixed voices in four parts. 


MORE SECOND PIANO PARTS 
FOR STANDARD COMPOSITIONS 


A> further evidence of the current 
demand for second-piano parts for 
standard piano compositions, which teachers 
are finding eminently useful in training 
their pupils in the first phases of ensemble 
playing, J. Fischer & Bro. have added 
several more second-piano parts by Reuven 
Kosakoff to their already extensive cata- 
logue of works of this nature. 

The pieces now taken in hand are the 
Allegro in G Major by Handel, the Allegro 
in F Minor by C. P. E. Bach, the most 
popular Sonata in C Major by Mozart, 
the Scherzo in B Flat Major by Schubert 
and three short and easy pieces by Mr. 
Kosakoff, ‘The Complaint’, a Waltz and a 
Tarantella, and for all of these the second- 
piano parts have been well conceived and 
carefully kept within a _ proportionate 
framework, 


MADRIGAL GEMS IN NEW GUISE 
IN THE FATHER FINN SERIES 
EW choral publications from C. C. 
Birchard & Company present William 
J. Finn in two roles in which he is less 
familiar to the public than in that of the 
conductor of a celebrated choir, namely, as 
an arranger of string accompaniments for 
classic choral gems and as a composer in 


his own right. 

There is an individual niche for the 
Father Finn Series of Old Madrigals ar- 
ranged for two unchanged voices with ac- 
companiment for string choir. ‘Sing we 
and chant it’ by Thomas Morley, ‘The 
Silver Swan’ by Orlando Gibbons and 
‘Maidens Fair of Mantua’s City’ by the 
late sixteenth century Giovanni Gastoldi 
comprise the first set of the series and it 
would be difficult to conceive of a happier 
choice of material or of more intriguing 
treatment of it. With his intimate knowl- 
edge of the boy’s voice the distinguished 
conductor has been able to devise versions 
of these masterpieces of the great madrigal 
period that must have a peculiar charm as 
sung by two treble voices. And the effect 
must inevitably be greatly enhanced by the 
color of the six-part string accompaniment, 
for the six parts are for violin, first and 
second viola, first and second cello and 
bass, the rich viola and cello tone being 
freely drawn upon. As a matter of fact, 
these arrangements could be used with 
women’s voices almost as well. 

Father Finn’s original contribution to 
the choral repertoire is an admirably writ- 
ten and gaily lilting a cappella chorus for 
mixed voices entitled ‘The New Born Day’, 
with text by Margery Armitage. 


VIOLIN-AND-PIANO ‘HEXAPODA’ 
ARE STUDIES IN ‘JITTEROPTERA’ 


ODERNISTIC whimsy is the salient 

characteristic of ‘Hexapoda’, Five 
Studies in ‘Jitteroptera’ for violin and 
piano, by Robert Russell Bennett, just pub- 
lished by Chappell & Co. The aptness of 
the Greek title is not immediately apparent, 
but the sub-classification of ‘jitteroptera’ 
seems singularly felicitous. 

The individual titles of the five studies 
are eloquently colloquial: ‘Gut-Bucket 
Gus’, ‘Jane shakes her hair’, ‘Betty and 
Harold close their eyes’, ‘Jim Jives’ and 
‘Till Dawn Sunday’. ‘Jim .Jives’ has the 
most traditionally crystallized musical per- 
sonality, but all the writing is that of an 
experienced and resourceful craftsman in 
modernistic idioms. 


TREASURY OF SCOTTISH SONG 
IN FOUR CLASSIFIED ALBUMS 


AS a treasury of Scottish song the four 
volumes arranged by J. Michael 
Diack as albums for soprano, contralto, 
tenor and baritone, with contents drawn 
from his New Scottish Orpheus, occupy 
an almost unique position. Most of the 
more unfamiliar gems are here as well as 
the long-cherished favorites, and they are 
assigned to the different voices on the basis 
of appropriateness of sentiment and style. 
They are issued by Paterson’s Publications 
(New York: Carl Fischer). 
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Lazare Saminsky 


Songs: Enchanted Grotto, Mary 
Stuart’s Farewell, Song of 
Songs, Rachelina 
Choruses: Hear My Prayer, By the 
Rivers of Babylon, King 
Saul (after Moussorgsky) 
For Violin: Chasidic Suite, A Trouba- 
(or Cello) dour Song 


“Music of great depth, sensibility and imagi- 
nation; superbly scored.” 


“One of the most interesting of contemporary 
composers. 
and emotional subtlety in his music and of 
his fine technical control.” 


“A composer of unusual talent.” 


“Music of harmonic subtleties and unusual 
effects of timbre and contrast.” 
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Robert Russell Bennett, Whose Five Studios in 
‘Jitteroptera’ for Violin and Piano Have Been 


Published 


The seprano and contralto albums have 
many songs in common, as have likewise 
the tenor and baritone, while one or two 
songs, as, for instance, ‘The Bonnie Banks 
0’ Loch Lomond’, are to be found in all 
four of the books. The well-made arrange- 
ments employ the melodic versions most 
substantially authenticated by tradition, 
while accompaniments of good taste and 
due simplicity are supplied. 


FAMILIAR ORGAN CLASSICS 
ASSEMBLED IN ONE BOOK 
IFTY-ONE pieces by famous compos- 
ers constitute the Collection of Famil- 
iar Organ Classics that has just appeared 
as No. 33 in the ‘Whole World’ Series 
published by the D. Appleton-Century 
Company. Nicholas deVore has provided 
the editorial supervision, while, in recog- 
nition of the growing popularity of the 
Hammond organ, Hammond registrations 
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have been furnished by Virginia Carring- 
ton Thomas. 

This collection, containing, as it does, a 
wide variety of compositions suitable for 
every occasion, is designed to appeal alike 
to the church organist and to the home 
organist. Most of the pieces are arrange- 
ments, but there are a few original organ 
numbers, such as Dubois’s ‘Cantiléne nup- 
tiale’, a Lemare Andantino, a Serenade by 
Widor and Rheinberger’s ‘Vision’. Ex- 
cerpts from Wagner, Verdi and Mendels- 
sohn and Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, 
airs by Handel and Giordani, Rachmanin- 
off’s Prelude in C Sharp Minor and 
Chopin’s E-flat Nocturne are representa- 
tive of the material used in easy arrange- 
ments. That no indication is given as to 
who made the arrangements seems a need- 
less omission, but the volume is, nonethe- 
less, of a nature to find a wide public. 


»e—BRIEFER MENTION—#® 


For Two Pianos: 

Rumba and ‘Portrait of a Dancer’, by 
Norman Demuth, two vital and colorful 
compositions embodying up-to-date har- 
monic language, the former offering a 
grateful vehicle for rhythmically alert and 
spirited playing, the second requiring 
dainty lightness and sparkle in its por- 
trayal—specifically of Tatiana Riabouchin- 
sky (Elkin: Galaxy). 

‘Danse russe’, from ‘Petrouchka’, by 
Igor Stravinsky, arranged for two pianos 
with eminently satisfying results in the 
intensifying of its exciting brilliance by 
Alfred G. Albert and Harold L. Ruland 
(Marks). 


For Violin and Piano: 

Five Sketches, by Denis Matthews. A 
set of musically rewarding pieces that offer 
no serious technical difficulty, but require 
musicianly understanding and an artistic 
sense of style. They are a Prelude, a Poco 
Scherzando, an ‘Elegy’, a Siciliana and a 
Rhapsody (London: Fiirstner. New York: 
Galaxy ). 

Suite in B Minor, by Domenico Zipoli, 

(Continued on page 224) 
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For Piano Solo 


Nostalgia 


Waltz Fantasy 
By ROBERT STOLZ 


(Composer of “Two Hearts in Three-Quarter Time’’) 


Hauntingly beautiful in its appeal to audience and performer, 
this composition is a melodic gem of rare inspiration. Its be- 
witching motif, based on unusual intervals and colorful har- 
monies, makes this tone picture of homesickness one that is 
unforgetable. Now available for piano solo after having been 
successfully introduced in a popular orchestra version, played 
by Benny Goodman and recorded by Columbia, there is every 
reason to believe that it will soon become a universal favorite. 
Even the average performer will get a real thrill out of this 
number because it is really “different.” Well-known in Viennese 
musical circles, Mr. Stolz recently has become affiliated with 
musical productions in New York and Hollywood, his latest 
Deanna 
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transcribed by Milton Cherry. A Corrente, 
an Aria and a Gavotta of classic charm 
and purity of line, demanding classical 
clarity and accuracy and stylistic grace 
( Presser ). 

Bagatelles Nos. 3, 4 and 5, by Gene 
Redewell, musically conceived and well 
written pieces, the first, subtitled ‘Nea- 
politan’, and the third, a Berceuse of pre- 
dominantly chromatic character, being of 
Grade 6 difficulty, and the second, an ‘Ar- 
gentina’ in five-four time, of Grade 4 dif- 
ficulty (Redewell Music Co.). 


NEW ORGAN COLLECTION 
COVERS A WIDE RANGE 
A N organ collection of general usefulness 
for both the home player and the 
church organist in need of pieces of ready 
appeal has recently been published under 
the title, ‘At the Console’, by the Theo- 
dore Presser Co. William M. Felton, the 
compiler and arranger, has given it a 
thoroughly up-to-date equipment in pro- 
viding standard registration for the two- 
manual organ that will suffice for the Orga- 
tron and other types of modern electric 
organs with the standard stop structure 
and special registration for the Hammond 
organ as well. 

The collection is designed to meet “the 
universal demand by the church and home 
organist for a type of music broader in 
scope and more varied in style”. Here, 
then, along with Bach’s ‘Jesu, Joy of Man's 
Desiring’ and Air on the G String, choice 
morsels by Handel, Mozart and Beethoven, 
the Schubert and Liszt ‘Ave Marias’, Schu- 
mann’s ‘Nachtsttick’ in F and Chopin's 
Prelude in E Minor, are to be found ar- 
rangements of Chaminade’s ‘Autumn’, the 
slow mevements from Mendelssohn's piano 
concerto in G minor and Wieniawski’s 
second violin concerto, the Chorale from 
Sibelius’s ‘Finlandia’, Ravel’s ‘Pavane pour 
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une Infante défunte’, Bizet’s ‘Dream’, a 
Granados Spanish Dance, William Hod 
son’s ‘Yuletide Echoes’ and pieces by Wag- 
ner, Humperdinck, Iljinsky, Tchaikovsky, 
Grieg and others. In all, there are some 
forty-six pieces in this collection of ex- 
ceptionally wide range. 


JEWISH LITURGICAL MELODIES 
PRESERVED IN NEW SERVICE 


N his well conceived and admirably de- 

veloped new Evening Service for the 
New Year, for solo voices, choir and or- 
gan, published by the Bloch Publishing 
Company, A. W. Binder has set out to pre- 
serve for the modern synagogue most of 
the finest melodies and modes that have 
been associated with the liturgy of Roch 
Hashanah and Yom Kippur. Such melo- 
dies, according to the compiler, are older 
than those customarily sung on the Sab- 
bath and, in some cases, more genuinely 
Jewish since they have not undergone the 
inevitable changes due to frequent per 
formance. 

The Rosh Hashanah ‘Maariv’ melody is 
not only used as the basis of an organ prel- 
ude but is organically employed and de- 
veloped throughout the service by way of 
supplying a needed sense of unity. The 
*‘Mussaf Kaddish’ is also arranged as a 
sombrely effective organ solo and as an 
accompaniment to the declaimed ‘Kaddish’ 
as well, while among other traditional 
melodies used in the course of this service 
of fourteen numbers is the ‘Alenu’ melody, 
known as the Song of the Martyrs, which 
appears in the ‘Adoration’ and is introduced 
for the reform synagogue in particular. 


A SONG WITH UP-TO-DATE TEXT 
AND AN OLD POEM NEWLY SET 


ORTHY of special comment is the 
song ‘XXth Century’, by Paul Sar- 
gent, a setting of a poem by Robert Hill- 
yer that aptly expresses what reflective 
people are aware of, however vaguely in 





John Charles Thomas and Beatrice Fenner (taken at Los Angeles Breakfast Club) 
WHEN CHILDREN PRAY, words and music by BEATRICE FENNER 
sung by JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 


When children pray, all lovely things more lovely grow to be: 
All beauty grows more beautiful to see. 
When children pray, all sweetness grows more sweet: all tenderness alike 
becomes more deep; 
New forces stir and waken from their sleep. 


Mabel Daniels, Who Has Written a Pastoral 
Ode for Flute and Strings 


some instances, in regard to the period in 
which they are living. The composer has 
written an art-song with a_ vital, red- 
blooded melodic line and an ornately de- 
veloped accompaniment that traverses 
practically the entire keyboard in the 
course of the four pages. It is issued in 
two keys, for high and low voice. 

The publishers, Sprague-Coleman, have 
also brought out a new setting of Chris- 
tina Rossetti’s ‘When I am dead, my dear- 
est’, a poem with obviously irresistible 
allure for composers. This setting by Wal- 
ter Bransen is a well-thought-out musical 
conception that succeeds convincingly in 
conveying the mood of the poem. It is 
written for medium voice. 


NEW WORK BY MABEL DANIELS 
CALLS FOR FLUTE AND STRINGS 
HE music of a Pastoral Ode for Flute 
and Strings by Mabel Daniels, the 
composer’s Opus 40, has a remote, un- 
worldly aspect that lends to it a charm 
of special significance, which is intensified 
by the modal implications. It is written 
knowingly from the standpoint of all the 
instruments concerned and offers grateful 
opportunity, such as is all too seldom 
available, for the flutist. 

The work is concerned predominantly 
with the opening theme, either in its origi- 
nal form or in retrograde, and there is a 
sufficient variety of moods to accentuate 
sharply the physiognomy of the work. The 
official playing-time given is nine min- 
utes. J. Fischer & Bro. are the publishers. 


TWO SOUTH AFRICAN SONGS 
OF FOLK-MUSIC CHARACTER 
O those for whom folksongs possess a 
special allure Two Bushveld Songs 
published by Belwin and distributed here 
by Boosey, Hawkes and Belwin, will make 
an individual appeal. Issued together with- 
in one cover, they bear the titles, ‘Here am 
I’ and ‘The Corn Song’ (‘Volkies’), and 
are the work in their present adapted ver- 
sion of Joseph Marais and Albert Diggen- 
hof. 

The arrangers’ foreword explains that 
“originating with one of the many South 
African races, white or black, these little 
melodies have been adapted, embellished or 
re-interpreted by the others until eventual- 
ly they have become known and loved over 
the entire country. Naturally, there are 
many versions being sung in the Afrikaans 
language, and the reason why we call these 
‘Bushveld Songs’ is that it was in the Bush- 
veld region that we lived and sang them 
as we give them to you now.” 

Both of these songs have the naive sim- 
plicity of true folk music. The second, “The 


instance, are not for babes and sucklings, 
pianistically speaking. Now at least four 
of the Kreisler pieces have been made 
available to the player of the most modest 
technical attainments through easy ar- 
rangements made by Guy Maier. The ‘Ca- 
price Viennois’, ‘Liebesfreud’, ‘Midnight 
Bells’ and ‘Shepherd’s Madrigal’ are the 
four in question. They are published by 
Charles Foley. 

Mr. Maier has succeeded in retaining the 
gracious charm of the music without in 
any degree diluting its essence in the 
process of simplifying the procedure of 
playing it. He has accomplished his task 
with taste and good judgment, and it is 
safe to predict that these arrangements will 
readily find a large public. 


u— BRIEFER MENTION—« 


For Piano Solo: 

‘Valse Joyeuse’, by Claude Murphree, an 
unusually charming waltz with a Delibes- 
like grace (White-Smith). 

A Contra Dance and ‘Waltz of the 
Flower Girls’, Op. 47, Nos. 1 and 2, by 
Charles Dennée, the first a rollicking ex- 
urberant dance in six-eight time, the sec- 
ond a gracefully gliding waltz of expres- 
sively elastic rhythm; also Mr. Dennée’s 
familiar Deuxiéme Mazurka, in G Minor, 
as re-written and amplified by the com- 
poser ( Schmidt). 

‘A Legend’ by Arthur Bergh, an engag- 
ing and well-written piece reminiscent of 
the composer’s early life on the Western 
plains, and built on two contrasting themes 
Indian in character. Three pages and only 
moderately difficult (Summy). 


For ’Cello and Piano: 

‘Madrigal Gallego’, by Victor Granados, 
a composition of varying moods somewhat 
on the order of a rhapsody, of Spanish im- 
plications, melodically attractive and_har- 
monically effective in creating mood, es- 
sentially a concert piece’ (Marks). 


For Small Orchestra: 

Minuet and Intermezzo  (‘Aladdin’s 
Cave’), by Richard H. Walthew, the for- 
mer for five-part string choir, the latter for 
strings, one flute, two clarinets in A, one 
bassoon, two horns in F and triangle. Two 
short, musically engaging and_ effective 
compositions (Stainer & Bell: Galaxy). 

Variations on a Theme of Elgar, for 
string orchestra, by Errie H. Thiman, a 
set of seven ingeniously contrived and mu- 
sically distinguished variations, admirably 
scored, the final fugue being developed with 
particularly impressive effect (Novello: 
Gray ). 

Miniature Suite (Scotch Airs), by 
Philip Levine, for string orchestra in six 
parts (two violins, two violas, ’cello and 
bass), an attractively presented and well 

(Continued on page 226) 
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A. GRETCHANINOFF 
“O God of Love” 


JAROMIR WEINBERGER 
“Psalm, 150” 


“Way to Emmaus” 


CHAS. WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
“O Ye Who Seek” 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., Inc. 
159 East 48th Street, New York 
Agents for Novello @ Co. 
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Corn Song’, might almost have originated 
in this country, so closely akin is it to some 
of the early American songs. 
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HE inimitable appeal of Fritz Kreis- 
ler’s music has been somewhat tantaliz- 
ing heretofore to pianists of limited tech- 
nique, as such piano versions as there have 
been, the Rachmaninoff transcriptions, for 
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(Continued from page 221) 
in the streets”. 

Five vears later I was in Rome giv- 
ing some recitals. One morning I was 
awakened at 7 o’clock by the sound of 
some one whistling shrilly outside my 
hotel window. The melody was haunt- 
ing and familiar, but I could not place 
it. Suddenly I knew; it was Ravel’s 
‘Bolero’. I hurried to the window and 
looked for the whistler. He was a fruit 
peddler. 

Ravel had a horror of official honors, 
which many people mistook for undue 
modesty or rudeness. I can remember 
after he had attended one of my recitals 
of his music in London, a handsome 
woman rushed up to him and gushed, 
“What are you writing for us now, dear 
master ?” Ravel turned stiffly away from 
her with a brief “Nothing”, and started 
to talk to me about a Spanish dance he 
had recently seen, and which impressed 
him as a possible subject for a compo- 
sition. His inspirations often were as 
spontaneous as this one. When we were 
in London, back in the very early days 
of the pianola, making some of the first 
rolls that were ever done, | saw the 
actual inception of his lovely piece, 
‘Tzigane’. A dinner party was given in 
his honor, after which he played, and 
the violinist, Yelly D’Aranyi, and Hans 
Kindler played for the first time in 
England his sonata for violin and ’cello. 
Mme. D’Aranyi looked like a gypsy en- 
veloped in a brilliant Spanish shawl, 
and Ravel could not take his eyes off it, 
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enchanted with her and with her music. 
After the sonata he made her play him 
her native Hungarian gypsy songs for 
hours. All night long he listened, and 
when we wearily started for home, the 
daylight was breaking. A few days later 
when we saw him he announced that he 
had written a gypsy piece. This ‘Tzi- 
gane’ is dedicated to D’Aranyi. 


Ravel a Modest Man by Nature 


He was unquestionably a modest 
man, and occasionally distrusted his 
own powers. One evening we were all 


at dinner at the home of the ’cellist 
Fournier. After dinner, Enesco and 
Fournier and I went into the music 


room and played Ravel’s Trio, and Ra- 
vel stayed with my wife in the salon. 
My wife says that Ravel behaved like 
a bear in a cage. He paced up and 
down. He bitterly criticized the con- 
struction of the work which was being 
played. He was nervous until the ex- 
quisite piece was over, but completely 
objective and critical as though he him- 
self had not written it, as though he 
were a stranger hearing it for the first 
time, 

A high point in our friendship was 
the Journée Ravel, in St.-Jean-de-Luz, 
in August, 1930, on the day when the 
Mayor of the Commune had arranged a 
Festival in Ravel’s honor, culminating 
in the placing of a plaque on the wall 
of his birthplace in Ciboure. All day 
long there were festivities, beginning 
with that game without which no 
Basque fete is complete: pelota. Similar 
to our own handball, it was played that 
day by one of the national champions, 
and Ravel watched him, enchanted. 
After the game, the authorities of the 
town, led by the Mayor, marched in of- 
ficial regalia to Ravel’s birthplace, a 
fine stone house which looked out over 
the harbor. Ravel, I can remember, was 
crimson with embarrassment, and de- 
claring that he could not face the cere- 
mony, begged us to go away with him. 
So with my wife we escaped to a neigh- 
boring cafe, where, safely hidden behind 
a hedge of small trees, we listened to 
the town band bravely playing in the 
distance for the great composer who 
did not appear. He did return to the 
ceremonies in the evening, however, for 
a concert devoted to his works at the 
siarritz Casino. The program opened 
with a piece for four hands, which he 
and I played together. Then he accom- 
panied the soprano, Madeleine Grey, in 
an exquisite group of his songs. Jacques 
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Thibaud, the violinist, followed, with 
the sonata for violin and piano, with 
Ravel at the keyboard. Then I played 
some piano works by Ravel, and the 
program was closed with a second sheaf 
of songs by Mme. Grey. The public 
was enormously moved, and Ravel was 
like a child, amazed at the emotion his 
music had evoked. 

Although I had the pleasure of going 
over most of Ravel’s piano works with 
him, I never had a chance to work with 
him on one of his greatest pieces, the 
Concerto for the Left Hand. This work 
was written at the request of Wittgen- 
stein, the one-armed pianist, who had 
the exclusive right to play it for several 





After the period had elapsed, 
Ravel was unfortunately incapacitated 
by the illness which finally claimed his 
life, and I was never able to discuss it 


years, 


with him. It was his swan song, and 
one of his finest compositions. 

My last visit with him was at our 
publisher’s, Durand, when he was al- 
ready subject to terrible attacks. Yet 
there he smiled gently, and asked me if 
| would play for him the Concerto for 
the Left Hand. It was not long after- 
wards that he died. I attended his 
funeral the day before I sailed for 
America. A great spirit had passed. 

When I knew him he was too close to 
his contemporaries to have found his 
rightful place. Today I am proud and 
happy that the name of the magnificent 
artist who was Ravel is one of the great 
ones in music. 
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scored set of familiar Scottish song-tunes 
(Stainer & Bell: Galaxy). 

Chaconne, a keyboard work by Johann 
Pachelbel, with a theme of noble contour, 
transcribed with worthy musical results 
by Robert Muller-Hartmann for string or- 
chestra in four parts, with an optional 
piano part; Adagio and Presto for strings, 
flute and horns, by Haydn, a composition 
of the characteristic charm and fluency of 
Haydn at his best as edited with meticulous 
care by Karl Geiringer (Novello: Gray). 

‘En Saga’, symphonic poem for orches- 
tra, Op. 9, by Jean Sibelius, issued in the 
eminently convenient Miniature Score Edi- 
tion (British & Continental Music Agen- 
cies ). 


For Chorus, Sacred: 

‘Hail, Prince of Peace’, words and music 
by Thomas Patton Mock, a simply written 
chorale with a good melodic line kept 
within the range of five notes (Sprague- 
Coleman: Broadcast Music, Inc.). 

‘Welcoming the Sabbath’, by A. W. 
Binder, a collection of effectively devised 
settings of psalms, responses and ceremo- 
nials for the eve of the Sabbath, accord- 
ing to the newly revised union prayer book, 
for cantor, mixed chorus and organ ac- 
companiment, embracing nineteen numbers 
in all (Bloch Publishing Co.). 


For Organ: 

Ten Marches for the Organ, Book 1, and 
Ten Marches, Book 2, two excellent col- 
lections of marches suitable for many dif- 
ferent occasions. In Book 1 the composers 
represented are Handel, Schumann, Du- 
bois, Thomas Adams, Oliver Brooksbank, 
George J. Elvey, Myles B. Foster, Fred- 
erick A. Keene, C. H. Lloyd and H. C. 
Perrin, while Book 2 contains the ‘March 
of the Crusaders’ from Liszt’s ‘Legend of 
St. Elizabeth’ and marches by W. J. Rey- 
nolds, Roland Rogers, Ferris Tozer, J. 
Warriner, Thomas Adams, Edmondstoune 


Duncan, F. Cunningham Woods, Myles 
Foster and Dubois (Novello: Gray). 

Sonata by Gordon Phillips; Sonata in 
E Flat by Edward C. Bairstow; and So- 
nata in C Minor by Percy Whitlock. Three 
major works of pronounced individuality in 
each case, the Whitlock sonata, ending 
with an elaborately developed Chorale, be- 
ing the most extended. All three are un- 
commonly rewarding. The different move- 
ments may be used individually with good 
effect (Oxford: C. Fischer). 

‘The Liturgical Organist’, preludes, in- 
terludes and postludes for pipe- or reed- 
organ, compiled and arranged by Carlo 
Rossini, the third volume in the altogether 
excellent series instituted by Father Ros- 
sini to provide the Catholic Church organ- 
ist with an orderly collection of suitable 
liturgical pieces for use during the service. 
Just as the first volume was devoted to 
easy compositions and the second to easy- 
medium, so the pieces here included are 
of medium difficulty. Many composers, 
from the seventeenth to the nineteenth cen- 
turies, have been drawn upon (J. Fischer). 


NOTEWORTHY ORGAN NOVELTIES 
BY HARVEY GAUL AND OTHERS 
RGAN novelties of exceptional inter- 
est that have recently been brought 
out by J. Fischer & Bro. include a set of 
Four Bach Organ Transcriptions of out- 
standing value to organists by Harvey 
Gaul. 

The first is the Christmas Choral Pre- 
lude from the Christmas Oratorio, based 
on ‘Break forth, O beauteous heavenly 
Light’, with interludes and coda taken 
from other Bach works. This is followed 
by an excellently planned arrangement of 
‘Sheep may safely graze’, the soprano re- 
citative and aria from the ‘Birthday’ Can- 
tata for the Duke Christian zu Sachsen- 
Weissenfels, entitled ‘My only delight is 
the merry chase’, and it is followed, in 
turn, by the 14th century melody ‘In dulci 
jubilo’, with Bach’s harmonization, as in 
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Harvey Gaul, Who Has Made Four Bach 
Organ Transcriptions 


the case of all the other material used, and 
with the four-part chorale form placed as 
a middle section, and ‘The Mystical Adora- 
tion’, a free arrangement of ‘Jesu, meine 
Freude’. 

These transcriptions are all made with 
Mr. Gaul’s well-known artistic discretion 
and awareness of the most telling sonor- 
ities. The four pieces represent different 
styles and moods but they are all equally 
rewarding as organ material. 

Of similarly distinctive value to church 
organists is the set of Seven Polyphonic 
Preludes on Christian Liturgy by Garth 
Edmundson, which vary in length from 
two pages to six. Especially impressive are 
the extended Prelude on a Theme of 
Praetorius (‘Puer nobis’), with its ma- 
jestic final enunciation, the opening Prel- 
ude on ‘Day of Light’ and the elaborate 
and brilliant Toccata-Prelude on ‘St. 
Ann’s’, 

The others, more simple but none the 
less to be commended, are the Prelude on 
‘Angelus’ (Where’er the sun’), the Prel- 
ude on a Theme of Schumann (‘A parting 
hymn we sing’), the Prelude-Nocturne on 
a 17th century tune, ‘Avon’ (‘Alas and did 
my Saviour’) and the Canon-Prelude on 
‘Our Father’. 

Then a fine original organ solo piece of 
picturesque quality is R. Deane Shure’s 
“Waldenwoods’, the key to which is given 
in the composer’s note: “A rich experience 
is the Galilean service held each year at 
Lake Waldenwoods, Michigan. Choirmas- 
ters row out on the lake in three divisions, 
singing the great religious folk-music of 
the church, and at three extreme points 
they sing antiphonally”. And, in addition 
to all these, there are two well-written 
pieces of pronounced melodic appeal by 
Robert Elmore of a kind that organists 
are grateful to have at hand, ‘Night Song’ 
and ‘Retrospection’. 

THREE SONGS OF DISTINCTION 
BY SYDNEY KING RUSSELL 


HREE songs of distinctive charm by 
Sydney King Russell have recently 





been published by the Boston Music Co. 
The two just off the press are ‘Little Pa- 
gan Rain Song’ and ‘Fulfillment’, while 
‘My Spirit Like a Shepherd Boy’ preceded 
them by only a short interval. 

All three show the impress of a pro- 
nounced melodic gift that expresses itself 
with a spontaneous fluency and aptness, 
while a ready facility in writing, which is 
imbued with an individual sense of har- 
monic color, is a basic asset with the com- 
poser. It is a rare thing to see three songs 
of such diverse and at the same time defi- 
nitely projected personality come from the 
same composer. 

The ‘Little Pagan Rain Song’ is a ten- 
derly whimsical and appealing treatment of 
words by Frances Shaw and is published 
for a medium voice. ‘Fulfillment’ is a 
warmly poetic setting with long, sweeping, 
lyrical phrases of one of the fine poems of 
Eunice Tietjens and is issued in two keys, 
for high and low voice. ‘My Spirit Like 
a Shepherd Boy’ is a piquantly spirited and 
dancing musical counterpart of the brave 
words of a poem by V. Sackville West. It 
also is available in two keys. 


»—BRIEFER MENTION—# 


For Solo Voice: 

‘An Old Lullaby’, by Geoffrey Shaw, a 
charming setting of traditional Scottish 
words, for medium voice (Novello: Gray). 

‘Alma mia’, ariette from Handel’s ‘Flori- 
dante’, as arranged by George Delaunay, 
representative of one of the less familiar 
facets of Handel’s art in vocal- writing 
(Marks). 

‘The Sleepy House’, by Victor Young, 
with words by Mabel Livingstone, and 
‘Silver Caravans’, by Emanuel Lackow, 
with words by Harry Tashman, two songs 
with appealing melodic character; ‘Bye- 
Low’, with both words and music by 
Vaughn De Leath, a lullaby of simple line 
with unusual but effective harmonic treat- 
ment; ‘Dedication by Marie Doro, a sim- 
ple setting of words by Mercedes de 
Acosta (G. Schirmer). 

‘Sleepytime’, by Remo Cortesi, 

(Continued on page 227) 
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words by Lillian Bret Harte, a pleasing 
setting of an imaginative little poem (Coe- 
Kron). 

‘Make me happy tonight’, by Walter 
Bransen, words by Thomas’ Grant 
Springer, a song of frankly popular ap- 
peal (Harmonia: Marks, agents). 


For Piano Sole: 


Sonata in B Minor, No. 449, by Dom- 
enico Scarlatti, as edited by Alessandro 
Longo in his complete edition, published 
separately, which is a praiseworthy step 
towards developing a wider familiarity 
with the early Italian master’s work 
(Ricordi). 

‘Dance of the Polovetsian Maidens’ 
from ‘Prince Igor’, by A. Borodin, A 
well-edited and well-printed issue of the 
colorful dances, with English lyric for the 
chorus by Olga Paul, in the publishers’ 
Kaleidoscope Edition (Marks). 

‘Passionate Plea,’ by Erwin Toerbergh, 
the effect being that of an elaborate piano 
transcription of a popular ballad (Har- 
monia). 


For School Percussion Bands: 


Four Easy Pieces, by Fraser Caryll, a 
March, Mazurka, Eastern Dance and 
Quick Waltz, for triangle, tambourine, 
cymbal and drum, with piano, all attractive 
(London: Novello. New York: Gray). 


For Piano Solo: 


‘Capriol Suite’, by Peter Warlock, ar- 
ranged by Maurice Jacobson. The six 
dance movements of the fine and distinc- 
tive Warlock suite based on old French 
dance tunes from Arbeau’s ‘Orchésographie’ 
(1588)—a Basse-Danse, Pavane, Tordion, 
Branles, ‘Pieds-en-l’air’ and ‘Mattachins’— 
transcribed in such a manner as to pre- 
serve all their. individual harmonic and 
melodic flavor and piquancy as well as 
their simplicity (London: Curwen. New 
York: G. Schirmer). 

Andante con Moto, from Piano Concerto 
No. 4, in G Major, by Beethoven, arranged 
as a piano solo by Richard Burmeister. As 
well contrived a solo version of this inti- 
mate spiritual dialogue of one of Bee- 
thoven’s loftiest moments as could well be 
imagined. ‘Willow in the Mist’, by Cleo 
Allen Hibbs, an effective two-page bit of 
impressionistic writing, not difficult 
(Schroeder & Gunther). 

Chappell’s Famous Melodies Piano Solo 
Collection. Ten songs that have gained 
general popularity effectively arranged as 
piano solos by Edgar Russell Carver. The 
general character is indicated by such titles 
as ‘Because’, ‘The Bells of St. Mary’s’, 
‘Rose of Picardy’ and ‘Oh, dry those tears’ 
(Chappell & Co.). 

Three Short Pieces, by Theodore Chan- 
ler. A set of short pieces that arrest atten- 
tion because of their unconventional and 
attractive melodic and harmonic character. 
Eight Preludes, Op. 11, by Norman Caz- 
den. Short pieces in a modern idiom, rang- 
ing from half a page to two pages in 
length, the longest being a Sonatina and 
three of the others, ‘Constructions’. No. 7, 
‘Declaration’, has sixteen changes of 
twenty-three measures (Arrow Music 
Press). 

Concerto, No. 3, in C Minor, Op. 37, 
by Beethoven, as newly edited by Emil von 
Sauer. A carefully phrased edition, with 
the orchestral part judiciously arranged for 
second piano, and with meticulously indi- 
cated fingering for the soloist that in many 
cases is admirable and in a few others open 
to question. One of the best editions yet 
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Debussy During the Last War: New Letters 


By Epwarp LOCKSPEISER 


N March 25, 1918, amid the explo- 

sions of shells from the German 
big Berthas, Claude Debussy died at his 
home in the Avenue du Bois de Bou- 
logne in Paris. The four years’ warfare 
had been a terrible ordeal to the sensi- 
tive French composer, and it is ironic 
that during the last days of this musi- 
cian, who had conceived his art as a re- 
volt against the paralyzing influence of 
the German composers, and of Wagner 
in particular, the enemy projectiles were 
exploding in the streets. 

The story of these last years of De- 
bussy—his retreat to the country, his 
incurable illness, but despite all, his pas- 
sionate desire to work—is now well 
known. But some new letters, some of 
them addressed to a young poet, M. Val- 
léry-Rodot, then a doctor in the French 
army, others to his publisher, Jacques 
Durand, and not hitherto published in 
English, throw a new light on the state 
of his mind. 

Writing to Durand in August, 1915, 
he gave expression to thoughts which 
must sound peculiarly appropriate today : 


Secret Homage 


, 


“T am working,” he says, “not so 
much for my own sake as to prove, in a 
small way, that not thirty million Boches 
could destroy French thought, even 
though they had attempted to degrade it 
before annihilating it. I think of this 
youth of France, stupidly mown down 
by the merchants of ‘Kultur’. What I 
write will be a secret homage to them. 
No need to write a dedication. About 
the Russians, one seems to forget that 
they were our most perfidious enemies, 
and they are just linking up with the 
Germans—who have not yet burnt Mos- 
cow! And now they are speaking of 
Japan coming in. Why not the inhabi- 
tants of Mars while we are about it? 
And all this will make the Germans 
more pretentious than they are already. 
And what a bill will have to be settled 
afterwards! Why so many guests to 
eat a cake which is not yet baked? La 
Fontaine wrote a lovely fable on this 
subject, but that was when France had 
enough good sense for the whole of 
Europe.” 

Then in September, 1915: 

“To speak a little about the Germans 
(put your mask on). I can’t think what 


TEE 


produced (Vienna: Universal-Edition. 
New York: Associated Music Publishers). 
For Piano, Educational: 

Black Keys Duets, by Geoffrey Shaw. 
A set of six attractive little duets so de- 
vised that three have an especially easy 
treble part while in the others the bass part 
is the easier. These are essentially musical 
pieces, somewhat more adult in feeling than 
the conventional easy duets for beginners, 
and they will develop familiarity with the 
black key tonalities in a practical wav. 
The titles are ‘Brisk’, ‘Farewell to Cuckoo’. 
Valse, Country Dance, ‘The Forge’ and 
‘Homage to Henry Purcell’. All are one- 
page pieces excepting the two-page final 
one (London: Novello. New York: H 
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Claude Debussy 


has got hold of them. You may ask 
what has got hold of us. But in the 
circumstances we are in a better posi- 
tion, and without bragging, as they do, 
we have economic and also moral rea- 
sons for believing in an acceptable end. 
For nothing in the world could we con- 
ceive anything else. What is disturbing 
is the state after the war. There every- 
thing is a question mark.” 

In October of the same year, Valléry- 
Rodot suggested that Debussy might be 
inspired by what he called the strange 


beauty of the nights at the front. The 


composer replied: 

“You see the war as an old soldier, 
indifferent to its horrors, but also like 
an artist appreciative of its peculiarities. 
Only, believe me, when you have seen 
and heard the war, it cannot be repro- 
duced: it would be so small by the side 
of reality. How would one get the at- 
mosphere, the color of the sky, the faces 
of the men, and above all the heroism of 
their souls in such moments? Look at 
the drawings of the war: how theatrical 
they are, and false; at least so they seem 
to me.” 

Later, however, Debussy did write 
several war pieces. They consist of a 
piano piece entitled ‘Berceuse Héro- 
ique’, inscribed to King Albert and his 
soldiers, and published in London as a 
tribute to the Belgian king, together 
with pieces by Elgar, Ethel Smyth, 
Stanford and Mascagni; the second of 
the piano pieces entitled ‘En blanc et 
noir’, dedicated to his friend Lieutenant 
Jacques Charlot who was killed in ac- 
tion; and the exquisite song, ‘Noél des 
enfants qui n’ont plus de maisons’, a 
Christmas carol for homeless children, 
the words of which Debussy wrote him- 
self: 


We have no more house nor home, 
Enemies took all we had; all gone 
all gone even our own little bed! 
The School they burnt, they burnt the 

teacher too. 

They burnt the church, and also the 

Lord Jesus Christ 

The poor old beggar, too, who could 

not get away... 

Avenge the children of France! 

The little Belgians, the little Serbians, 

and the Polish children too! 

This was one of Debussy’s last com- 
positions, and its plea may well be re- 
peated in the tragic days which have 
come again. 
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Vocal Teacher Observes 80th Birthday 


ON Jan. 29, Isidore Luckstone, vocal 
teacher and at one time an interna- 
tionally known accompanist, celebrated 





Aime Du Pont 


Isidore Luckstone 


his eightieth anniversary. 

Mr. Luckstone is a native American. 
He was born in Baltimore in 1861, one 
of a large family of musicians. His two 
sisters and a brother, Harry, achieved 
success as singers, having apparently 
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inherited this gift from their mother, a 
soprano. His piano teacher was his elder 
sister, Lena Luckstone, who in addition 
to being a prominent contralto first at- 
tained public success as a child pianist at 
the age of ten. 


Mr. Luckstone began his professional 


work at the age of fifteen, and at seven- - 


teen conducted the annual concert of a 
very large male choir called the Germania 
Quartette Club. A year later he occupied 
the position of musical director for the 
celebrated actor, Joseph Jefferson, famous 
for his characterization of Rip Van Win- 
kle. After many appearances in this coun- 
try with numerous celebrities, including a 
concert tour with the violinist Camilla 
Urso, he toured the world with the dis- 
tinguished Hungarian violinist Edouard 
Remenyi, giving concerts in the United 
States from coast to coast and visiting in 
turn the Hawaiian Islands, Australia, the 
Philippines, China, Japan, Java, Burma, 
Ceylon, India, and South Africa, returning 
to this country by way of Europe. 


Tours Around the World 


During this tour around the world, in 
1887 to be exact, he landed in a very 
beautiful island of the Indian _Ocean, 
namely, Mauritius, whereupon he fell in 
love with and married a French lady. He 
then brought her to his native land, some 
13,000 miles away. Mrs. Luckstone died 
in New York in 1927. 

Upon his return to the United States he 
appeared frequently in concert. He made 
three tours with Lillian Nordica, as pian- 
ist, accompanist, and conductor. For many 
years thereafter he played for most of the 
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great artists such as Melba, Scalchi, Clara 
Butt, Campanini, DelPuente, Campanari, 
Emil Fischer, and later Caruso; Ondricek, 
Cesar Thompson, etc, Likewise he ap- 
peared in all the Carnegie Hall recitals of 
Marcella Sembrich and Fritz Kreisler, and 
the annual performance of Francis Rogers, 
in both Mendelssohn Hall and Town Hall, 
for a period of twenty-five years. 

As a result of these wide and varied ex- 
periences, Mr. Luckstone’s services as a 
vocal coach then became in great demand, 
particularly as an interpreter of songs. 
However, having been deeply interested 
throughout the whole of his professional 
career in the voice and having made an 
extensive study of voice culture and place- 
ment, it was only natural in consequence 
that his work should have come at that 
time to embrace the entire art of singing. 

With the beginning of the century, Mr. 
Luckstone took up seriously the profession 
of teacher of the art of bel canto, with the 
result that eventually because of his large 
number of voice pupils and lack of free 
time he was obliged to do only limited 
amount of professional accompanying. He 
was professor of education in New York 
University from 1925 till 1939, when he 
retired. He is a member of the Bohemians 
and the American Academy of Teachers 
of Singing. 

He has two sons, both of whom sing. 
His elder son, Harold Luckstone, is in the 
music profession, too, being a well known 
baritone and teacher of singing. 





New York Piano Teachers Congress 
Holds Monthly Meeting 


The Piano Teachers Congress of New 
York held its monthly meeting on Jan. 
2, in Steinway Hall. There was a mem- 
ber discussion on ‘Meeting the Demand 
for Popular Music’. Rose Raymond, a 
member of the congress gave the Studio 
Talk. Her topic was ‘Progression and 
Musical Shape’. John Gregg Paine, gen- 
eral manager of the American Society 
of Composers, Authors and Publishers, 
was the guest speaker. 





La Meri Dances at Boston School 


Boston, Feb. 1—La Meri, made her 
Boston debut in ‘Dances from Many 
Lands’, at the new Hans Wiener Studio 
Hall, on Jan. 3. Her program, was pre- 
ceded by a lecture and demonstration of 
the dance in India, two days previously. 

La Meri, a Kentuckian by birth, is co- 
founder with Ruth St. Denis of the School 
of Natya. 





Brooklyn Pianists Play Purcell Suite 

Brooktyn, Feb. 5.—A two piano ar- 
rangement of Purcell’s Suite in G Minor 
was played by Martha Marsh and Mary 
Miller of the faculty of the Brooklyn 
Music School at their recital at the St. 
Felix Street Theater on Jan. 31. The 
suite has been arranged for full orchestra 
by John Barbirolli and was transcribed 
from his score by Miss Marsh for four 
hands, 


Rand Institute Offers Two New Courses 
The Rand Educational Institute of New 
York is offering two new courses in music 
conducted by Gail T. Kubik during the 
Spring Term, beginning Feb. 4. “Social 
Backgrounds of Music” and “Creative 
Music” are the titles of the courses. 





Songs by Annabel Comfort Sung 


Annabel Comfort, composer, has written 
the words and music for a song entitled 
‘Carina’, published by Carl Fischer Inc., 
on Feb. 1. Suzanne Sten, mezzo-soprano, 
introduced ‘Carina’ in a recital at Derby, 
Conn., on Jan. 6 and recently sang it in 
Duluth, Minn., Huron, S. D., Rapids City, 
Ta., and Buffalo, N. Y. Miss Comfort’s 











song “The Damask Flower’ is also being 


sung this season by Miss Sten. Perform- 
ances took place in Oberlin, Cleveland, 
Derby, Duluth and Buffalo. It was also 
sung by Ina Souez, soprano, in Santa 


Barbara, Calif. Eleanor Steber, Metro- 
politan Opera soprano, has sung ‘I Drift 
in the Dusk’, also by Miss Comfort. 


ORCHESTRAS GREETED 
IN SEATTLE CONCERTS 





University and School Organizations 
Present Programs of Interest 
with Local Soloists 


SEATTLE, Feb. 5.—The University of 
Washington Symphony was heard in 
two concerts in January. The first on 
Jan. 14, featured Wilhelmina Schaeffer 
Creel, pianist, in an all-Bach program, 
with orchestral accompaniment. On 
Jan. 28, two soloists appeared with the 
orchestra, Mrs. Creel returned by 
popular request to play Bach’s Piano 
Concerto in F Minor. The other solo- 
ist was Don Bushell, ‘cellist, a graduate 
of the university and now Director of 
Music Education at Western Washing- 
ton College of Education at Bellingham. 
He played the Saint-Saéns Concerto in 
A Minor. The orchestra, led by George 
Kirchner, played exceedingly well, pro- 
viding excellent accompaniments for 
both soloists. 

The symphony orchestra of Cornish 
School, reorganized under the leader- 
ship of Ernst Gebert made a successful 
debut on Jan. 26. The program in- 
cluded, the Overture to ‘Der Frei- 
schtitz?’ Symphony in G Minor, by 
Mozart, and the Mendelssohn G Minor 
Piano Concerto with Lenore Hovey as 
soloist. N. D. B. 
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‘CLARA SCHUMANN’, THE BIOGRAPHY OF A ROMANTIC 


New Study by John N. Burk 
Presents as Vivid Portraits 
of Robert Schumann, Brahms, 
and Father Friedrich Wieck, 
as of the Protagonist 


INCE it is practically inevitable 
4 that the biography of any illustri- 

ous personage must involve an 
almost equally detailed projection of 
one or more others, it is not surprising 
to find that ‘Clara Schumann, a Ro- 
mantic Biography’, by John N. Burk, 
presents as vividly delineated portraits 
of Robert Schumann, Friedrich Wieck 
and Johannes Brahms as of the pro- 
tagonist herself. 

The activities of the first really great 
woman pianist as a concert artist with 
the vision to champion unknown com- 
posers later to be recognized as mas- 
ters, are set forth clearly and enlighten- 
ingly as regards the conditions in the 
music world of the various Continental 
centers at the time. So engrossing to 
the two leading characters and so far- 
reaching in their repercussions were the 
romantic attachment between Clara and 
her Robert and the embattled hostility 
to it of her father however, that by the 
time the romance reaches its consum- 
mation at the end of the first half of 
the book the career itself has almost 
hecome of secondary interest to the 
reader. 


Revolt Against Her Father 


The relationship between the ambi- 
tious, tyrannical Friedrich Wieck and 
his gifted young daughter, torn between 
a filial devotion that was almost a re- 
ligion with her and her affection for 
her romantic young lover, inevitably 
recalls the forbidding conditions that 
governed the Barrett household in 
Wimpole Street. Clara’s mother had 
been driven by Wieck’s ruthless insist- 
ence upon her practicing in sickness as 
in health to leave him and return to her 
own parents, so that when Clara, finally 
swayed by his broken promises and 
trickery, took her definite stand against 
him and threw in her lot with Robert 
he had a second and even more tragic 
experience with revolt under his roof. 

The early pages describing Wieck’s 
pedagogical philosophy and practices 
and little Clara’s precocious achieve- 
ments drag somewhat heavy-footedly. 
After the advent of the music-craving 
young law student, however, and his 
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The Young Clara 





first serious entanglement, with Ernes- 
tine von Fricken, a pupil of Wieck’s, 
which resulted in a rather embarrassing 
situation when Robert’s ardor cooled 
but was eventually dissolved in so amic- 
able a manner as to keep Ernestine en- 
rolled as a true friend for the rest of 
her life, the awakening romance be- 
tween the fifteen-year-old Clara and the 
twenty-four-year-old champion of new 
trends in music in the ‘Neue Zeitschrift 
fiir Musik’ and its rapid development 
into one of the great love affairs of mu- 
sical history, at least, provide enthrall- 
ing reading. 

Robert is presented as a truly glamorous 
youth, fiery and headstrong, and even his 
emotional instabilities foreshadowing his 
eventual mental collapse are made endear- 
ing. Clara, on her part, with “a dainty 
charm” but nothing mercurial about her, 
“nothing to incite sudden, wild pulsations”, 
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Clara Schumann 


Robert Schumann Joachim 


is shown as steadily developing her latent 
integrity of character through steeling her- 
self to the inexorable régime instituted by 
her father, who from her early childhood 
looked to her to vindicate his pedagogical 
principles and make his name famous in the 
pedagogical world. That integrity was to 
be drawn upon remorselessly by the later 
vicissitudes of life. 

Nothing could be more _ heart-breaking 
than the description of Robert’s gradual 
mental disintegration after the few years 
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Building America’s Cultural Defenses 


(Continued from page 21) 

the project was encouraged and fostered 
by the Federation, and as its president 
1 was responsible for calling the first 
meeting to discuss the formation of the 
council, so that we feel a certain pro- 
prietary pride in the auspicious advent 
of this newcomer to the music world. 
Not only are volunteer musical organ- 
izations included in its membership, but 
also the radio interests, the music pub- 
lishers and the instrument manufac- 
turers, so that it is possible for any mem- 
ber group to tap expert opinion on every 
phase of any musical problem which 
may arise, and the future advantages 
will be almost incalculable. 

I have noted with pride in the past 
twelve months how increasingly opera 
conscious the American people have be- 
come. Through long years the Federa- 
tion has done its share to stimulate this 
mounting awareness of the value of 
opera as an entertainment not only for 
the wealthy and the highly cultured, but 
for the average man and woman. Our 
organization bore its full share in the 
drive to preserve the Metropolitan 
Opera House, with its wealth of hal- 
lowed musical tradition, and it is note- 
worthy that many of the most generous 
contributors came from clubs in towns 
and small cities, the majority of 
whose members could become ac- 
quainted with opera only by radio, or 
by the unfortunately all too rare non- 
professional operatic performances in 
their vicinity. Again this Fall, when we 
appealed to our membership to support 
the radio programs of the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild, the response was gen- 
erous. 


Library of Congress Contributes 

There have been certain milestones 
during the past months which have def- 
initely indicated the erowing prestige of 
our organization. Perhaps foremost 
among these is the fact that the Librarv 
of Congress has hecome the official 
Archivist of the Federation and that the 
age-mellowed documents which mark 
our progress from a small group of 
musically zealous women to the largest 
musical organization in the United 
States, with a combined membership of 


more than a half million men and women 
who are willing and eager to make the 
promotion of America’s musical inter- 
ests their principal avocation, are now 
reposing in its files. 

But if the Library of Congress has 
made a contribution to us, it has been a 
reciprocal relationship. Many note- 
worthy American musical compositions 
have been written by winners in our 
successive composition contests, and we 
have been able to donate to the Library 
some of these manuscripts which have 
great material as well as sentimental 
value. Compositions of Victor Herbert, 
Daniel Gregory Mason, Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, John Alden Carpenter, Dr. 
Edgar Stillman Kelley, Henry Hadley, 
Deems Taylor and many others are 
among them. Ultimately the Federa- 
tion will probably make a contribution 
to the Library that in some respects 
transcends in interest any of these, since 
it perpetuates an earlier chapter of 
American history. It is Opus 23 of 
John Knowles Paine, who if not Amer- 
ica’s first symphony composer was cer- 
tainly the first to achieve a reputation 
that has never dimmed, and who was 
the first man to occupy the chair of 
music at Harvard University, one of the 
first, if not the initial American to be 
honored by such an appointment. The 
manuscript came into the possession of 
the Federation through its constant 
friend, Dr. Edgar Stillman Kelley. 

Manuscripts such as these, in Congres- 
sional Library files, are mute testimony 
to what the Federation has done to en- 
courage native composers in the past. 
But the effort has by no means reached 
its climax. In progress at the moment 
is a composition contest under the aus- 
pices of our Department of American 
Music which is expected to add anpre- 
ciably to the riches of American musical 
literature. 

Nor is our sponsorship of American 
music confined solely to those composers 
who are canable of producing works of 
worthy verformance by major orches- 
tras and of a considerable degree of 
national recognition. Our chairman of 
orchestra and chamber music, John 
Warren Erb, and our National Student 
Adviser, John E. Howard, have encour- 
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aged youthful talent by urging the 
inclusion of compositions written by 
student musicians on the programs of 
orchestral and chamber music groups 
associated with the various colleges, 
universities and conservatories. 
Aiding Young Musicians 

There is probably no more practical 
way of helping American music than to 
give the accomplished young musician 
his chance. I have already referred to 
what has been done through the young 
artists’ contests. This year the program 
has had ramifications through the pre- 
sentation of our young artist winners of 
two years ago, Martha Lipton, contralto, 
and Samuel Sorin, pianist, in the most 
auspicious and successful concert tour 
that has ever been arranged for Federa- 
tion winners. Grace W. Towne of our 
Artist Presentation Service was re- 
sponsible for the details, and the tour 
was one of which any artist manage- 
ment might well have been proud. 

Paramount, however, this year, have 
been our efforts in behalf of distinctly 
American music. Like all groups and 
individuals who can view the scene with 
any detachment, we have watched with 
apprehension the operation of certain 
forces which seem to us likely to effect 
a stranglehold upon American musical 
production. We have no part in these 
musical controversies: we have not 
taken sides with regard to any issue in- 
volved; we are the givers of financial 
and moral support to music. Ours is, 
perhaps unwisely, a policy of strict neu- 
trality. Yet I should be untrue to my- 
self and to our organization if T did not 
express the hope that before 1941 has 
passed, some solution of the dilemma 
will be found which will make available 
to the public all the best that every 
American composer and everv Ameri- 
can musician has to offer. With the 
great geniuses of the world, in all the 
artistic fields, flocking to America, we 
are on the threshold of our greatest 
cultural development. May nothing re- 
tard us from utilizing to the utmost the 
riches that are ours. 


Important as culture is, it is the in- 
tangible and the spiritual which has its 
greatest value, and therefore I return. 
in moving towards the conclusion of 
this article, to the thesis with which IT 
began: namely, the responsibility of all 
organizations composed of right-think- 
ing citizens to try to crystallize and to 
express the highest ideals of American- 
ism. 

I have already touched upon what is 
being done through our Loyalty Crusade 
to serve this, our paramount objective. 
Our Department of Church Music is 
ably supplementing these efforts through 
a singing crusade designed to revitalize 
the churches by the magic of music. The 
emphasis is not upon the professional or 
semi-professional singers in the choir 
loft, but upon the men, women and chil- 
dren in the congregation. The use of 
the finest of musical literature for choir 
and soloists is urged, it is true. but the 
major purpose of the crusade is to get 
the entire congregation to participate 
enthusiastically in singing the great 
hymns of the past and the best religious 
music of the present. 

Our Chairman of Church Music, Dr. 
H. Augustine Smith, has estimated that 
if this crusade could be carried forward 
with maximum efficiency in all the states 
of the United States, 15,000,000 wor- 
shippers would be united in song, and a 
spiritual renaissance ushered in whose 
influence would be felt for generations. 


Keeping pace with Dr. Smith’s cru- 
sade for a revival of interest in the best 
sacred music, is the “Americanism” cru- 
sade of D. Sterling Wheelwright, our 
National Choral Chairman, which ap- 
peals for the use of more American 
music in the secular repertoire. “Re- 
member that our future lies in the New 
World” is the slogan with which Mr. 
Wheelwright is inspiring local choral 
chairmen to feature American composi- 
tions. Not only have the hundreds of 
choruses affiliated with the Federation 
been asked to include in their programs 
folk hymns, mountain music of the 
South, white and Negro spirituals and 
cowboy and Indian songs, but also to 
seek out and present unpublished works 
of local composers. 

The choral program, however, has 
still wider scope. It embraces a search 
for amateur leaders of sound training 
and conspicuous executive ability, who 
are qualified to take the leadership in 
welding churches, schools and civic or- 
ganizations together into community 
choruses which will choose the major 
part of their repertoire from distinc- 
tively American songs. 

It would be unfortunate, however, if 
my readers were to deduce, from this 
emphasis upon Americanism in music, 
that the Federation is animated by any 
narrow, nationalistic spirit. At the out- 
set of this article. when I first referred 
to the Loyalty Crusade, I said that it 
had two facets, upon one of which only 
IT would touch at that time. It has a 
second, and equally important purpose: 
the welding together of the diverse ele- 
ments in our population, not by impos- 
ing upon them an enforced American- 
ism, but by making generous acknowl- 
edgement of the contribution their vari- 
ous races and nationalities have made to 
the rich and varied tapestry of Ameri- 
can life. 

America has often and truly been re- 
ferred to as a melting pot, but usually 
the reference has been to the political 
rather than the cultural. However, it 
remains true that the United States has 
had an unique opportunity to utilize the 
gifts of the geniuses of all nations and 
that a blend of the cultures of many 
races, the Teutonic, the Anglo-Saxon, 
the Latin, the Aryan and the Semitic. 
the Oriental and the Occidental, consti- 
tutes the foundation stone of the culture 
of the New World. 

In full recognition of this fact, the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. 
while it yields to no organization in its 
devotion to all that democratic America 
holds dear, has set its face steadily 
against intolerance. Those of my read- 
ers whose memory goes back to what 
we are fatalistically beginning to call 
“the first World War” will recall the 
peaks of prejudice which were reached 
at that time; will remember that the 
music of certain nations was banned 
from public performance and that the 
language and literature of those nations 
were taboo in our public schools. 
Heaven forbid that there should be a 
repetition of that futile, emotional ges- 
ture. Those who have breadth of cul- 
ture and experience know that great 
art, great literature and great music 
transcend racial barriers and have a 
universality that makes all nations one. 
Let us learn to know and to love the 
best American music. But let us make 
a place on the programs of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs for the great 
music of all countries and all ages. 
Then, in very truth, will music pave the 
way to an era of higher spiritual accom- 
plishment than the world has yet known. 
Our eyes are on the future. We faith- 


fully anticipate a great festival of music 
at our twenty-second biennial conven- 
tion in Los Angeles in June. 











HONEYMOON IN FLORIDA 


Gardner Read, Composer, and His Wife, on 

Their Honeymoon, at the McKee Jungle Gar- 

dens in Vero Beach, Florida. Mr. Read Has 

Been Commissioned to Write a ‘Driftwood’ 
Suite Descriptive of the Gardens 


Henry Harris Plays in Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 5.—At a recital 
in the Academy of Music Foyer on Jan. 
27, Henry Harris, pianist, included 
works by three American composers, 
(all residents of this city) . ‘Procession’ 
and ‘Serenade’ by Harl McDonald; 
‘Five Poems’ by Vincent Persichetti; 
and the ‘Suite for Piano’ by Paul Nor- 
doff. Among other works were Schu- 
bert’s Sonata in A, Op. 120, and 
Franck’s Prelude, Chorale, and Fugue. 

W. E. S. 
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PEABODY INSTITUTE 
TO LAUNCH DRIVE 


Faces Financial Crisis—Prepares 
Campaign to Secure Car- 
negie Grant 

BALTIMORE, Feb. 1.—The Peabody 
Institute, which includes the famous 
Peabody Library and the esteemed Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music, both de- 
partments representing vital cultural in- 
fluences locally, as well as in extended 
educational and art circles in this coun- 
try, faces a crisis in its financial mainte- 
nance. To meet this urgent need the 
Board of Trustees announces a drive 
for support. 

This campaign will begin on Feb. 12 
and continues through Feb. 28. Upon 
the success of this effort will depend a 
grant of $60,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation, the city being expected to 
contribute a sum double the size of the 
Carnegie gift. Dr. Hall Pleasants, 
president of the Board of Trustees; 
William Marbury, chairman, and other 
members of the Board; Otto Ortman, 
director of the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music; Louis Diehlman, of the Pea- 
body Library; Virginia C. Blackhead, 
superintendent of the Preparatory De- 
partment; representative members of 
the Peabody Alumni Association in 
connection with organized groups of 
workers, are all eagerly concerned in 
getting the drive under way. It is 
hoped that alumni members, graduates, 
and former students residing elsewhere 
will meet the call for help. Citizens, the 
local press, and those who have educa- 
tional and cultural civic values in mind, 
are lending genuine support and will 
strengthen the appeal which this drive 
represents. FRANZ C. BoRNSCHEIN 








MILWAUKEE SOCIETIES 
SPONSOR ATTRACTIONS 





Budapest Quartet, Charkovsky and Hof- 
mann Are Presented—Ferris and 
McNulty Give Recital 

MILWAUKEE, Feb. 5.—The Milwaukee 
Chamber Music Society closed their 
series on Jan. 13 with the Budapest 
String Quartet in the following pro- 
gram: Quartet in E Flat, by Mendels- 
sohn; Two Sketches Based on Indian 
Themes, Charles T. Griffes; and Quar- 
tet in C Sharp Minor, Beethoven. 

The Society of Milwaukee Pianists 
on Jan. 12 presented Willis Charkovsky, 
an interesting and talented young pian- 
ist. 

The much beloved Josef Hofmann 
appeared at the Auditorium under the 
auspices of the Arion Musical Club and 
thrilled a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence. 

The Society of Musical Arts presented 
in recital Betty Ferris pianist, and Wil- 
liam McNulty, baritone, at the Athen- 
aeum on Jan. 16. Miss Ferris played 
works by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Brahms, Palmgren, Debussy and Go- 
dard. Mr. McNulty sang ‘Where’er 
You Walk,’ Handel, ‘Eri tu’ from 
‘A Masked Ball,’ by Verdi and several 
fine English songs. 

A. R. R. 





New School Chorus Rehearses 


The Chorus at the New School for So- 
cial Research, directed by Jascha Horen- 
stein, is rehearsing. Mr. Horenstein’s pro- 
gram for the chorus covers pre-Bach mas- 
ters including Palestrina, Purcell and 
Heinrich Schitz. It also includes some 
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contemporary composers as well as exam- 
ples of the American folksong. The cho- 
rus is open to all with a fair singing voice 
and a good ear. 





Songs by Paul Sargent Are Heard 


Songs by Paul Sargent heard on re- 
cent recital programs include ‘Twentieth 
Century’, which has been sung at several 
concerts by Gladys Swarthout, mezzo- 
soprano, and which is sclieduled for a 
performance by Agnes Davis with the 
Indianapolis Symphony; and ‘River 
Road’, which has been sung recently by 
I:rnest McChesney, to whom it is dedi- 
cated. Marjorie McClung, soprano solo- 
ist at the Riverside Church, has included 
this song on her Town Hall recital pro- 
gram for Feb. 20. 





Humphrey and Weidman Appear in 
Rochester 


RocHESTER, Feb. 5.—On Dec. 11 at 
Strong Hall on the River Campus, the 
University of Rochester presented Doris 


Humphrey, Charles Weidman and their 
company in recital. The event was spon- 
sored by the Dance Club of the Women’s 
College, and attracted a large audience. 
Lionel Nowak, composer of the music for 
three of the dances, gave excellent sup- 
port at the piano. M. E. W. 





Harold Ayres Soloist with Minneapolis 
Orchestra 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 5.—Harold 
Ayres, concertmaster of the Minneapolis 
Symphony and director of the Minne- 
apolis College of Music, was soloist with 
the orchestra on Jan. 26, playing a Hun- 
garian Rhapsody by Liszt, arranged by 
Hubay. Mr. Ayres will conduct a three- 
weeks intensive Summer master class at 
the college beginning June 26. 





Portsmouth School Children Prepare 
for Orchestra Visit 


PortsMouTH, O., Feb. 5.—More than 
8,000 children in the schools of Scioto 
County have heard recordings of the 
music which the Cincinnati Symphony 
will play at children’s concerts on Feb. 
11. The Civic Music Association, which 
is bringing the Cincinnati Symphony to 
Portsmouth, is giving all school children 
in the county some experience in music 
appreciation. The Association purchased 
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COMPOSER AND INTERPRETER 
Marcel Hubert, ‘Cellist, Studies a Work of 
Alexander Gretchaninoff with the Veteran 

Composer 
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two complete sets of recordings which 
have been traveling from school to 
school. Also a film illustrating the or- 
ganization and functioning of the sec- 
tions of a symphony orchestra, was cir- 
culated. A poster contest is also being 
held in preparation for the concerts. 
Prizes are student memberships in the 
Civic Music Association. 





Vronsky and Babin Begin Tour 

Vitya Vronsky and Victor Babin, 
duo-pianists, begin a cross-country tour 
in Scranton, Pa., on Feb. 14. Among the 
cities to be visited are: Grand Rapids, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Wooster and Mans- 
field, O., Louisville, Paducah, Nashville, 
Chicago, Wausheka, Winona, Minne- 
apolis, Cheyenne, Klamath Falls, Walla 
Walla, Victoria, Vancouver, Fresno, 
Cal., Palm Springs, Chico, Pasadena, 
Carmel and San Diego. Their tour will 
conclude in Lubbock, Tex., on April 21, 
when they will go to their new home 
in Santa Fe, where Mr. Babin will con- 
tinue work on two new compositions. 


Blanche Blackman 
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NYA Orchestras Prepare Festival 





Fritz Mahler Conducts the NYA Symphony in One of the Programs for the American Music 
Festival Scheduled for February 


The American Music Festival, spon- 
sored by Mayor LaGuardia and Station 
WNYC, will include two concerts by 
the NYA Symphony conducted by Fritz 
Mahler, on Feb. 16 and Feb. 22. Robert 
Hufstader, associate conductor, will lead 
the NYA Concert Orchestra in concerts 
on Feb. 13 and Feb. 18. 

The programs of this Festival will 
include the following works by Ameri- 
can composers: Roy Harris’s Third 
Symphony and ‘Casey Jones’, for cho- 
rus and orchestra (first performance) ; 
Douglas Moore’s Overture on an 
American Tune and Suite from ‘Youth 
Gets a Break’; Daniel Gregory Ma- 
son’s ‘Overture to Chanticleer’; Nicolai 
Berezowsky’s ’Cello Concerto, with Vic- 
tor Gottlieb as soloist; Randall Thomp- 
son’s Jazz Poem for piano and orches- 
tra, with Jeanne Behrend as soloist; 
Morton Gould’s ‘Latin American Sym- 


phonette’ (first performance); Henry 
Brant’s Violin Concerto, with Ruggiero 
Ricci as soloist (first performance) ; 
Paul Creston’s First Symphony (first 
performance); excerpts from George 
Gershwin’s ‘Porgy and Bess’; Virgil 
Thomson’s Suite from ‘The River’; 
Aaron Copland’s Suite from ‘Our 
Town’; and Oscar Levant’s Caprice for 
orchestra. 





Stillman Kelley Works to Be Heard 

Dr. Edgar Stillman Kelley, who had 
suffered a long illness in Cincinnati 
during the first of the season, recently 
returned to New York. Among per- 
formance of his works scheduled for the 
coming months are two of his musical 
miracle play, ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’. The 
first will be in New York on March 4, 
the second in Portland, Me. Both per- 
formances will be directed by Dr. John 
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A short choral work, en- 


Warren Erb. 
titled ‘Dedication’, will be featured on 
the Jubilee Program of the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs at their Fiftieth An- 
niversary in Atlantic City next June. 


The chorus of 1000 women will be 


directed by Gena Branscombe. 


NYA PLANS AUDITIONS 
FOR YOUTH ORCHESTRA 








Preliminary Hearings are Scheduled— 
Four-Fifths of Bookings 
Are Completed 

Preliminary auditions for the second 
Stokowski All-American Youth Or- 
chestra will be conducted for young 
musicians in the New York City area 
at the National Youth Administration 
Radio Workshop. Stanley L. Stevens, 
director of the Workshop, stated re- 
cently that auditions are open to all 
young musicians, NYA and non-NYA, 
from seventeen to twenty-five years of 
age. Applications may be secured by 
writing or calling the Workshop, 1697 
Broadway. 

Fifteen musicians will be selected to 
represent this area and will be audi- 
tioned in competition with other groups 
from New York State in the primary 
auditions. From this number Mr. Sto- 
kowski will select the final 100 sched- 
uled for a tour of cities in Canada, 
Mexico and the United States, starting 
in May. Auditions at the Radio Work- 
shop will be conducted by Fritz Mahler, 
director of the Classical Music Depart- 
ment, and Robert Hufstader, associate 
director. 

The manager of the orchestra, 
Michael Myerberg, reports that four- 
fifths of its bookings have already been 
completed in principal cities during the 
months of May and June, 





Juilliard Students Fill Engagements 


Students at the Juilliard School of Music 
have been active in the professional 
field during the last few weeks. Myron 
Sandler, violinist, pupil of Hans Letz, was 
soloist with the Milwaukee Sinfonietta. 
Roger White, baritone, sang at the Uni- 
versity of Toledo and Frank Stafford, 
banitone, appeared before the Kiwanis in 
Cleveland, Ohio. Both are pupils of Anna 
Schoen-René. Eugene Bonham, bass, was 
soloist with the Choral Society of Summit, 
N. J., and Lloyd Linden, tenor, sang for 
the Pleiades Club of New York. Both 
are pupils of Francis Rogers. Louise 
Bernat, pianist, pupil of Olga Samaroff 
was soloist with the Evansville Philhar- 
monic. Constantine Callinacos, pianist and 
conductor, pupil of Albert Stoessel, was 
heard in a Greek benefit concert in the 
Town Hall. A Concertino for Flute and 
Strings by Norman Dello Joio, pupil of 
Bernard Wagenaar, was played by the 
Ochestrette Classique in the Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall. 





Revueltas’s Music to Be Heard 


The music of Silvestre Revueltas, 
Mexican composer and conductor who 
died last year, will be heard on March 
3, at the Mansfield Theatre, in a pro- 
gram dedicated to him. At that time, 
Anna Sokolow and her group will pre- 
sent three ballets to Revueltas’s music. 
They are ‘El Renacuajo Paseador’ (The 
Wandering Frog) a folk poem for 
chamber orchestra; ‘Homage to Garcia 
Lorca’, three orchestral pieces, and 
Seven Songs for Children. Alex Saron 
and Alex North will share the baton. 
Save for the songs, which were pre- 
sented by Miss Sokolow last year, these 
works will be heard for the first time 
in the United States. 





Opera School Formed in Kansas City 
Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 31.—Dr. Frank 






Laird Waller, head of the voice department 
of the Conservatory of Kansas City, has 
inaugurated an opera school which includes 
study of stage technique, opera routine, and 
traditional interpretations. Dr. Waller, 
highly qualified in this field, has been con- 
ductor of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, Cincinnati Zoo Opera, the American 
and Boston Opera companies. 


Greenwich House Music School Giving 
Broadcast Programs 

Pupils and faculty members of Green- 
wich House Music School, Enrique Caro- 
selli, director, are making a series of broad- 
casts over WNYC. The series began on 
Jan, 28. The first broadcast was given by 
Robert Newman, violinist, and Margaret 
Squire, pianist. 





Platt School Pupils Heard 


Pupils of the Platt School of Music in 
Carnegie Hall were heard in a studio re- 
cital on the afternoon of Jan. 23. Those 
appearing included Norma Ferris, nine- 
year-old pianist; Orine Danker, and Rose 
Bartolomeo, sopranos and Gladys Shailer, 
pianist. 





Gruen and Hall Present Young Artists 


Rudolph Gruen and Frances Hall pre- 
sented piano pupils in a recical on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 11. The program was given 
by Ruth Goldman, Diana Coleman, Ken- 
neth Hieber and Paul Moor in a two- 
piano arrangement of Ravel’s ‘La Valse’; 
Gloria Cheevers, Leander Dell’Anno and 
Miriam Rothberg. 





Cleveland Music School Artists Give 
Faculty Recital 


CLEVELAND, O., Feb. 1—The faculty re- 
cital at the Cleveland Music School Settle- 
ment on Jan. 8 was given by Alfred Zetzer 
of the clarinet department, assisted by Jac 
Gorodetzky, Vincent Greicius, Nathan 
Stutch, and Milton Thomas. They played 
Brahms’s Clarinet Quintet, Op. 115, and 
Mozart’s Quartet in D Minor. W. H. 
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A New Clara Schumann Biography 


(Continued from page 229) 
he would hear whole compositions, as from 
a full orchestra, from beginning to end, 
with the last chord sounding on and on 
until another piece came to take the place 
of the first. 


The Entrance of Brahms 


It was just a few months before this that 
a young man of twenty, with a rucksack 
and road dust on his boots, and armed with 
a letter from Joachim, pulled the doorbell 
at the Schumanns’s home in Diisseldorf and 
introduced himself as Johannes Brahms. 
He was admitted and Robert was sum- 
moned. “Schumann beheld a tongue-tied 
youth in a shabby gray alpacca jacket. 
Only his shock of straight, fair hair, which 
hung almost to his shoulders, and his light 
blue eyes with their intent glance, chal- 
lenged attention. Brahms beheld no figure 
wrapped in aloofness, but a man of rather 
hulking carriage, of hesitant step, in dress- 
ing gown and felt slippers, whose greeting 
was almost inaudible and, like his indirect 
glance, timid and diffident’. 

Schumann immediately asked his visitor 
what he had written and Brahms produced 
his manuscript Sonata in C Major and 
played it for Robert and Clara. To quote 
the biographer directly, “There have been 
a few, very few moments in history when 
two composers, meeting closely for the first 
time, have beheld, each in the other, the 
mirror of his most inward musical thoughts 
and dreams. It was so with Wagner and 
Liszt; it was so with Schumann and 
Brahms. Brahms found that his particu- 
larly beloved poets and composers, Richter 
and Hoffmann, Bach and Beethoven, were 
Schumann’s, too; that the music of Schu- 
mann was often as congenial to his musical 
way of thought as if it had been his own”. 
Then, “Clara’s understanding, matching her 
husband’s, at once established an intimacy. 
One of her first acts was to help him di- 
rectly as a pianist. The two were closeted 
together over the keyboard as she gave him 
valuable points on smoothness of execution. 
In this way Brahms had a new and satisfy- 
ing insight into the artist Clara”. 

And thus was begun the friendship that 
was to provide the new interest in life and 
stimulation in her artistic work needed by 
Clara after losing Robert, and at the same 
time serve as the needed inspiration to 
Brahms, the creative genius. Mr. Burk 
evaluates the relationship in meticulous 
detail : 

“The particularist will never approximate 
a true definition of it. It is elusive because 
unique—perhaps without a counterpart in 
this world. Yet it is simply and wholly 
mirrored in the lives and characters of 
each—characters, by the way, in which sub- 
terfuge has no place. It is set forth in 
their hundreds of letters, one to the other. 
Clara and Johannes destroyed many of 
their letters late in their lives, lest the 
world pry into their affairs and misread 
them. Perhaps the writers were wise. 
Both had been maintaining the Romantic 
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tradition. The style belonged almost to an 
earlier period; it was open to misinterpre- 
tation in a later one. Brahms spoke openly 
as a lover; he could never have hidden his 
love for Clara unless he had destroyed 
every one of his letters. Every line breathes 
devotion, reaches toward worship. His 
gratitude is built upon what Robert, and 
later Clara in his stead, has brought him: 
the awakening of the untutored stripling 
into the rounded artist. Clara had a need 
no less vital for musical continuation when 
the ruthless removal of Robert from her 
life would have left her in a state of tragic 
bewilderment. 


An Artistic Interdependence 


“Clara and Johannes were thrown to- 
gether in emotional, unsettled months, 
when the continual suspense over Robert's 
condition in itself drew them together. 
Their artistic interdependence and mutual 
devotion developed into a personal, ardent 
affection. In most people a crisis would 
have developed sooner or later, and forced 
a decision. Neither of these two showed 
any uncertainty or apprehension. Neither 
would have allowed any headlong impulse 
to threaten the harmony and durability of 
so precious a friendship as theirs. Clara 
knew that the beauty of their relationship, 
a delicate, elusive and intricate beauty after 
all, could never be fully understood by the 
generality, that it would be subjected to the 
debasement of slanderous tongues. Her 
first concern was that her children should 
know the truth of all that existed between 
her and Johannes. She wrote of this in her 
diary of 1856, words intended to be read by 
them after her death. The whole-spoken 
honesty of Clara is is. them”. 

Later, as Brahms became more and more 
absorbed in his expanding musical activities 
and Clara’s concert tours became inore and 
more extended they, of necessity, saw each 
other less frequently, and the correspond- 
ence of two artists going their own ways 
with two divergent careers gradually began 
to reflect “a quieter but no less intimate 
friendship, still tender in expression, all- 
confiding’. There was one tender inter- 
lude between Brahms and Agathe Siebold 
that caused Clara pangs, but after it had 
evaporated Johannes discussed it frankly 
with her. Still later, when their difference 
of opinion over the early version of Rob- 
ert’s D Minor Symphony came to a head, 
each seeking advice of a different conduc- 
tor, “the recurring clashes of two wills 
reared the only real threat of a break”. But 
this, of course, was eventually put behind 
them. 

The picture drawn of Clara the solicitous 
mother of seven, carrying on her concert 
activities and teaching almost to the end, 
mainly in order to provide for her family, 
is an appealing one, and although there is 
not space for much discussion of the indi- 
vidual members one feels towards the close 
of the book that one has entered into the 
family life fairly intimately. 

The deaths of two of the most lovable of 
the children were not to be Clara’s final 
cross. At seventy “her playing was still a 
challenge, the last authoritative word on 
the continent, a delicately balanced manner 
she had these many years set up against 
Liszt and his followers, with their extremes 
of dynamics. It offered a clear image, but 
she had to steel herself against the spasms 
that shot without warning through her 
shoulders and arms threatening to paralyze 
her fingers”. A year later she made her 
last appearance at a regular public concert. 
But the tragedy of deafness that gradually 
closed the doors of her world of music in 
her face, until she had to give up the pre- 
tense of getting some enjoyment out of a 
concert, was more bitter than the necessity 
of just giving up her own playing. 

Some of the most engrossing pages in 
this exceptionally well planned and well 
written biography by the historian and 
program annotator of the Boston Sym- 
phony are those describing the meeting with 
Chopin and Liszt and the friendship with 
Mendelssohn, but it is fitting that the last 
word is given to Brahms, whose “philoso- 
phies and fortitudes suddenly deserted him 
as the body of Clara was slowly lowered 


into the grave where he had watched Rob- 
ert’s placed forty years before”. From a 
letter that he wrote to Marie, Clara’s eld- 
est daughter, a few days later the injunc- 
tion is quoted: “If you should presently 
receive a book of ‘Serious Songs’ (‘Vier 
ernste Gesange’) I ask you to lay them 
aside, looking upon them as a real death 
offering to your beloved mother”. 

The book is published by the firm of 
Random House. L. 





Leon Carson Pupils Active 


Frieda Volkert, soprano, pupil of Leon 
Carson, was recently heard in recital at 
Queens College, Long Island, in a pro- 
gram of old and modrn Italian songs, Ger- 
man Lieder, operatic arias and American 
compositions, Allan Gallu, tenor, has re- 
turned from concert appearances in Harris- 
burg, Penn State, Pa., and Pearl River, 
N. Y. Mary Dancy, contralto soloist of 
the Community Church, Douglaston, L. I. 
sang recently in recital at the Bayside 
Woman’s Club and the Tuesday Morning 
Musical Club of Douglaston, also at the 
Calvary Baptist Church, N. Y. in broad- 
cast over WOR and on Feb. 2 as soloist 
at Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, New 
York. 

Charles Deger, tenor, was heard in re- 
cital at Dayton, O.,_ recently, Marion 
Charles, mezzo-soprano, gave a recital at 
the Woman’s Club in Nutley, New Jersey. 
Agnes Latime, contralto soloist at the 
Church of the Advent, Bloomfield, N. J. 
has been heard in programs in Montclair 
and for the Music Study Club of Glen 
—— also in ‘The Holy City’ at Bloom- 
field. 





Rossini Grand Opera Company Gives 
‘Traviata’ 


The Rossini Grand Opera Company, 
Oddone Sommovigo, director, presented 
Verdi's ‘La Traviata’ at the Al Jolson 
Theater on the evening of Jan. 18. 

The artists appearing were: Pina Sarro, 
Violetta; Guiseppe Barsotti, Alfredo; 
Vicente Cordellat, Germont; Giusseppina 
La Puma, Flora; Constante Sorvino, Gas- 
tone; Vargas Semprum, Barone; Rosea 
Lee, Annina; Alberto Corsi, Marchese, and 
Barnett Alper, the Dottore. Mr. Sommo- 
vigo conducted. ¥. 





University of Iowa Symphony Plays 
Bruckner 

lowa City, Feb. 5.—The University 

of Iowa Symphony, conducted by Philip 

Greeley Clapp, gave its third concert 

on Jan. 22 in lowa Memorial Union, 

with Hans Koelbel as soloist in Lalo’s 








IN A WINTER SETTING 
Dorothy Orton, Soprano, Who Has Given Her 


New Lecture-Recital, ‘The Poetry We Sing’ 
for the Town Hall and Continental Clubs, and 
Has Also Recently Sung for the Sorosis Club, 
All of New York City, and in the Sunday 
Afternoon Series at the Ferguson Library in 
Stamford, Conn. 


u TU 


‘Cello Concerto in D Minor. The pro- 
gram also included Bach’s Third Suite 
in D Major for orchestra and Bruck- 
ner’s Seventh Symphony. 





Carter’s ‘The Blonde Donna’ to be 
Sung in California 


‘The Blonde Donna’, by Ernest Car- 
ter, will have three performances, May 
15, 17 and 19 in Riverside, Cal., by the 
Riverside Opera Association under di- 
rection of Marcella Craft. It will be 
given as a feature of what is called De 
Anza Week, a fiesta in honor of the old 
Spanish explorer. The opera depicts the 
Spanish-Mexican life of California in 
1824. 





Kate Keith Field to Broadcast 


Kate Keith Field, soprano, will be so- 
loist with the National Youth Orches- 
tra, under Robert Hufstader, on March 
12, in a radio broadcast over WNYC. 
Miss Field was heard on Feb, 1, with 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Chamber Orchestra, Gerald Warburg, 
conducting, in the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music, 
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THE CRITICISM OF MUSIC 


(Continued from page 5) 

all professional knowledge, for there are always 
things one knows more about than others, what 
he says about these other branches is not so 
authoritative, although what he says about any 
branch of musical art is of some interest. 

I have never played a stringed instrument ; 
I have no feel in my fingers for the stringed 
instruments. Consequently, I cannot speak about 
stringed instruments with anything like the con- 
fidence and knowledge with which I can speak 
about the pianoforte or the organ or musical com- 
position, all of which I have practiced for years. 
When I review a violinist, for instance, I review 
the music, or I say what his playing sounded like 
to me. But I do not pretend to a profound knowl- 
edge of violin technique. It might be interesting 
to hire a whole staff of specialized critics, each 
of whom would cover the field of his specialty, 
and then have them switch about from time to 
time. Because the criticism of piano playing by 
a violinist can be very interesting indeed, and 
vice versa. But until such luxury of personnel 
shall be available, I figure that if a professional 
man with some knowledge about his profession 
speaks the truth as he sees it and speaks clearly, 
that is all that anybody can ask of musical 
criticism. As a matter of fact, if you get that, 
you are getting quite a lot. 


Avoid Becoming Indignant 


If I avoid pretending to knowledge I haven't 
got, I also try to avoid getting indignant. A very 
curious thing takes place when a writer gets 
angry. The reader senses that the writer is angry 
and reacts against that anger, and pretty soon the 
point at issue is completely lost in the conflict 
between the writer’s anger and the reader’s lack 
of anger. Besides, if one says a harsh thing 
with anger, it seems much harsher than if one 
says it amiably. Consequently, if one wants to 
say a really very harsh thing, one can practically 
only say it at all by not getting angry. It is 
awfully hard not to get angry sometimes, however, 
because when one hears a certain amount of music, 
one gets to be a little intoxicated by it. 

It is not true that musical and dramatic critics 
are so tired of hearing music and seeing drama 
that they don’t like any of it anymore. That is 
a common legend. But as I look at them, I do 


think they are all a little like alcoholics. Persons 
who have drunk pretty consistently over a period 
of years, get sensitive to bad booze. I think that 
is the state that persons who review music and 
plays get into. It isn’t that they don’t like any 
of it at all any more. Quite the contrary, they 
love it. They even consume it when they don’t 
have to, and they respond beautifully to good stuff. 
But they do get a little sensitive about bad, easily 
upset by it and sometimes indignant. I think that 
they are more effective when they control that 
indignation, all the same. 

The contrary of indignation, of course, is much 
appreciated by performers. That is known as 
the “rave notice.” But I find that the public is 
not very interested in vague rave notices either ; 
just saying for a column, “Oh, it was beautiful, 
oh, it was beautiful, oh, it was beautiful.” I think 
we can leave that to the non-professionals. Profes- 
sional comment—I insist upon the comparison— 
is like a music lesson. It isn’t always unfavor- 
able, because a good teacher not only tells you 
where you are bad and why, but also where you 
are good and why. I try myself to keep cool in 
both situations and to be specific. After all, art 
addresses itself as much to the reason as to the 
senses ; and if, in saying something was beautiful, 
you explain why it was beautiful, your observa- 
tion carries farther than if you imply it was 
beautiful merely because you thought so. 


Unanimity Among Musicians 


Statements of one’s personal tastes are not criti- 
cism. Criticism involves, frequently enough, the 
admission of personal bias ; but it also involves the 
statements and the analysis of ascertainable musi- 
cal facts. The whole musical profession really 
knows the difference between, shall we say, good 
piano playing and bad piano playing. It is extra- 
ordinary the amount of unanimity there is among 
musicians about where any piece is well or not so 
well written, and about where each famous con- 
ductor falls down. The vocal world is the most 
controversial of all the musical worlds, but even 
among vocalists there is a high degree of agree- 
ment about any well-known performer’s vocal 
methods and whether she does or does not force 
her upper tones and whether her chest register 
is satisfactory and how her diction is. There is 





a great deal of sheer fact to be stated in musical 
criticism. Sometimes one’s analysis of the facts 
is a little hasty, but it should be, however hastily 
written, a professional opinion about the nature of 
those facts. 

There are facts about technique, and there are 
facts about esthetics. Facts about technique are 
much easier to ascertain, because, as I say, the 
whole musical world is more or less in agreement 
about technique. Esthetic facts are more difficult 
to ascertain, because they have to do with musical 
composition; and musical composition, which is 
not practiced by as many people as musical ex- 
ecution is, is not generally so well understood. 
Consequently, it is not always easy to say which 
effects were due to the author of a piece and 
which to the interpreter. That is esthetic analysis, 
and it is composers who have to do that. They 
are the only people who have the necessary ex- 
perience in the procedures of composition. The 
criticism of performance, of execution, is capable 
of being practiced by thousands of people, because 
there are thousands, yes, hundreds of thousands 
of persons experienced and trained in musical 
execution. But neither the layman nor the musical 
executant is likely to be very wise at guessing 
whether something was a bad piece well per- 
formed or a good piece badly performed. 


Distinguishing Design from Execution 


The analysis of musical performance—let us 
call musical criticism that—consists above all in 
distinguishing design from execution. Anybody 
can learn to distinguish his personal tastes from 
his professional opinions. To distinguish between 
design and performance is extremely difficult for 
persons not experienced in musical composition. 
That is why professional composers have for 200 
years written the best musical criticism in Europe. 
And that is why, I presume, the New York Herald- 
Tribune has asked me to try my hand at it here, 
because I was a professional composer who could 
write clearly and who wasn’t afraid of anybody. 

I hold no special brief for my musical opinions 
nor for my courage in stating them frankly. My 
personal tastes are not controversial matter ; they 
are no more and no less interesting than those 
of any other citizen. My musical opinions, as I 
express them formally in print, are open to con- 
troversy at all times, to discussion and to correc- 
tion. My courage in stating them as frankly 
as I do is not courage at all. It is the simplest 
necessity on the part of a practicing professional 
musician. If I did not, being engaged for that 
purpose, tell the truth as I believe it to be, nobody 
would ever again take me seriously as a musician. 
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NATIONALISM IN MUSIC 


(Continued from page 30) 


considered in their respective countries 
the embodiment of their spirit and mu- 
sical thought. Reger is well-nigh un- 
palatable to Frenchmen while Fauré 
means little to the Germans, Bruckner 
fills Americans with boredom while all 
of continental Europe with the excep- 
tion of Finland is astounded by the 
deification accorded to Sibelius by 
America. This can mean one of two 
things: either the music of these com- 
posers does not fulfill the conditions we 
mentioned as essential for world art, 
that is, they merely represent a par- 
ticular segment of their own national 
art; or the universality of the language 
of music is mere fiction. The latter 
explanation seem to be disproved by the 
world-wide appreciation of that most 
Germanic music of Bach, that inimit- 
ably French music of Debussy, and that 
poignantly Russian music of Mussorg- 
sky. 

The deliberate annexation of elements 
considered representative of a certain 
nation’s music seems to be an important 
asset of all national schools of the nine- 
teenth century. The use of popular ele- 
ments in the earlier romantic era wags 
always a superficial procedure; these 
elements never showed organic growth 
within the work, they were rather 
quotations or mere local color and as 
such isolated. Western art music ac- 
quired a certain pseudo-national phy- 
siognomy when the musical material it 
annexed came from civilizations outside 
the main trunk of western art music. 
One of the best-known and earliest of 
these instances is the music of the 
Gypsies. Living among many nations 
their music reached the body of western 
art music only when they came into 
contact with the southern fringe of the 
great domain of German music. We 
shall not now discuss the old question 
of Gypsy versus Hungarian music, but 
the many pieces or movements labeled 
“Hungarian” that became so popular 
from Haydn to Brahms appropriated 
these national elements in a distinctly 
un-national manner. 

If a painter tries to represent a 
historic event he at least tries to ap- 
proximate the costumes of the period, 
but the German musicians using the 
Gypsy motives did not even keep the 
costumes, for in order to be able to use 
freely the Gypsy material, its com- 
ponents had to be changed arbitrarily, 
thereby robbing the original material of 
its essential traits. 

It is evident that the utilization of 
national music in such a manner will 
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never result in significant masterpieces, 
for the foreign elements have the func- 
tion merely of spices. The national ele- 
ment had to be used in accordance with 
what Beethoven called dichten in Ténen, 
poetry in music. But when this dichten, 
this poetry in musical tones envisaged 
by Beethoven turned out to be in fact 
a literary element, when it became real 
subject matter, the situation changed. 
Again we shall not now attempt to dis- 
cuss whether this state of affairs repre- 
sents progress, whether the fact that 
the content of music was lifted from 
the purely abstract-mental into the em- 
piric atmosphere of the surrounding 
world and thus became more corporeal, 
did not jeopardize the most fundamental 
powers of music. 
Rise of Tone Poetry 


Beethoven’s poetry in music became 
tone poetry. The tone poem (not 
necessarily orchestral program music 
alone) attempts to express the definite 
experiences of a definite human being, 
that is, a special empiric phenomenon in 
tones. With this the idea ceased to be 
the content itself; as Schopenhauer so 
sharply emphasized, the content became 
the image of the idea. Whether the idea 
originated in the most personal experi- 
ence of the composer or was taken from 
the surrounding world is immaterial, 
the decisive point rests in the fact that 
music now expressed something that 
can also be communicated through a 
purely intellectual procedure. It goes 
without saying that such music still re- 
tains a manner of expression that is its 
exclusive property, and that its repre- 
sentation of, let us say, Byron, will dif- 
fer from the poet’s. But by identifying 
itself with Byron, an individual, it gives 
up its original power, that of express- 
ing the Byronian itself. Beethoven’s 
Third Symphony may have been origi- 
nally dedicated to a hero, Napoleon, but 
it was the eulogy of heroism. Strauss’s 
Heldenleben depicts the life of one hero. 
Thus we are dealing, to quote Schopen- 
hauer once more, with the image of 
ideas rendered, according to the com- 
poser’s abilities, either more externally 
illustratively, or more internally men- 
tally. With this “concreteness” of its 
content music loses the universality of 
this content, for there are few universal 
world problems which have tound ex- 
pression in some concrete shape such 
as literature that would win recognition 
from all peoples as typical expression 
and representation. 

As tone poetry developed it became 
more and more re-creative, communi- 
cating musically the contents of sagas, 
myths, poems, and pictures, the charac- 
ter of great personalities, the nature of 
great events—in short, experiences that 
became apprehendable realities. This 
course of events naturally engendered 
a desire for enhanced distinctness, even 
obviousness, for sharper characteriza- 
tion of musical expression which, in its 
turn, called for an increase in the means 
of purely musical expression. And then 
suddenly all music grown out of a 
closely defined environment, under spe- 
cific circumstances, won a_ heretofore 
unsuspected importance. Henceforth it 
was not restricted to the lending of 
mere thematic material, but become the 
means of characterization. Thus it is no 
accident that the flourishing of the so- 
called national schools came on the 
heels of the disintegration of the ro- 
mantic school, rising into eminence 
with the romantic realists, the “tone 
poets”, the program musicians. 

The symptoms were not so easily no- 
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ticeable in Germany, Italy and France, 
for the great creative musical activity 
of these countries was centuries old and 
their musical properties were always 
kept alive, but even in these old musical 
lands there was a decided change 
caused by the pointed emphasis on the 
popular-national elements, which the 
composers no longer tried to assimilate 
with the highly developed idiom of their 
art music. 


The True Nationalists 


The picture is vastly different, how- 
ever, with the composers of such coun- 
tries as had heretofore failed to take 
part in the great development of west- 
ern art music and which evolved, due 
to their isolation, specific melodies, pe- 
culiar rhythms, and a harmonic idiom 
that seems to be resting on principles 
different from the commonly accepted. 
These composers refused to follow the 
internationally developed musical idiom, 
trying, instead, to adapt it to the pecu- 
liarities of their own native music. Nor 
were they satisfied with the popular as- 
pects of their native art and, unlike the 
composers of Gypsy dances and finales 
all’ Ongarese, they strove to develop 
their own national dialect beyond the 
popular and the incidental into legiti- 
mate and autochtonous art works. 
There appeared then, almost miracu- 
lously, schools of Russian, Bohemian, 
Scandinavian, and other music, causing 
a great enrichment in the means of mu- 
sical expression, and, although in the 
majority of cases these means were 
purely external, it is undeniable that the 
enrichment of means and forms can also 
lead to an enrichment of the mental and 
artistic sphere, for by providing new 
means the possibilities of rendering 
spiritual experiences are enhanced. 

The period of “nationalism” in music 
was a short one. Speaking in lexico- 
graphic parlance, the various “fathers” 
of the music of their country, Glinka in 
Russia, Smetana in Bohemia, Grieg and 
Sinding among the Scandinavians, are 
all recent figures, the latter within our 
own memory, and the high water mark 
was reached at the turn of the nine- 
teenth century, apparently coinciding 
with the collapse of the so-called post- 
romantic era, as impressionism salvaged 
and arbitrarily appropriated many of 
the new and heretofore characteristic 
means of expression, making out of 
them a new international style the com- 
ponents of which suited Debussy as well 
as a Falla, a Respighi, or a Delius. 








A SOPRANO AND HER PETS 
Genevieve Wood of Oakland, Calif., Enjoys 
That State's Traditional Sunshine with Her 
Two Pets, a Tiger-Striped Kitten and a Cocker 

Spaniel 
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SAN CARLO COMPANY 
MAKES ANNUAL TOUR 





Opera Troupe Begins Second Half of 
Transcontinental Journey in 
Washington, D. C. 


The second half of the San Carlo 
Opera’s transcontinental tour opened at 
the National Theatre in Washington, 
D. C., on Jan. 19 during Inaugural week. 
Crowds again filled the Capital’s large 
theatre. A week at the Forrest Theatre, 
Philadelphia, followed. 

Commencing Feb. 10, the San Carlo 
Opera plays the following southern 
cities en eroute to California: Blacks- 
burg, Va.; Roanoke, Va.; Greensboro, 
N. C.; Rock Hill, S. C.; Augusta, Ga. ; 
Albany, Ga.; Macon, Ga.; Tallahassee, 
Fla.; Jackson, Miss.; Shreveport, La. ; 
Houston, Tex.; El Paso, Tex.; Los 
Angeles, Cal., for nine days; Fresno, 
Cal.; San Francisco, Cal. for a fortnight. 
Portland, Oregon and other northwest 
cities follow. The eastward journey 
brings the company to Chicago for a 
Spring season (the second in the cur- 
rent season), and to New England early 
in May. The tour terminates in New 
York. 
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SOPRANO AND PEDAGOGUE 
Rosa Tentoni with Estelle Cooney, Professor of 


Voice at Flora Macdonald College, Red 

Springs, N. C., Where the Soprano Recently 

Gave a Recital Accompanied by Miss Cooney. 

Egon Petri Was Heard Earlier in the Concert 

Series and the Stradivarius String Quartet 
Will visit the Campus in February 


Institute of Musical Art Alumni to Give 
Series of Benefits 


The second semester of the Institute of 
Musical Art of the Juilliard School of 
Music will begin on Feb. 8. The alumni 
of the Institute will give a series of three 
concerts for the benefit of the newly or- 
ganized Institute Student Aid Fund. All 
the artists appearing will contribute their 
services. The dates of the concerts are 
Feb. 11, March 17 and April 22, and those 
announced to take part include Maxine 
Stellman, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera; George Barrére, flutist; Horace 
Britt, ‘cellist; Jerome Rappaport, pianist ; 
the Gordon String Quartet, and Sascha 
Gorodnitzky. 


ROMANOFF TO TEACH 
AT AMERICAN SCHOOL 





Ballet Master of Metropolitan Will Be 
Guest Instructor During Month 
of February 


Boris Romanoff, ballet master of the 
Metropolitan Opera, will be guest teach- 
er at the School of American Ballet for 
February. Lincoln Kirstein, director of 
the School, has planned a series of guest 
teachers for the year. 

Mr. Romanoff, who first joined the 
Metropolitan for the 1938-39 season, has 
had a long and varied career. Graduat- 
ing from the Imperial Theatrical School 
in Petersburg in 1909, he entered the 
company of the Marinsky Theater. In 
1913 he became ballet master at the 
Marinsky, and the following year he 
created for Diaghileff in Paris the chor- 
eography of Stravinsky’s ‘Nightingale’. 
In Italy he worked with the La Scala, 
in Milan, and the Royal Opera House in 
Rome, and in 1938 he was invited for 
the Ida Rubinstein season in the Opera 
of Paris. 


Liebling Pupils Fill Many Engagements 


Among the pupils of Estelle Liebling, 
voice teacher, who have been active re- 
cently are: Garfield Swift, baritone, who 
sang the role of Valentin in ‘Faust’ on Jan. 
25 with the San Carlo Opera Company in 
Washington, D. C.; Mario Fiorella, bari- 
tone, who has been engaged by the San 
Carlo for its Winter and Spring tour; 
Grace Panvini, coloratura soprano, and 
Curtis Rice, baritone, were the featured 
artists at a special concert given at the 
Cedar Crest College in Allentown, Pa., on 
Jan. 24; Vivienne Segal has the leading 
role in the Broadway hit ‘Pal Joey’, and 
Jane Fraser is prominently cast as a danc- 
ing and singing comedienne in the same 
production. 

Jane Petri and Drucilla Strain continue 
as featured players in the Ed Wynn show 
‘Boys and Girls Together’. Carol Bruce 
and Virginia Morris are still singing in 
‘Louisiana Purchase’ and Nadine Gae has 
one of the principal parts in the hit ‘Pan- 
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ama Hattie’. Brooks Dunbar, tenor, sang 
over Station WNYC on Jan. 4 in what 
was said to be the first performance in the 
United States of ‘Maestra di Musica’ by 
Pergolesi. Grace Panvini, coloratura so- 
prano, was one of the artists who appeared 
on the Metropolitan Auditions of the Air 
over Station WJZ on Jan. 5, Ethel Tay- 
lor sang on the semi-finals on Dee. 22. 
Sue Read appeared on the quiz program 
called ‘Battle of the Sexes’ ovér Station 
WJZ on Feb. 11. Josephine Bonime, Sue 
Read and Joan Roberts and Paul Richards 
and Garfield Swift appeared at a special 
concert given at the Lehigh Valley Coun- 
try Club in Allentown, Pa., on Jan. 19. 





Summer Courses for Minneapolis 
College of Music 


MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 5.— Frank Mann- 
heimer, pianist, who is the only American 
pianist on the London staff of the Matthay 
School, will conduct a five week master 
class at the Minneapolis College of Music 
beginning June 23. Peter D. Tkach, will 
conduct a two week intensive choral 
school session from June 9 to June 21. 
Mr. Tkach heads the school music and 
choral department and conducts the West 
High School a cappella choir. Harold 
Ayres, concert-master of the Minneapolis 
Symphony will conduct a three week violin 
master class session beginning on June 23. 
Of special interest, also is the course in 
advanced conducting, in which students 
will have the opportunity of rehearsal and 
actual conducting experience with an 
orchestra. William Muelbe, who has 
acted as conductor of the Minneapolis 
Symphony radio concerts and the young 
peoples concerts will be in charge of the 
conducting classes for three weeks. 





Lecture Course Being Given at Green- 
wich House Music School 


Greenwich House Music School, En- 
rique Caroselli, director, is presenting 
Mark Brunswick in a series of eight lec- 
tures, entitled ‘An Introduction to the 
History of Music.’ These lectures are 
designed for those who, while without any 
special technical knowledge, are anxious to 
increase their enjoyment of music by ac- 
quiring some knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of musical structure. A very brief 
survey of European music from its origins 
leads to a more comprehensive study of 
two culminating forms, the fugue and the 
sonata. Mr. Brunswick is head of the 
advanced theory and composition depart- 
ment of the school. The lectures will be 
illustrated by Celia Saloman, pianist; the 
Greenwich House Music School String 
Quartet, and by recordings. 





Frances Hall and Rudolph Green Heard 
in Two-Piano Recital 


The second concert in the Artist Series 
for the benefit of the scholarship fund of 
the Manhattan School of Music was given 
by Frances Hall and Rudolph Gruen, who 
presented a two-piano recital in the school 
auditorium on the evening of Feb. 5. The 
program included Mednikoff’s arrangement 
of Bach’s G Minor Fugue, Mozart’s two- 
piano Sonata in D, Variations and Fugue 
by Mr. Gruen based on an original scale, 
oa Milhaud’s ‘Scaramouche’ Suite. Miss 
Hall offered a solo group by Arensky and 
Chopin and Mr. Gruen, works by Chopin. 





Juilliard Artists Recital 


Charles Hackett, tenor, with Anna Tafel 
at the piano, and James Friskin, piano, 
were the artists heard at the third of the 
Juilliard School of Music’s Artist Recitals 
on the evening of Jan. 22. Mr. Friskin 
began the program with the Bach Partita 
in B Fiat, following which Mr. Hackett 
sang ‘Enjoy the Sweet Elysian Grove’ by 
Handel, ‘Silent Worship’ from ‘Ptolemy’, 
and ‘Oh Sleep’ from ‘Semele’, both by 
the same composer. Mr. Friskin’s other 
contributions to the program were the Pre- 
lude, Chorale and Fugue by Franck, and 
Debussy’s Prelude, Sarabande and Toc- 
cata. Mr. Hackett sang a song group by 
Loeffler, Debussy, Koechlin and Roussel, 


and closed the program with a group in 
English by Harty, Bax, Taylor, and a 
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Musical Art Students Give Programs 
of Interest in Auditorium 
of School 


Robert Rudie, Esther Rabiroff, Dorothy 
De Lay and Ruth Rink, violinists ; Thomas 
Lanese and Dorothy Colton, viola players ; 
Olive Kimmel and Nellis DeLay ’cellists, 
and Elisabeth Meyne, and Iris Lauritone, 
pianists took part in the chamber music 
concert given by the Institute of Musical 
Art of the Juilliard Graduate School in the 
recital hall on Jan. 28. The program in- 
cluded the first movement of the Quartet 
in D Minor by Schubert; the Sonata in F 
Minor for viola and piano by Brahms, and 
the Piano Quintet in A by Dvorak. 

A two-piano recital by pupils of the 
ensemble classes of Rudolph Gruen was 
given on Jan. 30, in the Recital Hall. 
Those taking part were Albert Torres and 
Alfred White: Dulcie Thomas and Abram 
Dansky ; Katherine Caresso and Elizabeth 
Scott, and Kenneth Hieber and Paul Moor. 
Works presented included ‘Jesu, Joy of 
Man’s Desiring’ by Bach-Hess; Variations 
on a Theme of Haydn, Brahms; Prelude, 
Fugue and Variation, Franck-Gruen; 
Coronation Scene, from ‘Boris Godounoff’, 
Mussorgsky - Pattison; Two Romantic 
Waltzes, Chabrier; ‘On Wings of Song’, 
Meldelssohn-Gruen, and ‘La Valse’, Ravel. 





Dorothy Hess and Kathryn Roach Give 
Two-Piano Series in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 5.—Dorothy Hess 
and Kathryn Roach, pianists, gave a series 
of two-piano recitals in Miss Hess’s stu- 
dio, on Jan. 19, 23 and 26. Programs in- 
cluded an arrangement of the Fantasia and 
Fugue in A Minor by Bach; Saint-Saéns’s 
Variations on a Theme by Beethoven, the 
Grieg Concerto, ‘The Poisoned Fountain’ 
by Bax, and Dohnanyi’s Variations on a 
Nursery Rhyme. 
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ty-Dumpty’, with its marvelous trans- 
formation scene. But that matters little 
now; I saw a ballet and was enchanted 
by it. Not as an entity, however; it was 
some years before | became that con- 
scious. 

A Lavish Spectacle in a Byron Play 

There may have been a ballet of sorts 
in ‘Evangeline’ although I recall only 
the donkey and the ‘Lone Fisherman’. 
But there was a most colorful one in the 
second act of the magnificent production 
of Lord Byron’s ‘Sardanapulus’ at 
Booth’s in the summer of 1876, with 
Frank C. Bangs in the title role and 
Agnes Booth as Myrrha. Headed by 
Malvina Bartoletti and Ernesto Mas- 
cagno, this corps of twenty-five dancers 
was styled “Italian”. And rightly, no 
doubt; Italy was apparently the chief 
exporter of dancers to this country up to 
the early part of the present century. 
Opera remained mostly Italian until the 
German régimes at the Metropolitan, so 
ballet naturally kept on following its 
lead. 

Interlude, so to speak. Some time 
went by before there was any more 
ballet for me; I could do no theatre- 
going save during the school holidays. 
But in this period I passed out of the 
little boy stage and learned that, so they 
said, tights, and legs and leg shows were 
handmaids of the Devil himself. One 
scarcely dared even speak of the variety 
show in nearby Hartford unless it was 
quite on the side and in a hushed voice. 
Although we boys were not so chary of 
talk about it, we never went inside that 
theater down State Street way. It was 
killing sheep too near home. 

All this seems silly business in days 
when Fanny Elssler or Lydia Thomp- 
son might wonder what the world was 
coming to if she saw the scanty women’s 
attire taken as a matter of course on the 
beach at Newport and Nassau. Or 
what is seen on the stage without caus- 
ing the average grandmother to’ blush 
under her make-up. Fortunately, the 
full sense of this prejudice came to me 
too late; I had seen the ballet in ‘Hump- 
ty-Dumpty’ before hearing that it was 
“wicked” and thus saw no ill in it from 
the start. Nor have I observed any 
since. 

And yet, once more in Brooklyn, I re- 
member that it was with a sort of 
“hadn’t orter” feeling that two of us 
had the evening we sneaked over to 
Broadway to see for ourselves just how 
far beyond the pale those Nautch danc- 
ers from India were. Well, our curi- 
osity was satisfied, and in no way to the 
damage of our morals. We saw beauty, 
with arms and hands doing more dance 
work than legs; that was all. The 
theater was, I think, that one of the 
Tony Pastor series which was on the 
other side of Broadway from Niblo’s 
Garden and the Metropolitan Hotel, 
near Prince Street. There, some oldsters 
may recall, Lillian Russell sang ‘Kiss 
Me Mother, Ere I Die’ and Francis 
Wilson was teamed up with Macken. 
In the same house, in 1874, the ‘Parisian 
Can-can’ was twice raided as a disgrace 
to the city—the same city that was still 
more or less shocked in later years by 
the can-can in ‘Orphée aux Enfers’ and 
sees nothing out of the way in that of 
the ‘Gaieté Parisienne’ of today. 

At Niblo’s it was that I got my first 
impression of what the ballet might be 
as an entity. I had never heard of a 
ballet d’action when ‘Excelsior’ came 
along in 1883 to express the maximum 


of terpsichorean scope and splendor. | 
had seen several colorful divertissements 
in Mapleson’s refurbished ‘William Tell’, 
in ‘Aida’, ‘Carmen’ and other operas at 
the Academy of Music. But of the like 
ot this 1 had not dreamed. 


‘Excelsior’, a Gargantuan Evening 


‘Excelsior’, which I saw at the Eden 
in Paris the following year with the 
anachronism of redskins_ clustered 
around the huge granite piers of the 
Brooklyn Bridge, was an almost over- 
powering show. With kaleidoscopic 
variety of color changes there was wide 
terpsichorean range, from the simple 
folk type of ‘Sur les rives du Weser’ to 
the riotous movements of the grander 
than grand finale. Arnold Kiralfy of 
tne brothers who produced it, and the 
earlier ‘Enchantment’, at the same the- 
ater, was in it and so were the dancers 
Muilon, Flindt and Nani, three names ot 
no moment to the world now, but a 
tond memory of mine. ‘Excelsior’! 
How I should like to revel in its glory 
again. But this can never be; for it is 
hopelessly dated, so much more progress 
has come from the obscurantism ot that 
prologue since the eighties. Manzotti’s 
mghly melodious score is, however, 
worth keeping before the public and | 
had hoped that it might reappear for 
the World’s Fair, with a background ot 
excelsioring up to 1939. 

| think 1 am not mistaken in saying 
that ‘Excelsior’ is the only ballet d’ac- 
tion taking up an entire evening that 
the New York stage has known. And 
| must say that a ballet of that length 
is rather too much ot a muchness. I| 
preter the shorter type with which Il 
became acquainted at the Paris Opéra 
in 1884. Following ‘Le Freyschutz’, 
with ‘Invitation to the Dance’ charm- 
ingly interpolated, came ‘La Farandole’. 
‘the music has become a blank; but 
never to be forgotten is the first scene, 
the ruins of one of the Roman amphi- 
theaters in France at night and the 
ballet girls, all in white tarletan and with 
tiny electric lights in their coiffures, go- 
ing in and out of the arches. Electric 
light in 1884 was still a new-fangled 
idea. Even three years later I was 
asked by the maid in a Milan hotel: ‘Do 
you know the electric light ?” 

The inauguration of the gas-lighted 
Metropolitan Opera House the year be- 
fore did nothing in its first season to 
further my education of ballet as a mere 
opera divertissement that the Academy 
of Music, with its knell now sounded, 
had afforded. The dances in ‘Mefisto- 
fele’, the sole great opportunity for do- 
ing something extraordinary, were 
talked about less than the earlier Maple- 
sonian ones. But the ‘Dance of the 
Hours’ in the New World’s first hearing 
of ‘La Gioconda’ was at least as it 
should be, a simple matter of twenty- 
four dancers, which the Hippodrome 
calmly swelled to ninety-six. As if that 
were not bad enough, the visiting Chi- 
cago forces and eventually the Metro- 
politan’s went into strange ways by tak- 
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Memories of the Dance 


ing this divertissement out of its de- 
signed succeeding entries in pink, white, 
yellow and midnight tones and going 
strange—and to me maddening—ways. 
Some of the simplest things in the world 
of dance cannot be bettered. 

It was in that initial season that the 
ballet, much to its surprise, got a good 
laugh out of the audience. In the ruined 
cloister scene of ‘Robert Le Diable’ 
where the “wicked nuns” are called back 
to life by the sorcery of Bertram, the 
dead came out of their tombs for meta- 
morphosis into conventional ballet danc- 
ers all right. But the emerging of the 
figures disclosed gray cerements too 
short for them and on the nearer side ot 
the footlights propriety of behavior was 
thrown to the four winds. Only to be 
itself again in a few minutes, when the 
dancing of Malvina Cavalazzi concen- 
trated all attention on it. 


Memories of Cavalazzi 

Cavalazzi, whom I had seen before 
at the Academy of Music again and 
again, remain a cherished memory. To 
me in those days she was what Anna 
Pavlowa became in her day, my ideal 
of a premiére danseuse. She impressed 
me, far more than Marie Bonfanti had 
before her, as something apart. Her 
face, form and dancing have been set 
down for posterity as “lovely”. But 
there was more. She had a combination 
of art and personality unique then in 
her particular sphere and withal an in- 
describable air of refinement that was 
well calculated to melt the heart of the 
sternest of those who had condemned 
‘The Black Crook’ sight unseen when I 
was wearing my brown velvet “knee 
pants”. All grace, she was a joy to the 
eye in each of the many operas in which 
she appeared. Her attire was always 
perfection of beauty and she clung to 
the old-style long skirts to the end, her 
retirement from the stage to teach danc- 
ing atop the Metropolitan. With Cava- 
lazzi closed the age of the great pre- 
miére danseuse in opera. 


An American Opera Ballet 

Two years went by; the Metropolitan 
had turned to opera in German, at the 
Academy of Music opera in Italian was 
dying by inches and at the same house 
opera in English was making the most ad- 
mirable of all its many efforts to establish 
itself permanently in a land where it be- 
longs, definitely. With right-mindedness 
of art and heart, Mrs. Francis B. Thurber 
not only launched the American Opera 
Company but with it a full corps de ballet 
—one hundred and thirty-five dancers, if 
my memory serves me rightly. In any 
event, is was the largest terpsichorean wing 
in the history of New York opera. 

This twofold plan, although sound 
enough, failed and has become so well for- 
gotten that I never see any reference to it 
in comment on the past of ballet in New 
York. Yet this was the initial important 
step toward the very goal of the Ballet 
Theatre, Inc., which got to such a brave 
start last year. It was on the whole a 
noble adventure, enduring a second season 
under the aegis of the National Opera 
Company, and for its accomplishments 
under the musical direction of Theodore 
Thomas deserves an important place in the 
annals of the dance. 

Of these accomplishments, perhaps ‘Syl- 
via’ deserves first place as it is a ballet 
d'action. The charming Délibes work was 
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done delightfully for eye as well as ear, 
with a fine swing for the slow waltz, ‘Syl- 
via’ was given five times the first season, 
always companioned with ‘Les Noces de 
Jeannette’. No less pleasing to me was 
‘Orpheus’, with a most elaborate and beau- 
tiful ballet to music partly from other 
Gluck operas. This was the first time the 
opera had been given here in its entirety 
for well nigh a quarter of a century. With 
like pleasure I recall the ‘Bal Costumé’ of 
Rubinstein, fairly dazzling in color, and the 
restored Walpurgis Night in ‘Faust’. This 
ballet group spread itself notably also in 
‘Aida’ and, in the second season, in Rubin- 
stein’s ‘Nero’—introduced to our country 
on a gorgeous scale. Too bad this experi- 
ment came to an untimely end; had it suc- 
ceeded we should have had the needed per- 
manent ballet school for American dancers. 
Of Isadora Duncan I can say little from 
first-hand experience. saw her only 
once, at the Metropolitan, and by that time 
it seemed to me there was more of her 
avoirdupois than the illustrative circum- 
stances called for. At any rate, I decided 
once for all that so far as I am concerned 
| have no desire to call Terpsichore in to 
explain a Beethoven symphony. 
Nevertheless, I am eternally grateful to 
this American dancer who, having turned 
to ancient Greece for modern inspiration, 
(Continued on page 331) 
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(Continued from page 142) 
became more and more in evidence as he 
neared the end of the printed list. 

The Beethoven sonata, one of the most 
important of the earlier group, received a 
well-balanced and structurally clearly de- 
fined performance, albeit the Adagio was 
taken at a tempo too slow to keep the 
movement intact. In this work the hard- 
ness of tone that had characterized the 
Bach playing was still persistent, but when 
the Handel-Brahms Variations were 
reached, the player’s arms yielded to 
greater physical freedom and from then 
on his tone took on a greater warmth and 
a true vitality that it had not had. The 
variations were played with penetrating 
discernment of style and a technical fa- 
cility that negotiated all difficulties with 
apparent ease, while the fugue was set 
forth with impressive clarity and devel- 
oped to an imposing climax. After ‘The 
Old Castle’ had been disposed of, the vari- 
ous other pictures of Mussorgsky’s ‘Ex- 
hibition’, depicted with shrewd understand- 
ing, were tonally limned with a wide range 
of color. In response to the insistent de- 
mands for extras Mr. Arrau did his most 
beautiful and stimulating playing of the 
afternoon in compositions by Debussy and 
Chopin-Liszt. 


New Friends of Music Offer Works 
by Sessions and Krenek 


Contemporary music predominated on 
the program offered by the New Friends 
of Music at Town Hall on the afternoon 
of Jan. 26. Following their admirable 
custom of including both the old and the 
new in music in their repertoire, the New 
Friends presented on this occasion two 
arresting, if not very ingratiating, works 
of modern cast: Roger Sessions’s String 
Quartet in E Minor, written in 1936, and 
a song cycle, ‘Gasainge des Spaten Jahres’, 
by Ernst Krenek, composed ten years ago. 

Both of the compositions had the ad- 
vantage of admirable performances. The 
Gordon String Quartet, which began the 
concert with Mr. Sessions’s work, played 
it not only with technical virtuosity and 
command but with real enthusiasm. And 
this, considering the acerbitous and arid 
nature of the work, was a real achieve- 
ment. Mr. Sessions is an unmistakable 
master of counterpoint, and a bold and 
intelligent handler of musical form, but 
this quartet seems to remain in the world 
of musical mathematics. In three move- 
ments, the work is packed full of ingen- 
uity, but an ingenuity which left the 
listener still in doubt as to what end it 
was directed. 

Hertha Glaz sang the Krenek songs 
superbly with the composer at the piano. 
The contralto was not only completely at 
home in the idom of these works, with 
their cruelly exacting intervals and har- 
monic complexities, but she conveyed the 
emotional atmosphere of each song with 
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unerring intelligence. Mr. Krenek wrote 
not only the music but the text of these 
autumn songs which bear the titles: 
‘Trinklied’; ‘Und Herbstlaub und Regen- 
schauer’ ; ‘Vor dem Tod’; and ‘Der Genuss 
des Unendlichen’. The master of this par- 
ticular medium of lyricism remains Arnold 
Schénberg, and few of his follows and 
imitators have been able to imbue their 
works with the emotional richness and 
communicative subtlety of detail in which 
his works abound. Mr. Krenek writes in 
his own way, of course, in these songs, 
but one missed a profoundly musical core 
in them. The concert closed with a de- 
lightful performance by the Gordon Quar- 
tet of Schubert’s Quartet in B Fiat, 
Op. 168. S. 


Genia Robinor, Pianist, and Louis 
Bailly, Violist 


A large audience which included many 
professional musicians was present to hear 
a recital given by Genia Robinor, pianist, 
and Louis Bailly, violist, in the Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall on the evening of 
Jan. 23. As those who have heard these 
artists in their previous appearances could 
assume, their program was of the highest 
quality and their performances of equal 
distinction. The viola, even more than the 
‘cello, is neglected as a concert instrument, 
but it needs only an artist of Mr. Bailly’s 
attainments to show how foolish is the 
prejudice against the instrument as a solo 
medium. And Miss Robinor played with 
admirable codrdination and command 
throughout the recital. 

The evening opened with Bach’s Sonata 
in G Minor, originally written for viola 
da gamba, which the artists played with 
stirring vitality and boldness of line. 
Brahms’s Sonata in F Minor, Op. 120, 
No. 1, for clarinet or viola, followed. In 
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Hertha Glaz, Who Was Heard in Songs 
by Ernst Krenek, and the Composer, Who 
Was at the Piano 


contrast to this was the Concerto by Tibor 
Serly, which had its first performance. 
This work is solidly and vigorously writ- 
ten with plentiful dissonance and rhythmic 
play. Miss Robinor and Mr. Bailly were 
obviously completely in sympathy with its 
idiom, with the result that their perform- 
ance was a persuasive one, especially in the 
eloquent slow movement. The concert 
closed with a Suite by Ernest Bloch, which 
should find its way into more programs. 
This was a highly rewarding recital in 
every respect. 


Marthe Kruger and Atty van den Berg, 
Dancers 

Marthe Kruger and Atty van den Berg, 
both of whom have been seen in New York 
in solo capacity, appeared in a joint recital 
in the Barbizon-Plaza on the evening of 
Jan, 26. The program consisted of solo 
dances and duets which covered a wide 
range of styles from the contemporaneous 
“expressionist” to the classical ballet and 
older dance forms. Miss van den Berg’s 
‘Wooden Spoon, after a painting by Pieter 
Breugel’ was cleverly thought out. Miss 
Kreuger’s ‘Remembrance’ which followed, 
was a trifle lengthy, but excellent. Ravel 
was represented by his ‘Valses Nobles et 
Sentimentales’ and Bach by a Chorale. 
Both the dancers exhibited well grounded 
technique in all the styles of dances which 
they presented and were awarded with 
much appiause from an interested audience. 


N. 
Anton Doschek, Violinist, and Mary 
Paff, Pianist 

Town Hall, Jan. 26, evening: 
IR SD Mea os oc on bans enebbanbaess Mozart 
ke oe Sr ee Enesco 
SN SU EES 65 ohn. 605 6.0000)% Joseph Wagner 
SOMMER 2 A Bee cccvecscccccvcees Schumann 


This concert, offered by a member of 
the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra and 
his wife, provided an example of chamber 
music playing in the strictest sense of the 
word inasmuch as the mere fact that both 
performers played without notes, excepting 
in the case of the Wagner novelty, created 
in itself an unusual atmosphere of intimate 
home-music-making, while the generally 
low scale of dynamics to which their per- 
formances were pitched served to inten- 
sify that effect. 

The visitors did their best playing in 
the grateful Enesco sonata “in the popular 
Rumanian style’, the slow movement of 
which was invested with a notably poetic 
mood, while the other movements were 
imbued with a refreshing vitality, in con- 
trast to the Mozart work, in which the 
tone produced on both instruments was 
of rather too anaemic a character to per- 
mit of the requisite sparkle and nuance. 

Of the four movements of the second 
sonata by Joseph Wagner, Boston com- 
poser and conductor, which was given its 
first performance anywhere on this oc- 
casion, the two inside movements proved 
to be most substantial musically, especially 
the Andante, with its long-breathed phrases 














Louis Bailly and Genia Robinor, Who 
Gave a Recital of Works for Viola and 
Piano 


for the violin set against a chordal accom- 
paniment on the piano. The work is com- 
pactly written and its generally tersely ex- 
pressed melodic ideas are for the most part 
derived, as the program notes pointed out, 
from the harmonics and contrapuntal struc- 
ture, 


Loesser and Rubinstein, Duo-Pianists 


_ Arthur Loesser and Beryl Rubinstein. 
Town Hall, Jan. 27, evening: 
Fantasy for an ‘Orgelwalze’ (K.608) 


ozart-Busoni 
Sonata in D Major..............0e00.++Mozart 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn, Op. 56 
Brahms 
Three Pieces from the ‘Dolly’ Suite: Ber- 
ceuse, ‘Mi-a-ou’, “‘Tendresse’.......... Fauré 


‘Pupazzetti’ (‘Puppets’): Marcietta, Ber- 
ceuse, Serenta, Notturnino, Polka....Casella 
Se I Saint-Saéns 
_ Inasmuch as the Haydn-Brahms Varia- 

tions seem to be emphatically in season 





Arthur Loesser and Beryl Rubinstein, Duo- 
Pianists, Who Returned in Recital 


with duo-pianists just now, it was not sur- 
prising to find them on the second joint 
program given by the Cleveland pianists in 
New York this Winter. They occupied 
the position of major work on the pro- 
gram and to their performance Loesser 
and Rubinstein brought the intelligent 
comprehension and musicianly feeling to 
be expected of these artists. 

They have now played together long 
enough to have developed a well-nigh per- 
fect ensemble, while the similarity of their 
physical approach to the keyboard is so 
pronounced as to make it difficult for the 
listener to determine, without watching 
closely, which of them is playing the more 
important part at a given moment. This 
similarity of touch had particularly felici- 
tous results in the two Mozart works, and 
especially the sonata, in which the florid 


(Continued on page 240) 
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Pour 
C 
Sport 





On His Yacht in Florida, John Charles 
Thomas Enjoys the Prospect of a Sail 





M-G-M—C. S. Bull 


Nelson Eddy, an Ardent Skeet-Shooting Fan, Has His Own Practice. 
Range at His California Home 





Nathan Milstein on the Side Lines Is 
Absorbed in a Hard Fought Tennis 
Match 





Josephine Antoine Takes a Turn on 
Ice Skates 





Miriam Winslow and Foster Fitz Simons, 
Is Out for a Canter Dancers, Have Just Completed a Set of 
Tennis 


An Able Equestrienne as Well as Singer, Lucille Manners 


At the Wheel of a Sail Boat, Edwina 
Eustis Heads Into the Wind 
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(Continued from page 238) 
figurations were bandied back and forth 
with delectable nonchalance and charm of 
nuance, and later in the Fauré and Casella 
miniatures. A brilliant performance of the 
Saint-Saéns Scherzo at the end of the 
program proper unloosed demands for ex- 
tras on the part of a manifestly pleased 
audience. sé 


Igor Gorin, Baritone 
Coenraad V. Bos, accompanist. 
Hall, Jan. 25, evening. 
‘Troppo soavi i gusti’........ Cavalli- Floridia 
‘Son tutta duolo’ arlatti 
‘Ah, per sempre, ’ from ‘I Puritani’.... Bellini 
‘An die Leier’; ‘Fischerweise’; Sehnsucht’, 
"FIOMMUNG 2... veciccccesecccccccese Schubert 
‘D’agli immortali vertici’, from ‘Attila’. .Verdi 
‘The Crying of Water’ Campbell- Tipton 
‘A Little Chinese Fly’.. ...-Cecil Cowles 
‘September Day’ Gustav Klemm 
‘O the Fierce Delight’ Albert Hay Malotte 
‘To the Little Star’ ussorgsky 
‘The Fountain’ . J. Tanejeff 
‘Lonely Am I As of Old’ i 
Shepherd’s Song. ...Ukrainian—Arr. 
With seats on the platform to give their 
special emphasis to the circumstance that 
the recitalist had made his reputation on 
the radio and by appearances elsewhere be- 
fore coming to Town Hall for a leisurely 
New York debut, Mr. Gorin clearly made 
his entry among friends. His bearing was 
easy and his singing assured. From the 
outset he disclosed an ability to project his 
songs in a manner that held interest, giving 
to them a quiet, even nonchalant, but none 
the less effective, touch of showmanship. 
Mr. Gorin’s singing was characterized 
throughout by musical intelligence and was 
consistently artistic in a well-standardized 
way, save that he occasionally attacked a 
tone with a suggestion of a sob and some- 
times held high notes much too long. His 
voice and his use of it had their good 
points, though the organ was one to be 
described as a good quality and adequate 


Town 


by Gorin 


Chorus Lend Interest 





Margit Bokor Janet Bush-Hecht 


compass rather than one of any unusual 
power or exceptional vitality. 

The baritone exhibited a gratifying com- 
mand of legato, and, although his is not an 
operatic organ, this enabled him to project 
smoothly and assuredly the flowing melody 
of Ezio’s aria from Verdi’s early ‘Attila’. 
He was less convincing in the introductory 
recitative. Here and in ‘Ah, per sempre’ 
from Bellini’s ‘Puritani’, as well as some of 
his songs, he proved, however, that he pos- 
sessed more than everyday skill in the man- 
agement of the diminuendo. 


Janet Bush-Hecht, Mezzo-Contralto 
" (Debut) 


Walter Golde, accompanist. 
Jan. 26, afternoon: 


Town Hall, 


‘Divinités du Styx’ from ‘Alceste’ 
‘Furibono Spiro il Vento’ from ‘Partenope’ 
Handel 
*Waldesgesprach’ 
Schumann 
‘Wehe, so Willst Du’; ‘Dein Blaues Aug’; 
Von Ewiger Liebe’ Brahms 
Daten. epee Te sic ce cesasesceeaesss Dvorak 
TA, Lee, We ST as cvvcesecsccess Beach 
‘The Bold, Unbiddable Child’........Stanford 
‘Transformation’ J 
i SN GE WH RR 6 kp sees <a baeeasanevens Golde 


‘Provenzalisches Lied’; 





To be in the limelight of fame 
use the spotlight of publicity 
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Igor Gorin Yehudi Menuhin 


The somewhat arbitrary designation of 
‘mezzo-contralto’ did not appear especially 
appropriate in the case of Mme. Bush- 
Hecht as the natural quality of the voice 
seemed an authentic soprano of dramatic 
calibre and the part of the scale below 
the staff was lacking in resonance. The 
high voice was produced with some effort 
and sheer muscular energy, rather than by 
resonance, and this militated against the 
pleasing quality of the organ. 

Mme. Bush-Hecht’s best singing was 
done in works of placid content such as 
Brahms’s ‘Dein Blaues Auge’ and ‘Songs 
My Mother Taught Me’ in the Dvorak 
suite. Possessed of an imposing stage 
presence and making an obviously sincere 
and musicianly approach to her songs, the 
artist won a ready response from her 
audience. D. 


Yehudi Menuhin, Violinist 


Hendrik Endt at the piano. 
Hall, Jan. 27, evening: 
Sonata No. 2 in A Major, Op. 100..Brahms 
Sonata No. 1 in G Minor (for violin alone) 
Bach 


Carnegie 


A Minor, Op. 37 
Vieuxtemps 


Concerto No. 5 in 


Andante Quietoso, Op. 6 

‘I Palpiti’ Paganini 

A large audience greeted Mr. Menuhin 
at this recital, which was a benefit for the 
East Side House Settlement. The violinist 
had appeared earlier in the season with 
orchestra, but this was his first solo re- 
cital, 

The evening really began with the Bach 
Sonata in G Minor for violin alone, which 
Mr. Menuhin played with that richness of 
tone, strength and sureness of hand and 
technical ease which make his Bach per- 
formances something of a phenomenon, 
even to violinists. A slight mishap at the 
start, after which he began the work over 
again, only served to add brilliance and 
zest to his playing. The Fugue of this 
sonata is fraught with steep and dangerous 
places for most violinists, but Mr, Menuhin 
took them all in his stride, without chang- 
ing the flow of the tempo or making any 
concessions of the bow. 

In the Brahms sonata which opened the 
program Mr. Menuhin was not in the 
vein. There was no central core of mean- 
ing in his performance of it, and he con- 
tinually “faded out” phrases in a manner 
which deprived them of weight and musi- 
cal substance. But the momentum which 
he gained in the Bach sonata carried on 
through the second half of the program. 
The Vieuxtemps Concerto offered plentiful 
opportunity for those pyrotechnics of 
which he is a master and also for some 
deeply eloquent playing in the slow move- 
ment. Mr. Menuhin can make the violin 
positively electric, and in the Paganini 
work he did so, to the huge enjoyment of 
the audience. Mr. Endt was an able col- 
laborator at the piano, if anything, too dis- 
creet in his share of the evening’s proceed- 
ings. S. 


St. Olaf Lutheran Choir 


Superb choral singing was the reward of 
the audience which gathered in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Jan. 31 to hear the 
St. Olaf Lutheran Choir conducted by its 
veteran leader, F. Melius Christiansen. The 
concert was sponsored as a benefit by the 
Greater New York Federation of Churches, 
and it may be said that the Federation 


could not have made a more felicitous 
musical choice for its concert. For surely 
the spirit of religious faith and insight sur- 
vives as deeply in music as in anything 
these dark days. 

The St. Olaf Choir, made up of students 
from St. Olaf College in Northfield, Min- 
nesota, has long been famous both in Am- 
erica and Europe, but this concert reminded 
the listener how justly earned its high repu- 
tation is, and how rarely one has the oppor- 
tunity to hear the treasures of choral music, 
which are fully equal in quality to the in- 
strumental music with which we are del- 
uged. The concert opened with Brahms’s 
Motet, Op. 74, No. 2, ‘O Saviour Throw 
the Heavens Wide’. But it was in Hans 
Leo Hassler’s Chorale ‘O Sacred Head 
Now Wounded’ that the choir reached per- 
haps the peak of the evening; the magni- 
ficent control of tone and perfection of in- 
tonation, the emotional understanding con- 
veyed in this performance were truly over- 
powering. After a clever work by Shve- 
doff followed a composition by Paul Chris- 
tiansen, ‘The Lord Reigneth’, harmonically 
bold and ingenious and deeply impressive. 

The rest of the program included works 
by both Felix and Arnold Mendeissohn, 

Georg Schumann, Gretchaninoff, Morten J. 
Luvaas, Bourgeois, and Dr. Christiansen 
himself. It would be difficult to pick and 
choose from such fine performances, but 
certainly the choir’s singing of Arnold 
Mendelssohn’s Thanksgiving Motette 
should not pass without mention. It was as 
charming and elegant a choral performance 
as the writer has ever heard. 


Margit Bokor, Soprano (Debut) 
Fritz Kitzinger, accompanist. The Town 
Hall, Jan. 29, evening: 
‘Voi che Sapete’; ‘Non So Piu’ from ‘The 
Marringe of Figaro’ .....cccccesesces Mozart 
‘Der Neugierige’; ‘Heidenréslein’; ‘Frihlings- 
glaube’; ‘Standchen’ ...............Schubert 
‘Die Liebende Schreibt’; ‘Neue Liebe’ 
Mendelssohn 


‘Beim Abschied’; ‘Am Sonntag Morgen’; 


‘Vorschneller Schwur’ 

*Phidylé’ 

“Vocalise- Etude’ 

‘Air Vif’ 

‘Paysage’ 

‘Estrella é Lua Néva’ 

‘Letéptem a Legszebb’ 

‘Mezei_ Bokréta’ 

‘Hervadé Rozsak’ 

Special interest attached to Miss Bokor’s 
debut in view of her success with the San 
Francisco and Chicago operas, and a re- 
cent appearance with the Metropolitan in 
Philadelphia when she came to the com- 
pany’s assistance and saved a performance 
of ‘Der Rosenkavalier’ by substituting for 
Risé Stevens, who was indisposed. Miss 
Bokor has also an enviable reputation won 
in Continental opera: houses. 

The voice, while not large in volume is 
well produced in its medium and low scale, 
especially when not used at its loudest. 
In forte passages there was, occasionally, 
an ominous scrape. Miss Bokor has’ a 
winning personality and an attractive stage 
manner. Her interpretative sense, while 
not contributing sufficient variety to her 
program, seemed musicianly in spite of fre- 
quent referring to a book of words. 

It was not until the Mendelssohn songs 
that the singer appeared quite at ease. 


(Continued on page 242) 
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JAMES SYKES 


Chairman, Music Department 
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PREMIERE PIANIST OF THE WEST 


"A new pianist of independent mind and 
assured execution." —New York Sun 
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ll in the Name of Sweet Charity 











= Larry Gordon, Staff Photographer 
Presenting Unbroken Ranks in the Infantile Paralysis Campaign for a ‘Mile O' Dimes’, Are (Left to 


Right), Paul Althouse, Maria Gambarelli, John Brownlee, Queena Mario, Frederick Jagel, Helen 
Jepson, at Whose House the Artists Met; Dr. Meyer T. Herman, and Giovanni Martinelli 





In the Dressing Room at Carnegie Hall, Following 

a Joint Recital under the Auspices of ORT, a 

Jewish Organization Aiding War Refugees, Are 

Igor Gorin, Baritone, Carolina Segrera, Soprano, 

and Edward Kilenyi, Pianist, (Right) with Jack 
Salter, Their Manager (Left) 


Larry 
Gordon 





Four Canadians Check Medical Supplies for Britain at Head- 
quarters of the Surgical Supply Committee in America; 


(Left to Right) Jean Dickenson, Soprano of the Metro/ Albert Spalding Plays for the ‘Mile O' Dimes’ Campaign for Infantile 
politan Opera; Frances Cameron, Nurse; Ellen Ballon, Pian- Paralysis Patients. With Him on the Stand Are the Models, the Ingraham 
ist, and Laura Dill, Nurse Twins, Helen (Left) and Ruth (Right) 


— i 





Celebrating ‘Australia 
Day’, Marjorie Lawrence, 
Seated in an Ambulance, 
Receives Title to Twenty- 
Five of the Vehicles to be 
Shipped to North Africa 
for Australian and New 
Zealand Troops, from 
William V. C. Ruxton, 
President of the British 
Ambulance Corps 





Larry Gordon 
Elisabeth Rethberg and Herbert Janssen Choose a Pet 
Apiece at the Ellin Prince Speyer Hospital Where Mme. 
Rethberg Gives a Recital Each Year 





Wide World 
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These works, and those of Brahms were 
well done and the French group well pro- 
jected. Of the final group, the Szabados 
was the best. There were many encores 
throughout the evening and Miss Bokor’s 
success with her audience was unequiv- 
ocal. 


Jussi Bjoerling, Tenor 


Harry Ebert, accompanist. Town Hall, 
Jan. 31, evening. 


Aria from ‘The Magic Flute’........... Mozart 
*‘Mainacht’, ‘Standchen’ ........0.0++0 Brahms 
‘Verborgenheit’ NE cages viens Wolff 
Aria from ‘A Masked Ball’.............. Verdi 
‘Elickan Kom’, ‘Sav, Sav, Susa’, ‘Svarta 

SE? <2 kcsiatbaoererelsessedesencieun Sibelius 
EE tek eubee nds ies censeeesestoesnet Bartlett 
re Se Be BR os ccccecevconeteseval Beach 
WEEP EMC WEED. cccccccctcovccoseqesé Spross 
Aria from ‘La Gioconda’............. Ponchielli 


Mr. Bjoerling’s fine tenor voice is one 
of the Metropolitan Opera’s greatest assets, 
and his talents are not limited to the opera 
stage as those who have heard any of his 
four recitals this season can testify. On this 
occasion he did not reach his full stature 
as a vocalist until the excerpt from ‘A 
Masked Ball’, which he has sung repeatedly 
and with marked success this season at the 
Metropolitan. The thrust and dramatic fer- 
vor, coupled with the lyric beauty of tone, 
that have distinguished his previous rendi- 
tions were again in evidence, and the cor- 
dial audience left no doubt as to their satis- 
faction. 

The earlier singing on the program was 
excellent as to tone quality and vitality, 
although the Mozart aria was valuable 
rather as a warming-up hurdle than as an 
interpretation. Tentativeness also hampered 
the artist in the Lieder, which are generally 
less expressive in tenor ranges. Smooth 
legato and heroic verve added what they 
could to the singer’s projections, but the 
essential sound and feel of German art song 
was not captured. 

The Sibelius and American songs were 
expertly sung, and although musically they 
are of lesser importance, they stood well 
with the the ‘Masked Ball’ aria as the high- 
lights of the evening. The Ponchielli ex- 
cerpt also was effective. K. 


Alexander Brailowsky, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 1, afternoon: 


Consertin- Ge TP BEBO. oo... ccc csccscces Vivaldi 
Pastorale and Capriccio............... Scarlatti 
Sonata in B Minor i 
Prelude in G Major 
‘L’Isle Joyeuse’....... 
SI, oiieiy oc ccdcscnsese<tustcn 
Fantasy in F Minor; Nocturne in D Flat 
Major; Waltz in E Flat Major; Polo- 
naise in A Flat Major................ Chopin 


Mr. Brailowsky had chosen a prodigally 
virtuosic program for this recital and he 
proceeded to dispatch it with superb techni- 
cal zest and finish of detail. Especially de- 
lightful was his exquisite playing of the 
Scarlatti Pastorale and Capriccio and the 
Ravel pieces. In these he was in his ele- 
ment, and it would be difficult or impossible 








Alexander Brailowsky 


Jussi Bjoerling 


to surpass his performance of them. The 
scale passages and decorative figures in the 
Scarlatti music were impeccably done, with 
that almost breathless swiftness and light- 
ness of touch which makes them intoxicat- 
ing to the listener. Indeed, the writer 
would gladly have traded the frowsy Liszt 
sonata, exciting as Mr. Brailowsky made it, 
for a group of additional Scarlatti compo- 
sitions. And Ravel’s ‘Ondine’ sounded pos- 
itively magical under the pianist’s fluent 
and sensitive fingers. The sudden flashes 
of light, the capricious ebb and flow, the 
liquid murmur of water were reflected in 
the sound which floated from the instru- 
ment. It was worth a trip to the hall, just 
to hear this composition played so master- 
fully. 

There was nothing to find fault with in 
Mr. Brailowsky’s performance of the Liszt 
B Minor Sonata. It was boldly and imag- 
inatively conceived, with prodigious bril- 
liance of style and execution. But not even 
such a performance as this could palliate 
the empty bombast and tawdry sentimental- 
ity of the music. It is high time that pian- 
ists put this work on the shelf for a long 
rest. Rachmaninoff’s eloquent G Major 
Prelude came as a relief after the Sturm 
und Drang of the sonata, and Mr. Brailow- 
sky played it with subtle nuance, albeit 
rather too deliberately. After the final 
Chopin group he was called upon for en- 
cores. Throughout the afternoon, Mr. 
Brailowsky played with a mastery of the 
instrument and felicity of style which made 
this recital one to endure in the memory. 


S. 


Annual ORT Concert Given 

ORT, an international Jewish organiza- 
tion which is aiding refugees and war 
victims in Europe by instruction in trades, 
presented its third annual benefit concert 
in Carnegie Hall on the evening of Jan. 
29. Heard on the program were: Carolina 
Segrera, Cuban soprano, making her first 
New York appearance; Igor Gorin, bari- 
tone, who had sung in Town Hall the 
previous week; and Edward Kilenyi, 
Hungarian-American pianist. 

Miss Segrera revealed a voice of sweet 
quality and sufficient volume for the pro- 
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jection of songs and arias by Handel, 
Saint-Saéns, Mascagni, Falla and Nin. 
The pretty little soprano sang with an 
even scale throughout her compass and at 
no time was there any indication of forc- 
ing. Her voice was better suited to the 
Falla and Nin songs than to the arias, due 
to a marked vibrato, which we have come 
to expect in Spanish songs, but which 
tends to interfere with the best rendition 
of opera and oratorio excerpts. Though 
not particularly dramatic nor expressive, 
Miss Segrera was at all times pleasing. 
Mr. Gorin made excellent use of his 
top voice emphasizing an almost tenor 
quality at his command. His diction was 
good and his tone lyrical. Songs by 
Bogoroff, Gretchaninoff, Rimsky-Korsak- 
off, and Mussorgsky were sung with 
vitality. Of interest was his arrangement 
of ‘Vint Vitre’, Ukranian Folksong. He 
also sang arias by Giordano and Verdi. 
Mr. Kilenyi played first a group of five 
Chopin works and later was heard in 
Paganini-Liszt and Liszt compositions. He 
was sure and fleet-fingered throughout, in- 
citing enthusiastic applause from the large 
and generously-inclined audience. M. 


Elsie Houston, Brazilian Soprano and 
Yella Pessl, Harpsichordist 


Joint recital for the benefit of the New 
High School of The Little Red School 
House, Town Hall, Feb. 1, evening: 


‘Complainte de St. Nicholas’ 
Harmonized by Perilhou 
Tambourin’ (18th Cent.) 
Harmonized by Tiersot 
“Rtn CUI ye coin dcinss 0 xapeceyoesnc cans Lully 
‘Musette’ (18th Cent.), ‘L’Amor de Moi’ 
ei Go 3 ees Harmonized by Tiersot 
‘Margoton’ (15th Cent.) 
Harmonized by Perilhou 


Wamtaee Be fein sskcocccccsiveetencesescess Handel 
TREE. TE Bis 06 oc ou0bo.405 00.60 500506505558 Bach 
Brazilian Magic Songs, with Percussion 
Accompaniment 


Six Sonatas: C Minor, D Minor (‘The Lover’), 
D (‘Hunting Song’), C Minor (‘Spanish 
Sonata’), F Minor and C...........Scarlatti 

‘Jota’. ‘Asturiana’....... Harmonized _ by Falla 

‘El Vito’, ‘Tonada de Valdovinos’ ‘Granadina’ 

armonized by Nin 

The idea of placing Miss Houston and 
Miss Pessl on the same program was a 
good, if surprising, one. The two artists 
have much in common: they are both “in 
time”, they possess personal charm and 
are unquestionably masters within the 
scope of their mediums. Miss Houston 
sang the old French songs with a direct- 
ness, a simplicity and a tonal beauty that 
were disarming. Her upper register was 
often childishly pure, but was not lacking 
in rich color when it was required. The 
low voice was generally opulent and emo- 
tionally stirring. Perhaps due to nervous- 
ness, perhaps to stylistic approach, she 
seemed occasionally to run short of breath 
in more sustained passages. However, the 
sincerity and the delicate integrity of her 
interpretations, together with the rare 
pleasure of hearing these unpretentious 
masterpieces, made this group perhaps the 
most valued of the evening. 

Although the idea behind this joint re- 
cital was a good one, the result of their 
teamwork was not wholly satisfactory. The 
intimacy of the harpsichord is of a differ- 
ent quality than that of the soprano’s voice. 
Miss Pessl’s accompaniments were artistic 
achievements equal to Miss Houston’s 
singing. But the aristocratic timbre of the 
harpsichord is not too well suited to the 
voice of the delightful Brazilian night club 
singer. In the Handel Fantasy (which 
sounds stronger on a piano) and more 
especially in the beautiful Bach Toccata, 
Miss Pessl was free to reveal her technical 
supremacy. Her fingers flew at a mirac- 
ulous speed and with unerring vitality. 


Miss Houston was not completely in the 
vein in her self-accompanied Brazilian 
magic songs. It might have been that the 
largeness and formality of the hall, in spite 
of the darkened auditorium and the rose 
spotlight, were not conducive to voo-doo. 
Or it might have been an unfortunate con- 
cern over a wayward skirt. Nevertheless 
to those who had never heard her sing 
these exciting incantations under more 
happy circumstances, the experience was 
one to be remembered. 

The Scarlatti sonatas were expertly per- 
formed by Miss Pessl. And she accom- 
plished some remarkable guitar-like ef- 





fects in the Spanish songs. Miss Houston 
might have been better seconded by a gui- 
tar, for she sang these songs with a fine 
feeling for the idiom. But barring a guitar,, 
we can think of no better support than that 
furnished by Miss Pessl’s harpsichord. 


K. 


Chorus of Institute for Education of 
the Blind 


With Lauritz Melchior of the Metropoli- 
tan as soloist, this remarkable organization 
was heard in the Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 25. Noel Kampton, its con- 
ductor, achieved amazing results in view 
of the fact that conducting had to be done 
through the ear rather than through the 
eye of the individual singer. Brahms’s 
‘Liebeslieder’ were one of the features of 
the evening, especially well given with per- 
fect timing and excellent tone balance, The 
chorus offered works by Palestrina, Adam 
de la Halle and two English folk songs 
arranged by Vaughan Williams. Mr. Mel- 
chior sang Finnish songs and others by 
Scandinavian composers, and joined with 
the chorus in the final group of works by 
Lange-Mtieller, Kremser, and Schubert. A 
sculptured head of the tenor by Mark 
Shoesmith, blind sculptor and instructor at 
the Institute, was presented to Mr. Mel- 
chior. 


Palestine Benefit Held 

Artists who joined in the benefit pro- 
gram given in Carnegie Hall on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 25, were Hilda Burke, 
soprano, who offered an aria from 
‘Madama Butterfly’ and a song group; 
Robert Weede, baritone, who was heard 
in an aria from ‘The Barbar of Seville’ 
and songs, Gregor Piatigorsky, ’cellist, 
whose numbers were by Mozart, Chopin, 
Prokofieff and others, and Rosa and Josef 
Lhevinne, who played two-piano works by 
Debussy, Rachmaninoff, and an arrange- 
ment by Chasins of the Schultz-Evler ar- 
rangement of “The Beautiful Blue Danube’. 
The program began with choral works 
sung by the National Worker’s Alliance 
Choral Society led by Leo Low. Accom- 
panists for Miss Burke, Mr. Weede and 
Mr. Piatigorsky were Rafael Mertis, 
Stuart Ross and Valentin Pavovsky re- 
spectively. The concert was sponsored by 
the trade union division of the National 
Labor Committee for Palestine. 


Gertrude Janssen, Soprano 

Miss Janssen, who hails from Philadel- 
phia, appeared in the Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall on the evening of Jan. 28, 
exhibiting a dramatic soprano voice of con- 
siderable power and good quality, though 
hampered by a method of production which 
did not bring it to its best estate. The 
singer offered arias by Mozart, Verdi and 
Beethoven as well as Wagner’s three 
studies for ‘Tristan und Isolde’, songs by 
Strauss and a group in English by Malotte, 
Cole and Bridge. A _ well-disposed audi- 
ence applauded with vigor. Konrad 
Neuger was the accompanist. D. 


William Gephart, Baritone 


A winner in the MacDowell Club Young 
Artists Contest, Mr. Gephart was heard in 
the club’s auditorium on the evening of 
Jan. 23. He offered arias in French from 
Gluck’s ‘Iphigénie en Tauride’; Lully’s 
‘Cadmus et Hermione’, and Grétry’s ‘Ana- 
creon’, His second group consisted of the 
‘Zigeunerlieder’ of Dvorak, his third, of 
songs in German by Erich Wolff, Trunk 
and Marx, and the final group, of songs 
in English by Toye, Bimboni, and War- 
lock. Bertha Melnik was the accompanist. 


Helen McCartney, Soprano 


The Barbizon recital on the evening of 
Jan. 21, was given by Helen McCartney, 
soprano, accompanied by Ruth Bradley. 
Miss McCartney began her program with 
the air of Pamina from ‘The Magic Flute’ 
and was later heard in arias from ‘Louise’ 
and ‘The Dead City’ and songs by Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Brahms, Falla Hageman 
and others, including arrangements by 
Kramer and Paxson. N. 











Orchestral Concerts 
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tone poem. He was present to acknowledge 
the hearty applause. The Symphony again 
distinguished itself in Ernest Bloch’s Con- 
certo Grosso for string orchestra with 
piano obbligato, in which Vera Brodsky 
was the soloist. This was a thoroughly de- 
lightful and unusual evening, and it is to 
be hoped that Mr. Saidenberg will return 
soon for another. a 


Aitken Is Soloist with Philharmonic- 
Symphony 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Bruno Walter, guest conductor. Webster 
Aitken, pianist, assisting artist. Carnegie 


Hall, Feb. 1, evening: 
Symphonic Poem, ‘The Dream Pedler’, Op. 
50 Emerson Whithorne 
Symphony in E Flat Major, No. 3, Op. 97 
Schumann 
Piano Concerto in B Flat Major (K. 595) 
Mozart 
Suite from music to yw week ‘Much 
Ado About Nothing’, Op. 11..... Korngold 


With music by both Mozart and Schu- 
mann on the program, the concert goer 
might well have anticipated an enjoyable 





Aleksandr Helmann 


Webster Aitken 


evening, with Mr. Walter marshalling the 
orchestra, on this occasion. And those 
music lovers who did so were quite right 
in their assumption, for the performances 
were delectably warm and full of life. 
Especially was this true of Schumann’s 
Third Symphony. Apart from some dis- 
quieting moments in the horns in the 
fourth movement, the orchestra played the 
work with spendid enthusiasm and elo- 
quence. This music is as buoyant, as full 
of passion as the day it was written. 


Mr. Aitken played the B Flat Piano 
Concerto with meticulous accuracy and 
finish of detail. Both in rhythmic accent 
and in gradations of touch and dynamics 
his performance of it was well nigh flaw- 
less. Yet one missed’ the spark of life, 
the warmth and freedom of impulse, which 
would have given breath to his playing. 
He was recalled many times, and shared 
the applause with Mr. Walter and the 
orchestra, who furnished a model accom- 
paniment. The Whithorne tone poem was 
deftly played as was Korngold’s Suite 
which had its first performance by the 
Philharmonic-Symphony. By all the laws 
of the pedants, this should be called vulgar 
and “bad” music. But it is actually charm- 
ing, ingenious and shamelessly pleasant to 
listen to. Mr. Walter let it be as senti- 
mental as it could and both the orchestra 
and the audience obviously enjoyed the 
process hugely. S. 


Helmann Soloist Under Barzin 


Leon Barzin conducted the National 
Orchestral Association in the third pro- 
gram of the current Gabrilowitch Memorial 
Series devoted to the music of Brahms 
on the afternoon of Jan. 25 in Carnegie 
Hall. Aleksandr Helmann, young pianist 
who was first heard here as a prodigy in 
1925, was the soloist in the second Piano 
Concerto in B Flat, Op. 83. The orch- 
estra was also heard in the Symphony 
No, 3 in F Minor, Op. 90. 

The difficulties of Brahms’s concertos are 
all too well known. This fact makes it an 
even more arduous task for the young 
pianist to attempt them. Mr. Helmann 
might have been wiser to choose a less 
taxing work. However he approached the 








John Barnett, Who Replaced Otto Klemperer 
as Conductor of the New York City Symphony 


ordeal with determined skill. His tech- 
nique, if not phenomenal, was sufficient to 
master most of the knotty passages; his 
strength was at all times in evidence. If 
he did not always get to the bottom of the 
music he did manage to delve beneath its 
surface. And in the finale he vouchsafed 
some truly expert pianism meriting the 
rounds of applause which followed it. 

The orchestra offered excellent support 
to Mr. Helman throughout, although one 
might not charge the over deliberate tempi 
entirely to him. There was much fine play- 
ing in the Symphony, the performance of 
which was distinguished by vitality and 
enthusiasm. K. 


Wallenstein Conducts NBC Symphony 


The NBC Symphony played once again 
with unusual brilliance and persuasiveness 
under the baton of Alfred Wallenstein at 
Studio 8-H in Radio City on the evening 
of Jan. 18. Mr. Wallenstein had chosen 
an excellently balanced program consisting 
of Beethoven’s ‘Coriolanus’ Overture; 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian’ Symphony ; Schon- 
berg’s ‘Verklarte Nacht’; and Brahms’s 
Variations on a theme by Haydn. The 
strings of the orchestra were eloquent in 
the Schénberg work, which remains one 
of the outstanding musical and psychologi- 
cal masterpieces of modern times. The 
studio audience applauded conductor and 
men enthusiastically. S. 


Wallenstein Ends Guest Engagement 


Alfred Wallenstein completed his four 
weeks’ engagement as guest conductor of 
the NBC Symphony on the evening of Jan. 
25, his final program consisting of the 
Brahms Symphony No. 4 in E Minor, the 
‘Triana’ by Albéniz, as orchestrated by 
Arbos, Wagner’s ‘Siegfried Idyl’ and 
Strauss’s ‘Beautiful Blue Danube’ Waltzes. 
The symphony became more and more en- 
kindling as it proceeded, the third and 
fourth movements being especially impres- 
sive. In the second half the ‘Triana’ was 
given a colorful and rhythmically vital per- 
formance, while a tangibly poetic atmos- 
phere was achieved in the ‘Siegfried Idyl’. 
An especially warm demonstration was ac- 
corded Mr. Wallenstein at the close. C. 


Abram Plays with City Symphony 


Due to the indisposition of Otto Klem- 
perer, the third concert in the series of the 
New York City Symphony in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Jan. 19 was directed 
by John Barnett, assisting conductor of the 
orchestra. Horace Johnson, director of 
the New York City WPA Music Project, 
which with Mayor La Guardia is sponsor- 
ing the current series, announced that Dr. 
Klemperer was ill with influenza but that 
he expected to conduct the final concert in 
the series. 

The all-Brahms program, scheduled for 
the evening, was presented unchanged. 
Jacques Abram played the Concerto No. 2 
in B Flat for piano, and the orchestra was 
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heard in the ‘Tragic’ Overture and the 
Symphony No. 4 in E Minor. Mr. Abram’s 
performance was brilliant both for techni- 
cal agility and exposition of the magnifi- 
cent material. Considering the little time 
in which Mr. Barnett had to rehearse with 
the orchestra, there can be nothing but 
praise for the vital readings the scores 
received under his guidance. M. 


Barnett Leads City Symphony in 
Carnegie Hall Concert 


The New York City Symphony, con- 
ducted by John Barnett, who replaced 
Otto Klemperer after the hasty withdrawal 
of the latter the previous day, gave a strik- 
ing concert in Carnegie Hall on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 26, with Elizabeth Wysor as 
soloist. Mr. Barnett conducted with skill 
a program which included the Fourth 





Jacques Abram 


Elizabeth Wysor 


Symphony of Sibelius, the ‘Lohengrin’ 
Prelude, the ‘Siegfried Idyll’ and the Prel- 
ude to ‘Die Meistersinger’. In view of the 
fact that rehearsals had to be conducted 
upon the intensive principle, the playing of 
the orchestra was somewhat lacking in 
depth of feeling, but Mr. Barnett’s ef- 
ficiency brought all to an artistic conclu- 
sion. Miss Wysor sang, with fine voice 
and interpretative ability of a high calibre, 
an excerpt from the ‘Venusberg’ Scene 
in ‘Tannhauser’, the same composer’s 
‘Traume’, and Hugo Wolf's ‘Kennst du 
das Land’. 


Orchestrette Classique 

Orchestrette Classique, Frederique Pe- 
trides, conductor. Soloists, Ruth Freeman, 
flute; Hinda Barnett, violin; Eugenie 
Limberg, viola. Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall, Jan. 20, evening: 

‘Music for a Ballet of Knights’.... Beethoven 

Concertino for Fluite and String Orchestra 

Dello Joio 
Miss Freeman 
Konzertante Symphonie ............... Mozart 
Miss Barnett and Miss Limberg 

Sonatine for Two WSs ccncieaas Honegger 

Symphonie No. 2, in D ..........- Beethoven 

The Dello Joio work was the novelty of 
the program. Its composer is a native 
New Yorker. While the piece is not of 
especial significance in itself, it shows def- 
inite promise in its clever handling of 
themes and an understanding of orchestral 
resources. The Mozart was well played, 
the Beethoven ‘Ritterballet’ less so. In 
the Dello Joio number, Miss Freeman did 
excellent work and the orchestra accom- 
panied sympathetically. N. 


Scherman Conducts Orchestra at 
New School 

At the final concert of this season’s 
series of the orchestra of the New School 
for Social Research on Jan. 22, the con- 
ductor was Thomas Scherman, who as- 
sumed the position for the first time pub- 
licly, although he is assistant conductor of 
the organization. Mr. Scherman presented 
the Brahms Serenade, No. 2; Hindemith’s 
‘Kammermusik’, No. 1, and Beethoven’s 
Triple Concerto. In the last work, the 


soloists were Rudolf Kolisch, violin; Ste- 
fan Auber, ’cello, and Josefa Rosanka, 
piano. 





Theodore Fitch and Lorraine Finley 
Present Their Songs 
Theodore F. Fitch, tenor, with Lorraine 
Noel Finley at the piano, gave a song 
recital at the English-Speaking Union on 
the afternoon of Jan. 19, at which special 
features of the program were groups of 
songs of distinctive musical quality by the 
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two concert-givers, the poems for all ex- 
cepting one having been written by Miss 


Finley. 
Mr. Fitch was represented by his 
‘Across the Years’, ‘Orion Waits’, ‘My 


Lady’s Whims’ and 
some of them still 
Miss Finley, by ‘Dreaming, Hoping, 
Dreaming’, ‘The Devil’s Tail’, ‘Herons’ 
and ‘Two Cat-astrophes’. All of these 
songs, as well as those of the opening 
group by Beethoven, Cimara, Reger and 
Herbert, were sung with ingratiating vocal 
effect and admirable interpretative style, 
evoking warm applause, for both the sing- 
ing and the compositions. 


NEW FRIENDS OF MUSIC 
PLAN REMAINING EVENTS 


‘The Winkie One’, 
in manuscript, and 








Orchestra to Offer, under Stiedry, 
Bach’s ‘St. John Passion’ Moz- 
art Programs, and New Works 
Coming concerts for this season of 
the New Friends of Music Orchestra 
contain many highlights, chief among 
them the ‘Passion’ According to St. 
John, by Johann Sebastian Bach, to 
be presented with the Schola Can- 
torum; and Bach’s ‘Art of the Fugue’, 
in its orchestral version, to be given 

on March 30. 

The St. John ‘Passion’, which will 
be presented in Carnegie Hall on Feb. 
26, will be conducted by Fritz Stiedry, 
and sung in English. Seventy mem- 
bers of the Schola Cantorum will take 
part. Soloists include: Harriet Hend- 
ers, soprano; Hertha Glaz, contralto; 
William Horne, tenor; William Hain, 
tenor; Mack Harrell, baritone; and 
John Gurney, bass. 

The Orchestra will also give three 
all-Mozart programs, on March 9 with 
Nathan Milstein, violinist; on March 
16, with Dusolina Giannini, soprano; 
Roman Totenberg, violinist; and Wil- 
liam Primrose, violist; and on April 
6, Rudolf Serkin, pianist, will be the 
soloist. On March 23 the New 
Friends Orchestra will give the first 
performance of the Symphonietta by 
Roger Sessions, and Yves Tinayre 
tenor, will sing arias by Monte- 
verdi, Gombert and Dufay. 

In the Town Hall Chamber Music 
series, the New Friends will complete 
the cycle of Beethoven sonatas on Feb. 


16, with Emanual Feuermann, ’cellist. 
On Feb. 23 Alexander Kipnis, bass, 
and the Galimir Quartet will pre- 


sent three groups of Schubert songs, 
and a string quartet by Artur Schna- 
bel. The concluding concert in the 
series, on March 2, will combine 
works by Schubert and Arnold Schén- 
berg, with the Kolisch Quartet, and 
William Horne, tenor. 





New Works by Gould to Be Played 

New works by Morton Gould, 
American composer-conductor, will be 
widely played by American orchestras, 
including ‘Spirituals’, for string choir 
and orchestra, and a Fourth ‘Amer- 
ican Symphonette’. The former will 
receive its premiere with the New 
York Civic Orchestra on Feb. 12 un- 
der the baton of the composer, and the 
Symphonette will be given by the 
NYA Symphony under Fritz Mahler 
on Feb. 22. The New York Philhar- 
monic under John Barbirolli will give 
the first New York performances of 
his ‘Foster Gallery’ on March 8 and 9. 





Genevieve Rowe Sings at Gretchaninoff 
Reception 


A reception was to be given in honor 
of Alexander Gretchaninoff at the 
home of Gregory Ashman on Feb. 7. 
The composer was to accompany 
Genevieve Rowe in several of his songs. 
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Chicago Symphony Celebrates Its 


Golden Anniversary Season with 
Specially Composed Works and a 
Brilliant Roster of Soloists under 
Stock and Lange—Toscanini to 
Lead Orchestra in Concert for 
Pension Fund — Opera Nears 
Conclusion of Successful and 
Varied Season with Weber Con- 
ducting—Ravinia Festival Plans 
Are Listed—Civic Orchestra and 
Illinois Symphony Offer Series— 
Novelties Yet to Be Heard by 





Henry E. Voegeli, Man- 
ager of the Chicago 


Frederick Stock, Conductor of the Chicago Symphony 


By RuTH Barry 
and CHARLES QUINT 


CHICAGO, Feb. 5. 


HE rich musical fare offered by 
the Chicago Symphony in its 
Golden Anniversary season, to 
which the most celebrated composers 
have been proud to submit important 
works specially composed for the fiftieth 
year of its existence; the dazzling array 
of soloists who have appeared and are 
still to appear before the season’s close 
is but a foretaste of what is still in store 
for music lovers for the balance of the 
Spring and Summer seasons. 

The resplendent season of the Chicago 
Opera, too soon finished but still a 
lively topic of conversation, was also 
predicated on an anniversary date— 
opening on Nov. 2, thirty years after 
the first performance of opera by a 
resident company. Detailed plans for 
the coming season have not been an- 
nounced as deficits and other vital mat- 
ters concerning the past season have 
still to be adjusted before giving atten- 
tion to plans for next Fall. Artistically, 
the Opera Company maintained a high 
standard in all phases of its perform- 
ances, due largely to the ever watchful 
eye of Henry Weber, general director. 

Ambitious programs to be offered by 
prominent choral societies ; concerts and 
recitals still to be given by some of the 
world’s greatest musicians and with a 
catholicity of taste in all phases of cul- 
tural entertainment, those who seek are 
certain to find music of every type and 
style desired. : 

Toscanini to Conduct Symphony 


The Chicago Symphony, under the 
direction of Frederick Stock and Hans 
Lange, is now more than half way 
through its brilliant Golden Jubilee. 

Arturo Toscanini will conduct the 
Chicago Symphony in a concert on the 
evening of April 24 for the benefit of 
the orchestra’s pension fund. 

Before the season closes, April 18, 
many more soloists, and much new 
music will be given. Pianists still to be 
presented are Vladimir Horowitz, sched- 
uled for the Thursday-Friday concerts 
of Feb. 6 and 7; Rudolph Ganz, who 
will play his own new Piano Concerto 
at the Thursday-Friday concerts of Feb. 
20 and 21; and José Iturbi, April 3 
and 4. Violinists yet to appear are 
Jascha Heifetz, Feb. 13 and 14; and 
John Weicher, concertmaster of the or- 
chestra, March 20 and 21. ’Cellists to 
be heard are Edmund Kurtz, the orches- 
tra’s first cellist, Feb. 27 and 28, and 
Gregor Piatigorsky, March 27 and 28. 





Sergei Rachmaninoff will conduct the 
concerts of March 13 and 14, when his 
own composition ‘The Bells’ will be 
performed with the Apollo Musical Club 
and soloists. 

New music scheduled for performance 
before the end of the season includes 
compositions of Walton, Casella and 
Kodaly and two new works by Ameri- 
can composers. The two American 
works were written for a competition 
announced by the Orchestral Association 
last spring. As yet the names of these 
works or the composers who wrote them 
have not been revealed by the judges. 

Edward Collins’s newly composed 
Concerto No. 3 in B Minor for piano 
and orchestra will be performed at a 
Chicago Symphony concert early next 
Fall. Mr. Collins will be soloist. Com- 
plete plans for the 1941-42 season have 
not yet been announced, but it is ex- 
pected that no major changes from the 
usual twenty-eight weeks season will be 
made. 

Clarence E. Cramer, 310 South 
Michigan Ave., by special arrangement 
with Henry E. Voegeli, has booked a 
number of concerts for the Chicago 
Symphony outside of the city. B. 


Plans for Ravinia Festival 


Encouraged by the decided increase 
in attendance last Summer, the Ravinia 
Festival Association had made some im- 
provements in seating arrangements in 
preparation for its 1941 season at 
Ravinia Park. Six weeks of concerts, 
beginning about July 1, will be given by 
the Chicago Symphony, directed by 
guest conductors of international re- 
nown. Definite data as to conductors 


and other pertinent information about 





Local Audiences Are Announced 


Symphony 
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the festival will not be known until late 
spring. 

Last Summer the Pro Arte Quartet 
gave a chamber music series the week 
following the regular orchestral concerts 
at Ravinia, playing all of the Beethoven 
quartets. This quartet series was en- 
joyed, hazarding the possibility of a 
similar event or an even more elaborate 
undertaking for this coming summer. 

The Festival Association last year ob- 
tained a five year lease from Mrs. 
Louis Eckstein, treasurer of the Louis 
Eckstein estate, for the park grounds 
and is in position to make plans looking 
further ahead. Reinstatement of summer 
opera and other equally ambitious un- 
dertakings are not beyond the scope of 
the Festival Association during this five 
year period. 


The Civic Orchestra of Chicago, op- 
erated by the Orchestral Association as 
a training group for symphony players, 
will give three more concerts this sea- 
son. Conducted by Hans Lange, they 
will take place in Orchestra Hall on 
Feb. 16, March 23 and April 13. 

The Illinois Music Project of which 
Albert Goldberg is State Supervisor and 
Harold S. Bailey, Chicago Supervisor, 
is planning musical entertainment for 
the defense force personnel for the com- 
ing year. Programs have already been 
scheduled at the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station, Fort Sheridan, Scott 
Field, and Camp Grant, and it is ex- 
pected that they will be given at suitable 
locations in all of the state’s principal 
defense areas. 

The Illinois Symphony, the Illinois 
Music Project’s outstanding musical 
unit, is now in the midst of its fifth 


George Nelidoff 


Hans Lange, Assistant Conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony 


downtown season. The _ orchestra’s 
weekly Monday night concerts in the 
Great Northern Theater have become 
very important in Chicago’s musical life 
because they feature interesting music 
which is rarely included in standard 
repertoires; because they provide op- 
portunities for high grade young local 
artists to be heard; and finally, because 
they are within the reach, financially, of 
music lovers who cannot afford to spend 
as much money as they would like for 
concert-going. 

Most of the concerts this season have 
been conducted by guests in the absence 
of Izler Solomon, the orchestra’s regu- 
lar director. Mr. Solomon, who has 
been directing the Woman’s Symphony 
has now returned to the Illinois Sym- 
phony. 

Novelties Listed 


Some of the novelties to be performed 
during the remainder of the season are: 
Aaron Copland’s Music for Radio ‘A 
Saga of the Prairie’; Harl McDonald’s 
Symphony No. 1, the ‘Santa Fe Trail’; 
Two Interludes from ‘Macbeth’ by Er- 
nest Bloch; Rhapsody for piano and 
orchestra by Béla Bartoék; Miaskow- 
sky’s Violin Concerto; Sir Hamilton 
Harty’s symphonic poem ‘The Children 
of Lir’; and a. concert version of ex- 
cerpts from Debussy’s ‘Pelléas and 
Mélisande’. Leo Kopp will be the con- 
ductor when the Debussy music is per- 
formed. 

The American Concert Orchestra, 
which is conducted by Ralph Cisne, is 
continuing its series of Young Artists 
Concerts and Musical Matinees for 
Young People in the project’s concert 
hall at 632 North Dearborn Street. All 

(Continued on page 245) 
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of the units of the Illinois Music Project 
are co-operating in an extensive pro- 
gram of music appreciation concerts in 
the Chicago Public Schools, under the 
supervision of Dr. Helen Howe, direc- 
tor of music for the schools. Similar 
programs are being given in the public 
schools in principal cities downstate. 

For the second consecutive time in its 
fifteen years of existence, the Woman’s 
Symphony has ended its concert season 
without a deficit, says Mrs. James G. 
Shakman, president. 

The Woman’s Symphony still has its 
Sunday afternoon broadcast programs 
which are to continue until after the 
middle of March, with Izler Solomon 
conducting all of these broadcasts. 
Artists to be heard with the orchestra 
are: Helen Traubel, soprano, Feb. 9; 
Don Cossack Russian Choir, Feb. 15; 
Richard Crooks, tenor, March 2; Tito 
Guizar, guitarist, March 9, and Bidu 
Sayao, soprano, March 16. 

Plans for the 1941-42 series of Or- 
chestra Hall concerts have not yet been 
completed, but Mrs. Shakman says that 
it is believed at least four concerts with 
well-known soloists will be given. It is 
also hoped that Mr. Solomon will again 
conduct, as the orchestra has seemed to 
make exceptional progress in smooth- 
ness and clarity of playing under his 
direction. Q. 

The Chicago Philharmonic, conducted 
by Richard Czerwonky, will give its 
regular series of concerts in Grant Park 
next Summer. Noted soloists to be en- 
gaged by Mr. Czerwonky, will be pre- 
sented. Mr. Czerwonky, former concert- 
master of the Minneapolis Symphony, 
was recently made conductor of the 
newly organized Kenosha Symphony, 
sponsored by the Kenosha Board of 
Education. Concerts will be held in the 
Kenosha High School Auditorium in 
February, April, and May of this year. 
Mr. Czerwonky is also conductor of 
De Paul University Symphony, which 
has scheduled concerts for April, and 
June of 1941 and January of 1942. 

The Chicago Business Men’s Orches- 
tra, a non-professional organization 
composed of 115 men who make their 
living at various trades totally unre- 
lated to music, is now in its twentieth 
season. The orchestra, conducted by 
George Dasch, will give the next in its 
annual series of three concerts on May 
8 in Orchestra Hall. 

The Civic Music Association, of 
which Marx E. Oberndorfer is musical 
director, will give its annual Festival 
on May 4 in Orchestra Hall. A chorus 
of 600 children will present a program 
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Arthur Wisner, Western Manager of 
Columbia Concerts Corporation 


of nineteen songs. Mr. Oberndorfer will 
conduct, and orchestral accompani- 
ments will be provided by the Civic 
Orchestra of Chicago. 

The Chicago National Youth Admin- 
istration Orchestra, conducted by Irwin 
Fischer, is continuing its series of 
monthly concerts at the Illinois Music 
Project Concert Hall. 

The Saidenberg Little Symphony, 
Daniel Saidenberg, conductor, is tour- 
ing the East, under the direction of 
Boosey and Hawkes. Works by noted 
composers whose works are published 
by this firm are being featured. A simi- 
lar series is planned for Chicago. 

The Russian Trio, sponsored by the 
Chicago Chamber Music Society, is con- 
tinuing its annual series of six morning 
musicales in the Arts Club of Chicago. 
Nina Mesirow Minchin is the pianist- 
director of the trio; Hans Muenzer is 
violinist; and Ennio Bolognini, cellist. 

Plan New Grant Park Series 

Subject to budget approval, the Sum- 
mer series of concerts in Grant Park 
along the east shore of Lake Michigan 
are to begin on July 1. These concerts 
are sponsored by Mayor Edward F. 
Kelly and James C. Petrillo, Park Com- 
missioner and head of the musicians’ 
union. Nightly concerts are given from 
July 1 through Labor Day, with the 
single exception of Aug. 16, when the 
Chicagoland Music Festival is given in 
Soldiers’ Field in Grant Park. 

The Fine Art Society of Music, Inc., 
presenting the Fine Art Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Nicolai Malko, will continue 
its concerts begun in the Goodman 
Theater in November and also in re- 
cital halls in the outlying districts in 
the city. These concerts will continue 
through the Spring, although definite 
information as to dates, soloists to be 
heard and music to be played, is not at 
hand. 

The twelfth annual Chicagoland 
Music Festival, sponsored by the Chi- 
cago Tribune Charities, Inc., will be 
given in Soldiers’ Field on Aug. 16. 
Phillip Maxwell, in charge of these an- 
nual festivals from the beginning, twelve 
vears ago, has the able assistance of 
Henry Weber, general musical director : 
Edgar Nelson, general choral director: 
Captain Howard Stube, chairman of in- 
strumental contests; Fred Miller. field 
supervisor and Mrs. Edmund J. Tyler, 
vocal and choral contests. This year the 
Bengal Guards of 130 girls, from 
Orange, Texas, sponsored by H. J. 
Lutcher Stark, has been invited to re- 
turn, as they were one of the high points 
of last year’s festival. 

Contests will be held prior to the fes- 





D. L. Cornetet, Western Manager of 
Civic Concerts Service 


tival to judge the winners for instrumen- 
talists, best male and female voices, 
band and choral organizations. A fes- 





Harry Zelzer, Manager of Operatic 
and Concert Events 


tival luncheon will be given on Aug. 15 
at the Stevens Hotel, at which it is 
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SYMPHONY 


HANS LANGE 


CHICAGO 


FREDERICK STOCK 


.... Associate Conductor 


American 
Composers Contest 


ORCHESTRA 


.. .Conductor 





105 SCORES WERE SUBMITTED 





The Judges: 


JOHN BARBIROLLI 
Conductor New York Philharmonic-Symphony 


EUGENE ORMANDY 
Conductor Philadelphia Orchestra 


DEEMS TAYLOR 


Eminent American Composer and Critic 





THE WINNERS 





CARL EPPERT -_ - 


FIRST PRIZE 


SYMPHONIC SUITE 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





ALBERT SENDREY - - 


SECOND PRIZE 


SINFONIETTA 


Hollywood, Calif. 





GAIL T. KUBIK - - 


HONORABLE MENTION 


SCHERZO FOR LARGE ORCHESTRA 


Ossining, N. Y. 





HENRY E. VOEGELI, Manager . . 


ORCHESTRA HALL, CHICAGO 
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Mrs. J. G. Shakman 
(Continued from page 245) 
expected about 2,500 persons will at- 

tend. 

Before the end of the 1940-41 season, 
Bertha Ott will present seven pianists, 
four violinists, four singers, two chor- 
uses, and one out of town orchestra. 
The pianists, who will appear in recital 
in Kimball Hall, are Ralph Pierce, 
March 2; Jeanne Panot, March 25; 
Howard Silberer, March 26; Julian 
Levitan, April 15; Russell Wood, April 
25; Charlene Shafer, May 18; and Al- 
bert Hirsch, the date of whose recital 
has not yet been announced. The violin- 
ists scheduled for recitals in Kimball 
Hall are Francis Aranyi, Feb. 18; Ed- 
ward Mumm, March 11; and Mischa 
Livschutz, May 9. Mr. Mumm is the 
winner of the Young Artists Contest, 


MUSICAL AMERICA for February 10, 1941 


Chicago 


sponsored by the Society of American 
Musicians. Herman Clebanoff, concert- 
master of the Illinois Symphony, and 
Helen Margolyne, soprano, will give a 
duo-recital in the Goodman Theater, 
March 7. Other singers to be presented 
by Miss Ott are: Charles Bunker, bari- 
tone, Goodman Theater, March 11; Lil- 
lian Padorr, soprano, Kimball Hall, 
March 30; and Robert Ware, baritone, 
who will appear in a joint recital with 
Russell Wood on April 25 in Kimball 
Hall. The Indianapolis Symphony 
Fabien Sevitzky, conductor, will give a 
concert in Orchestra Hall, on March 16. 
The Amphion Chorus, of Fargo and 
Moorhead, will be presented, March 24, 
in Orchestra Hall. Director of the 
chorus is Daniel L. Preston. On March 
29 in the Goodman Theater a choral 
concert by three choral groups will be 
given. The groups are: the University 
of North Dakota Choir, Hywell C. 
Rowland of Cardiff, England, director ; 
St. Luke’s Children’s Choir, Paul M. 
Wukasch, Director; and a chorus fea- 
turing Latvian music, directed by Aus- 
tris A. Wihtol of Riga, Latvia. 

During the coming year Walter Lar- 
sen of the National Concert League will 
present Virginia Haskins, soprano of 
the Chicago Opera Company; John 
Neaher, bass-baritone; Michael Wil- 
komirski, violinist; Thaddeus Kozuch, 
pianist ; and the Fine Arts String Quar- 
tet. The Fine Arts String Quartet is 
composed of Leonard Sorkin, George 
Sopkin, Shepard Lehn Hoff, and Ben 
Senescu, all of whom are members of 
the Chicago Symphony. 
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Henry E. Voegeli, who is manager 
of Orchestra Hall and the Chicago 
Symphony, will present Nathan Mil- 
stein, violinist, in recital on March 30. 
This will be Mr. Milstein’s only Chi- 
cago appearance this season. 

Edgar L. Goldsmith and Warren E. 
Thompson of the Allied Arts Corpora- 
tion, which has been operating the His- 
tory and Enjoyment of Music series, 
formerly sponsored by Northwestern 
University, will present another series 
of eight concerts in Chicago next sea- 
son. Allied Arts Corporation will also 
sponsor a series of concerts in Highland 
Park, Illinois; Springfield, Illinois; 
Toledo, Ohio, and possibly in several 
other cities during the coming year. 
The names of the artists have not been 
announced. 


The Opera Theatre 


The Opera Theatre with Giacomo 
Rimini, artistic director ; Giovanni Car- 
delli, general director, and Harry 
Zelzer, impresario, as business manager, 
plans several productions of lyric mas- 
terpieces suitable for small theater. Its 
initial production on Oct. 20 of ‘II 
Matrimonio Segreto’, was cordially re- 
ceived and further productions promised 
for late Spring are looked forward to 
with enthusiasm. 


The Graff Ballet dancing Feb. 5, 6, 
7 and 8 with a special afternoon pro- 
gram on Feb. 6, is the only musical 
offering sponsored by the management 
of the Goodman Memorial Theatre, Art 
Institute of Chicago, although this thea- 
ter will be used for recitals and concerts 
by local organizations who have en- 
gaged evenings under their own man- 
agement. 

Harry Zelzer, concert and opera im- 
presario, will present two Polish operas; 
‘The Haunted Castle’ on Feb. 23 and 
‘Halka’ on March 23, in the Civic Opera 
House. Concerts listed by Mr. Zelzer 
include: Jussi Bjoerling, Feb. 16; Jan 
Kiepura, March 2; Nelson Eddy, March 
29; Lily Pons with Andre Kostelanetz 
and orchestra on April 19, all in the 
Civic Opera House, and Angna Enters 
on March 1 in the Civic Theater. 


Frederick Barnes, 830 South Michi- 
gan Ave., is continuing a successful con- 
cert season with the following attrac- 
tions; Edmund Baldini, ’cellist; Edgar 
Borup, violinist; Eileen Bowman, pian- 
ist; Charlotte Chambers, violinist; Mil- 
dred Fleet, contralto ; Roy Glahn, tenor ; 
Leo Heim, pianist ; Wilbur Held, organ- 
ist; Corrine Kerner, contralto; Cleo 
Messner, pianist; Robert Miller, bari- 
tone; Jeanne Panot, pianist; Dudley 
Powers, ’cellist; Alice Quinn, dramatic 
soprano ; Ethel Reid, lyric soprano; Hans 
Rosenwald, lecturer-musicologist ; Rich- 
ard Schreiber, baritone; Sidney Silber, 
pianist; Robert Speaker, basso; Jos- 
ephine Swinney, mezzo-soprano; Marian 
Whitehead, lyric soprano, and the 
Ukrainian Cossack Chorus, Samuel 
Czuba, conductor. 


The music department, University of 
Chicago, has planned many exceptional 
events this year in commemoration of 
the university’s Golden Anniversary. On 
Feb. 6 and 7, the University of Chi- 
cago choir of 100 students, Mack 
Evans, director, appears with the Chi- 
cago Symphony in its Thursday-Friday 
subscription concerts in Orchestral Hall. 
The choir will sing ‘Psalmus Hun’ 


garicus’ by Zoltan Kodaly ; Magnificat by 
R. Vaughan Williams and ‘Sirens’ from 








Bertha Ott, Chicago Concert Manager 


Debussy’s suite, ‘Nocturnes’. The Serv- 
ice of Tenebrae, symbolization of the 
light of the world, going out, will be 
given in Rockefeller Memorial Chapel 
on the campus during Holy Week, at 
which time the choir will sing peniten- 
tial psalms and lamentations. During 
this impressive service all but one of 
the altar candles are extinguished. The 
one lighted candle is carried out of the 
chapel, signifying the crucifixion and 
later returned as a symbol of the resur- 
rection. 

The choir, directed by Mr. Evans, will 
give Vaughan Williams’ Serenade to 
Music and the 100th Psalm sometime in 
May. In April, with members of the 
Chicago Symphony playing Strauss 
waltzes and a swing band to provide 
present day music, a benefit social for 
the student refugee fund will be given in 
Hutchinson Commons and Reynolds 
Club on the university campus. 

Postponed from last year, Lortzing’s 
opera, ‘The Armourer’ (‘Der Waffen- 
schmied’) will be given on Feb. 9 and 
10 in Mandel Hall, conducted by Sieg- 
mund Levarie. Winfred Straecke will 
sing the name role. Henrietta Chase, 
of the Chicago Opera Company, a grad- 
uate student; Bertha Brotman, Frank 
Finn, Robert Spiro, Robert Ladoff and 
Denis Cowan will have leading parts. 
Martin Magner, stage director of the 
Chicago Opera, is in charge of stage 
operations for these performances. The 
University of Chicago Symphony will 
provide the instrumental music. 

The collegium-musicum, directed by 
Mr. Levarie, specializing in pre-class- 
ical music, has been invited to play for 
the conventions of the college art asso- 
ciation and of the musicological society 
which will be held on the campus within 
the frame of the fiftieth anniversary. 
These concerts will include first per- 
formances in Chicago of sixteenth and 
seventeenth Century music; a number 
of Bach cantatas and a Mozart mass 
and will be given in March, April and 
May. 

The collegium-musicum, started by 
Mr. Levarie in 1938, is meeting the 
growing interest in old music. It con- 
sists of a small orchestra and small 
chorus and it gives at least six concerts 
a year of antique music. Affiliated with 
the collegium-musicum is a_ recorder 
group, under the guidance of a graduate 
student, Isabel McNeill. The twelve 
recorder players meet regularly every 
week and are planning a concert of re- 
corder music soon. 


The Northwestern University School 
of Music is again deferring the North 


(Continued on page 247) 
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Shore Festival as the field house where 
these festivals can be staged, has not 
been completed. A number of Sunday 
afternoon concerts, started in October 
and continuing through May are being 
given in Scott Hall on the Evanston, 
Ill., campus. The concerts are being 
given by the Coolidge Quartet, Gordon 
Quartet, Faculty Quartet, the University 
Symphony, conducted by George Dasch; 
the University Chamber Orchestra, con- 
ducted by David Van Vactor, and 
choral groups, directed by George 
Howerton, and the University Band, 
conducted by Cliff Bainum. 

The Young American Artists Series 
so successfully revived by Charline Mar- 
mein last Spring, will again be given on 
Tuesday evenings in Curtiss Hall, 
starting the latter part of February. 

The Manuel and Williamson Harpsi- 
chord Ensemble is continuing its series 
of harpsichord recitals of music by the 
Italian masters, Bach, Purcell, Mozart 
and Handel. The ensemble is under the 
joint direction of Phillip Manuel and 
Gavin Williamson. 

Bertha Ostrar was the winner of the 
pianists’ contest given by the Musicians 
Club of Women, at the suggestion of 
Dr. Frederick Stock. This will give 
Miss Ostrar an appearance with the 
Chicago Symphony at one of its Satur- 
day night popular concerts this season. 
She will play the Shostakovich Concer- 
to, which was also the number used 
in the contest. Rose DuMoulin, pianist, 
and Agatha Lewis, soprano, will give a 
joint recital on March 17, under the 
auspices of the Musicians Club of Wom- 
en in the Fine Arts Building. 


MUSICAL 








Father O'Malley, Con- 


ductor of the Paulist 


Frederick Barnes, Choristers 


Concert Manager 


The Musicians Club of Women was 
founded nearly eighty years ago by Mrs. 
Theodore Thomas. It has been the cus- 
tom for the club to sponsor three public 
artist recitals, preferably artists who 
have not appeared here previously. Be- 
sides these public concerts, the club has 
two monthly meetings at the Cordon 
with musical programs by club mem- 
bers. Standards are high and pro- 
spective members must appear before a 
trial board which decides their eligibil- 
ity to become members. 

The Adult Education Council has still 
three concerts to give in its present 
Musical Arts Piano Series. Wanda Paul 
appears on Feb. 4; Vronsky and Babin, 
duo pianists, on March 4 and Robert 
Casadesus on March 18. Plans for the 
1941-42 series will not be known until 
April, although the policy of presenting 
a young Chicago pianist, winner of the 
Adult Education Council-American So- 
ciety of Musicians joint contests, will be 
continued. Six concerts are to be given, 
as in previous series, five pianists being 
of outstanding prominence. 


AMERICA for February 10, 





Philip Maxwell, Di- 

rector and Organizer 

of the Chicagoland 
Music Festival 


Izler Solomon, Con- 


ductor of The 
Woman's Symphony 


The Illinois Opera Guild, Mrs. James 
G. McMillan, president, is centering its 
Spring and Summer activities on a 
drive for members; giving operatic lec- 
tures in various sections of the city; 
special concerts to increase the student 
fund for opera. Unique features en- 
joyed by members include attendance at 
dress rehearsals during the opera sea- 
son and thorough initiation into back- 
stage mysteries of opera. The member- 
ship is growing rapidly. 


Many Clubs Active 


The Apollo Musical Club, Edgar Nel- 
son, conductor, will give a concert in 
Orchestra Hall on Feb. 18, singing “The 
Magnificat’ in D by Bach; the Choral 
Phantasy by Beethoven, and ‘The Music 
Makers’ by Elgar. Soloists will be Ber- 
nie Rickman, soprano; LeRay Hemp, 
tenor; Eileen Law, contralto; Michael 
Stewart, bass, and Elsie Alexander, 
pianist, in the Choral Phantasy. On 
April 21, the Apollo Musical Club will 
sing the ‘Manzoni Requiem’ by Verdi 
in Orchestra Hall, with Esther Hart, 
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William Miller, tenor; Ruth 
Heizer, contralto, and Mark Love, bass, 
The Chicago Symphony 
will play at these two concerts. 

On March 13 and 14, the Apollo 
Musical Club will appear with the Chi- 
cago Symphony in Rachmaninoff’s ‘The 
Bells’ conducted by Mr. Rachmaninoff 
at the Thursday-Friday subscription 
concerts given on those dates. 

The Swedish Choral Society, Harry 
T. Carlson, conductor, will sing the 
‘Coronation’ Mass by Mozart; ‘Easter’ 
Cantata by Max Bruch; ‘Te deum’ by 
Kodaly and 150th Psalm by Anton 
Bruckner, in Orchestra Hall on April 
16. Members of the Chicago Symphony 
and Stanley Martin, organist, will play 
the accompaniments. This society is also 
planning to do the oratorio, Creation, 
sometime tate in the Spring in Orches- 
tra Hall. 

A Slavic-American Musical Festival, 
Ivan Baran, director, will be given after- 
noon and evening on March 16, in the 
Civic Opera House, in which natural- 
ized Americans of the many Slavic races 
will take part. 

The Marshall Field and Co. Choral 
Society under the direction of Edgar 
Nelson, will give a concert in Orchestra 
Hall on April 2. John Charles Thomas, 
baritone, will be the soloist. 


The Horder Choral Society of sev- 
enty voices, Carl Craven, director, will 
give a concert late in the Spring. The 
Chicago Light Opera Company, Carl 
Craven, director, is to give Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s “‘Yoeman of the Guard’ and 
the ‘Pirates of Penzance’ in the Civic 
Opera House this Spring, postponed 
from last Spring. 

Other choral groups preparing spring 
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tume Recitals, will be heard in recital in Town Hall in March. 
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ADA BELLE FILES—Noted Contralto, who has been giving a series of Russian and Spanish Cos- 


Miss Files has appeared with such organizations as the San Carlo Opera 
Company; Chicago Opera Orchestra in Grant Park; Minneapolis Symphony in St. Paul; Duluth Symphony and Aurora, Ill. Symphony, 
as well as the New York World's Fair and San Francisco's Golden Gate Exposition. 


Miss Files is under the management of Bertha 
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programs are the Chicago Symphonic 
Choir, Walter Aschenbrenner, director ; 
the Chicago A Cappella Choir with 
Noble Cain directing; the Chicago 
Welsh Male Choir, directed by Robert 
Gomer Jones; the Chicago Bach Chorus, 
Theodore Lams, conductor and the 
Lutheran Oratorio Society of Chicago 
with Robert Reuter conducting. 

Other outstanding choral groups 
whose activities are always of interest, 
include: The Illinois Male Chorus of 
400 voices, a division of the Associated 
Glee Clubs of America, made up of 
members of the Chicago Welsh Male 
Choir; Sterling Male Chorus; Arion 
Male Chorus, Borden-Weiland Glee 
Club, West Suburban Glee Club; Ke- 
wanee Men Singers, Railway Express 
Glee Club, Grieg Male Chorus and the 
Century Male Chorus under the direc- 
tion of Peter Olson; the Chicago Sing- 
verein directed by Erhardt Bergstras- 
ser; the Blue Island Civic Chorus un- 
der George L. Tenney, musical director 
of the First Congregational Church. 

The Art Institute Chorus of sixty 
members, directed by Charles F. Kelley, 
will give concerts on Feb. 19; April 16 
and June 4 in Blackstone Hall of the 
Art Institute, with Bertram Webber, 
organist, as accompanist. 

The Paulist Choristers of Chicago 
will complete their thirty-seventh sea- 
son this year. On April 27, the choir, 
under Father Eugene F. O’Malley, con- 
ductor of the group for the past thirteen 
years, will give its annual concert in 
Orchestra Hall. The program will in- 
clude several new works by American 





Nikolai Malko, Conductor of the 
Chicago Fine Art Orchestra 


composers dedicated to Father O’ Malley 
and his choristers. 

During April and May the Paulist 
Choristers will give concerts in Iowa, 
Nebraska, Indiana, Illinois, and Ohio, 
and towards the end of their season 
will make a short eastern tour. B. 





Barer to Play with Chicago Symphony 

Simon Barer, pianist, who began the 
second half of his current season’s tour 
with a recital at the Mosque in Newark, 
N. J., on Feb. 5 under the auspices of 
the Griffith Foundation, will be soloist 
with the Chicago Symphony in Chicago 
on Feb. 25. 
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Since the fall of 
Solomon took charge, the Illinois Sym- 
phony has been the sensation of the music 
world. 
young Mid-Western maestro, who kept 
music lovers stirred up by the introduction 
of many novelties and made a smash hit 
with his first Chicago performances of 
Sibelius’ Fifth and Sixth symphonies. 


1936, when Mr. 


Critics hailed as a genius the 
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CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
PLAYS WITH GUESTS 


Lange Conducts Orchestra and 
Milstein Appears as 
Violin Soloist 
Cuicaco, Feb. 5.—The potency of 
Nathan Milstein’s violin, plus an un- 
usually interesting program, made the 
Jan. 23 and 24 subscription concerts of 
the Chicago Symphony, Hans Lange, 
conductor, a keen delight. The program 

was: 


Overture, ‘Ruy Blas’, Opus 95....Mendelssohn 
Symphony, C. Major (Kéchel 425)....Mozart 
Concerto for Violin, E Major............ Bach 
"OREO: DORA oo cazcsceeencceenes Ravel 
Allegro Maestoso, from Concerto for Violin, 
Se 8  <S..S oees Paganini 


Mr. Milstein’s interpretation of 
Bach’s Concerto in E Major was big 
in outline, faultless in execution and 
beautifully played. The orchestra was 
at its best, inspired by Mr. Lange’s 
leadership. A dazzling virtuosity and 
vitality characterized Mr. Milstein’s 
playing of the allegro maestoso move- 
ment from Paganini’s Concerto No. 1, 
in D Major. 

The blitheness of Mozart’s Symphony 
in C Major (Ké6chel 425) proved an 
excellent counterbalance to Ravel’s 
‘Rapsodie Espagnole’, whose colorful 
skeins of Spanish folk themes and na- 
tive dances were masterfully woven into 
a pattern of luscious richness. The pro- 
gram began with a spirited reading of 
the ‘Ruy Blas’, overture. 

CHARLES QUINT 


CHICAGO WELCOMES 
TWO ORCHESTRAS 


Mitropoulos Conducts Minneapo- 
lis Symphony—Malko Leads 
Fine Art Organization 

Cuicaco, Feb. 5.—The Minneapolis 
Symphony, conducted by Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, paid its annual visit to Chicago 
on Jan. 27 in Orchestra Hall, spon- 
sored by the Greek American Progres- 
sive Association, proceeds to be devoted 
to Greek war relief. 

Mr. Mitropoulos has an excellent or- 
chestra; its responsiveness to his wishes 
were instantaneous. Schumann’s Sym- 
phony No. 2 in C Major, Mozart’s 
Overture to ‘Don Giovanni’, Debussy’s 
‘La Mer’, and Glazunoff’s Overture on 
Three Greek Themes, Op. 3, made up 
the program. Mr. Mitropoulos’s con- 
ducting was never prosaic and his in- 
terpretations showed original thought. 

Fine Art Symphony Appears 

The Fine Art Symphony Nicolai Mal- 
ko conductor, gave the fourth of a series 
of ten concerts on Jan. 24, in the Amal- 
gamated Center Auditorium under the 
auspices of the Chicago joint board of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. 

The distinguished playing of this 
group of thirty excellent musicians 
under Mr. Malko’s exceptionally fine 
leadership attracts increasing numbers 











The profound musi- 
cianship of this conductor; his knowl- 
edge of orchestral literature and the 
rare gift of transmitting his interpreta- 


to each concert. 


tive ideas to his men, makes each 
concert a distinct entity. Leonard Sor- 
kin, violinist, was soloist at the Jan 24 
concert, playing Bruch’s G Minor violin 
concerto. 

Mr. Malko’s introduction to Chicago 
was via Ravinia Festival last Summer 
when he conducted the Chicago Sym- 
phony in a series of outstanding con- 
certs. Since that time he has become a 
resident of this city. 

CHARLES QUINT 


VOCALISTS PRESENT 
RECITALS IN CHICAGO 


Pemberton and Tokatyan Appear 
in Joint Concert—Horowitz 
and Schipa Acclaimed 
Cuicaco, Feb. 5.—A large assemblage 
greeted Virginia Pemberton, soprano, 
and Armand Tokatyan, tenor, in joint 

recital in Orchestra Hall on Jan. 22. 

Miss Pemberton’s first group began 
with the difficult aria from ‘La Vergine 
del Sole’ by Cimarosa, in which her tone 
was clear and fresh. In the ‘Addio’ from 
Verdi’s ‘La Traviata,’ which followed, 
her voice had a haunting sweetness; 
intensity of emotion distinguished the 
‘Vissi d’arte’, from Puccini’s ‘Tosca’. 
She also sang Fourdrain’s ‘Il Neige des 
Fleurs’, Massenet’s ‘L’eventail’ and 
‘Ouvres’ by Dessauer. 

Mr. Tokatyan was in excellent voice 
and the poise and surety of his interpre- 
tations gave additional lustre to operatic 
arias from ‘Mignon,’ ‘Carmen,’ “Tosca,’ 
and songs by Tosti, Del Riego and Ras- 
bach. 

Operatic duets by Miss Pemberton 
and Mr. Tokatyan were delightfully in- 
terpreted, including the Love Duet from 
‘Madame Butterfly’, the Garden Scene 
of ‘Faust’ and ‘Parigi o cara’ from ‘La 
Traviata’. Leo Kopp, responsible for 
all accompaniments, shared in the ar- 
tistic achievements of the concert. 

A blizzard-bound city failed to keep 
admirers of Vladimir Horowitz, pian- 
ist, from his recital on Jan. 26, in Or- 
chestra Hall. Mr. Horowitz began 
with the Thirty-Two Variations in C 
Minor by Beethoven, then the Schu- 
mann Arabesque, Op. 18, concluding the 
first group with Chopin’s Sonata in B 
Flat Minor, Op. 35, giving profound 
depth to the almost superhuman tech- 
nique and power which he has always 
had. 








Jelobinsky Etudes Played 

A set of six short etudes by Jelobin- 
sky, played for the first time in Chicago. 
began the second half of the program 
showing to finest advantage through 
Mr. Horowitz’s spirited interpretation. 
A group of four Liszt compositions, con- 
cluded the formal program. 

An excellent idea, promulgated by 
Nelli Gardini of the Chicago Musical 
College faculty, reached development at 
the Civic Theater on Jan. 18, when Tito 

(Continued on page 249) 
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Schipa, tenor, gave a recital exclusively 
for students. 

Before the concert began, Madame 
Gardini gave a short talk and Mr. Schi- 
pa explained the principles of true bel 
canto; requirements necessary for pro- 
fessional singers and the never ending 
amount of work entailed even after the 
singer has reached the top of his pro- 
fession. 

Printed programs were not distribu- 
ted, Mr. Schipa announcing his group of 
songs. A wide range of works, includ- 
ed Lieder, operatic arias, folk and art 
songs of many nations. 

Gordon Quartet Returns 

The Gordon String Quartet, composed 
of Jacques Gordon, Samuel Weiss, Wil- 
liam Lincer and Fritz Magg, were 
heard on Jan. 28, in Kimball Hall, in a 
benefit concert for the scholarship fund 
of the Chicago Woman’s Musical Club. 

The quartet, founded while Mr. Gor- 
don was concertmaster of the Chicago 
Symphony, had not been heard here re- 
cently and it was gratifying to note the 
well-balanced precision with which they 
played Beethoven’s quartet in F Minor, 
Op. 95 and the ‘Voces Intimz’ by Si- 
belius. 

David Van Vactor’s new quartet in 
C, received its first performance at this 
concert. It revealed expert writing; 
clear melodic expressiveness and should 
prove a welcome addition to quartet 
literature. The Gordon quartet played 
the work with distinction. 

Eleanor MacKinlay, soprano, gave a 
recital in Kimball Hall on Jan. 17. Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Century music 
by Caccini, Sarti, Monteverde and Han- 
del; a group by Schubert; modern 
Russian and French songs and a group 
of English songs, together with the 
‘Vissi d’arte’ from Puccini’s ‘Tosca’ 
disclosed a voice of excellent quality, 
interpretative ability and genuine musi- 
cianship. Her accompaniments were 
more than capably supplied by Fritzi 
Siebach. CHARLES QUINT 





Helen Kwalwasser to Play in Troy 
and Syracuse 

Helen Kwalwasser,  thirteen-year- 
old violinist, was to give a recital in the 
Russell Sage Theatre in Troy, N. Y., 
on Feb. 11, and in Lincoln Hall, 
Syracuse, on Feb. 16. Miss Kwal- 
wasser has studied with Efrem Zim- 
balist and Louis Persinger. 





Thorborg to Sing at Guild Luncheon 

Kerstin Thorborg, contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera, will assist the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Guild at a luncheon for 
Bruno Walter at the Hotel Plaza on 
Feb. 18. Mme. Thorborg will sing the 
conductor’s favorite song, ‘Von ewiger 


Liebe’ by Johannes Brahms. Other 
honor guests on this occasion will be 
Edward Johnson, general manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera; Alexander 
Sved, Norina Greco, Francesco Valen- 
tino and Elsa Zebranska. Other singers 
who will attend are Jarmila Novotna, 
Marjorie Lawrence, Salvatore Bacca- 
loni, René Maison, Risé Stevens, 
Charles Kullman, Louis D’Angelo, Irra 
Petina and Dorothee Manski. 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
PLAYS IN MILWAUKEE 


Dr. Stock Repeats Program of 
Fifty Years Ago—Brailowsky 
Is Heard in Beethoven 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 5.—A most inter- 
esting and exciting event took place 
on Jan. 6 at the Pabst Theatre when 
the Chicago Sym- 
phony, Dr. Fred- 
erick Stock con- 
ducting, repeated 
the first program 
given by the old 
Chicago Symphony 
conducted by Theo- 
dore Thomas fifty 
years ago. 

The soloist then 
was Rafael Joseffy, 
Hungarian pianist. 
The program was 
‘A Faust Overture’ 
by Wagner; Sym- 
phony No. 5 in C Minor, Beethoven; 
Concerto No. 1 in B Flat Minor, 
Tchaikovsky ; and a Dramatic Overture, 
‘Husitska’ by Dvorak. The Concerto as 
played by Mr. Brailowsky was most 
thrilling and brought the audience to 
its feet with a real ovation. Dr. Stock 
and his men were at their best. 

Another happy occasion was brought 
to us by the Chicago Symphony on Jan. 
20, Dr. Stock conducting. The program 
opened with a memorable performance 
of the Bach Suite No. 8 in D. The 
major enterprise of the evening, the 
Second Symphony of Sibelius, was 
magnificently played. The novelty of 
the program was the ‘Symphonic Fan- 
tasie’, written by Nicholas Miaskowsky 
for the Golden Jubilee season of the 
Chicago orchestra. Glazunoff’s Suite, 
‘Ruses d’Amour’ and the ‘Emperor’ 
Waltzes by Strauss finished the evening. 
Margaret Rice is local manager. 

The Wisconsin Symphony, Dr. Sig- 
frid Prager conducting, presented in 
concert Ernst Krenek, composer-con- 
ductor, and Martha Lipton, contralto. 
Mr. Krenek led the orchestra in his 
Concerto Grosso No. 2, ‘Auf Ameri- 
kanisch’ and ‘The Triumph of Sensi- 
bility’, Dr. Prager conducted the Dvo- 
rak ‘Husitska’, Svendsen’s ‘Carnival in 
Paris’, and other works. The orchestra 
was in fine form. 

ANNA R. RoBiINson 
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CIVIC ORCHESTRA LED 
BY LANGE IN CHICAGO 


Esther Linder Is Piano Soloist 
With Illinois Symphony in 
Prokofieff Concerto 
Cuicaco, Feb. 5.—The Civie Orches- 
tra, conducted by Hans Lange, gave a 
concert in Orchestra Hall on Jan. 19, 
playing three movements of Mahler’s 
Second Symphony, in G Minor; Haydn’s 
Symphony, ‘La Reine de France’, Men- 
delssohn’s ‘Fingal’s Cave’ and the Over- 

ture to Wagner’s ‘Rienzi’. 

This orchestral association of young 
musicians has been molded into a com- 
pact unit under Mr. Lange’s skillful 
guidance and its playing has gained im- 
measurably in surety, volume and pre- 
cision. There was an artistic finish 
about everything the orchestra interpre- 
ted that gratefully reflects the time, pa- 
tience and tirelessness with which Mr. 
Lange has worked with these young 
musicians, 

The modest demeanor of Esther Lin- 
der, pianist, gave no warning of the 
fiery playing she would give to the Pro- 
kofieff Concerto No. 3, in C, Op. 26, 
when she appeared as soloist with the 
Illinois Symphony, Izler Solomon, con- 
ductor, on Jan. 20, at the Great North- 
ern Theater. Miss Linder’s playing had 
an inspired touch. The concerto began 
calmly but as it gained in intensity in 
development, Miss Linder proceeded 
with a grand sweep, to work towards a 
tremendous climax. The orchestra un- 
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der Mr. Solomon gave full measure of 
support. 

This was Mr. Solomon’s first appear- 
ance with the orchestra in some few 
weeks. The orchestra’s first perform- 
ance of Harl McDonald’s Symphony 
No. 1, ‘The Santa Fe Trail’, was excel- 
lent as to color, full-bodied tone and 
interpretation. Aaron Copland’s ‘El 
Salon Mexico’ and Vivaldi’s concerto 
grosso ‘Winter’ from “The Four Sea- 
sons’ were also heard. 

CHARLES QUINT 





Rochester Kiwanis Club Plans 
Scholarship Award 

Rocuester, Feb. 5.—The Kiwanis 
Club of Rochester will make an annual 
award of a scholarship to the Eastman 
School of Music to the most promising 
music student in the County of Monroe, 
who could not otherwise obtain a musi- 
cal education. The Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle is assisting the Kiwanis 
Club in making the award. The hear- 
ings for the first award will take place 
in February. M. E. W 





Sabatini Conducts in Philadelphia 

PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 5—On Feb. 2 
Guglielmo Sabatini led a Beethoven- 
Brahms program at Irvine Auditorium. 
The earlier composer was represented by 
the Overture to ‘Fidelio’ and the ‘Em- 
peror’ Concerto with Harry Mayer 
manifesting good pianism in the solo 
part. The Brahms work was the Violin 
Concerto in D in which Anthony Zun- 
golo, a member of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra was a splendid soloist. 


W. E. S. 
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INDIANAPOLIS HAILS 
HEIFETZ AS SOLOIST 


Violinist Plays Sibelius Concerto 
with Symphony Led by 
Fabien Sevitzky 


INDIANAPOLIS, INpD., Feb. 3.—The 
sixth pair of concerts of the Indianapo- 
lis Symphony on Jan. 31 and Feb. 1 
brought one world premiere, four “first 
times in Indian- 
apolis” and, best of 
all, Jascha Heifetz, 
violinist as soloist, 
whose great art at- 
tracted two cCa- 
pacity houses for 
the first time this 
season. 

Haydn’s Over- 
ture to the opera 
‘L’Isola Disabitata’ 
opened the  pro- 
gram and, while 








Jascha Heifetz 

not operatic in style, was character- 
istic of Haydn and pleased the large 
audience. James Hosmer, flutist, played 
the solo parts of Vivaldi’s Concerto for 
Flute and Strings, deserving the spon- 


taneous applause which followed. 
Deems Taylor’s “Through the Looking 
Glass’, known to most concert-goers 
thanks to radio, in its first local per- 
formance was a great success. It was 


well played and proved delightful. 
Dubensky’s arrangement of Stephen 
Foster’s ‘Swanee River’, ‘Beautiful 


Dreamer’ and ‘Oh, Susanna’ was writ- 
ten on commission from Fabien Sevit- 
zky and is dedicated to Josiah K. Lilly 
and the Indianapolis Symphony. The 
manuscript score is dated January 8, 
1941. The work is finely orchestrated. 


Violinist Wins Ovation 


Heifetz was greeted by a storm of ap- 
plause which kept him bowing a long 
time before there was sufficient silence 
for Mr. Sevitzky to raise his baton and 
begin the Sibelius Concerto in D 
Minor. Despite the unusually difficult 
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technical passages, the playing of Mr. 

Heifetz was superb and was amply rec- 

ognized by the vast audience. 
PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 





ROCHESTER ENJOYS 
TWO ORCHESTRAS 


Iturbi Conducts Philharmonic 
and Harrison Leads Civic 
in Concerts 

Rocuester, N. Y., Feb. 5.—The 
Rochester Philharmonic, with José 
Iturbi conducting, was heard on Jan. 
30 by a large audience at the Eastman 
Theatre. The program comprised Bee- 
thoven’s ‘Egmont’ Overture; the Bach- 
Respighi Passacaglia and Fugue in C 
Minor; Schumann’s Symphony in E 
Flat Major, No. 3 (‘Rhenish’); the 
Andante from the Quintet in F Minor 
for piano and strings, Op. 34, by 
Brahms, arranged for orchestra by 
Alexander Reisman, a member of the 
‘cello section of the Philharmonic; 
‘Chicabana’ by Ernest Brooks; and the 
Mussorgsky-Ravel ‘Pictures at an Ex- 
hibition’. 

The orchestra was in good form, and 
Mr. Iturbi won warm response from the 
audience, especially with the Schumann 
symphony and the Mussorgsky music. 
Mr. Reisman’s arrangement of the 
Brahms music was excellent, and the 
audience liked it. 

Mary Eastman, soprano, was soloist 
with the Rochester Civic Orchestra in 
the “Pop” concert, Guy Fraser Harri- 
son, conductor, on Jan. 26. 

Mary Ertz WILL 


BARLOW CONDUCTS 
RUSSIAN PROGRAM 


Borodin and Tchaikovsky Music 
Played—Initial Youth 
Concert Held 


BaLtiImorE, Feb. 3.—The Baltimore 
Symphony, Howard Barlow, conductor, 
presented an all-Russian program at the 
Lyric Theatre on Feb. 2, this concert 
marking the 235th appearance of the 
municipally sponsored orchestra. 

The playing of excerpts from Boro- 
din’s opera, ‘Prince Igor’, revealed that 
the various choirs of the orchestra are 
blending effectively and the interpreta- 
tions carried rhythmic and dynamic in- 
terest. The fine reading given to the 
Tchaikovsky ‘Pathétique’ Symphony 
proved that the thorough command 
which Mr. Barlow exerts from the 
musicians is resulting in a precision of 
expression in performance which is 
commendable. 

At its first program for young people 
on Feb. 1, the orchestra gave the youth- 
ful audience much pleasure by dramatiz- 
ing Arthur Pryor’s “The Whistler and 
His Dog’, when Mr. Barlow, with the 
assistance of Eugene Schreiber, a pupil 
of John Eager Howard School, started 
a bantering description of the piece 
which drew the audience into laughter. 
The sympathetic approach which Mr. 
Barlow is making has won the atten- 
tion of young audiences and through 
this appeal he is actually gaining a 
deeper attention to the more subtle and 
serious portions of his programs. 

FrANz C. BoRNSCHEIN 














Three Artists Added to Hurok List 

Alexander Borovsky, pianist, will 
tour the United States next season un- 
der S. Hurok’s banner. Another artist 
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new to the Hurok list is Blanche The- 
bom, mezzo-soprano. The latest new- 
comer is eight-year-old Saundra Ber- 
kova, violinist. 


MARKS ANNIVERSARY 








Indianapolis Propylaeum Society 
Observes Fiftieth Year 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., Feb. 4.—On the 
occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Indianapolis Propylaeum Society one 
of the features of the celebration was 
the recital on Jan. 27 at the World Me- 
morial Building by May Barron, mezzo- 
soprano, and Leo Heim, accompanist 
and soloist. In addition to a group of 
German Lieder and English songs, Miss 
Barron sang the aria ‘Amour! viens 
aider’ from ‘Samson and Delilah’ by 
Saint-Saéns and appeared in costume: 
first, as Carmen singing the ‘Habajfiera’ 
and ‘Seguidilla’ and then as the witch 
in Humperdinck’s ‘Hansel and Gretel’. 
Mr. Heim played ‘Novelette’ by Schu- 
mann, Chopin’s Waltz in A Flat and 
Sowerby’s arrangement of ‘Irish Wash- 
erwoman’. 

An interesting program given by the 
Indianapolis Matinée Musicale on Jan. 
24 at the Ayres Auditorium brought the 
Jordan-Butler Philharmonic Choir, Jo- 
seph Lautner, director; Thelma Gran- 
nis, soprano, with Virginia Jefry at the 
piano, and Mrs. William J. Stark and 
Mrs. William G. Sparks in three two- 
piano works, excellently played. P. S. 





Spalding Resumes Tour 

Albert Spalding, violinist, resumed 
his tour on Feb. 7 and 8 with solo ap- 
pearances with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in Philadelphia and on Feb. 11, 
with the same organization at its per- 
formance in Carnegie Hall. Among 
cities in which Mr. Spalding will appear 
in his late Winter and Spring tour are: 
Rochester; Jackson, Mich.; Hamilton, 
N. Y.; Nashua, N. H.; South Hadley, 
Mass.; Buffalo; Bowling Green, Ky.; 
Chicago; Caspar, Wy.; Provo, Utah; 
Seattle; Kalispell; Klamath Falls; San 


Francisco; Phoenix, Ariz.; Roswell, 
N. M.; and East Lansing, Mich. 


RECITALISTS HEARD 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Hayes Gives Two Concerts in 
City Temple—Heifetz Offers 
Varied Program 


San Francisco, Feb. 5.—Roland 
Hayes gave two recitals in the City 
Temple recently. The concerts were 
arranged as a benefit for four churches, 
but the greatest benefit was that received 
by the auditors, who found Mr. Hayes 
at his best in a fine program. Reginald 
Boardman was the accompanist. 

Jascha Heifetz proved an adventurous 
program maker, offering Gershwin and 
Bennett’s studies in ‘Jitteroptera’ after 
Brahms, Mozart, Strauss and Spohr. He 
drew the largest audience of any soloist 
this season. Emanuel Bay was at the 
piano. 

Henri Temianka and Maxim Schapiro 
gave the third of their recitals devoted 
to Schubert’s Sonatas Op. 137 and 162 
and Schumann’s Sonata Op. 121. Both 
artists played with superb musicianship. 

The return of Ruggiero Ricci to the 
scene of his initial success was awaited 
by a large audience in the Curran The- 
ater. He was at his best in the Pagan- 
ini Concerto in D Major but his playing 
of the Bach A Minor solo sonata proved 
him to be an understanding musician as 
well as a brilliant virtuoso. No less 
than a dozen encores were demanded. 
Carl Fuerstner was his accompanist. 

Radiana Pazmor, contralto, has been 
engaged to teach voice at Converse Col- 
lege in Spartanburg, S. C. She left San 
Francisco recently. 

Recitalists who appeared during the 
holiday season included Zino Frances- 
catti, Fritz Kreisler, the San Francisco 
Quartet, Robert Brereton, Henri Temi- 
anka and Maxim Shapiro. 

Marjory M. FIsHER 
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Serge Koussevitzky, Conductor of the Boston Symphony 


By Grace May STUTSMAN 


BOSTON, Feb. 5. 


NY survey of the musical horizon 
A hereabouts usually reveals an 
orchestral image of considerable 
dimensions in the immediate foreground. 
At this writing, however, opera holds a 
prominent if slightly temporary posi- 
tion of importance, owing to the recent 
statement issued by Mr. H. Wendell 
Endicott, president of the Boston Opera 
Association. 
Ever since the Metropolitan Opera 
Association resumed its annual visits to 





Arthur Fiedler, Conductor of the "Pops" 
and the Esplanade Concerts 


Boston 


Boston Opera Association Se- 
cures the Metropolitan The- 
atre for Twelve Scheduled 
Performances to Be Given by 
Metropolitan Opera of New 
York in the Spring—With 
Serge Koussevitzky in Seven- 
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Outdoor Concert at the 





Sixtieth Year 





Egone 


Boston more than a decade ago, opera 
patrons have been a little disturbed at 
the reports that our opera house was 
hopelessly old-style; that it was no 
longer adequate for mounting opera ac- 
cording to the best of the old traditions 
nor would it admit experimentation 
with the new. In recent months there 
has also been considerable speculation 
concerning the entire future of opera in 
Boston, the result of a little flutter oc- 
casioned by the announcement that the 
sale of the historic edifice was immi- 
nent, 

Although no further indication of 
sale has been markedly evident, the 
Boston Opera Association has never- 
theless been negotiating for new quar- 
ters, and the statement from Mr. Endi- 
cott greatly clarifies the situation. It 
says in part, “Many extraordinary 
problems have faced the Boston Opera 
Association, but the directors are today 
in a position to make our official an- 
nouncement. We shall, as usual, have 
our opera season next Spring, opening 
on March 27 and closing April 5. This 
year, through the co-operation of the 
management of the Metropolitan The- 
atre, this very beautiful house has been 
secured for our twelve performances”. 

“There are many reasons”, the state- 
ment continues, “why this is a step in 
the right direction. The house itself 
has a larger seating capacity by 1,200 
seats. The house is modern in every 
respect and is beautifully decorated. 
The grand foyer is a model of the Paris 
Opera House. Each seat commands a 
splendid view of the stage. The greater 
seating capacity of the house makes it 
possible to carry out our ambition of 
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long standing. We shall be able to offer 
the public a more attractive scale of 
prices”. 

Inasmuch as the Metropolitan The- 
atre is in the heart of the downtown 
theatre district, it is obvious to Bos- 
tonians that this move is a wise one, 
and while no one really believes that 
opera will be inexpensive, it is likely 
that the larger opera loving public to 
be found in the lower brackets will be 
enabled to attend more than the single 
performance to which circumstances 
have hitherto limited it. This, in itself, 
is an encouraging omen. 


Koussevitzky in Seventeenth Season 


With opera assured to us, we turn to 
a contemplation of the remaining mu- 
sical images upon our horizon, the fore- 
most of which is our famous orchestra. 
With Koussevitzky in his seventeenth 
successive year as conductor, the Bos- 
ton Symphony is now in the midst of its 
sixtieth season. It offers four series of 
concerts in Symphony Hall, paired as 
follows: Twenty-four Friday afternoon- 
Saturday evening concerts and six 
Monday’ evening-Tuesday afternoon 
concerts. This year the Boston season 
began Oct. 11 and will close May 3. 

The orchestra’s schedule of concerts 
“on tour” is probably more extensive 
than that of any other orchestra of its 
size in this country. The orchestra 
travels as far west as Michigan, and 
includes New York, Buffalo, Toledo, 
Philadelphia and intermediate points in 
its itinerary. 

One of the most important announce- 
ments coming from Symphony Hall re- 
lates to the forthcoming season of the 
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Mishima Studio 


Berkshire Music Center, of which Dr. 
Koussevitzky is the director. This will 
be the second season of the Center, 
which was established by the Boston 
Symphony at its Summer home, “Tan- 
glewood”, lying between Stockbridge 
and Lenox, Mass. In addition to the 
present housing facilities, a new, small 
concert hall and a more complete opera 
theatre are being planned. Work on 
each will commence early in the Spring. 
The regular school sessions for 1941 
will begin July 7 and continue for the 
duration of the Berkshire Symphonic 
(Continued on page 96%) 
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Eugene Ormandy, Musical Director and Conductor 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra 


By WiLuiaM E, SMITH 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb. 5. 


REATER in the number and 
richer in the variety of events, 
Philadelphia’s current musical 


season is proving to be one of the most 
interesting and attractive in several 
years. 

In the field of orchestral music the 
city is well taken care of through the 
concerts of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
the Pennsylvania WPA Symphony, the 
National Youth Administration Orches- 
tra, and other local professional and 
non-professional groups. More visits 
by major orchestras from other cities 
would be welcome—the season lists 
three, the Chicago Symphony having 
appeared under auspices of the Phila- 
delphia Forum, with the Boston Sym- 
phony and the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony scheduled for February and 
March, the former presented by the 
Forum and the latter by the All-Star 
Concert Series. : 

In the number of opera performances 
there is an increase over last season. 
Ten presentations are included in the 
Metropolitan Opera Association’s series ; 
the Philadelphia Opera Company’s ros- 
ter comprises seven bills in its regular 
series and some special performances, 
and the Philadelphia LaScala Opera 
Company lists eight events. Two 
weeks of performances by the visiting 
San Carlo Opera in January and the 
first week in February contributed sub- 
stantially to the total score. In the 
realm of light opera the Victoria Light 
Opera Company and other ensembles 
are offering series. 

There has been a gain in chamber- 
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Emil Rhodes 


Leopold Stokowski, Co-Conductor of the 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


music programs, particularly in con- 
certs by chamber orchestras including 
the Philadelphia Chamber String Sim- 
fomietta, the New Center of Music 
Chamber Orchestra, and the Philadel- 
phia Little Symphony. However, com- 
pared with the city’s symphonic con- 
certs and opera, there is still much room 
for improvement. The number of cham- 
ber-music events seem hardly com- 
mensurate with these other phases of 
the city’s musical life. 

As in former years most of the sea- 
son’s major solo recitals are being pre- 
sented by the Philadelphia Forum or 
the All-Star Concert Series, Emma 
Feldman management. Miss Feldman 
is also presenting several artists and 
groups singly, her managerial under- 
takings constantly growing. Concert 
series at Bryn Mawr College, Swarth- 
more College, and other educational in- 
stitutions in the Philadelphia area afford 
opportunities to hear prominent soloists 
and ensembles. Recitals at Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music, the 
Zeckwer- Hahn 
Philadelphia 
Musical Academy, 
the Philadelphia 
Conservatory of 
Music, and other 
music schools and 
conservatories, 
are to be cited in 
a general con- 
sideration of the 
season. 

Highlights in 
the sphere of 
choral music will 
be Schubert Fes- 
tival in March 
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Gain in Number and Variety of Events in All 
Branches of Music Forecast—Philadelphia 
Orchestra to Give World Premieres and Pre- 
sent Eminent Soloists at Late Winter 
Spring Concerts — Opera Schedule Offers 
Wide Choice—Recital, Choral and Chamber 
Ensembles Plan Arresting Programs 
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and a Bach Festival in May under the 
direction of James Allan Dash, and 
there are to be concerts by the Choral 
Society of Philadephia, the Mendelssohn 
Club, and many other choral organiza- 
tions. 


Philadelphia Orchestra Plans 


The city’s leading musical organiza- 
tion, now in forty-first season and one 
of the world’s greatest symphonic en- 
sembles, the Philadelphia Orchestra 
continues its distinguished service to 
the tonal art. The present home season 
comprises twenty-eight pairs (Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening) of 
subscription concerts, a series of ten 
Monday evening concerts, six Concerts 
for Youth, three children’s concerts and 
a special Pension Fund concert—all in 
the historic Academy of Music, the or- 
chestra’s home since its inception. In 
his second year as manager is Dr. Har! 
McDonald, prominent as a composer 
and through his association with the 
music department of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Eugene Ormandy is musical director 
and conductor, leading the great ma- 
jority of the concerts. Leopold Sto- 
kowski, as co-conductor, directed sev- 
eral programs in late November and 
early December and will return for a 
group the latter part of March. Saul 
Caston, associate conductor, is sched- 
uled for three concerts in March. José 
Iturbi, the only guest-conductor, is 
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booked for three concerts in February 
at which he will also appear as soloist. 

Soloists to appear during the remain- 
ing part of the season are Albert Spald- 
ing, in the world premiere of Samuel 
Barber’s Violin Concerto; Rudolph 
Serkin, José Iturbi, and Samuel Sorin, 
pianists; Helen Traubel and Lawrence 
Tibbett, vocalists. Alexander Hilsberg 
and David Madison, violinists and mem- 
bers of the orchestra, are also on the 
soloists’ roster. Bach’s ‘Saint Matthew 
Passion’, with the Westminster Choir 
participating, will be given on Stokow- 
ski’s return visit. 

As in previous seasons, the Concerts 
for Youth are highly successful, draw- 
ing capacity audiences and featuring 
youthful soloists, winners in competi- 
tions for appearances. Prices are much 
lower than for the regular concerts and 
attendance limited to a thirteen to 
twenty-five age group. Three concerts 
in this series—two led by Ormandy 
and one by Stokowski—have taken 
place. Two others, in February and 
March, are to be directed by Ormandy, 
and the concluding event, late in March, 
will be a special performance of Mozart’s 
‘The Marriage of Figaro’ by the Phila- 
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delphia Opera Company with Sylvan 
Levin conducting. Two of the three 
children’s concerts have been presented 
with Ormandy leading. The third, in 
April, will be conducted by Stokowski. 

The orchestra continues its regular 
series in New York, Baltimore, and 
Washington and has offered concerts in 
several other cities. At the conclusion 
of the Philadelphia season there will be 
a tour, places to be visited including 
Durham, Greensboro, Jacksonville, Tus- 
caloosa, New Orleans, Shreveport, Col- 
umbia, Saint Louis, Louisville, Dayton, 
South Bend, Pittsburgh, Toronto, and 
Ann Arbor. 

C, David Hocker, recently appointed 
manager of the Robin Hood Dell con- 
certs for 1941, states that plans indicate 
a notable series for the coming Sum- 
mer, with top-ranking soloists and con- 
ductors. As usual, the Dell orchestra 
will consist largely of Philadelphia Or- 
chestra musicians. Samuel R. 
baum continues as president. 


Rosen- 


WPA Symphony Activities 


The Pennsylvania WPA Symphony 
of wnich Guglielmo Sabatini is resident 
conductor is contributing worthily to the 
city’s musical life through its series in 
the Irvine Auditorium of the University 
of Pennsylvania on. Sunday afternoons 
(under the auspices of the University’s 
Lecture Bureau and School of Fine Arts 
and the Pennsylvania Music Project’s 
Philadelphia Citizens Advisory Com- 
mittee, of which James Francis Cooke 
is chairman). A series was also pre- 
sented in Mitten Hall of Temple Uni- 
versity. Virtually ali programs have 
one or more soloists—mostly talented 
young Philadelphians — and works by 
American composers, particularly of this 
city and state, are frequently performed. 

Among the soloists booked for the 
ensuing weeks are: Manfred Malkin, 
Harry Mayer, Phyllis Moss, August J. 
Vella, Helen Rosenzweig, Virginia Duf- 
fey Pleasants, Charles Wright, pianists ; 
Anthony Zungolo, Helen Tas, and Jesse 
J. Tryon, Jr., violinists; Ruth Kisch- 
Arndt and Thelma Davis, contraltos. 
José Figueroa, violinist, and Ana Drit- 
tel, ‘cellist, will be associated in Brahms’s 
Double Concerto. Guest-conductors en- 
gaged are Dr. Fritz Kurzweil, Louis 
Vyner, and Gabriel Fenyves. Otto 
Mueller will appear as conductor for his 
Second Symphony, in D, listed for a 
world premiere. 

In addition to its Sunday afternoon 
concerts, the orchestra is heard almost 
weekly in music appreciation programs 
in the city’s higher schools under the 
auspices of the School District of Phila- 
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delphia, Board of Public Education and 
with the codperation of the Department 
of Music Education, George L. Lindsay, 
director. 

Besides the WPA Symphony, the 
Philadelphia units of the Pennsylvania 
Music Project, Allen D. Quirk, state 
supervisor, include the Philadelphia 
WPA Penn and Sylvania Concert 
Bands, Lieutenant Joseph Frankel and 
Joseph DeLucca, conductors; the Phila- 
delphia WPA Franklin and Rittenhouse 
Concert Orchestras, Louis VanEs and 
J. W. F. Leman, conductors, and three 
dance bands. In the suburban area con- 
certs are given by the Upper Darby 


WPA Orchestra, Leonard DeMaria, 
conductor. Harry A. Crisp is super- 
visor for the project’s Philadelphia 


groups. 

Related to WPA concert activities are 
those of the music division of WPA 
Education-Recreation Project in lec- 
ture-recitals, music appreciation courses, 
choral groups, class instruction in music, 
under the supervision of Harry Moses 
and the sponsorship of the Board of 
Education. The WPA Copyists Project, 
supervised by Arthur Cohn and associ- 
ated with the Edwin A. Fleisher Music 
Collection of the Free Library of Phila- 
delphia continues its functions, largely 
represented by the copying and com- 
pilation of works by American com- 
posers. 

Of the ten performances booked for 


Philadelphia by the Metropolitan Opera 
Association, six are matters of history. 
Remaining dates are Feb. 18 and March 
4 and 18. Capacity audiences are the 
rule, virtually the entire house being 
subscribed for. 

Now 1n its third season with David 
Hocker as president and general man- 
ager and Sylvan Levin as musical di- 
rector and conductor, the Philadelphia 
Opera Company is demonstrating in- 
creasingly successful achievement. A 
growth in the roll of subscribers and 
good sales for single performances to- 
gether with wise budgeting finds the 
business attairs of the organization im 
excellent shape, while artistically the 
productions are thoughtfully prepared 
and developed, evidencing constant im- 
provement and ever higher standards, as 
well as enthusiasm and imagination. 

Seven performances were projected 
for the Academy of Music in the com- 
pany’s regular series. Scheduled for 
Feb. 11 is a double bill, Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s ‘The Old Maid and the Thief’ 
and ‘Spiel Oder Ernst’ by Emil von 
Reznicek, the former, written for the 
radio, to have its first stage perform- 
ance, and the latter, under the title ‘Fact 
or Fiction’ (with English libretto by 
Henry Pleasants), its American pre- 
miere. On Feb. 25 another double bill 
will comprise Ravel’s ‘L’Heure Espag- 
nole’ and Puccini’s ‘Il Tabarro,’ and on 
March 25, Mozart’s ‘Marriage of Fig- 
aro’. In addition to its Academy ot 
Music series the company is giving sev- 
eral special performances. 

Besides Mr. Hocker and Mr. Levin 
the staff includes Hans Wohlmuth, stage 
director ; Ezra Rachlin, assistant music 
director ; Erich Schalscha, assistant con- 
ductor; John C. H. Harvey, assistant 
stage director, and Mary Binney Mont- 
gomery, ballet mistress. Most of the 
singers are young artists resident or 
studying in the Philadelphia area. 

The Philadelphia LaScala Opera 
Company, Mrs. Walter A. Knerr, presi- 
dent, and Francesco Pelosi, general 
manager, has to date realized four of 
eight performances in the Academy of 
Music. ‘Rigoletto’ is announced for 
Feb. 6, ‘Tristan and Isolde’ for Feb. 27, 
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‘Faust’ for March 20, and ‘Otello’ or 
‘Aida’ for April 24. The organization’s 
conductorial staff includes Giuseppe 
Bamboscheck, Armando Burati, Angelo 
Cannarutto, and Herbert Fiss, and stage 
direction is in charge of Benjamin Al- 
tieri, and ballet, of William Sena. 

Three Gilbert and Sullivan works in 
Town Hall make up the Victoria Light 
Opera Company’s calendar. Led by 
Edward J. Snyder, the group’s musical 
director, “The Mikado’ will be heard on 
Feb. 21, and ‘Ruddigore’ is forecast for 
May. May will also bring the annual 
Gilbert and Sullivan performances by 
the local Savoy Opera Company under 
John Thoms. Other performances are 
planned by the local Cosmopolitan Opera 
Company, Theodore Feinman, director, 
and various city ensembles of semi-pro- 
fessional or amateur status, including 
student groups at various music schools 
and conservatories. 

The Academy of Vocal Arts, which 
recently presented the world premiere 
of ‘The Masterpiece’, Paul Nordoff’s 
one-act opera, with MHaydn’s ‘The 
Apothecary’ as a companion-piece, Ver- 
non Hammond conducting, forecasts 
faculty and student recitals and other 
offerings for the remainder of the 
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school year. Mrs. Clarence A. Warden 
is president of the board; Edgar Mil- 
ton Cooke is dean and head of the vocal 
department, and Mr. Hammond, execu- 
tive manager and head of the music 
department. The student body of the 
academy, a non-profit organization sup- 
ported by contributions and endow- 
ments, consists largely of scholarship 
pupils. 

Philadelphia Forum Events 

This season, as for many years past, 
music lovers are obligated to the Phila- 
delphia Forum and its able and enter- 
prising executive director, William K. 
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Huff, for several outstanding musical 
and choreographic programs, including 
the first Philadelphia visit of the Chi- 
cago Symphony. Among events during 
the forthcoming months under Forum 
auspices in the Academy of Music are 
the following: Boston Symphony, Kous- 
sevitzky conducting, Feb. 12; recital by 
Heifetz, Feb. 20; lecture-recital by Wal- 
ter Damrosch on “The Truth about 
Wagner’s ‘Tristan and Isolde’,” March 
5; Curtis Symphony, Alexander Hils- 
berg conducting, March 17 (presenta- 
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tion of the Philadelphia Award) ; recital 
by Francescatti, March 28; all-Phila- 
delphia evening with Joseph Battista, 
pianist, Iso Briselli, violinist, and Paul 
Nordoff, composer-pianist, April 4. 

Under management of Emma Feld- 
man the 1940-41 All Star Concert Series 
is one of the most interesting and suc- 
cessful since the series was inaugurated 
several years ago. Kreisler, Rachman- 
inoff, Lily Pons, and the Ballet Russe 
have been presented and the concluding 
event on March 13 provides a Brahms 
program by the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony with John Barbirolli 
conducting and Artur Rubinstein as 
soloist in the D Minor Piano Concerto. 
Miss Feldman is also handling recitals 
by Vladimir Horowitz and Dorothy 
Maynor in the Academy of Music, the 
former appearing on March 27 and the 
latter on April 17. Mark Wilson local 
management announces an Academy of 
Music recital by Marian Anderson on 
April 21. 

Nicolai Medtner, famous Russian 
composer-pianist, is booked for a recital 
at Swarthmore College on March 9, the 
event one in a series at this suburban 
educational institution. Helen Traubel 
and Alec Templeton have been heard in 
a Bryn Mawr College series, with other 
artists yet to appear. At the University 
of Pennsylvania a group of events under 
auspices of the Department of Music 
will be fulfilled with a miscellaneous 
program by the University’s choral or- 
ganizations under direction of Harl 
McDonald, and a Bach list by the com- 
bined Philadelphia Schubert and Bach 
Festival Choruses with James Allan 
Dash conducting. Lecture-recitals by 
Otto Albrecht, Morrison C. Boyd and 
other members of the faculty are also 
billed. At Temple University the vari- 
ous collegiate musical organizations, in- 
cluding the chorus of the Department of 
Music Education, Marjorie Jones, con- 
ductor, are getting ready for late Winter 
and Spring concerts. 


Curtis Institute Events 


The high artistic caliber of the musi- 
cians constituting the teaching staff of 
the Curtis Institute of Music lends spe- 
cial distinction to the faculty recitals at 
this school, now in its seventeenth sea- 
son and with Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis 
Bok as president and Dr. Randall 
Thompson, director. Several such re- 
citals have contributed greatly to the 
pleasure of the season and those to be 
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given during the remainder of the school 
year are awaited with anticipation. En- 
joyable also are the students concerts 
which demonstrate the excellent qualifi- 
cations of the school’s many artist-pupils. 

Among the Institute’s general activi- 
ties especially noteworthy is the “His- 
torical Series of Solo and Chamber 
Music” supervised by Ralph Berkowitz 
and now in its third season, with mem- 
bers of the faculty and students taking 
part. The roster of concerts still to 
come includes a program of French 
chamber music on Feb. 19, a Schubert 
program in March, and two programs 
of contemporary American music in 
April. Other plans feature a concert by 
the Curtis Symphony in Town Hall on 
May 2. Fritz Reiner, head of the de- 
partment of orchestral training, is to 
conduct. As in former years, Curtis 
Institute soloists and ensembles broad- 
cast nationally each week and the con- 
cert-bureau continues its booking of 
advanced pupils for public appearances 
at colleges, schools and clubs, affording 
opportunities for practical concert ex- 
perience. 

Observing its seventy-first season the 
Zeckwer-Hahn Philadelphia Musical 
Academy is presenting a series of fif- 
teen recitals by faculty members, guest- 
artists, and advanced §artist-pupils. 
Eight programs are past. On Feb. 5 
Julius Kunstler, violinist, was to play, 
and the other dates, Feb. 19, March 5 
and 19, April 9 and 23, and May 7, are 
concert dates set by Joseph Allard and 
Waldemar Liachowsky, duo-pianists, 
and William B. Swayze, baritone; 
Amelto Diamante, violinist; the Zeck- 
wer-Hahn String Quartet; Florence 
Levengood, pianist, Raymond Brown, 
violinist, Americo Tomei, French horn, 
and the Zeckwer-Hahn String Quartet; 
Lucius Cole, violinist, William Schmidt, 
‘cello, and Helene Hause, pianist; Doris 
Bawden, pianist. A group of Spring 
concerts by the Philadelphia Musical 
Academy Orchestra are planned and 
other activities include a large number 
of students recitals. President and di- 
rector of the institution which boasts 
the title, ““Pennsylvania’s Oldest Music 
School,” is Frederick E. Hahn. 

The Philadelphia Conservatory of 
Music, Maria Ezerman Drake, director, 
announces a set of recitals for the Mon- 
day evenings of March in the Barclay 
Ballroom. All of Brahms’s piano com- 
positions will be performed by members 
of the faculty and alumni of the school. 
The series is in memory of Mrs. D. 
Hendrik Ezerman, late director of the 
conservatory, and is planned under the 
(Continued on page 255) 
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direction of Mme. Olga Samaroff, head 
of the piano department. 

The Clarke Conservatory of Music, 
Joseph Clarke, director, continuing its 
faculty recitals will present Irene Hub- 
bard, ’cellist, Harold Woomer, violinist, 
and Charles Wright, pianist, in Presser 
Auditorium on March 15. Ruth Bur- 
oughs and Agnes Quigley, duo-pianists, 
are to play on a later date. 

The Settlement Music School, Johan 
Grolle, director, plans solo and chamber- 
music recitals for the forthcoming 
months. In addition many students con- 
certs are on the calendar. Faculty re- 
citals and students programs are also 
booked by the Academy of Vocal Arts, 
the Coombs College of Music, the 
Spruce Street Music Studios, the Gran- 
off Studios, and other schools and con- 
servatories. 


Chamber Music Plans 


The Philadelphia Little Symphony, 
Joseph Barone, founder and conductor, 
is now in its second season with two in 
a series of three concerts ahead. An 
admirable ensemble of thirty Philadel- 
phia Orchestra musicians, the group will 
play in the Academy of Music Foyer on 
Feb. 23, the podium to be shared by Mr. 
Barone and by Frederick Fennell, of the 
Eastman School of Music, the latter 
making a local debut. The soloists, ap- 
pearing for the first time here, will be 
Lauretta Carver, soprano, and Richard 
Deneau. Mr. Barone also announces a 
concert for April 13. The orchestra is 
“dedicated to the purpose of creating 
more opportunities for young American 
soloists, conductors, and composers de- 
siring to make their formal debut in a 
great music center.” 

Formed early this season and consist- 
ing of some thirty able and zealous 
young musicians under the leadership 
of a gifted young conductor, Joseph 
Levine, the New Center of Music Cham- 
ber Orchestra has completed its first 
series of three concerts in Town Hall. 
The organization plans for 1941-42 a 
series of six events beginning in Octo- 
ber. 

The Philadelphia Chamber String 
Simfonietta, Fabien Sevitzky, founder 
and conductor, is in its fifteenth season 
with three subscription concerts in the 
Bellevue-Statford Ballroom. On Feb. 
6 Iso Briselli, violinist, is to be soloist, 
and Agnes Davis, soprano, and Benja- 
min DeLoache, baritone, will be soloists 
on April 3. The group’s annual chil- 
dren’s concert is set for April 5. The 
ensemble consists of eighteen players 
from the string sections of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. Many American 
premieres and an impressive number of 
first performances are credited to the 
organization. 

The American Society of the Ancient 
Instruments, Ben Stad, founder and di- 
rector, has already presented its two-day 
annual festival. Several concerts, locally 
and in other cities, are planned for the 
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next months and there will be a con- 
tinuation of the Society’s informal lec- 
ture-recitals devoted to music of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
turies. Under auspices of the Chamber 
Music Society of this city, the Curtis 
String Quartet was heard in six pleas- 
urable concerts in the 
Music Foyer. 

The Philadelphia Music Teachers As- 
sociation, Lewis James Howell, presi- 
dent, is observing its Golden Jubilee 
season. Scheduled for the Feb. 24 
meeting at the Art Alliance is the or- 
ganist, Rollo F. Maitland. Arthur Hice, 
pianist, is listed for March 31, and Guy 
Marriner, pianist and director of Music 
at the Franklin Institute, for April 28. 
From May 4 to 8 several Golden Jubilee 
events are planned with special musical 
programs in the city’s churches on May 
4; a Choral and Orchestral Night in 
Town Hall on May 5; an evening of 
drama at the Plays and Players on May 
6; an All Day Institute on May 7. On 
May 8 the Jubilee banquet will be held 
at the Bellevue Stratford. 


Art Alliance Lists Events 


The Philadelphia Art Alliance through 
its music committee has arranged for 
Feb. 19 a program “New Music and 
Lesser Known Classics” which will 
bring the Galimir String Quartet; Ed- 
ward Steuermann, pianist; and Ger- 
maine Bruyere, vocalist. The music 
committee is headed by Thaddeus Rich 
and includes Charlton Lewis Murphy, 
Otto E. Albrecht, Arthur Hice, C. David 
Hocker, Guy Marriner, George Nitz- 
sche, Paul Nordoff, William A. Schmidt, 
Mrs. Johanne Ogrodowska _ Ridpath, 
Mrs. John R. Sabina, Katherine Wolff. 
John F. Lewis, Jr., president of the Al- 
liance, is a member ex officio. 

The Philadelphia Music Teachers 
Forum holds monthly meetings in Pres- 
ser Auditorium enlisting well-known 
musicians in discussions, demonstra- 
tions, lectures, and recital programs. 

The concluding portion of the Matinee 
Musical Club’s season will bring several 
attractive events. Julia Williams con- 
tinues as president of the organization. 
The world premiere of Robert H. EI- 
more’s opera ‘It Began at Breakfast’ 
(with a libretto by Marie Zara and Ed- 
ward Rhein) is planned for Feb. 18. 
Jean Watson, contralto, as guest-artist, 
and several club members are to be 
heard March 4, and John Brownlee of 
the Metropolitan Opera is to be heard 
at a March 18 concert. On April 1 the 


club’s string ensemble directed by Ben 
Stad, the vocal ensemble conducted by 
Nicholas Douty, and club artists will 
participate, and on April 15 there is to 
be the annual concert by the Juniors 
and Juveniles. 
in the Bellevue-Stratford. 


All these will be heard 
The club’s 


Academy of 


year will terminate with a concert in 
Town Hall on April 29 (“Our Club in 
Action”), all the organization’s ensem- 
bles and student musicians groups being 
associated for the occasion. 

The Philadelphia Music Club, Lena 
Blanche Jones, president, plans several 
concerts at the Bellevue-Stratford. Miss 
Jones as pianist and other club artists 
are to appear Feb. 11, and for March 
the Lee Wade Memorial Prize Contest 
for Young Artists and a concert by the 
University A Cappella Choir with Harl 
McDonald conducting, are in view. In 
April there are to be the annual lunch- 
eon and a lecture-recital by Frances 
McCollin with a program by winning 
artists in the State Federation of Music 
Clubs contests. May will bring a con- 
cert by the club’s chorus under direction 
of H. Alexander Matthews. The Duo- 
Music Club, Mrs. G. Charles Clever, 
president, will continue its monthly 
meetings until the late Spring, offering 
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at each a musical program by member 
and guest artists, and a talk by Lewis 
James Howell. 

In its forty-fourth season and under 
the leadership of its veteran conductor, 
Dr. Henry Gordon Thunder, the Choral 
Society of Philadelphia, will give Verdi’s 
‘Requiem’ in Drexel Institute Audi- 
torium on March 3, and in conjunction 
with the Philadelphia Bach Choir, Bach’s 
B Minor Mass at Saint James’s P. E. 
Church on May 8. Also conductor of 
the Fortnightly Club, Dr. Thunder will 
lead a Spring concert by this group. 
Among many other choral organizations 
with concerts ahead, are the Mendels- 
sohn Club, Harold W. Gilbert, conduc- 
tor; the Choral Art Society, Clyde R. 
Dengler, conductor; the Germantown 
Tioga Choral Society, James B. Hart- 
zell, conductor; the Junger Maenner- 
chor, Leopold Sayre, conductor ; the Un- 
iversity of Pennsylvania Choral organ- 
izations, Harl McDonald and Robert H. 
Elmore, conductor; the University Glee 
Club, H. Alexander Matthews, conduc- 
tor; the Temple University Department 
of Music Education Chorus, Marjorie 
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Jones, conductor; the Orpheus Club, 
Alberto Bimboni, conductor; the Ger- 
mantown Male Chorus, Louis Doelp, 
conductor; the Roxborough Male 
Chorus, Earl Henson, conductor. 

A series of organ recitals during Feb- 
ruary given by Rollo F. Maitland in the 
Church of the New Jerusalem will in- 
clude on Feb. 15 this musician’s thir- 
teenth annual Bach program. 


Orchestral Groups Active 


The National Youth Administration 
Orchestra is now under the leadership 
of Louis Vyner. Numbering ninety in- 
strumentalists, including many Curtis 
Institute pupils and students at other 
schools and conservatories, the orches- 
tra plans a series of concerts in Town 
Hall with soloists and programs to in- 
clude major compositions by American 
composers. 

The Pennsylvania Philharmonic Or- 
chestra Society, Luigi Carnevale, con- 
ductor, plans one or two concerts in the 
forthcoming months. Series still uncom- 
pleted are engaging the Germantown 
Symphony, N. Lindsay Norden, conduc- 
tor; the Roxborough Symphony, Leon- 
ard DeMaria, conductor; the Old York 
Road Symphony, Louis Angeloty, con- 
ductor; Northeast Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Edward A. Stringer, conduc- 
tor; the Women’s Symphony, J. W. F. 
Leman, conductor, and several other or- 
ganizations. 

Guy Marriner, pianist and director of 
music at the Franklin Institute, is giving 
two lecture-recitals a month (from Oc- 
tober to May) in the Institute’s Audi- 
torium. Frances McCollin continues 
her talks on the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra’s programs weekly. 

Henri Elkan is conductor of the 
weekly Wanamaker Store concerts as 
well as director of the Philadelphia 
Symphonic Choir and the Women’s 
Chamber Music Orchestra of Philadel- 
phia. He is also musical director for 
the Littlefield Ballet and the leader of 
a number of opera classes and opera 
study groups. 

Three performances by the DeBasil 
Ballet Russe are announced for Feb. 28 
and March 1 in the Academy of Music, 
under Emma Feldmann’s management. 
The Philadelphia Dance Association is 
fostering a group of recitals by leading 
solo dancers and ensembles of the 
Philadelphia area and plans are also 
being completed for a series of special 
programs for children and young peo- 
ple. 

Sponsored by the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Pennsylvania, 
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the Cultural Olympics represents an ef- 
fective co-ordinating agency for the ac- 
tivities of many semi-professional, non- 
professional, and student musical and 
choreographic groups. Under the au- 
spices of Cultural Olympics are organ- 
ized concerts and programs by choirs 
and choruses, orchestras and other in- 
strumental bodies, folk and art dance 
ensembles. Events usually take place in 
the university's Irvine Auditorium and 
certificates of special merit are awarded. 
With a series of seven 
events, the Philadelphia Piano Orches- 
tra, Carle Knisely, conductor, has given 
four concerts in Town Hall. Dates re- 
maining are Feb. 20, March 27, and 
May 1. The ensemble consists of 
twenty-two women at twelve pianos. 


season’s 





BETHLEHEM OUTLINES 
ANNUAL BACH FESTIVAL 





Jones Prepares New Edition of Cantatas 
Which Will Be Used by Choir in 
Performances 


BETHLEHEM, Feb. 5.—The Bethlehem 
Bach Choir, whose president is H. S. 
Snyder, will hold its thirty-fourth Bach 
Festival in Packer Memorial Church of 
Lehigh University on May 16 and 17. The 
Choir of 230 voices began weekly re- 
hearsals last October. 

At the sessions on Friday, May 16, the 
following Cantatas will be sung: No. 78, 
‘Jesus, Thou my wearied Spirit’; No. 93, 
‘If Thou wilt suffer God to guide thee’; 
No. 11, ‘Praise our God in all His splen- 
dor’; No. 102, ‘Lord, are Thine eyes not 
searching for the righteous’; No. 188, ‘In 
God I place my faith and trust’; No. 21, 
‘IT suffer with great heaviness’; and No. 
192, ‘Now thank we all our God’. 

As has been the custom since the in- 
ception of the Festivals, the Mass in B 
Minor will be given in its entirely at the 
Saturday sessions. 

In past years the desired edition of 
music for the festivals has been obtained 
from abroad. This source is now closed 
owing to war conditions in Europe. Antic- 
ipating this condition, Ifor Jones, con- 
ductor of the choir, last Summer began 
the preparation of several cantatas for pub- 
lication in this country, which will be 
used at the forthcoming festival. 








Stokowski Auditions to Be Held in 
Louisville 


LovuIsviIL_e, Ky., Feb. 5.—Leopold 
Stokowski will be in Louisville in March 
and will hear aspirants for the All- 
American Youth Orchestra. These 
children will have preliminary audi- 
tions in the Music Room of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville School of Music 
on Feb. 20. Five Kentucky musicians 
will be selected. Dean Dwight Ander- 
son has been chosen as chairman of the 
auditing committee for Kentucky. 








EVA HEINITZ 


’Cello—Viola da Gamba 


“A real musician ....a mag- 
nificent technician and inter- 
preter.” 


Now Booking Season 1941-42 


Personal Representative: Thea Dispeker 
252 West 76th Street 


Member, New Friends of 
Music Orchestra 


New York City 
EN. 2-6900 











YORK PA., ENJOYS FULL 
QUOTA OF MUSIC EVENTS 


Symphony under Vyner Brings Many 
Noted Artists—Community 
Concerts Continue 
YorK, Pa., Feb. 5.—The 1939-40 
music season was officially opened in 
York in September. To date there 
have been three presentations by The 
Community Concert series, enthusiasti- 


David P. King, Presi- 
dent of the Sym- 
phony 


Louis Vyner, Conduc- 
tor of the York Sym- 
phony 


cally received by capacity audiences. 
On March 19 Malcolm and Godden will 
appear. 

The York Symphony is in its ninth 
consecutive season with the young con- 
ductor Louis Vyner on the podium. 
The association’s program for the sea- 
son is the most pretentious thus far 
undertaken. They engaged for their 
concerts an equal number of eminent 
artists. Efrem Zimbalist was heard in 
November, and at the second concert 
on Jan. 16, the orchestra played the 
world premiere of Edna St. Vincent 
Millay’s ‘The Harp Weaver’ with music 
by Edith Evans Braun, Frances Greer 
was soloist. 

The two remaining concerts in the 
regular series will have Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli as soloist on March 13 and Paul 
Wittgenstein on April 22. Apparently 
the efforts of the symphony and _ its 
officers were pleasing to the public in 
general for David P. King, the organ- 
izer and president of the symphony an- 
nounced last October that all but fifty 
of the 1500 available seats were pur- 
chased as season tickets. M. R. C. 


CINCINNATI MEN 
VISIT LOUISVILLE 


Goossens Conducts Orchestra 
in Children’s Concert 
in Series Event 

LouisviIt_Le, Ky., Feb. 5—The Sym- 
phony Concert Society of Louisville 
presented the Cincinnati Symphony un- 
der Eugene Goossens, in two concerts 
at the Memorial Auditorium on Feb. 3. 

The afternoon concert for children, 
lasting just an hour, was a sell-out, as 
usual, owing to the untiring efforts of 
Helen Boswell, supervisor of Public 
School Music. Mr. Goossens and his 
men presented a program of tuneful 
works to the children, who responded 
heartily. 

The evening concert was the second 
of the regular symphonic series, which 
marks the ninth local season for this 
visiting orchestra. 

The program was a most pleasing 
one, embracing the Bach-Boessenroth 
Passacaglia and Fugue, the Beethoven 
Symphony No. 6 in F. Major, Elgar’s 
‘Enigma’ Variations and three dances 
from ‘The Three-Cornered Hat’ by 
Falla. The audience was of capacity 
size. The applause was not stilled until 
the orchestra had played an encore. 

Harvey PEAKE 











ALTERED NYA SYMPHONY 
PLAYS INITIAL CONCERT 


Louis Vyner Conducts Reorganized 
Orchestra of Ninety in Drexel 
Institute Auditorium 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 5.—The Nation- 
al Youth Administration Symphony of 
Philadelphia, recently reorganized and 
numbering nearly ninety instrumental- 
ists, presented its first public concert of 
the season in Drexel Institute Audi- 
torium on Dec. 21. The organization 
made a strongly favorable impression 
by the qualities of tone and ensemble 
effect. Louis Vyner, appointed musical 
director several months ago, was the 
conductor. The orchestra had been 
heard previously in the NYA radio 
series and had been singled out for spe- 
cial praise. 

Mr. Vyner is soundly qualified for his 
duties and the results of his training 
were effectively demonstrated. 





PHILADELPHIA MEN 
FORM NEW ORCHESTRA 





Tabuteau Will Conduct Organization 
To Be Known as Philadelphia 
Philharmonic Society 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 5—A new 
orchestra, to be known as the Philadel- 
phia Philharmonic Society and to be 
conducted by Marcel Tabuteau, was re- 
cently formed. Carmen  Ventresca, 
manager of the enterprise, stated that 
the orchestra will include 106 musicians. 





Marcel Tabuteau 


The new organization plans an ini- 
tial series of several concerts in the late 
Winter and Spring in Philadelphia and 
nearby cities, and has also scheduled a 
Summer series. For 1941-42 twenty 
concerts are contemplated. Mr. Tabu- 
teau is well known as solo oboist of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. He also teaches 
oboe and is supervisor of woodwind en- 
semble at the Curtis Institute of Music, 
where he has appeared many times as 
conductor of chamber music programs. 


W.E. S. 





New Jewish Chorus Heard in 
Louisville, Ky. 

LovuIsviL_e, Ky., Feb. 5.—The Y. M. 
H. A. Chorus, with Harold Elijah Katz 
as director and Mildred Bloom as ac- 
companist, gave its first concert on Feb. 
4, before a large audience. The soloist 
was Cantor David Glinkovsky, tenor, 
or Cleveland, with Rose Lerman as ac- 
companist. Both chorus and _ soloist 
were cordially applauded. ma. F. 











Massa- 


President of the 

chusetts Federation of Music Clubs and Con- 

ductor of the Apollo Club and the Handel 
and Haydn Society 


Thompson Stone. 


(Continued from page 251) 
Music Festival. This year the Festival 
will cover three week-ends: Thursday 
and Saturday evenings and Sunday 
afternoons on July 31 and Aug. 2-3; 
Aug. 7 and Aug. 9-10; Aug. 14 and 
Aug. 16-17. Activities of both school 
and festival will end simultaneously on 
Aug. 17. 

The faculty of the school has been 
enlarged. Composition classes will be 
conducted by Aaron Copland and Paul 
Hindemith. Classes in conducting will 
be taken by Dr. Koussevitzky and 
Stanley Chapple, assistant to Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky. The orchestra will be super- 


vised by Dr. Koussevitzky, Richard 
Burgin, concertmaster of the Boston 
Symphony, and Stanley Chapple. Opera 


classes will again be under the direc- 
tion of Herbert Graf and Boris Goldof- 
sky, together with a third instructor, 
Richard Rychtarik of Yale University. 
Chamber music classes will be taken by 
Gregor Piatigorsky and Choral classes 
by G. Wallace Woodworth of Harvard 
University and Hugh Ross of the 
Schola Cantorum of New York. Other 
new faculty members include Olin 
Downes, music critic of the New York 
Times, Leo Schrade of the Music De- 
partment of Yale and Malcolm Holmes, 


Boston 


of Harvard University. Special lec 
turers will be Dr. Archibald T. Davi 
son of Harvard, Dr. Howard Hanson 
of Rochester and Carleton Sprague 
Smith of the Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 


Although programs for the Berkshire 


Symphonic Festival are not completely 





Bernard Zighera, Conductor of the 
Zighera Chamber Orchestra 


made up at this writing, it is certain 
that the Beethoven ‘Missa Solemnis’ 
will be given. 

Works scheduled for performance in 
Boston during the last half of the 
season include, from the classics, the 
Beethoven Ninth, the ‘Faust’ Symphony 
by Liszt, Tchaikovsky’s ‘Manfred’ Sym- 
phony and excerpts from the ‘Romeo 
and Juliet?’ Symphony by Berlioz. 
Works by Roy Harris, Benjamin Brit- 
ten, Eugene Goossens and Paul Hinde- 
mith are yet to be performed, and solo- 
ists to be heard include Vladimir Horo- 
witz, Jascha Heifetz, Nathan Milstein 
and Gregor Piatigorsky. 

Youth Concerts Are Thriving 

Fostered by the Boston Symphony 
and made possible by the committee of 
public spirited citizen who believe 
that young people will respond to good 
music if exposed to it, the concerts con- 
ducted by Wheeler Beckett are now in 
their third season. The players who 
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Wheeler Beckett, Conductor of the 
Youth Concerts Fostered by the Boston 
Symphony 


comprise the orchestra appear to enjoy 
these “Youth Concerts” almost as much 
as the young persons and it has been a 
source of satisfaction to the more dis- 
criminating listeners to note that Mr. 
Beckett appears to know what will 
catch the attention of his boys and girls 
without sacrificing his high musical 
standards. The final program in this 
series of six concerts will be given on 
March 19, 

A new departure this season is a 
similar series of concerts in Cambridge, 
especially for the children of grammar 
school age. An orchestra of thirty Bos- 
ton Symphony players conveys the es- 
sentials of the music in a well balanced 
manner, under the baton of Mr. Beck- 
ett. Early in the series there were in- 
dications that nearly a capacity house 
would be provided for Sanders Theatre, 
where the concerts are held. The re- 
maining programs will be given on Feb. 
19, March 5 and 26 and April 9. 

Each season, the Massachusetts Di- 
vision of University Extension makes 
an effort to increase the musical enjoy- 
ment of the symphony patron through 
a course of informal lectures on current 
programs. These lectures are held in 
the Boston Public Library and a small 
fee is charged for the course. This 








Blackstone Studios 
Dr. Wallace Goodrich, Director of the 
New England Conservatory of Music 


Winter the talks are again being given 
by A. H. Meyer of the Boston Univer- 
sity College of Music and are, as usual, 
under the general supervision of Rich- 
ard G. Appel of the Music Department 
of the library. Courses of free concerts 
and lectures on Sunday afternoons and 
evenings are also given in the library 
and are sponsored by it. These are of 
popular appeal as well as instructive 
value. 

The Boston Civic Symphony, a 
mixed group of which Joseph Wagner 
is the founder and conductor, continues 
to function as a training school for 
young instrumentalists desiring orches- 
tral experience. It also provides more 
experienced players with an opportu- 
nity to renew their acquaintance with 
the older classics as well as to make 
friends with more recent works, One 
concert has been given in Jordan Hall 
this season and we are informed that 
two more are to be given during the 
Spring season. 

An orchestral unit now in its second 
season is that of the Women’s Sym- 
phony of Boston, sponsored by the Wo- 
men’s Symphony Society, of which 
Mrs. Elizabeth Grant is president. The 
only man identified with the orchestra 
is its founder and conductor, Alexander 

(Continued on page 262) 
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Town Hall Recital—December st 
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The admirably managed floating tone was suave and under excellent 
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He gave 
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Tyler Davidson Fountain 


By VALERIA ADLER 
CINCINNATI, Feb. 5. 


INCINNATI will again indulge 
oS in its feast of music known as the 

May Festival, (a biennial tradi- 
tion). The Festival will include four 
evening performances and two matinees, 
beginning Tuesday May 6. The after- 
noon performances will be given on 
Thursday and Saturday. Eugene Goos- 
sens, as Musical Director, will conduct; 
and the Symphony Orchestra will be 
heard in an orchestral capacity as well 
as furnishing the accompaniments for 
the May Festival Chorus and the solo- 
ists. The Chorus has been rehearsing 
for the past two years under the direc- 
tion of Alfred Hartzell and Mr. Goos- 
sens. While there is no official an- 
nouncement of the soloists who will ap- 
pear, it is understood that Kirsten Flag- 
stad, Helen Jepson and Richard Crooks 
will be presented at some of the pro- 
grams. 

As is customary, each of the programs 
will include one big work. The Tuesday 
evening concert will offer Handel’s 
Oratorio, ‘Israel in Egypt’, which work 
has been performed at these Festivals 
since about 1884. On Wednesday eve- 
ning, the Bach B Minor Mass will be 
presented, and Friday evening will offer 
Delius’s ‘A Mass of Life’. The pro- 
gram for Thursday afternoon is still not 
definite, but “The Childreri’s Crusade’ 
will be presented on Saturday afternoon 
and Elgar’s Oratorio, ‘The Dream of 
Gerontius’ will be performed Saturday 
evening. 


Many Soloists to Appear 


However, previous to the May Fes- 
tival, Cincinnati audiences still have a 
wealth of music in the balance of the 
symphony season. There are still many 
very fine soloists to be heard, among 
them will be Helen Jepson, soprano; 
José Iturbi, pianist; Lawrence Tibbett, 


City Anticipates Biennial May Festival—Goossens to 
Conduct Orchestra and Festival Chorus—Noted 
Soloists to Be Heard and Great Choral Works to Be 
Sung—Remaining Orchestral Concerts of Winter 
Series Arouse Interest—Goossens Forms New Little 
Symphony—School and Conservatory Activities 


Continue 
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J. Herman Thuman, Director of the 
Cincinnati College of Music 


baritone; Robert Casadesus, pianist ; and 
Bidu Sayao, soprano. The last two pro- 
grams in the series will again be strictly 
instrumental music. 

Two Young People’s Concerts still 
remain to be played, one on Feb. 25 and 
one on April 1. The full symphony 
orchestra plays these programs under 
Eugene Goossens. The teachers of the 
schools assist the young people in get- 
ting the most out of the music by pre- 
paring them in advance for the numbers 
which they will hear. There is close 
co-operation between the schools and 
the orchestra in promoting these con- 
certs for the youths of Cincinnati. 

The members of the orchestra have 
a very busy season ahead of them since 
the majority of their out-of-town en- 
gagements will be in the Spring. Be- 
ginning with a performance in Normal, 
Ill., Feb. 5, and continuing to Ottumwa, 
Ia., Feb. 6; Huntington, W. Va., Feb. 
10; Portsmouth, Feb. 11; Oxford, 
March 18; Lima, Ohio, March 25; Mid- 
land, Mich., March 26; Delaware, 
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Cincinnati 





Edgar Friedlander, Acting Manager 
of the Orchestra 


March 27; Steubenville, Ohio, March 
28; and Louisville, Ky., April 15. 

An innovation this year will be the 
College Symphonic Series to be played 
by the Cincinnati Symphony in Music 
Hall the evenings of Feb. 18 and March 
11. Mr. Goossens will conduct these 
concerts, presenting programs which 
will be slightly more comprehensive than 
the Children’s Concerts and yet not quite 
so heavy as the regular symphony con- 
certs. The concerts will be especially 
for the music students and young peo- 
ple interested in music from the layman’s 
point of view. A soloist will be heard 
at each performance. For the first pro- 
gram, Margaret Henning, violin student 
at the College of Music, will be pre- 
sented, and for the second program, 
David Smith, piano student at the Con- 
servatory of Music will be heard. 


Forms Little Symphony 


Mr. Goossens’s great interest in music 
of all kinds and especially in chamber 
music has caused him to form what he 
calls the Cincinnati Little Symphony, 
which includes members from the regu- 





Cincinnati's Skyline 









Eugene Goossens, Conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony 


lar symphony orchestra. This Little 
Symphony will offer a program of music 
for the first time under the auspices of 
the Matinee Musicale Club on Feb. 14, 
in the Hall of Mirrors of the Nether- 
land Plaza. This organization has an 
untarnished record for presenting ar- 
tists new to this locale. So here again 
they will chalk up another novelty in 
presenting this new Little Symphony. 
Still another program remains to be 
heard in their current series. Vronsky 
and Babin, duo-pianists, will be heard 
here for the first time on March 5, in 
the Hall of Mirrors. Of course, these 
pianists will need no introduction for 
surely everyone has either heard them 
play or has heard about them. 

Of course, the customary school ac- 
tivities continue in the College of Mu- 
sic and the Conservatory of Music. A 
student String Quartet from the College 
will give a program at Taft Auditorium 
Sunday afternoon, March 30. Then 
there are a group of dancers from Louis- 
ville, Ky., who will appear here with 
the College of Music orchestra furnish- 
ing the accompaniments. The date is 
not definite but will be some time in 
February. A return engagement will 
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John A. Hoffmann, Dean of the Conservatory 
and Director of the Conservatory Singers 
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Reserve Univeristy of Education 


By WiLmMAa HuUNING 
CLEVELAND, O., Feb. 2. 


USICAL events scheduled for 

the remainder of the 1940-41 
, season offer world famous solo- 
ists, performances of masterpieces in 
all forms of musical literature, a festival 
of grand opera, and a series of chamber 
music programs. 

The Cleveland Orchestra under its 
distinguished conductor, Dr. Artur 
Rodzinski will round out its twenty- 
third regular symphony series with five 
pairs of concerts in Severance Hall, the 
final All-Star Popular Concert, in Pub- 
lic Hall on March 2, with the celebrated 
pianist Sergei Rachmaninoff as soloist. 





Mrs. Emil Brudno, Head of the Cleveland 
Concert Course 





Rodzinski 


eum of Arts 


The soloists to be presented in the sym- 
phony series are Alexander Brailowsky, 
Gregor Piatigorsky, Egon Petri, and 
Felix Eyle. The Orpheus Male Chorus, 
under Charles D. Dawe, will appear on 
March 6 and 8, and the Cleveland Phil- 
harmonic Chorus, conducted by Boris 
Goldovsky, will assist in a performance 
of Kodaly’s “Te Deum’ in the season’s 
closing concerts on April 10 and 12. 


To Make Tours 


Under its popular associate conduc- 
tor, Rudolph Ringwall, the orchestra 
will play a second series of six Sunday 
“Twilight” concerts, and a second se- 
ries of twelve Educational concerts. In 
addition to its service to the music 
lovers of its own community, Carl J. 
Vosburgh, manager, announces thirty- 
one engagements during the orchestra’s 
eastern and southern tours. In Feb- 
ruary, Dr. Rodzinski will conduct con- 
certs in Saratoga Springs and Troy, 
N. Y.; New York City, with Jascha 
Heifetz in William Walton’s Con- 
certo; Pittsfield, Holyoke, Northampton, 
Springfield and Williamstown, Mass; 
Hanover, New Hampshire; Wooster, 
Mass.: Hartford, Conn.; Albany and 
Binghamton, N. Y., and Findlay and 
Toledo, O. 

In March appearances will be made 
in State College, Pa.: Ithaca and Utica, 
N. Y.: Weschester, Pa.; Princeton, N. 
J.: Bristol, Va.; Ashville, N. C.: Spar- 
tonburg, Va.; Raleigh and Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; Charleston and Parkers- 
burg, W. Va.; and Akron, O. Rudolph 
Ringwall will conduct Children’s Con- 
certs in Pittsfield, Mass., and Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. 

The valuable contribution made by 
the Cleveland Orchestra to the pupils 
of the public, private, and parochiai 
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Cleveland 


to Round Out 
Twenty-third Season with Five Remain- 
ing Pairs of Concerts—Philharmonic 
Chorus to Assist in Performance of 
Kodaly’s ‘Te Deum’—Educational and 
“Twilight” Series Continue — Metro- 
politan Opera to Visit City 


Schandler, Arthur W. Quimby, Beryl Rubinstein, Di- 
the Curator of Musical rector of the Cleve- 
Institute of 
Music 


Orchestra’s 









schools of Greater Cleveland is without 
parallel. Each season two series of 
Educational Concerts are played by the 
entire orchestra, under Rudolph Ring- 
wall. The first series consisted of ten 
concerts was played during January. 
A second series of twelve will be added 
in February and March. These concerts 
are the result of codperation between 
the management of the orchestra and 
the music department of the Board of 
Education, Russell V. Morgan, director 
of music, and Lillian L. Baldwin, super- 
visor of music appreciation. Mr. Ring- 
wall conducts a final review, the Music, 
Memory and Appreciation Contest, on 
April 18, with Russell V. Morgan, pre- 
siding. The privilege of participating 
in the Contest is extended to over 1,000 
members of adult groups which meet 
weekly throughout the season to study 
a list of compositions selected from the 
orchestra’s repertory, in addition to the 
list selected for Junior and Senior High 
School classes. 

Miss Baldwin personally conducts 
two series of radio programs for “pre- 
concert” seven and eight year old listen- 
ers. The first Spring series of radio 
lessons is entitled “Music for Young 
Listeners”. and will consist of fifteen 
programs by real artists of solo instru- 
ments presenting programs with in- 
triguing titles. The second series of six 
song study lessons entitled “Why Do 
People Sing?” is broadcast weekly as 


a listening project for sixth grade 
pupils. The individual lessons are 
presented by Miss Baldwin. Another 


Music Appreciation series given under 
Miss Baldwin’s supervision, is an 
evening class for adults, which meets 
weekly in the main Public Library to 
study the Sunday Twilight Concert pro- 
grams conducted by Rudolph Ringwall 


Geoffrey Landesman 


Carl J. Vosburgh, Manager of the 
Cleveland Orchestra 
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Artur Rodzinski, Conductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra 
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Rudolph Ringwall, Associate Conductor 
of the Orchestra 


in Severance Hall. This class is con- 
ducted under the joint sponsorship of 
the Cleveland Orchestra, the Library 
Board, and the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation. 

A Summer season of “Pop” concerts 
in Public Hall is anticipated. Cleve- 
landers have greatly enjoyed the highly 
successful plan of the past two seasons 
of splendid orchestral programs under 
the direction of Rudolph Ringwall, in 
the informal and comfortable garden 
setting. 

The eighth season of the Cleveland 
Concert Course, under the direction of 
Mrs. Emil Brudno, and the sponsorship 
of The Cleveland Museum of Art, will 
close with the appearance of John 
Charles Thomas on Feb. 14, in Music 
Hall. Mrs. Brudno’s ideal of presenting 
the great personalities of the musical 
world to the near capacity audience of 
subscribers to this course has made this, 
the eighth, season one of satisfaction 
from every standpoint. 

A joint recital by Emanuel Feuer- 
mann, Hertha Glaz and Margit Bokor 
for the benefit of the Jewish National 
Fund, will be given under Mrs. Brud- 
no’s direction, on Feb. 23. 


Metropolitan Opera to Visit 


The sixteenth Spring festival of 
grand opera by the Metropolitan Opera 
Association will be held in Public Hall, 
from April 14 through the 19th. Eight 
performances will be given. Thomas L. 
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Dr. Hans Kindler, Conductor of the 
National Symphony 





National Defense Program 
Spurs Music Season in 
the Capital—Attractions 
Justifying Attendance 
Figures—Kindler to Con- 
duct Brahms-Beethoven- 
Sibelius Festival — Emi- 
nent Soloists Remain to 
Be Heard—Local Mana- 
gers Bring Noteworthy 
Artists and Ensembles to 
City 








By Jay WAtz 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 5. 
HE Nation’s Capital, while pre- 
occupied with the great military 
preparedness program, is still find- 
ing time to enjoy a colorful musical sea- 
son. In fact, our concert and recital 
entrepreneurs are in the midst of the 
busiest season they have known. Of 
course, the defense program is partly 
responsible for their rush of business, 
because new defense workers are reach- 
ing Washington with the arrival of 
every train, plane and bus. On the other 
hand, the attractions themselves justify 
most of the big attendance figures. Sev- 





Helen F. Cook and Constance A. Snow of 
the Managerial Firm Known as Jordan's 


Box Office 
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C. C. Cappell, Retiring Manager of the 
National Symphony 


eral outstanding events have already 
taken place, and more are to come. 

The National Symphony is making 
this a gala season because it is ten years 
old, and feels it has come of age with 
a right to rank with America’s firmly 
established orchestras. The National 
Symphony, however, is not depending 
on its years, alone, for that grown-up 
feeling. Its enlarged activities both at 
home and abroad reflect the organiza- 
tion’s spirit of adulthood. Significantly, 
the orchestra, under Hans Kindler’s 
baton, is this Winter making its first 
New York appearance in Carnegie Hall 
Feb. 4. 

In Washington Dr. Kindler plans to 
bring the festive spirit of the season to 
a climax next month, when on March 30, 
31 and April 2 he presents a Brahms- 
Beethoven-Sibelius series of concerts. 
Only the works of these masters will be 
played on these programs, and each com- 
poser will be represented by two of his 
greatest works, a symphony and a con- 
certo. For the Sibelius Violin Con- 
certo, to be played on March 30, the 
Spanish violinist, Antonio Brosa, will 
be soloist. The following evening, the 
Brahms Double Concerto will be played 
by Mr. Brosa and Raya Garbousova, 
‘cellist. On the final evening of the 
festival, Ania Dorfmann will be heard 
in the solo part of a Beethoven piano 
concerto. 

In other programs on this special se- 
ries Howard Mitchell, first ’cellist of the 
National Symphony, will play Ernest 
Bloch’s ‘Schelomo’, Feb. 16, and Grace 
Castagnetta will be heard in the Scria- 
bin piano concerto, March 2. 

Mahler’s ‘Das Lied von der Erde’ is 
scheduled for March 12, one of the regu- 
lar Mid-Week concerts at which Su- 
zanne Sten, mezzo-soprano and Hardesty 
Johnson, tenor, will be the soloists. At 
previous Mid-Week concerts this season 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, Kirsten Flagstad, 
Edwin McArthur, Joseph Szigeti, Igor 
Stravinsky and Robert Virovai have 
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Mrs. Lawrence Townsend, Who Presents the 
Morning Musicales 


been presented as assisting artists. 


Of six “Beloved Masterpieces” con- 
certs scheduled for the season only one 
remains to be given. On Feb. 9 Dr. 
Kindler will present a program centered 
around Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony. 


Six, of a total of nine student con- 
certs, remain to be given. They will be 
played in several of the city’s public 
junior and senior high schools, with a 
final gala event in Constitution Hall on 
March 29. 


Symphony Schedules Premieres 


Programs throughout the season are 
marked with premieres, and first Wash- 
ington performances. Premieres will be 
given yet this season of the Symphony, 
Op. 23, by Arnold Cornelissen of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and a short work by Roy 
Harris. 


Other works being heard this season 
for the first time in Washington are 
‘Traffic’ by the Milwaukee composer, 
Carl Eppert; two sketches by Otto 
Luening; John Powell’s Overture, ‘In 
Old Virginia’; ‘Stars’ by Mary Howe; 
‘Mirage’ by Bertram Lincoln Shapleigh ; 
Douglas Moore’s ‘Pageant of P. T. Bar- 
num’; Hindemith’s ‘Mathis der Maler’ 
and a Bach-Vivaldi-d’Antalffi Concerto. 

An early winter tour into New York, 
New England and Canada will be fol- 
lowed this month and next by visits to 
the South. First, however, the orches- 
tra goes to Bethlehem, Pa., Feb. 3; New 
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York, Feb. 4; Portland, Me., Feb. 5; 
and New Bedford, Mass., Feb. 6. Then 
heading South the Symphony visits 
Chapel Hill, N. C., Feb. 17; Daytona 
Beach, Fla., Feb. 20; Sarasota, Fila., 
Feb. 21; St. Petersburg, Fla., Feb. 23; 
Westminster, Md. and Shippensburg, 
Pa., March 7, and Harrisonburg, Va2., 
March 21. 

The Orchestra is operating on a 
$107,600 fund raised last Spring. An- 

(Continued on page 335) 
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By J. D. CALLAGHAN 
DETROIT, Feb. 5. 


ONTINUING the guest-conduc- 
C tor policy which, with Victor 

Kolar as resident conductor, has 
made the season of the Detroit Sym- 
phony one of the most brilliant in its 
career, the Detroit Symphony Society, 
headed by Dr. Fred T. Murphy, presi- 
dent, has invited two of the greatest of 
contemporary conductors to assume the 
baton in the remaining concerts in Ma- 
sonic Auditorium. 

On Feb. 13, Sir Thomas Beecham 
will direct an all-orchestral program, 
taking the date originally scheduled for 
Georges Enesco, who has been unable 
to leave his native Rumania. Albert 
Stoessel, American conductor, will lead 
the orchestra on Feb. 20, with Robert 
Casadesus, French pianist, as guest 
artist. 

The closing concert of the 1940-41 
season will take place on March 6, with 
program and conductor yet to be ar- 
ranged. 


“Encouraging Enthusiasm” 


“The guest-conductor season has been 
one of the most satisfactory we have 
had,” said Murray G. Paterson, man- 
ager of the orchestra. “There have been 
a number of truly great concerts and the 
enthusiasm of the audiences has been 
more than encouraging.” 

Besides the regular Thursday evening 
concerts of the subscription series, there 
remain three Friday matinees, repeti- 
tions of the programs of the preceding 
Thursday nights, two Saturday night 
popular concerts and two each of the 
Young People’s series and the free con- 
certs for school children. 

The Saturday night concerts, directed 
by Mr. Kolar, will present: Feb. 15, 
Ilya Schkolnik, concertmaster of the or- 
chestra, playing the Sibelius violin con- 
certo, and March 1, attraction to be an- 
neunced. 

For the Young People’s Concerts at 
10:45 a.m. in the Scottish Rite Cathe- 
dral of Masonic Temple: Feb. 8, Olga 
Fricker, of Detroit, and her dancers, 
and March 1, folk instruments, featur- 
ing the cymbalum and dulcimer. Dates 
of the school children’s free concerts, 
each played to about 5,000 pupils from 
the metropolitan area, are Feb. 5 and 28. 

An added attraction of the season is 
the projected invitational concert for the 
Friends of the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra, Inc., a body of Detroit resi- 
dents interested in supporting and pub- 
licizing the orchestra. The tentative 
date is Feb. 5. 

The Tuesday Musicale has one artist 
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Musical Clubs 
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concert left on its list for the current 
season, according to Ada L. Gordon, 
president. On March 25, Joseph Vic- 
tor Laderoute, tenor, will be presented 
in recital at the Detroit Institute of 
Arts. Besides the artist concert, there 
remain four morning concerts, to be 
given Feb. 18, March 4, March 18 and 
April 1. 

On the Masonic Temple series, given 
in Masonic Auditorium, Lawrence Tib- 
bet is scheduled to appear Feb. 10, and 
Vronsky and Babin in a duo-piano re- 
cital, March 7. 

The Detroit Chapter of Pro Musica, 
said to be the only active branch of what 
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was once an international organization, 
will present, on March 31, Béla Barték 
and his wife, Ditta Pasztory, in a pro- 
gram of two-piano compositions, ac- 
cording to word from Charles Frederic 
Morse, president. 

Georges Miquelle, of the Detroit 
Symphony, will appear as assisting 
artist, playing Bartdk’s ’Cello Sonata. 


WPA Symphony Plans Festival 


Programs made up to a large extent 
of music new to Detroit will feature the 
remaining concerts of the Michigan 
WPA Symphony, to be held in the De- 
troit Institute of Art. On Feb. 5, Kath- 
erine Ruth Heyman, one of the best- 
known authorities on the works of 
Scriabin, will appear as soloist, playing 
Scriabin’s ‘Divine Poem’ and Piano 
Concerto. 

For the concert of March 5, Georges 
Miquelle wil play the Boccherini and 
Honegger ’Cello concertos. Also on the 
program will be Evelyn Gurvitch, De- 
troit pianist. 

Edward Bredshall, Detroit pianist, 
will be the guest on the concert of April 
2, the program to consist of ‘Six South 
American Dances,’ of Alberto Williams ; 
Prokofieff’s Third Piano Concerto; 
Fantasy in C Major for Piano and Or- 
chestra, of Beethoven, and ‘Chapulte- 
pec,” of Chavez. 

The outstanding event of the season 
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for the orchestra will be a two-day 
music festival presenting the works of 
Roy Harris, dates to be announced 
later. The first evening concert will 
feature chamber music works, played by 
the Michigan WPA String Quartet, 
composed of members of the orchestra, 
under Morris Hochberg, concertmaster. 
A first Detroit performance of the 
Third Symphony will be given on the 
second evening. The Wayne University 
Symphonic Band, directed by Graham 
T. Overgard, will appear on this pro- 
gram, playing Concerto for Piano and 
Concert Band with Mrs. Johana Har- 
ris as soloist. The ‘American Folk 
Song’ Symphony will also be given with 
a chorus of 300 voices. 

Many of the greatest names in Amer- 
ican music dot the list of soloists and 
conductors who will appear on the Ford 
Sunday Evening Hour during the re- 
mainder of the season. The concerts are 
held in Masonic Temple Auditorium 
each week before audiences of 5,000. 

Artists and conductors, and the dates 
of their appearances are: Feb. 9, Rose 
Bampton, soprano, and Wilfred Pelle- 
tier, of the Metropolitan Opera; Feb. 
16, Nino Martini, tenor, and Pelletier; 
Feb. 23, Gladys Swarthout, mezzo- 
soprano, and Eugene Ormandy, of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra; March 2, Law- 
rence Tibbett, baritone, and Ormandy: 
March 16, Grace Moore, soprano, and 
Reginald Stewart of the Toronto Phil- 
harmonic; March 23, Guiomar Novaes, 
pianist, and Ormandy; March 30, Rich- 
ard Crooks, tenor, and Ormandy; April 
6, Helen Traubel, soprano, and Fritz 
Reiner, of the Pittsburgh Symphony; 
April 13, Dorothy Maynor, soprano, and 
Reiner; April 20, Nelson Eddy, bari- 


UE LE 


Lams Becomes Director of Chicago 
Singverein 


Curcaco, Feb. 5.—Theodore Lams, 
conductor of the Bach Chorus and pro- 
fessor of music at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, has been appointed musical di- 
rector of the Chicago Singverein, suc- 
ceeding Erhardt Bergstrasser. The 
Chicago Singverein was founded thirty 
years ago by the late William Boeppler. 

M. M. 





Rubinstein and Loesser Heard in 
Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 7.—Beryl Rubin- 
stein and Arthur Loesser gave a duo- 
piano recital in Severance Hall on Feb. 
6, commemorating the twentieth an- 
niversary of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, of which Mr. Rubinstein is di- 
rector. M. M. 
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tone, and Reiner; April 27, Risé Ste- 
vens, mezzo-soprano, and Reiner. 

Guest artists for the concerts of 
March 9, to be directed by Stewart, and 
May 4, directed by Reiner, are yet to be 
named. On May 11, the concerts will 
come to an end, with the Mixed Chorus 
of Greenfield Village school children 
making its sixth annual appearance on 
the program. 

The Detroit Music Guild, headed by 
Bendetson Netzorg, will continue its 
programs of chamber music in the Art 
Institute. Two more programs are 
scheduled, at each of which a wind in- 
strument will be featured. On March 
7, the Sieg] Quartet, of Detroit, will be 
presented, and on April 25, the Philhar- 
monic Quartet of Detroit will take over. 
An American and a Beethoven work is 
in preparation for each concert. 
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An expert and confident singer, Miss Baklor 
sings with feeling and intelligence. She 
manipulated her voice to express romantic 
as well as the vivacious character of the 
Hungarian Folk Tunes. They were all 
delightfully sung by Miss Baklor in her 
glittering costume. 


WASH'NGTON STAR 


Miss Baklor has an unusually fine voice 
which she understands how to handle and 
a decided dramatic instinct which added 
vivacity to her excellently sung numbers. 


PITTSBURGH PRESS 


An impressive interpreter as well as a 
sensitive and emotional singer. 


Management 


GEORGE LEYDEN COLLEDGE 
RKO BLDG., Radio City, New York 
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Thiede. For so new a group it has 
made quite amazing progress in the 
fusion of personalities and general ex- 
cellence in ensemble. Its standards are 
high and Mr. Thiede strives for un- 
hackneyed programs, invariably pre- 
senting at least one thoroughly Ameri- 
can work at each concert. There are 
frequently revivals of lesser known 
symphonic works by the classicists. The 
orchestra’s season is half completed, 
and the final concerts will occur on 
March 13, when the soloists will be 
Peggy Stuart, composer-pianist, and 
Harriet Peacock, flutist, and April 27, 
with the soloist to be announced. All 
concerts of the Women’s Symphony are 
given in Jordan Hall. 


Zighera Chamber Orchestra Plans 


An interesting ensemble group now 
in its fifth season is the Zighera Cham- 
ber Orchestra, founded and conducted 
by Bernard Zighera, first harpist-of ‘the 
Boston Symphony. This intimate ‘group 
of not more than thirty players, all 
members of our symphony orchestra, 
gives concerts of rare charm, and 
specializes in music written exclusively 
for small groups of instruments. All 
programs are presented in Jordan Hall 
under distinguished patronage, and the 
final concerts of the season will be 
offered on Feb. 10 and March 10, with 
soloists to be announced. 

Another small but interesting group 
in point of instrumental antiquity is 
the Boston Society of Ancient Instru- 
ments which forms the active member- 
ship of the Boston Society of Ancient 
Music. The society was founded some 
five years ago by Putnam Aldrich and 
Alfred Zighera, a brother of Bernard 
Zighera. With the exception of Mr. 
Aldrich, each active musician is a mem- 
ber of the Boston Symphony, of which 
Mr? Zighera is a first ’cellist. The so- 
ciety, as may be guessed, specializes in 
music of the 15th, 16th and early 17th 
centuries, for a full set of viols and 
harpsichord in various combinations. 
It concludes its seasonal activities in 
the early Spring. 

A. senior instrumental organization 
which Boston could ill afford to lose is 
that of the Boston Flute Players’ Club, 
which clings to its traditional misnomer, 
since it is neither a club nor exclusively 
composed of flute players. Yet no true 
Bostonian would have the temerity or 
the will to suggest a newer and possibly 
more appropriate name. The organiza- 
tion this year celebrates its twentieth 
anniversary. Georges Laurent, first 
flutist of our Boston orchestra, has been 
its only musical director. His programs 
are never dull. He brings to our atten- 
tion music both old and new for uncom- 
mon groupings of instruments, not ex- 
cluding the straight quartet and trio 
combinations of the classics. The con- 
certs are usually given monthly on Sun- 
day afternoons in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Vendome. The season this year 
will end in April. 

One of the most worthwhile attempts 
by the WPA to assist young musicians 
has come through the formation of a 
Youth Symphony here in Boston, sim- 
ilar in set-up to groups in other sections 
of the country. The activity of the local 
group is centered in the Hatch Memo- 
rial Shell on the Charles, River Esplan- 
ade, where all rehearsals and auditions 
are held under the supervision of Ar- 
thur Fiedler. George Hoyen and Alex- 


ander Thiede share with Mr. Fiedler 
the task of auditions and conducting the 
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rehearsals. It is significant that no 
young person is accepted into the or- 
chestra unless he declares his intention 
of making music a profession. Thus are 
dilettantes eliminated. 

The WPA also fosters a Composers 
Forum Laboratory directed by Dean 
Winslow Hanscom, which recently dedi- 
cated an entire evening to young stu- 
dent-composers from the Boston Uni- 
versity College of Music. The WPA is 
also sponsoring orchestral and choral 
groups which give programs of works 
from the standard repertoire for the 
most part, the concerts being presented 
in various places, including the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

The Museum authorities arrange vari- 
ous types of programs which are given 
in the Tapestry Room of the building. 
These concerts are usually of more than 
passing worth, and each Sunday after- 
noon during the winter season, and long 
before the appointed hour of the con- 
cert, the Tapestry Room itself, the ad- 
joining foyer and the sides of the grand 
staircase are filled with people eager to 
hear good music admirably performed. 
There is no admission fee. 


Musicales Held at Gardner Museum 

A stone’s throw from the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts stands the former 
home of Mrs. “Jack” Gardner, now 
known as the Gardner Museum, which 
also houses concerts provided for from 
a special fund. During her lifetime, 
Mrs. Gardner was a devoted patron of 
the Boston Symphony and a generous 
friend to struggling young musicians. 
The Tapestry Room of her Italian Pal- 
ace continues to make a harmonious set- 
ting for the intimate musicales which, 
to a certain extent, are replicas of those 
which she provided for her guests upon 
numberless occasions. It is appropriate 
that many of the programs now given 
are presented by young artists whose 
talent is in this way brought to public 
attention amid congenial surroundings. 
Admission is free to the Gardner Mu- 
seum and to the concerts. 

Under the patronage of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, the 
Boston String Quartet this season re- 
sumes its delightful Sunday evening 
concerts by which the Endowment Fund 
of the conservatory benefits. The mem- 
bership of the quartet remains un- 
changed from former years, and includes 
Harrison Keller and Alfred Krips, vio- 
lins, Georges Fourel, viola and Alfred 
Zighera, ’cello. The concerts this year 
have been moved from the museum 
room of the school to the newly deco- 
rated recital hall which readily lends it- 
self to easy transformation into a spa- 
cious drawing room setting for the pro- 
grams. The final one will be given on 
March 9. 

The activities of the conservatory it- 
self are this year centering in a radical 
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revision of courses, particularly in the 
School Music field. As a result, there 
has been a large increase in students 
enrolled for degree courses, with a sub- 
stantial increase in first year students. 
Dr. Goodrich, director of the Conserva- 
tory, anticipates an even larger enroll- 
ment in another year when the final re- 
vision of courses will probably have 
been effected. The school will again 
sponsor a series of special concerts dur- 
ing the latter part of the season, similar 
to those of two years ago which brought 
forward less frequently heard works for 
chamber groups. All concerts will be 
free to the public. 

The Malkin Conservatory is offering 
opera subscribers an opportunity to 
hear Edward Downes, music critic of 
the Boston Transcript, in a series of 
opera talks prior to the visits of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association in 
March. A small fee will be charged for 
the series. 

The Longy School of Music (Cam- 
bridge) continues its rewarding “‘open 
house” concerts each Tuesday evening 
and further contributes to the musical 
life of the community by offering vari- 
ous types of programs and special talks 
by Nadia Boulanger, the eminent 
French organist and composer. Choral 
singing in Boston does not, generally 
speaking, reach spectacular proportions. 
Several factors contribute, but an apa- 
thetic public is largely responsible. The 
Handel and Haydn Society, however, is 
able to summon enthusiastic support to 
the extent of filling Symphony Hall 
with an applausive audience, as in the 
case of its last performance of “The 
Messiah’, when it was assisted by an 
orchestra of fifty-five players and a 
quartet of well known soloists. There 
is every reason to believe that when 
Thompson Stone, conductor of the so- 
ciety, raises his baton for the opening 
measures of ‘Elijah’ in Symphony Hall, 
on the evening of March 23, a capacity 
audience will be there to hear and enjoy. 
The performance will constitute the 
society’s spring concert, at which time 
the soloists will be Emma Belden, so- 
prano, Gertrude Berggren, contralto, 
Donald Dame, tenor, and Walter Kid- 
der, bass. An orchestra of seventy-two 
members will give instrumental support. 


People’s Choral Union Rehearses Weekly 


Of different type but equally serious 
in purpose, the People’s Choral Union 
rehearses weekly under the baton of 
Stanley Hassell, now in his third year 
as conductor of the group. The Choral 
Union is not large; it possesses few 
professionally trained voices, but it is 
fulfilling the ideals set for it by Dr. 
Frank Damrosch who conducted its first 
singing class forty-three years ago. Its 
record of forty-two concerts in Sym- 
phony Hall, twenty-one concerts in Jor- 
dan Hall and incidental performances 
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over radio and in Greater Boston is 
enviable. For its spring performances 
the group is preparing the ‘Ballad for 
Americans’ by Earl Robinson and ‘Sam. 
son’ by Handel. 

In common with other cities of its 
size, Boston possesses several clubs of 
women dedicated to the furtherance of 
good music. It is regrettable that one 
of the oldest, the MacDowell Club, 
should have been obliged to suspend its 
activity for this season. It has had a 
long and honorable career and doubtless 
will again function with its old time 
vigor. The Music Lovers’ Club, Mrs. 
J. Arthur Snyder president; the Chro- 
matic Club, Mrs. Charles H. Flood 
president ; and the Musical Guild of Bos- 
ton, Mrs. L. L. H. Johnson president, 
are each making wholesome contribu- 
tions to the musical life of the city. 
Each sponsors programs upon which 
talented young people appear, and there 
are various subsidiary activities such 
as small group meetings and round table 
discussions. The writer will speak on 
the subject “Do you listen to music or 
do you hear it?” at the February meet- 
ing of the Musical Guild. 

For the thirteenth consecutive year, 
the Boston Morning Musicales are 
bringing top flight artists to Boston for 
concerts at 11:30 A.M. once a month in 
the ballroom of the Hotel Statler. This 
is a philanthropic enterprise whereby 
the Boston School of Occupational 
Therapy benefits. The enegetic chair- 
man is Mrs. John W. Myers and her 
co-chairmen are Mesdames A. Barr 
Comstock, John A. Greene, Theodore 
T. Whitney, Jr., H. Parker Whitting- 
ton and Harriet A. Robeson. The re- 
maining concerts of this series will be 
given by Lotte Lehmann, Feb. 12 and 
John Charles Thomas, March 5. 

A new gift to the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts which will influence fu- 
ture programs centering at the Hatch 
Memorial Shell on the Esplanade is that 
of a Hammond Organ, presented by 
former Gov. Alvin T. Fuller. Arthur 
Fiedler, founder and conductor of the 
Esplanade Concerts now housed in this 
beautiful shell, was in charge of the 
unique dedicatory program on Christ- 
mas eve. It is Mr. Fuller’s intention to 
provide a permanent organist and pos- 
sibly a soloist one day a week for con- 
certs during the warm weather when 
the shell is not otherwise in use. The 
dedicatory numbers on Christmas eve 
were played by Wilfred Trembly. 

This new instrument will be a distinct 
addition to the Esplanade Concerts 
which follow the regular indoor season 
of formal symphony concerts and less 
formal “Pops” concerts. 

In the new Hayden Memorial Hall 
connected with Boston University, the 
college orchestra conducted by Arthur 
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Grand Opera Association 
Plans Spring Season of 
Five Operas — Negotia- 
tions with Singers of Emi- 
nence in Progress—Sym- 
phony, with Adoption of 
Policy of Performing 
Novelties, Adds to Inter- 
est of Programs — Aug- 
ments Season with Series 
of Popular Concerts— 
Municipal Opera to Re- 
turn—Philharmonic, Lit- 
tle Symphony, Lecture 
Courses and OtherGroups 
Swell Forecast 


By Herpsert W. Cost 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Feb. 2. 


LTHOUGH the St. Louis Grand 
A Opera Association abandoned its 
brief season of opera in the Fall 
of 1940, it has redoubled its efforts to 
permanently establish grand opera as 
one of the fixed cultural assets of the 
city, by planning a Spring season in 
April, 1941. This season will consist of 
five operas, three of which will be given 
in the Opera House, ‘La Traviata’, 
April 16; ‘Don Giovanni’, April 19, 
‘Mignon’, April 23, concluding with the 
double bill of ‘I Pagliacci’ and ‘Caval- 
leria Rusticana’ in the convention hall, 
on April 26, 

As a result of the success of the three 
seasons presented by the Opera Asso- 
ciation, those civic minded gentlemen, 
who have been the backbone of the or- 
ganization, are convinced that grand 
opera has passed the experimental stage 
and should be a permanent fixture here, 
realizing that it is a great cultural and 
commercial asset to a great city. There 
will be no compromise by reason of the 
budget system, on which plan the opera 
is run, and only the finest casts avail- 
able for the particular works chosen 
will be heard in conjunction with the 
local chorus and an orchestra recruited 
from the ranks of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony. The company has accumulated a 
substantial amount of its own scenery 
and costumes, so that ultimately repeat 
performances of works already heard 
may be produced at less cost than the 
initial productions. 

Laszlo Halasz, who has been untiring 
since the inception of the opera plan, 
will again be in charge of the artistic 
and musical direction, assisted by 
Thomas Martin. Richard Rychtarik has 
again been engaged to design and con- 
struct the new scenery and stage sets. 
The stage department will be in the 
hands of Messrs. Stivanello and Libl. 


Negotiations Begun 

The management is now negotiating 
with singers of international reputa- 
tion for the principal roles and it is as- 
sured that casts will be quite up to the 
high standard of quality and balance 
that has characterized previous seasons. 
Local singers will be entrusted with 
roles of lesser importance. 

Walter W. Head is president and 
chairman of the executive board and all 
the officers are non-salaried with the 
exception of James C. Douglass, the 
newly-appointed business manager. 


James K. Vardaman, Jr., is the head of 
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the productions committee. The Asso- 
ciation offices are located in the Paul 
Brown Building. Patterned after the 
Opera Guild in New York, the St. 
Louis Grand Opera Guild will again 
function under the direction of Mrs. C. 
Edward Hermann as chairman. Assist- 
ing officers are: Mrs. Eric Bernays, 
Mrs. Henry Bry, Robert B. Smith and 
Mrs. Edgar Rombauer as _ vice-chair- 
men and Victor Cullin again as treas- 
urer. There will be a “paid” chorus of 
seventy-five and a local ballet of thirty, 
a major portion of whom have been 
active in the organization since its in- 
ception. Many of these accompanied 
Mr. Halasz to Havana, Cuba, last Fall 
and will again join him both there and 
in Mexico City, where a season is be- 
ing promoted. 

Entering its sixty-first season, the St. 
Louis Symphony takes its place among 
the first rank orchestras of the country. 
Celebrating his tenth year as conductor, 
Vladimir Golschmann continues to 
bring pleasure and growing inspiration 
with his skillful handling of the orches- 
tra and his fine discrimination in pro- 
gram arrangement. This season, Mr. 
Golschmann has adopted the policy of 
introducing one or more novelties or 
“first performances” on nearly every 
program. It has afforded the opportu- 
nity of hearing numerous works by con- 
temporary composers, American and 
European. The season of eighteen pairs 
of subscription concerts on Friday 
afternoons and Saturday nights has 
been augmented by a series of “Pop” 
concerts and the two series of Young 
People’s Concerts, one of which is for 
the pupils of local high schools, spon- 
sored by the Board of Education and 
the other for grade pupils which is 
sponsored by the Women’s Committee. 
The annual Pension Fund concert will 
take place Feb. 25, with Alec Temple- 
ton as soloist. 

Many great artists have appeared as 
soloists, including Rubinstein, Heifetz, 
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Schmitz, José Iturbi, Marjorie Law- 
rence and Sir Thomas Beecham and 
José Iturbi as visiting conductors. There 
remain five pairs of concerts during 
which time Corinne Frederick, pianist ; 
Joseph Szigeti, Nathan Milstein, and 
Igor Gorin will appear. During the cur- 





Strauss, St. Louis 


Oscar Johnson, President of the Symphony 
Society 


Scipione 
Concertmaster 
and Assistant 
Conductor of the 
St. Louis 
phony and First 
Violinist of the 
Guidi - Steindel 
Quartet 


Mrs. William Dee 
Becker, Chairman 
of the Women's 
Committee of the 
St. Louis 
phony 








Guidi, 


Sym- 


Sym- 





Juleo Pierlon 





Walter W. Head, President and Chairman 
of the Executive Board of the St. Louis 
Grand Opera Association 


rent month the orchestra has taken a 
short tour to Peoria and Decatur, IIl., 
Iowa City, Ia., and Columbia, Mo. Im- 
mediately after the close of the local 
season, the annual tour to the South will 
start with a concert in Memphis, Tenn., 
March 22, followed by appearances in 
Chattanooga and Knoxville, Tenn., At- 
(Continued on page 323) 





. Combs-Duval Studio 
Laszlo Halasz, Artistic and Musical Di- 
rector of the St. Louis Grand Opera 








Musical Auditorium: The Home of the Philharmonic 


By BLANCHE LEDERMAN 
KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 5. 


VALUATING musical resources 
K that have contributed to an excep- 

tionally full season, the accolade, 
without contest goes to Karl Krueger 
and the Kansas City Philharmonic for 
consistently high performance standard ; 
for additions of important contemporary 
music to the orchestral repertoire, and 
not least significant, production of opera 
which successfully augmented four sym- 
phonic series offered by the Orchestra 
Association. 

For the ten pairs of Thursday and 
Friday night concerts which are heard 
in Music Hall of the Municipal Audi- 
torium, Charles Schmelzer, manager of 
the orchestra, announced the following 
soloists: Mischa Elman; Robert Casa- 
desus; Guiomar Novaes; Elisabeth 
Rethberg ; Louise Meiszner; Anna Kas- 
kas; Lois Craft, harpist of the orches- 
tra, and Samuel Thaviu, concertmaster 
and associate conductor of the Philhar- 
monic. The four Sunday afternoon 
novelty concerts have Zlatko Balokovic, 
violinist, and Elsie Houston, Brazilian 
soprano, soloists. “Pop” concert solo- 
ists are Wiktor Labunski, pianist, and 
Harold Newton, violist of the orchestra. 
Other soloists for the concerts will be 
announced later. The Young People’s 
Series, in charge of Bertha Hornaday, 
are held in Music Hall and are planned 
for out of town as well as local students. 
Powell Groner continues as chairman of 
the board of trustees and Mrs. B. C. 
Christopher, Jr., president of the 
Women’s Committee. 

Two performances each of Opera In- 
time, Gluck’s ‘The Duped Cadi’ and 
Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘Secret of Suzanne’ and 
two of Humperdinck’s ‘Hansel and 
Gretel’, Karl Krueger, conducting, won 
praise from Philharmonic patrons. 


Further Tours Planned 


Mid-season and Spring tour will take 
the orchestra into Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Illinois and Missouri. For the fifth sea- 
son, the Philharmonic has been heard 
in a series of four evening and four 
Young People’s Matinees in Topeka, 
Kans., under the auspices of the Topeka 
Symphony Society. 

The thirty-fourth season of Fritschy 
Series include for the evening events: 
Artur Rubinstein; Zino Francescatti; 
Bjoerling; Busch and Serkin and Law- 
rence Tibbett. Three Sunday afternoon 
events include Alec Templeton; Argen- 
tinita and her group and Horowitz. 

The Thaviu String Quartet, spon- 
sored by the Kansas City Chamber 
Music Society, in their fifth year, con- 
tribute three programs through the 


season which are performed in Epper- 


son Hall. The personnel of the Quartet 
is: Samuel Thaviu and Sol Bobrov, vio- 
lins; Harold Newton, viola; Karl Fruh, 
‘cello. 

Collaborating with Karl Krueger, 
conductor of the Philharmonic, in his 
plans for the Young People’s Matinee 
Series is Mabelle Glenn, director of 
Public School music who outlines music 
appreciation lessons for elementary and 
high school pupils. An experiment for 
the last concert will include a special 
concert for high school students. The 
public school music pupils continue 
their activities in many civic, religious 
and community events. They also con- 
tributed to the programs of the National 
Christian Mission, the National General 
Assembly of the Episcopal Church, the 
Missouri State Teachers Association 
and the Jackson County Medical Soci- 
ety. Pupils from the elementary schools 
formed the “Gingerbread” Chorus for 
the Philharmonic opera, ‘Hansel and 
Gretel.’ 

Schools Contribute to Fare 

Important to the general welfare of 
the Conservatory of Music was the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Frank Laird Waller, 
new head of the voice department, and 
the appointment of Karl Krueger, con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic, as new pres- 
ident of the Conservatory. Mr. Krueger 
has inaugurated a training school for 
players of orchestral instruments, first- 
chair men of the Kansas City Philhar- 
monic Orchestra having been installed 
as faculty members of the Conservatory. 
Samuel Thaviu, concertmaster and as- 
sociate conductor of the Philharmonic, 
has been appointed head of the violin 
department and director of the Con- 
servatory Orchestra, Forrest Schulz 
having resigned that position after hav- 
ing served in that capacity for twenty- 
five years. Dr. Waller is assisting Mr. 
Krueger in the organization and direc- 
tion of a new Philharmonic Chorus of 
100 voices. The chorus is rehearsing 
works for chorus and orchestra to be 
performed later in the season with the 
Philharmonic. Stanley Deacon, member 
of the voice faculty and director of the 
Conservatory Chorus of 100 musicians, 
will present ‘Elijah’ for the annual 
Spring choral concert, in May. 

The Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority, in its 
twentieth season, has from proceeds de- 
rived from their Morning Musicales, 
offered over $20,000 in scholarship 
loans and gifts to talented young musi- 
cians. Four programs, of miscellaneous 
character, are presented at Edison Audi- 
torium. Nancy Terwilliger Crawford 
is president of the chapter. 

The Sigma Alpha Iota Sorority con- 
tinue their monthly Gallery programs 
at Atkins Auditorium of the Nelson 
Gallery. The chapter and the Mu Phi 
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Kansas City 


Philharmonic Produces Operas and 
Lists Prominent Soloists—Also Plans 
Annual Tour—Fritschy Series Con- 
tinues to Attract—Chamber Group 
Schedules Programs—Local Conser- 
vatory, University Music Depart- 
ment and the Orchestral Training 
School Augment Season—Clubs and 
Other Organizations Active 





Powell Groner, Charles Schmelzer, 

Chairman of the Manager of the 

Board of Trustees of Kansas City Philhar- 
the Philharmonic monic 





Nancy T. Crawford, 
President of Mu Phi 
Epsilon Sorority 


Mabelle Glenn, Di- 
rector of Kansas City 
School's Music 


Epsilon Sorority were co-hostesses of a 
musical given at the K. C. Conservatory 
in honor of Karl Krueger and Dr. 
Frank Waller. 

The University of Kansas City with 
Dr. Robert D. W. Adams, director, has 
introduced applied music, augmenting 
the course already offered. 

Gladys Cranston, faculty member of 
the Cranston School of Music, will pro- 
duce Mozart’s one-act opera, “The Im- 
presario’ in the Spring. The cast in- 
cludes Vivia Davis, Helen Osborne, 
Dwight Williams and Elliot Nathan. 

The Kansas City Guild of Music and 
Allied Arts Teachers present monthly 
student recitals at the University of 
Kansas City, Edison Hall and Atkins 
Hall. Officers are Russell Webber, 
president; Evaline Hartley, vice-presi- 
dent; Lucy Parrott, secretary; Mary 
Witters McNeal, treasurer; Virginia 
Tisdale Stroud, registrar. Remaining 
members are Lenore Anthony, Richard 
Canterbury, Gertrude Concannon, Dels- 
sohn Conway, Ottley Cranston, N. 
DeRubertis, Carl Douglas, Mrs. Hans 
Feil, Edna Forsythe, Joseph Harding, 
Lois Black Hunt, Myldrid Lyons, Cora 
Lyman, Gladys Cranston Sproul, Eva 
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Karl Krueger, Conductor of the Kansas City 
Philharmonic 





Samuel Thaviu, Associate Conductor of 
the Philharmonic and Concertmaster of 
the Thaviu String Quartet 
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Kansas City Musical Club 
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Pittsbur 


By J. Frep LIissFect 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Feb. 5. 


INCE the advent of Fritz Reiner to 

Pittsburgh and the subsequent ex- 
cellence of the Pittsburgh Symphony 
Society, the general tone in concerts has 
risen immeasurably. It seems that Mr. 
Reiner’s stimulus lurks everywhere 
about us and that other artists respond 
now fully to the greater demands of our 
improving audiences. 

The symphony season has been most 
encouraging in enthusiasm and attend- 
ance. Programs have included works by 
the Americans Samuel Barber, Walter 
Piston and Carpenter and by moderns 
such as Hindemith, Bartok and Weiner. 
Lesser known works of Riisager, Delius 
and Mahler were heard, and entire per- 
formances were dedicated to Tchaikov- 
sky, Wagner and Brahms. 

Soloists still to appear are Helen 
Traubel; Zino Francescatti; the assis- 
tant director and solo violist of the 
orchestra, Vladimir Bakaleinikoff; Mr. 
Kolberg, the concertmaster, and Ru- 
dolph Serkin. The Russian Ballet will 
give two performances with the orches- 
tra, and children’s concerts for the pub- 
lic schools, sponsored by the generous 
contribution of the Buhl Foundation, are 
to be heard in the various high schools, 
both Mr. Reiner and Bakaleinikoff di- 
recting. There will be no major work 
this season in which one of our larger 
choruses could collaborate. 

The Pittsburgh Orchestra Associa- 
tion, Mrs. William Thaw, Jr., president, 
founded to look after Pittsburgh’s or- 
chestral interests after the disbanding 
of the former orchestra under Emil 
Paur, is this year celebrating its twenty- 
fifth anniversary, bringing the Chicago 
Symphony, the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony, the Boston Symphony and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. The Phila- 
delphia players under Eugene Ormandy 
are still to be heard this Spring. May 
Beegle is manager of these concerts as 
well as of her star series in Syria 
Mosque. 

Miss Beegle’s season has Lawrence 
Tibbett for its February star; the 
Iturbis, in the role of duo-pianists, come 
in March; Lily Pons and the Koste- 
lanetz Orchestra and also James Melton 
and Bidu Sayao will be heard in April. 

Under Miss Beegle’s auspices, Leo- 
pold Stokowski and the All-American 
Youth Orchestra will also appear in 
Pittsburgh. 


Choirs Plan Spring Programs 


Of the major choirs, the Mendels- 
sohn Choir under Dr. Ernest Lunt has 
chosen Delius’s ‘Seadrift’ and _ the 
Brahms Requiem for its Spring concert. 
The Bach Choir, under J. Julius Baird, 
will perform Bach’s ‘St. Matthew’ Pas- 
sion in Holy Week with Harold Haugh 
as narrator; and a modern program in 
February to include all works written 
especially for this choir by Norman 
Lockwood, T. Carl Whitmer, Elizabeth 
Henderson, Harvey B. Gaul, Alfred 
Johnson and by Mr. Baird. Mr. Baird’s 
work is written for chorus and a solo 
dancer and titled, ‘Salome and Herod’. 
Grace Lunt will appear in it. The Bach 
Choir has had several out-of-town en- 
gagements in Washington. and New 
Castle, Pa. It also appeared at the Pitts- 
burgh Masonic Temple for its Christ- 
mas program. 





Mrs. H. Alan Floyd, 
President of the 
Tuesday Musical Club 





John J. Baird, Con- 
ductor of the Bach 
Choir 


Eminent 


Edward Specter, Manager 


of the Symphony 


The sixty-three-year-old Art Society 
has again announced prizes for original 
composition among composers of Alle- 
ghany County to be awarded at the 
annual meeting of the society in May. 
Six important recitals occur during the 
season under the auspices of the group 
and its beloved president, Dr. Thomas 
Arbuthnot. Soloists yet to appear in- 
clude the Belgium Piano-String Quartet 
and Jan Kiepura. An important spe- 
cialist will lecture on the windows of 
the Heinz Chapel at the University of 
Pittsburgh, some time in April. 

Activities at the Young Men and 
Women’s Hebrew Association still cen- 
ter about the newcomers in the music 
world, this auditorium being the testing 
ground for new talent with which Pitts- 
burgh is still unacquainted. Roland 
Gundry, violinist, and the Coolidge 
String Quartet complete this year’s of- 
ferings, and there will be a concert by 
the choral group under Harvey B. Gaul, 
presenting as always some young deserv- 
ing local artist. The musical lectures at 
the “Y” have remained for fifteen years 
under the direction of J. Fred Lissfelt. 


Pittsburgh Opera Society Is Formed 


The most enterprising of younger 
groups are now the singers who have 
banded together and organized the Pitts- 
burgh Opera Society, under the able di- 
rection of Vladimir Bakaleinikoff. It 
recently gave an informal performance 
of Bach’s ‘Bauern-cantata’, and contem- 
plates a two-night production of Tchai- 
kovsky’s ‘Eugen Onegin’ in April. 

On the lighter side we still boast of 
our “Savoyards” directed by Harvey B. 
Gaul, who chose ‘Pinafore’, “The Sor- 
cerer’, and ‘Iolanthe’ for this winter’s 
study. Large audiences patronize these 
performances in the Twentieth Century 
Club. 

The Irene Kaufmann Settlement’s mu- 
sic department has recently extended its 
activities and has invited the community 
to a series of twelve lecture-recitals on 
various leading composers from Bach to 
contemporaries to be given by twelve 
prominent local lecturers and musical 
leaders. 
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Symphony Under Reiner a Stimulus 

to Musical Life of City—Ballet and 
Soloists 
Heard — Orchestra 
Brings Chicago, New York-Phil- 
harmonic, Boston and Philadelphia 
Orchestras — New Opera Society 
Formed—Concert Courses, Clubs, 
Chamber Ensembles Contribute to 
Musical Activity 





Remain to Be 
Association 





Bachrach 


Mrs. William Thaw, Jr., 
President of the Pittsburgh 
Orchestra Association 





May Beegle, Manager of Concert Series 
in Pittsburgh 


Victor Saudek’s Little Symphony re- 
mains the drawing card for Hotel 
Schenley Lawn concerts and during the 
winter does service for the ‘““Savoyards” 
and the Opera Society. 

With great regret Pittsburgh said 
farewell to Dr. Will Earhart who re- 
tired as head of the music in Pitts- 
burgh’s public schools in September. No 
successor has appeared, for Dr. Ear- 
hart’s service to the community was so 
vast that school powers hesitate to name 
another. Carnegie Tech, Duquesne Uni- 
versity and the University of Pittsburgh 
all now maintain an important music 
department, Duquesne having included 
in its orientation course special music 
lectures. 

The In and About Pittsburgh Music 
Educators Club is promoting the un- 
usual in educational music, introducing 
Maurice Dumesnil for South American 
Folk Music, Aaron Copland for Radio 
and Film Music, and two special pro- 
grams for contemporary writers and for 
the Pittsburgh public school singers and 
players. 





Fritz Reiner, 
Assistant Conductor of the Pittsburgh Symphony, Reveal 
That They Are in Complete Agreement 





Conductor, and Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, 


The New Friends of Music are now 
in their third year and have firmly estab- 
lished themselves as purveyors to the 
musician. The Busch String Quartet in 
a Beethoven program and Lotte Leh- 
mann in Schumann and Beethoven song 
cycles and Lieder by Hugo Wolf will 
complete their excellent programs, 

The Tuesday Musical Club remains 
the helper for young American musi- 
cians following the lead of the Federa- 
tion of Musical Clubs. The pianist and 
composer’s forum still flourishes and 
may now be rated as among the impor- 
tant contributions of the club to civic 
interest. Mildred Gardner is the able 
leader of the composers. 

A piano recital by Walter Schoene- 
weiss, pupil of Carl Friedberg at Juil- 
liard School, is the only announced con- 
cert among the many which come in the 
early spring by younger aspirants for 
honors in the concert field. 





New Mary Howe Work Played 


‘Stars’, for orchestra, a composition 
by Mary Howe, was to be played on tour 
during January and February by the 
National Symphony under Hans Kind- 
ler as far north as Portland, Me., and 
south to West Virginia. It was recently 
heard in the piano version in New York 
when Miksa Merson, Hungarian pian- 
ist, played it at his Town Hall recital 
on Jan. 4. On Jan. 11 the work was 
played in Scarsdale, N. Y., by Quinto 
Maganini and a chamber orchestra in 
the Junior Concert Series. It is re- 
corded by his organization for New 
Music Recordings. 





Ellen Ballon Plays With Band at 
West Point 

Ellen Ballon, pianist, performed the 
Tchaikovsky B Minor Concerto when 
she appeared as soloist with the Sym- 
phonic Band of the United States Mili- 
tary Academy, under the direction of 
Captain Francis E. Resta, at West 
Point, on Jan. 26. This marked Miss 
Ballon’s first appearance as soloist with 
a military band in this country. 









By Isape. Morse JONES 
LOS ANGELES, Feb. 5. 


OMPETITION, ambition and the 
spirit of adventure permeates the 
musical air we breathe at the top 

of the Winter season in Southern Cali- 
fornia. The sound of orchestra, new 
and old, dominates. The Philharmonic, 
having moved back to the Philharmonic 
Auditorium, is now a foil for guest con- 
ductors. Several have signified their 
intentions toward permanent residence 
in the Summer to come, and longer, if 
urged. Choral groups are just begin- 
ning to raise their voices, having post- 
poned concerts and there is no Winter 
opera except the travelling San Carlo 
and the active reading clubs, Euterpe 
and Hollywood, led by Ben Edwards 
and Leon Rains. 

The government is taking a larger 
part of musical attention than ever be- 
fore with nationally known concert solo- 
ists appearing with the Southern Cali- 
fornia WPA Orchestra, James Sample, 
conductor, and the formation of a Na- 
tional Youth Orchestra here. Alexander 
Steinert, | composer-conductor, was 
chosen to head the NYA organization 
by the founder, Leopold Stokowski, who 
is giving his blessing with a coast- 
to-coast broadcast from Hollywood. 


Guests Awaken Interest 
The musical life is generated by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, the backbone. 
When we enjoy the excitements of 
guest conductors, Southern California 
finds its cultural activities the focal 





L. E. Behymer, Who Manages California 
Appearances of Visiting Artists 
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One of the Music Statues at the Entrance 
to the Hollywood Bowl 





point for campaigns, plots, cliques and 
demonstration concerts. But guest con- 
ductors do draw single seat sales and 
from now on until the end of the sea- 
son, Friday, March 28, they will prevail. 

Igor Stravinsky, probably our most 
distinguished recent arrival making his 
home in Los Angeles, conducts the 
Philharmonic Feb. 13 and 14 in his new 
symphony, comissioned by the Chicago 
Jubilee, and takes the orchestra to San 
Diego on the 18th. He has taken an 
automobile tour over California under 
the direction of his friend, the famous 
Russian choreographer, Adolph Bolm, 
and now finds himself very much at 
home here although he is rarely seen at 
Hollywood gatherings, unless it is at 
the Edward G. Robinson’s, where he 
enjoys both the host and his collection 
of Picassos. 

Henry Svedrofsky, a member of the 
first stand violinist-pair in the Philhar- 
monic since its founding, is assistant 
conductor and will conduct broadcasts 
Feb. 6, March 6 and 20. 

The Children’s Concerts sponsored by 
the Philharmonic Women’s Committee 
of which Mrs. Cecil Frankel has been 
chairman for sixteen years, will vary 
their program with Louis Gruenberg’s 
‘Jack and the Beanstalk’, Feb. 22, in the 
Philharmonic Auditorium, and Mr. 
Gruenberg, who has just completed a 
motion-picture score for the producer- 
director Albert Lewyn, will be on hand 
for the performance. Junior Programs, 
Inc., are bringing it out. Albert Coates 
will present the last Children’s concert 
March 15, 

The orchestra season which had a 
never-to-be-forgotten start this year 
under Bruno Walter, will continue Feb. 
27 and 28 with Sir Thomas Beecham. 
Philharmonic audiences are to choose 
the program from several he submitted. 
Sir Thomas made his social advent dur- 
ing the holidays from a dude ranch in 
Arizona, landing in Beverly Hills in an 
expansive mood and exuberant spirits 
and giving out an interview deploring 
the state of film music in particular and 
recorded music in general. Hollywood 
is prepared to prove to him that it is 
English sound-reproducing that must be 
at fault, when he declares that he hears 
no overtones in mechanized sound. 


McArthur to Conduct 


Edwin McArthur, of course, will con- 
duct for soloist Kirsten Flagstad March 
13 and 14. He is the only American- 
born conductor on the list. The other 
soloist of the season is Josef Szigeti, 
who plays a violin concerto with Georg 
Szell conducting for the last pair, 
March 27 and 28. 

It is expected that the National Youth 


Los Angeles Philharmonic Is 
Backbone of Musical Life 
—Guest Conductors and 
Visiting Soloists Enrich 
Season—WPA Orchestra 
and Choral Groups Ac- 
tive—Junior Symphony 
and Janssen Programs 
Add to Fare—National 
Federation of Music 
Clubs Prepares Biennial 
Convention, Which Will 
Sponsor Many Major 
Events 
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Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish, Manager of 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic 


Administration concerts to be conducted 
by Alexander Steinert, the Boston-born 
composer-conductor who came to Holly- 
wood when his friend George Gershwin 
lived here and conducted his ‘Porgy and 
Bess,’ will be given for young people 
in public school auditoriums. Concerts 
bi-monthly are anticipated. The Youth 
Orchestra is not a new idea brought 
west by Mr. Stokowski. Ilya Bronson, 
for many years the first ’cellist of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, founded a 
study orchestra here almost twenty years 
ago and it is still flourishing and fur- 
nishing players to the Philharmonic, the 
Kansas City Symphony and smaller or- 
ganizations all over Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Peter Meremblum’s California Junior 
Symphony, which appeared to advantage 
in the Heifetz-Paramount film, ‘They 
Shall Have Music’, is taking occasional 
bus tours in the State. Bakersfield had 
them up, 105 of them, and they played 
four concerts in two days for crowded 
auditoriums of school-children. Clare- 
mont Colleges had them up for a con- 
cert in Bridges Hall and the University 
of California on Westwood Campus has 
invited Meremblum and his prodigies to 
give a concert there late this month. 

The Werner Janssen concerts in the 
Wilshire-Ebell started on Sunday night, 
Jan 26, with the American-born conduc- 
tor presenting a little symphony or- 
chestra of less than forty in a specially 
designed ply-wood shell which set it 
off, acoustically speaking. His pro- 





grams of Feb. 16 and March 16, will 
carry out his avowed intention of build- 


ing concert-lists for orchestra “with 
accent on the classics and an ear to the 
future.” 

Await Club Meeting 

All Southern California is anticipat- 
ing the biennial meeting of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs June 18 to 
25 in Los Angeles. The last meeting 
on this coast was held in San Francisco 
in 1931. This city has not entertained 
the Federation since 1915. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce and a committee of 
prominent citizens will co-operate with 
the Federation officers in making this 
meeting expressive of true California 
hospitality. 

Grace Widner Mabee, local chairman 
of the biennial, Abbie Norton Jamison, 
vice-president at large of the State 
Federation, Mrs. Hugh A. Patterson, 
national board member of the executive 
committee of ten, are working on the 
program and are in constant touch with 
Convention Program Chairman, Mrs. 
H. Carroll Day. 

At least 10,000 musicians and mem- 
bers of music clubs are expected at this 
twenty-second biennial. The Spanish 
influence of the Southwest will have 
sway on the day of Inter-American 
music when Guiomar Novaes, South 
American pianist, and Bidu Sayao, so- 
prano, will be presented. Leo Carillo 
has been asked to be master of cere- 
monies for the Federation banquet. He 
is a native son with all the Latin- 
American graces and, while it is regret- 
able that he cannot ride his palomino 
into the dining room, his stories and ac- 
cent have the true Western flavor. 

Dr. John Warren Erb of the national 
biennial committee heads a local group 
of Mrs. Alice Coleman Batchelder, 
chairman of the Pasadena Chamber 
Music Society, Bruno David Ussher and 
Isabel Jones, who are planning a Sun- 
day afternoon program of chamber 
music and discussion of possible cham- 
ber music programs for music clubs, in 
the Pasadena Playhouse. On Junior 
Day, June 21, the tentative plans call 
for a nationally known young people’s 
orchestra and a celebrated soloist, who 
have appeared together in motion- 
pictures. 

Hollywood Bowl will be used for a 
mammoth motion-picture presentation 
arranged for the visitors under the di- 
rection of Grace Widney Mabee, na- 
tional chairman of that division. These 
are the present features planned to be 
different. Of course the choirs and 
young artists’ contest and nationally 
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Bathers Enjoy the Water in the Environs of San Francisco 


Symphony Strikes New 
High in Attendance— 
Art Commission Series 
Continues in Popularity 
Sponsoring Orchestra and 
Concert Events — San 
Carlo Opera Plans Pro- 
ductions in English-— 
Chamber Organizations 
Offer Rich Fare and Lo- 
cal Clubs List Attractions 


By Marsory M. FisHer 
SAN FRANCISCO., Feb. 5. 
SEASON which has broken all 
A precedents by striking a new high 
in symphony ticket sales and a 
new low in concert attendance now ap- 
proaches its midway point. Whether all 
of the attractions now scheduled will 
actually be presented will, of course, de- 
pend upon the national and internation- 

al trend. 

To explain the shift from solo attrac- 
tions to symphony, one may rightly 
claim newly developed musical discrimi- 
nation on the part of music lovers. And 
unless touring artists become aware that 
San Francisco auditors get their fill of 
cheap, banal stuff by turning a knob in- 
stead of handing over dollars, the 
chances are that impresarios are going 
far into the red. For if you ask the man 
or woman in the street for opinion on 
the reason for such poor attendance at 
the recitals, the answer, almost infal- 
libly, is ‘Look at what they are giving 
us !” 

A much more cheerful view is to be 
found in looking at what the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony is giving us. But to 
credit only the musical fare for the 
record breaking ticket sales would be 
to belittle the incessant work of Leonora 
Armby and Howard Skinner who are 
not one whit less responsible for the 
upturn in symphonic affairs than are 
Pierre Monteux’s programs and the or- 
chestra’s excellent performances. 


Students’ Interest Increased 


As president of the Musical Associa- 
tion and its artistic director, Mrs. Arms- 
by, has made the symphony her personal 
hobby: a hobby to which she devotes 
about eighteen hours a day. As business 
manager, Mr. Skinner has been ex- 


tion 
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Gaetano Merola, General Director of the 
San Francisco Opera Company 


traordinarily successful in wakening the 
interest of college students and in sell- 
ing blocks of seats to high school and 
private school groups. There are not 
enough boxes in the War Memorial 
Opera House to meet the demand of fra- 
ternities and sororities for boxes for 
the Saturday night concerts. 

The question of having or not having 
soloists for the symphony concerts was 
amicably adjusted by a compromise. 
Half of the season’s programs have 
guest artists, half are purely symphonic. 
Each program is presented twice in the 
War Memorial Opera House: once on 
Friday afternoons at 2:30 and again on 
Saturday night at half price. Because 
of the price differential, the S.R.O. sign 
is most frequently used on Saturday 
night. ; 

Because Rachmaninoff has proved the 
greatest box-office attraction among 
symphony soloists engaged during past 
years, he was engaged for two pair of 
concerts, as noted on the following sched- 
ule of concerts yet to come: Rachmani- 
noff, soloist, Feb. 7-8 and;14-15 ; Orches- 
tral program, Feb. 21-22; Dorothy May- 
nor, soloist, March 14-15; Orchestral 
program, March 28-29; Orchestral pro- 
gram; April 4-5; Jose Iturbi, soloist, 
April 18-19. 

As every one must know by now, San 
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Francisco voted tax money to support 
its symphony several seasons ago. This 
tax money is handled by the Art Com- 
mission which presents a popular series 
of symphony and ballet programs. The 
concerts are given in the vast Civic 
Auditorium and the ballets are staged 
in the Opera House with the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony in the orchestra pit. 
Joseph S. Dyer is secretary-manager for 
the Art Commission while Emmet 
Haydn heads its music committee. 

The Art Commission series which op- 
ened in January with Barbirolli as guest 
conductor will present the symphony un- 
der Pierre Monteux on March 4 with 
Alexander Brailowsky as guest pianist; 
Kirsten Flagstad as soloist with Edwin 
McArthur as guest conductor on March 
21; Yehudi Menuhin as soloist with 
Mr. Monteux on April 15. 


Symphony Makes Recordings 


For the first time since the regime 
of Alfred Hertz the San Francisco Sym- 
phony is now (or soon will be) heard 
on Victor records. The contract for 
recording was signed last May and the 
actual recording done in January. Vic- 
tor sent a staff and instruments to this 
city to make the cuttings. 

Opera, at this time of year, means the 
San Carlo Company which moves into 
the War Memorial Opera House March 
10 for a two week stay. Sixteen per- 
formances are scheduled: presenting the 
favorites of the Italian repertoire. Origi- 
nal announcements promised some of 
them would be given in English. But 
we can’t be sure until we hear them! 

This is the period when the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Company’s plans are known 
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only to Gaetano Merola, its general di- 
rector. But not even he knows all that 
will be included in the 1941 season. At 
time of writing he and Manager Paul 
Posz are in New York and their nego- 
tiations must be confirmed by President 
Robert Watt Miller of the Opera Asso- 
ciation before definite announcements 
can be made. 

San Francisco has never been so rich 
in chamber music as this season. At the 
present moment we have the San Fran- 
cisco String Quartet, the San Francisco 
Trio, the Music Lovers Society, and a 
violin and piano sonata team. Within 
a week or two the Wind Instrument 
Ensemble will begin its activities. 

The Quartet, with Mrs. Edith de Lee 
as its manager, is comprised of Naoum 
Blinder, Eugene Heyes, Ferenc Molnar 
and Willem Dehe. It is sponsored by a 
group of patrons who contribute suffi- 
cient guarantee for two series of con- 
certs—one in the private homes of and 
for the sponsors, the other, a repeat con- 
cert in the Veterans Auditorium at popu- 
lar prices. This year artists have added 
variety to the programs and attractive- 
ness to the boxoffice. Remaining con- 
certs in the down town series are sched- 
uled for March 7 and April 30. 

Alice Morini, pianist, William Wolski, 
violinist, and Boris Blinder, ’cellist, com- 
prise the trio which is now in its sec- 
ond season at the Community Playhouse. 
Its third and last concert is due April 2. 

Musical adventures of rare interest 
are proffered by the Music Lovers So- 
ciety which persistently departs from the 
traditional and conventional in building 
its programs. Concerts are announced 
for Feb. 18 and April 8 in the Commu- 
nity Playhouse and members of the 
group include Margaret Tilly, pianist 
and founder of the Society; Merrill 
Jordan, flutist; Frank Houser, violinist ; 
Lucien Mitchell, violist; and Herman 
Reinberg, ‘cellist. Guest artist for April 
8 will be Radiana Pazmor, contralto. 

Henry Temianka and Maxim Scha- 
piro are midway in their Sonata Cycle 
series of programs in the Community 
Playhouse, a series in which they are 
presenting a living history of violin and 
piano sonatas ranging from Bach to 
Piston. Their forthcoming concerts are 
dated for Feb. 12, March 12 and April 
9. The programs will be devoted in turn 
to Brahms and Grieg; Fauré, Franck 
and Debussy; Milhaud, Hindemith, 
Piston and Medtner. 

Henry Woempner, flutist, heads the 
Wind Instrument Ensemble comprising 
the first chair men of the San Francisco 
Symphony, for which Pierre Monteux 
acts as artistic director. That they 
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José Iturbi, Conductor of the 
Rochester Philharmonic 


By Mary Ertz WILL 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., Feb. 5. 


HE music season is now in full 
swing, and a very successful one 
it is too. The Rochester Civic 
Music Association’s presentation of the 
two concert series at the Eastman The- 
atre, the Rochester Philharmonic series, 
and the Rochester Civic Orchestra series 
are all being well attended, better in 
fact than ever before. 
The remaining events on the East- 
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man Concert Series are Puccini’s 
‘Tosca’ with the following visiting 
artists: Dusolina Giannini, soprano; 


Armand Tokatyan, tenor, and Joseph 
Royer, baritone. Guy Fraser Harrison 
will conduct the Rochester Civic Or- 
chestra, and supporting singers will be 
local talent. This is on Feb. 7. On 
Feb. 21, Georges Enesco, violinist, on 
March 13, the Monte Carlo Ballet 
Russe, and on March 21 Lotte Lehmann, 
soprano. 

The remainder of the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic season includes a concert on 
Feb. 13, José Iturbi, conductor, with 
Rose Pauly as soloist; a concert on 
Feb. 27 with Mr. Harrison conducting ; 
on March 5, Mr. Iturbi conducting, and 
Zino Francescatti, soloist; and on 
March 27, with Mr. Iturbi conducting, 
and four pianists playing the Bach 
Concerto for four pianos, Harold 
Bauer, Eugene List, Rudolph Ganz and 
Charles Naegele. In between the last 
two concerts, the orchestra goes on its 
second tour of the season. The Phil- 


harmonic, Mr. Iturbi conducting, plays 
at Columbus, Ohio, on March 6, with 
a concert in the afternoon for children, 
given by the Rochester Civic, conducted 
by Mr. Harrison. 


The evening concert 
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Memorial Art Gallery on the 
Old Campus, University 
of Rochester 


muni Arthur M. See, Manager of 
the Philharmonic 


presents Amparo Iturbi, in a Mozart 
piano concerto. The next stop is Hunt- 
ington, W. Virginia, where Mr. Iturbi 
conducts the Philharmonic at Marshall 


College. Then Mr. Iturbi conducts the 
Philharmonic at Raleigh, N. C., at 
Charleston, S. C., Greenville, S. C., 


Charlotte, N. C., Norfolk, Va., Hamp- 
ton, Va., at Hampton Institute; Wil- 


mington, Del., where Mr. Harrison 
conducts the Rochester Civic in the 
afternoon, and Mr. Iturbi the Phil- 


harmonic in the evening; Harrisburg, 
Pa., where Mr. Iturbi both conducts 
and plays. And so home for the clos- 
ing concert at the Eastman Theatre on 
March 27, 

Chamber Music Forecast 

The Kilbourn Hall chamber music 
series presented by the Eastman School 
of Music has three more recitals to 
come: Eileen Malone, harpist, and as- 
sisting artist, Feb. 25, Yves Tinayre, 
tenor, March 11, and Nicholas Kon- 
raty, baritone and George McNabb, 
pianist, April 1. 

The postponement of the American 
Composers’ symposium usually held by 
Dr. Howard Hanson in October, to a 
January date, has rather shortened the 
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By E.uis KENNEDY BALDWIN 
UTICA, N. Y., Feb. 5. 
RCHESTRAL music and choral 
O work will feature the year 1941 
in Utica musical circles as the 
program for the next twelve months 
starts to unfold. 

In addition to three scheduled concerts 
by the Utica Civic Orchestra, a sym- 
phony of seventy musicians, the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra directed by Eugene 
Ormandy and sponsored locally by Ro- 
land E. Chesley will play March 6, and 
the Cleveland Orchestra conducted by 
Artur Rodzinski and sponsored by the 
B Sharp Musical Club will be heard 
March 19. 

The local symphony on April 23 and 


season for the American Composers’ 
series. The usual schedule is the sym- 
posium in October, the Eastman School 
student recitals of American music in 
March, the Festival in April, and the 
making of recordings by Dr. Hanson 
and the Rochester Civic Orchestra, in 
May. 


The festival will open on Monday, 
April 28, and include Friday, May 2, 
the ballet evening, which is the high- 
light of the week. On Monday even- 
ing, at the Eastman Theatre the East- 
man School Senior Symphony will pre- 
sent a program of American music, as- 
sisted by the Eastman School Choir. 
On Tuesday evening, the Eastman 
School Little Symphony will present a 
program in Kilbourn Hall, Wednesday 
evening is still open, with possibly a 
soloist to be announced later; Thursday 
evening, Dr. Hanson conducts the 
Rochester Philharmonic in an orches- 
tral program, which Dr. Hanson is not 
ready to announce yet, and on Friday 
evening a series of ballets will be pre- 
sented, with choreography by Thelma 
Biracree, and the Rochester Civic Or- 
chestra, conducted by Dr. Hanson. The 
ballets will include “Miss Sally’s Party” 
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May 21 will be led by Berrian R. Shute, 
who will conduct the orchestra and the 
Civic Chorus in joint concerts. Chesley 
will bring Nelson Eddy in a recital 
March 21 to conclude his course at the 
Stanley Theater. 

The Bach Choir of Grace Church 
plans to present the Bach Mass in B 
Minor late in the Spring directed by 
Laurence Slater. Kiwanis Club under 
the direction of George Wald will con- 
duct this Fall its annual songfest which 
last year resulted in a male chorus of 
400 voices made up of singing units in 
the Mohawk Valley uniting for one pro- 
gram of song. Other choral organiza- 
tions planning concerts include the Phil- 



























Dr. Howard Hanson, Director of the Eastman 
School of Music 
by William Grant Still, a first per- 
formance; “Choreographic Sketches” 
by Russell Baum, a first performance; 
“Deep Forest” by Mabel Daniels, a 
first ballet performance (the music has 
been presented previously on an Ameri- 
can Composers’ program), a_ ballet 
performance of “The Pleasure Dome of 
Kubla Khan” by Charles Griffes, and 
“Circus Days” by Deems Taylor. 
The University of Rochester Glee 
Club, Arthur Whittemore, conductor, 
will make its annual tour in March, and 
return for the home campus concert 
toward the end of the month. 
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harmonic Society, the Kolka Filaretow, 
the Lutnia Ladies Choir, the Utica 
Maennerchor, and the Knights of Col- 
umbus Glee Club. 

The Civic Musical Society, with more 
than 1,000 members, is enjoying its 
ninth year carrying out the three-fold 
program of the organization. The so- 
ciety supports the symphony, the Civic 
Chorus and the Civic Band led by Wil- 
liam P. Schueler. Harry R. Gosling is 
president with a staff of eighteen direc- 
tors headed by Miles W. Jones. Thomas 
S. Kernan is vice-president, Mrs. Mark 
Barlow, corresponding secretary and J. 
Alfred Glenn, treasurer. 

Club Work Continues 

B Sharp Club activities go forward 
under the direction of Margaret Griffith, 
president. Associated with her on her 
staff are these officers: first vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Fred J. MacMackin; second 
vice-president, Mrs. C. Lloyd Fague; 
third vice-president, Mrs. A. S. Evans; 
recording secretary, Mrs. James A. 
Smith; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Chester Gurley; treasurer, Mrs. Ken- 
neth Denton; assistant treasurer, Helen 
Ehlinger and librarian, Mrs. Pirnie 
Pritchard. 

In addition to the public concerts 
sponsored by the club the organization 
has conducted a series of afternoon re- 
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Dimitri Mitropoulos, Conductor of the 
Minneapolis Symphony 


By JOHN K. SHERMAN 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 5. 


HE size of the Minneapolis Sym- 

| phony audience keeps pace with 

its increasing enthusiasm, as the 

fame of Dimitri Mitropoulos, its con- 
ductor, spreads. 

The series of eighteen regular Fri- 
day night concerts in Northrop Audi- 
torium on the University of Minnesota 
campus is drawing an_ increasing 
patronage, not only from the Twin 
Cities but from many points of the 
Northwest. Many in the audience drive 
long distances to hear the orchestra, 
now at the peak of its powers. 


Innovation Created 

Arthur J. Gaines, manager, has in- 
troduced an innovation in Sunday 
“Twilight Concerts” which is creating 
an entirely new audience for the orches- 
tra. These concerts are especially de- 
signed to attract employees of local 
firms and industries; low prices and 
convenience in securing tickets have 
produced sold-out houses so far. 

There are six of these “Twilight” 
affairs, five extra concerts and three 
young people’s concerts, in addition to 
the regular eighteen Friday nights. 
The first two extras were pre-season 
appearances of the’ Original Ballet 
Russe company. 

Of the eighteen soloists engaged for 
the season, seven are yet to be heard. 
Rudolf Serkin, Gaspar Cassad6, Na- 
than Milstein, Dorothy Maynor and 
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Ezio Pinza will be heard in the regular 
series, and Grace Moore and Alec 
Templeton will appear at extra con- 
certs in the Spring. On April 10 will 
be heard Brahms’s ‘Requiem’ with the 
collaboration of a massed Twin Cities 
choir. 

Three tours are on the Symphony’s 


St. Paul 


Schubert and Orpheus Clubs 
Sponsor Music Events—Col- 
lege Musicians Give Series of 
Concerts—St. Paul Civic Opera 
to Offer ‘Martha’—High School 
Bands and Orchestras Active 
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By Myron McMILLAN 


ST. PAUL, Feb 5. 
HE efforts of the Schubert Club in 
St. Paul, under the able direction 
of Mrs. W. R. Raudenbush, are pointed 
toward helping young, worthy musi- 
cians. Their program is made up of ten 
student section meetings on which ap- 
pear those who are qualified. They also 
have a series of tryouts for Schubert 
Club Scholarships and the winners ap- 
pear in special concerts. In addition, 
they have a series of Artists’ Concerts 
for Schubert Club members. 

The Orpheus Club gives two concerts 
this season under the direction of Ed- 
win Amundson. 

Too much cannot be said for the fine 
musical work of our colleges. Carl Jen- 
sen of Macalester this year has the 
largest number of students ever enrolled. 
His chorus and musicians give a series 
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Symphony Under Mitropoulos at Peak of Its 
Artistry — Draws Increasing Audiences — In- 
augurates “Twilight” Concerts—Seven Soloists 
Remain to Be Heard—University Artists and 
Fine Arts Courses and Thursday Musical Spon-. 


schedule—the first a brief one to North- 
field (home of the St. Olaf Lutheran 
choir), the second taking it on a four 
weeks’ journey through the middle- 
west and south, the third a Spring 
jaunt through Wisconsin and up to 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Mr. Mitropoulos’s engagement as 
guest conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony has given us op- 
portunity to hear three guest conductors 
—lIgor Stravinsky in a program devoted 
to his own works, Bruno Walter in a 
program of German classics, and Ed- 
win McArthur, in combination with 
Kirsten Flagstad. 

Artists Course Outstanding 

The University Artists Course, man- 
aged by Mrs. Carlyle Scott, continues to 
be the outstanding recital series, this 
season featuring Paul Robeson, Helen 


of concerts and are making an enviable 
reputation for excellent performances. 

Hamline University is fortunate in 
having an outstanding department of 
music. The University has every reason 
to be proud of its choruses and soloists 
under the supervision of John M. Kuy- 
pers. The Hamline Choir is one of the 
regular radio features on our big 
broadcasting stations. 

The St. Paul Civic Opera Associa- 
tion, after a very successful season, con- 
tinues producing lighter operas. ‘Naugh- 
ty Marietta’ was a sellout in October. 
‘The Vagabond King’ by Rudolph Friml 
was given the first three days of the 
St. Paul Winter Carnival, February 1, 2, 
3. ‘Martha’ will be presented in April. 
The public have taken tremendous in- 
terest in the Civic Opera. 

The Civic Opera having become 
firmly established, it is possible that 
next year will see a revival of several 
of our well known grand operas. Leo 
Kopp, conductor from the Chicago 
Opera Company, is the musical director, 
and Phil Fein, stage manager of the 
same company, is in charge of produc- 
tion. 

The “Pop” Concerts were given again 
for five weeks last Summer. Leo Kopp 
conducted the Symphony of seventy-five 
men and the Civic Opera chorus of fifty 
with the Figure Skating Club, com- 
pleted the greatest nationally known 
series of “Pop” Concerts ever given in 
the St. Paul Municipal Auditorium. 
Over 100,000 people attended the fif- 
teen concerts. 

The St. Paul schools, under the di- 
rection of Mathilda Heck, Superinten- 
dent of Public School Music, are pro- 
viding the finest kind of musical educa- 
tion. In addition to high school chorus 
work, there are high school bands and 
orchestras with a total of over five 
hundred students under excellent in- 
struction. 
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Jepson and Richard Crooks in joint 
recital, Jascha Heifetz, Vronsky and 
Babin, the Don Cossacks and Alex- 
ander Brailowsky. 

The leading male choral organiza- 
tion is offering its usual two concerts, 
the first of which brought James Mel- 
ton as guest soloist. Other important 
choirs are making appearances—the 
Minneapolis A Cappella choir, the Min- 
neapolitan Singers, the Cecelian Sing- 
ers, the Odin Club male chorus and the 
Norwegian Glee club. 

The Thursday Musical, whose presi- 
dent is Mrs. H. S. Godfrey, offers a 
bi-monthly series of concerts by local 
artists and is importing Patricia Trav- 
ers and Robert Casadesus. Regular 
concerts are also presented to members 
of the Minneapolis Society of Fine 
Arts at the Minneapolis Art Institute. 
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By NATHAN COHEN 
DULUTH, Feb. 5. 


MUSICALLY, Duluth is experienc- 

ing its most productive year in 
many decades. The symphony, under 
Paul Lemay, has augmented the num- 
ber of concerts to be given during the 
season. The Matinee Musicale is con- 
tinuing its program of bi-weekly after- 
noon recitals plus a course of four eve- 
ning programs. A chamber music so- 
ciety has been established, with a series 
of three concerts scheduled. New choral 
groups have been formed, and there 
seems to be a continuous round of pro- 
grams. 

Again Mr. Lemay is promoting the 
cause of the contemporary American 
composer. At the January concert he 
presented the ‘Paul Bunyan’ suite of 
nineteen-year old William Bergsma, 
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Sir Thomas Beecham, New Conducior of the Seattle 
Symphony, Who Will Open the Season Next October 


By NAN D. Bronson 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 5. 
IR THOMAS BEECHAM, founder 
S and conductor of the London Phil- 
harmonic, has been appointed di- 
rector of the Seattle Symphony and will 
take up his duties with the orchestra 
on Oct. 1 of the orchestra’s_ thirty- 
eighth Nikolai Sokoloff re- 
cently conductor of the 
orchestra in that 
post. 

Paul Harper, president of the Sym- 
phony Society, who confirmed Sir 
Thomas’s engagement, announced that 
the orchestra’s thirty-eighth season will 
open on Oct. 1 and conclude in March. 
The English conductor’s contract per- 
mits him to accept other Pacific Coast 
engagements. 

The Seattle Symphony made notable 
artistic strides under Dr. Sokoloff and 


season, 
resigned as 


after three seasons 





Walters Studio 


Cecilia Schultz, Manager of Artist Series 
in Seattle 


additions and re-arrangements of seat- 
ing considerably strengthened the orch- 
estral tone. Box office receipts have 
been satisfactory and the orchestra en- 
joys the best financial security in many 
years. 

There is one subscription concert 
to be played, Feb. 17, with Dalies 
Frantz as soloist, concluding the sub- 
scription series. The last of the five 


Youth Concerts will be played Feb. 11. 

The Symphony League, Mrs. Charles 
A. Paul, chairman, continues to spon- 
sor lectures on symphony music to be 


played, and the purchase of recordings 
of symphonic music for the orchestra’s 
library. 

Ruth Allen McCreery, executive 
secretary of the Seattle Symphony an- 
nounced that a post-season concert will 
be given, at the Civic Auditorium, 
March 18. Kirsten Flagstad will be 
soloist and Edwin McArthur will 
conduct. 


Cecilia Schultz Brings Eminent Artists 


One of the busiest concerts managers 
in the Northwest is Cecilia Schultz. 
As manager and lessee of the Moore 
Theatre, and with a following which ex- 
tends over the state, Mrs. Schultz books 
fifteen or twenty excellent attractions 
each season. Of these, still to come 
are Rachmaninoff, Feb. 20; Marian 
Anderson, March 8; Alec Templeton, 
March 25, and John Charles Thomas, 
April 25. 

Another season of superlative enter- 
tainment is assured, as Mrs. Schultz 
has already engaged the folowing for 
next season: Yehudi Menuhin, José 
Iturbi, Helen Traubel and the Little- 
field Ballet. 

Margaret Donahue, the efficient man- 
ager of the Associated Women Students 
concerts at the University of Washing- 
ton, has added two interesting events 
to the Spring series. The Budapest 
String Quartet will give its first Winter 
concert on the campus Feb. 11, and 
March 3 and 4 she will introduce Béla 
Bartok to this community ; the first eve- 
ning in a lecture on Folk music, the 
second as a concert pianist. Other 
concerts in the University series are: 
Vladimir Horowitz, Feb. 6; Lawrence 
Tibbett, March 12 and Zino Frances- 
catti, April 12. 

The Ladies Musical Club, Mrs. Hen- 
ning Carlson, president, this year cele- 
brates its Golden Anniversary. In the 
fifty years of its existence, this club 
has presented in Seattle, an impressive 
list of artists, nationally known orch- 
estras, Opera companies and string en- 
sembles. For forty years the concerts 
were managed by one woman, Mrs. 
M. A. Gortstein. Since her death in 
1939, Mrs. Errol Rawson has acted as 
chairman. The Golden Anniversary 
program will be celebrated at the 
Olympic Hotel, March 10, with a pro- 
gram by Emily Dow Andonian, and 
Helen Fenton Hopper, violinists ; Eliza- 
beth Child Turner, pianist; Alice Cor- 
lett Davis, soprano, with Berniece 
Campbell at the piano. The Club this 
year presents one artist new to Seattle, 
Dorothy Maynor, Negro soprano, Feb. 
18. Return engagements will be made 
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by Albert Spalding, March 31; Artur 
Rubinstein March 21, and Ezio Pinza 
in May. 

‘Eugen Onegin’ to Be Sung 

The Seattle Civic Opera Association 
was organized nine years ago for the 
purpose of producing grand opera in 
English and to provide operatic training 
for young singers. This year the six- 
teenth production ‘Eugen Onegin’ by 
Tchaikovsky, will be given March 15. 
The Association has a membership of 
400. Its affairs are conducted by a 
board of thirty-six trustees with Mrs. 
J. J. Connell, acting chairman and Mrs. 
Joseph Havel, executive secretary. Paul 
Engberg continues as opera conductor. 
Opera study groups meet regularly dur- 
ing the year. These Junior and Senior 
groups, through various social affairs 
and a Summer outdoor festival, raise 
funds to maintain the association and 
defray expenses of performances. 

The Lyric Theatre, Ernst Gebert, 
founder and director, is now sponsored 
by the Cornish School Foundation, and 
all local performances are given at the 
Cornish Theater. Associated with Mr. 
Gebert are: Tom Herbert, stage direc- 
tor; Walter O. Reese, settings; Jean 
Givan and Willie Wise, costumes. Un- 
der new plans, each opera will open 
with a preview on the Wednesday pre- 
ceding formal opening, with regular 
performances on Friday and Saturday 
evenings for four weeks. The following 
operas are scheduled for the Spring; 
‘Don Pasquale’ by Donizetti on Feb. 12; 








Leonid Fink 
Nikolai Sokoloff, Retiring Conductor of 
the Seattle Symphony 


“The Bartered Bride’, Smetana, April 2. 
A Mozart Festival is planned for the 
Summer session of the school. ‘Marri- 
age of Figaro’ and ‘Magic Flute’ will 
be revived and ‘The Abduction from the 
Seraglio’ added to the repertoire. 

The Music and Art Foundation, 
organized in 1923, devotes its energies 
to serving young people in three fields 
of activity; music, art and literature. 
The study for the club year is ‘Roman- 
tic America’, 1825-1860, its music, art, 
and literature. With a membership of 
1,504, the work is directed by a board 
of twenty-four trustees, which meets 
each month with the chairmen of the 
twenty-five adult and two student units. 
Six young students received scholarship 
aid during the past year. Gifts which 
are made possible by the Christmas 
Festival, were made to children of the 
public schools, who annually co-operate 
in presenting the festival. The Crea- 
tive Art School, in charge of Mrs. 
Alonzo Condon, has an enrollment of 
thirty-five. Materials and instruction 
are provided free of charge. In addi- 
tion to the scholarships, the philan- 
thropic activities of the Foundation in- 
clude gifts to the Seattle Symphony, 
fifty dollars to the winner of the Seattle 
Art Museum contest, a gift toward the 
first award of the Women Painters of 
Washington, and the purchase of mu- 
sical instruments to be used in the pub- 
lic schools. Mrs. Edgar Ames serves 
as president. The program chairmen 


(Continued on page 334) 





A View from the Floating Bridge Over Lake Washington in Seattle 
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Gladys Alwes, Presi- 
dent of the Martens 
Concerts, Inc. 


Elmer Steffen, Direc- 
tor of the Sym- 
phonic Choir 


By PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 5. 


ITH a background of two local 

musical organizations ranking 

as second oldest in the United 
States, the Indianapolis Maennerchor, 
active during eighty-two consecutive 
years and the Indianapolis Matinée 
Musicale in its sixty-fourth year, the 
assurance of interest in, and support to 
good music, is seen today in the expan- 
sion of the Indianapolis Symphony, or- 
ganized twelve years ago and under the 
direction of Fabien Sevitzky the past 
four years. With a personnel of eighty- 
two musicians, the orchestra enjoys a 
high reputation from coast to coast. 
The artists’ series provided by the Mar- 
tens Concerts, Inc., and other enterpris- 
ing groups, including programs by clubs, 
guilds, fraternity and sorority organiza- 
tions, will offer good music the remain- 
der of the season. 

The pride of the entire state is the 
Indianapolis Symphony, sponsored by 
the Indiana State Symphony Society, 
Inc. The ten pairs of concerts began 
Nov. 15-16 and will close March 29-30. 
This year as an innovation there is a 
series of five evening concerts, in which 
there is yet to be heard an all-Brahms 
with Adolf Busch, violinist, Feb. 21, 
and an all-Tchaikovsky with Artur 
Rubinstein, March 7. Soloists who have 
already appeared in the regular sub- 
scription concerts are Marjorie Law- 
rence, Josef Hofmann, Abram Chasins 
and Jascha Heifetz. The coming con- 
certs will feature Ferdinand Schaefer, 
as guest conductor, Feb. 14 and 15; 
Mildred Dilling, harpist, Feb. 28 and 
March 1; Igor Gorin, baritone, March 
14 and 15 and the season closes with an 
appearance of the Indianapolis Sym- 
phonic Choir, which is rehearsed weekly 
by choirmaster Elmer Steffen with 
Clarence Elbert as accompanist. 

“Pops” to Bring Soloists 

The four ‘Pop’ concerts on Sunday 
afternoons presented Charles Petremont, 
violinist of Boston, protégé of Mr. Se- 
vitzky; Alfred Mirovitch, pianist, will 
appear on Feb. 9; Charles O’Connell 
will be guest conductor and James Hos- 
merr, flutist, soloist, and March 23, 
Leon Zawisza, concertmaster, will be 
the assisting soloist. The schedule pre- 
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Symphony Continues to Expand Its Pro- 
gram Bringing Important Soloists in 
New Series—Maennerchor and Matinee 


with Traditions and Distinguished 
Artists Are Scheduled by Martens Con- 
certs, Inc.—Local Clubs 


Musicale Plan Major Events in Keeping 


to Present © 








Mrs. James Lowry, 

President of the In- yrs Charles Lan- 

dianapoils Matinee sham. President of 
Musicale : 


the Executive Board 

of Women's Com- 

mittee of the Sym- 
phony 


sented two Children’s concerts at the 
Murat theater, one in December and the 
second, March 8. Dates for public 
schools are Feb. 17, at the Arsenal 
Technical High; Feb. 18 at Emmerich 
Manual Training; Feb. 19 at Washing- 
ton High and Feb. 20 at Shortridge. 
The out-of-town remaining are sched- 
uled for Terre Haute, Ind., March 3; 
Champaign, Illinois (University of IIli- 
nois), March 4; Lafayette, Ind., March 
16; Chicago, March 17; Dubuque, Iowa, 
March (matinée and evening), and two 
concerts in Bloomington, Ind. 

William H. Ball is president of the 
Indianapolis Symphony. The Women’s 
Committee, of which Mrs. Charles 
Latham is president, is the largest 
women’s committee in the United States, 
numbering about 2,700 members in the 
twenty-three state units. Their project 
this year is to raise several thousand 
dollars. The Symphonic Choir, Louis 
Schwitzer, president, is a fine singing 
organization heard in connection with 
the Symphony. Mr. Steffen is busy re- 
hearsing for the pair of final concerts. 

The Martens Concerts, Inc., Gladys 
Alwes, president, presented Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, Robert Virovai and 
Gladys Swarthout and the coming at- 
tractions are the Coolidge String Quar- 
tet and Muriel Kerr, pianist, Feb. 17; 
Ezio Pinza, bass, March 9, and Jos- 
ephine Antoine, soprano, and John Car- 
ter, tenor, March 30. The Martens 
series in the twelfth year are supported 
by concertgoers in and around Indian- 
apolis. All in this series are held at 
English’s. 

The Indianapolis Maennerchor, Clar- 
ence Elbert, director, has eighty-three 
members rehearsing weekly at the 
Athenaeum where the concerts are 
given. On Feb. 8 the assisting artist 
will be Dorothy Bacon, Swedish-Amer- 
ican contralto, and April 26 Raymund 
Koch, baritone of Chicago, will assist, 
singing Lieder. At present all works 
are sung in English. An extra activity 
will be a broadcast program, date as vet 
unannounced. It is customary to give 
an added concert at the end of the sea- 
son when there will be a guest soloist. 


Variety of Attractions 


William H. Ball, Pres- 
ident of the Indian- 
, apolis Symphony Ex- 










Franklin Miner, Manager 
of the Symphony 


ecutive Board 


Among the works rehearsed are Dr. 
Davidson’s arrangement of Handel’s 
‘Samson’. 


Musicale Events Forecast 


The Indianapolis Matinee Musicale, 
Mrs. James Lowry, president, opened 
auspiciously in October with James 
Melton as artist. Active members pre- 
sent programs fortnightly at the Ayres 
Auditorium. Another artist heard was 
Eugene List, pianist, Jan. 10, and on 
April 25 Risé Stevens, soprano, will be 
heard here for the first time. The 
Choral Society, a separate group of 
some sixty voices, sings under Joseph 
Lautner and is featured in its own pro- 
grams during the year. 

The Harmonie Opera Study Club, 
Mrs. Norman Schneider, president, is 
probably the oldest of its kind in the 
United States with twenty-eight years 
of active work in the study of operas. 
Meetings are held every month from 
October to April. The manner of study 
includes a resumé of libretto and score 
with excerpts played and sung. The 
membership is limited to seventy-five 
active members, representing the best 
musicians in the city. The membership 
includes singers, pianists, violinists, 
cellists, harpists and commentators. 
The club owns all its piano and vocal 
scores, numbering 200 scores of 100 
different operas, including Gustav 
Holst’s ‘A Perfect Fool’. Operas this 
year include ‘A Masked Ball’, ‘Lohen- 
grin’, ‘Monna Vanna’, ‘Orfeo ed Eury- 
dice’ and ‘Boccaccio’. 

The American Guild of Organists, 
Cheston Heath, dean, and Paul Mat- 
thews, sub-dean, has a membership of 
some seventy-five organists in and near 
Indianapolis who meet once a month, 
giving programs at different churches. 
In February Charles Hansen, who has 
been organist at the Second Presby- 
terian churches the past forty-three 
years, will give a program assisted by 
the quartet of his church. In Spring 
the Guild will have a visiting organist 
of national reputation to give an entire 
program, which is a feature of the 
year’s plan. 
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Fabien Sevitzky, Conductor of the 
Indianapolis Symphony 


The Indiana State Federation of 
Music Clubs, Mrs. Frank Cregor, presi- 
dent, announces the annual meeting 
April 17-18, to be held in the Block 
Auditorium and the World War Memo- 
rial Building. On April 26 there will 
be the annual competitive contest at In- 
diana University, Bloomington. The 
young artist contest held here in April 
and winners of the district of Indiana, 
Ohio and Michigan, to compete in the 
Great Lakes District from whence win- 
ners will be selected for the National in 
Los Angeles in June. 

The Sinfonia fraternity and the Mu 
Phi Epsilon and Sigma Alpha Iota 
sororities give programs every month 
for members and special occasions for 
invited guests. 

The Jordan Conservatory of Music, 
Jane Johnson-Burroughs and the Bomar 
Cramer Piano Studios have large en- 
rollments of pupils as have outstanding 
private music teachers. 





TRENTON SYMPHONY HAS 


LHEVINNES AS SOLOISTS 
Duo-Pianists Offer Mozart E Flat 
Concerto under Baton of 
Guglielmo Sabatini 

TRENTON, N. J., Feb. 5.—The Tren- 
ton Symphony, Guglielmo Sabatini, con- 
ductor, gave the second concert in this 
season’s series in Stacy Park Memorial 
Auditorium recently. Josef and Ro- 
sina Lhevinne, duo-pianists, played Mo- 
zart’s E Flat Major Concerto. 

Both artists revealed fine technical 
collaboration and unity of interpretative 
conception in a performance rewarded 
with prolonged applause. Three encores 
were furnished. Arrangements of Bach’s 
‘Sheep May Safely Graze’, ‘The Flight 
of the Bumble Bee’ by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, and Chopin’s ‘Minute’ waltz, fur- 
ther established the exceptional endow- 
ments of Mr. and Mrs. Lhevinne as 
exponents of duo-pianism. Highly pleas- 
ing was the accompaniment provided by 
Mr. Sabatini and his colleagues in the 
concerto. Conductor and instrumental- 
ists also offered Bach’s Second Bran- 
denburg Concerto in which four mem- 
bers of the orchestra played the solo 
parts capably. They were Michael Kutt- 
ner. violin; Arthur Wriggins, flute; 
Ralph Gomber, oboe. and Samuel Kirk- 
ham, trumpet. Mr. Sabatini’s transcrip- 
tion of the Prelude in E Flat Minor 
from Bach’s ‘Well Tempered Clavi- 
chord’: Sibelius’s ‘The Swan of Tuo- 
nela’, and other works completed the 
program. W. E. S. 

























































































(Above) An Outside View of Klein- 
hans Music Hall; (Right) the Foyer 
on the Balcony Floor of the Building 


























By THEODOLINDA C. Boris 

BUFFALO, N, Y., Feb. 2. 

66 OU have here a magnificent 

temple of music!” These 

words, spoken with sincere ad- 

miration by Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, 

were the unprecedented preface to the 

annual Buffalo concert of the Boston 

Symphony in the new Kleinhans Music 
Hall in December. 

The distinguished artists who have 
appeared in the hall since its opening 
in October have not announced their 
enthusiasm as publicly as Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky, but each one has exclaimed at 
the hall’s beauty of design and its per- 
fect acoustics, so that it is little wonder 
that Buffalonians are proudly making 
Kleinhans Music Hall the center of the 
city’s cultural life. It is being used, 
not for music alone, but for lectures, 
motion pictures and social events, and 
many business groups and clubs have 
been holding meetings there. 

Mrs. Fred C. Corey, hall director, in 
speaking of the increasing number of 
bookings, said that “the enthusiasm with 
which Buffalonians have received this 
hall proves the tremendous cultural 
progress that can be achieved in a city 
of this size in a very short period.” 


Berry Series Attracts 
Convincing proof that the hall has 
acted as a stimulus to music in Buffalo 








Armand Balendonck, Dr. Randolph 

Conductor of the Thomas, Conductor 

Tri-City Symphony of the Albany 
Symphony 


By Epocar S. VAN OLINDA 
ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. &, 


FTER a pre-holiday season in the 
A Albany Area concert field which 
included appearances of Dorothy May- 
nor, Lily Pons and Jascha Heifetz, ac- 
tivities were resumed when Rudolph 
Gans presented a piano recital at Skid- 





comes from Mrs, Zorah B. Berry, under 
whose auspices a group of noted artists 
appear each season. 





Franco Autori, Con- 
ductor of the Buffalo 
Philharmonic 


Mrs. 


Zorah Berry, 
Manager of the 
Berry Artist Series 


“The change from the drab Elmwood 
Music Hall to the beautifully appointed 
Kleinhans Music Hall has been a stimu- 
lation both to Buffalo audiences and 
the artists,’ she declared. “Buffalo 
people have shown their appreciation by 
an increased interest in musical events.” 

Mrs. Berry’s concert series for the 
remainder of the season is, quite as 
usual, studded with the brightest stars 
in music. Dorothy Maynor sang on 


Feb. 4; Kirsten Flagstad will sing on 
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Feb. 18; Jascha Heifetz will appear 
March 4; Nelson Eddy, March 24, and 
John Charles Thomas, April 8. 

Buffalonians all over the city are dis- 
covering their Buffalo Philharmonic. 
They are discovering that it is growing 
steadily into a capable and dependable 
symphonic body under the devoted and 
musicianly guidance of Franco Autori, 
and they can clearly see its ultimate ar- 
rival within the ranks of the country’s 
top-ranking orchestras. 

Concert-goers of the city, therefore, 
are looking forward to the remaining 
concerts of the 1940-41 symphony 
series. The dates and guest artists will 
be: Feb. 6, all-orchestra program; Feb. 
20, Rudolf Serkin, pianist; March 6, 
Albert Spalding, violinist; March 20, 
Webster Aitken, pianist. Two more 
“Pop” concerts on Feb. 16 and March 
16, and the final children’s concert on 
March 12, complete the year’s schedule 
for the orchestra. 


Chamber Music Planned 


The Buffalo Chamber Music Society 
continues to sponsor outstanding con- 
certs by distinguished chamber music 
groups. The last two concerts this sea- 
son will bring the Coolidge Quartet 
with Leonard Shure, pianist, on Feb. 10, 
and the Musical Art Quartet on March 
18. These concerts are given in the 
beautiful chamber music room of Klein- 
hans Music Hall. 

Jesus Maria Sanroma, who has been 
heard here as soloist with the Boston 
Symphony, will give a piano recital on 
March 17 in the Twentieth Century 
Club under the auspices of the Chro- 
matic Club. Active members of the 
Chromatic Club will present two after- 
noon recitals on Feb. 15 and March 

These local musicians will take 
part: Anna Kowalska, pianist; Mar- 
garet Roberts, soprano; Nicholas 
D’Addio, ’cellist; the Workman String 
Quartet; Joseph Kurzdorfer, pianist, 
and Joseph Phillips, baritone. 

The review and dramatization of 
Terry’s biography of Bach, to be given 
by Kathryn Turney Garten on Feb. 11 
in Kleinhans Music Hall under the aus- 
pices of the Buffalo Chapter, American 
Guild of Organists, promises to be an 
interesting evening. 

Choral events of the next few weeks 
include a presentation of Verdi’s ‘Man- 








Albany 


Local Music Clubs Prepare 
Full Seasons — Visiting 
Artist and Cleveland Or- 
chestra Appear—Albany 
and Tri-City Symphonies 
List Programs—Mendels- 
sohn Chorus Continues 
Concerts 


EC 


more College in Saratoga Springs on 
Jan. 8. On Jan. 16, Fray and Brag- 
giotti, duo-pianists were heard in joint 
recital sponsored by the Albany Hadas- 
sah. Other concerts during January in- 
cluded those of the Niagara-Hudson 
Glee Club, Floyd Walter, director; Mu- 
sical Arts Club of Troy, Townsend 
Heister, conductor; Thursday Musical 


Club of Schenectady, Dr. Elmer Tid- 
marsh, conductor; Monday Musical 
Club of Albany, Dr. Elmer Tidmarsh, 
conductor and a piano recital by Stan- 
ley Hummel, faculty member of the 
Morris-Hummel Conservatory of Music. 

The Cleveland Orchestra under Dr. 
Artur Rodzinski, will make three ap- 
pearances in the Albany Area; Sara- 
toga Springs, Troy and Albany. The 
Albany Mendelssohn Club, Albany male 
chorus will give two more concerts dur- 
ing the season with Horace Britt, ’cellist 
and Hilda Burke, soprano, as guest solo- 
ists. The Albany Symphony, under the 
baton of Dr. Rudolph Thomas will also 
offer two additional concerts with Edith 
Lazear, soprano, and Elizabeth Alrutz, 
pianist as soloists. 

The newly organized Tri-City Sym- 
phony, composed of instrumentalists of 
Troy, Albany and Schenectady, under 
Armand Balendonck, plans to offer three 
concerts, one in each of the cities, with 
Major John A. Warner as piano solo- 
ist. 





Houses Concert Attrac- 
tions—Berry Series 
Promises Celebrated Art- 
ists—Buffalo Philharmon- 
ic Developed into Top 
Notch Orchestra—Clubs 
and Choral Groups Plan 
Imposing Army of Pro- 
grams. 





Edward H. Letch- 
worth, President of 


Mrs. Fred C. Corey, 
Director of the Klein- 
hans Music Hall Board 


zoni Requiem’ by the Schola Cantorum 
of the Buffalo Museum of Science, 
under the direction of Jessamine Long, 
the date to be announced later; a joint 
concert on Feb. 25 by the Rubinsteir 
Chorus and the Shrine Chanters, di- 
rected by Squire Haskin and Harry W. 
Whitney, respectively, and a concert 
by the Choral Club under William J. 
Gomph on April 21 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 
GIVES ARTIST SERIES 


Concert and Lecture Course Is 
Expanded—Symphony and Re- 
cital Programs Planned 


Hamitton, N. Y., Feb. 5.—The 
artist’s series at Colgate University in- 
cludes both concerts and lectures. The 
support of the artist’s series can be made 
enthusiastic even in a small men’s col- 
lege if the management will recognize 
that young people are susceptible to the 
magic of “big names” and that stu- 
dents insist that at least one event in 
a series should be at their own level 
of interest. Enough money was made 
on the highly publicized main series 
to finance a second series devoted en- 
tirely to ability and serious music. 

Colgate was the first major univer- 
sity in the country to present a swing 
band on its official concert course. This 
was done on Dec. 14, when Duke EI- 
lington and his orchestra appeared here. 
Colgate has now instituted a supple- 
mentary Young Artists Series, in ad- 
dition to its main series, to improve 
the musical taste of its students, at the 
same time aiding young artists of 
promise. 

This year the main series consisted 
of Paul Robeson, the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Warden Lawes, and Duke EI- 
lington and his orchestra. The new 
young artists series, paid for entire- 
ly out of profits from the main series 
and open to all season ticket holders 
without charge, consists of Eudice 
Shapiro, William Gephart, and Whitte- 
more and Lowe. 

Colgate expects next year to expand 
its budget somewhat. Objectives are a 
major symphony orchestra; a top-flight 
soloist, or perhaps two (instrumental 
and vocal) in the middle bracket; a lec- 
turer; a popular orchestra; and the 
young artists series. 

Cares R. WILSON 


of Directors 












Howard Barlow, Conductor of the 
Baltimore Symphony 


By FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 
BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 5. 


FyAvinc passed the quarter century 
mark, local interest in municipally 
sponsored music is now taken for grant- 
ed. This unique arrangement in which 
tax-payers’ money forms the sole means 
of support for the Baltimore Symphony, 
and the various other municipal music 
groups, has long passed the experimental 
stage and has become a mature feature 
of community cultural expansion. 
During these years of activity there 
has been but one guiding director, Fred- 
erick R. Huber, who as Municipal Direc” 
tor of Music has been at the helm of the 
organization of all of Baltimore’s civic 
music features, the chief events being 
the programs of the Baltimore Sym- 
phony. The municipal orchestra was 
inaugurated with Gustave Strube as con- 
ductor, and since has had as its con- 
ductor, George Siemonn, the late Ernest 
Schelling, Werner Jansen, and its present 
conductor, Howard Barlow. Mr. Barlow 
has outlined a series of programs which 
will introduce important American com- 
posers’ works, listing such composers 
as Chadwick, Cadman, Henry F. Gil- 
bert, and Charles Loeffler among this 
representation. Hamilton Harty and 
Frank Bridge, modern English com- 
posers, are to be given hearings on these 
programs. Gustave Strube, dean of our 
local composers, is to be honored by the 
premiere of a new score on one of the 
current programs. Mr. Barlow now in 
his second season with the Baltimore 
Symphony has engaged visiting musi- 
cians to fill certain important posts in 
the orchestra, and the results are grati- 


ties Forecast Plans 



















Mrs. G. 


Franklin 


Otto Ortmann, Di- 


rector of the Pea- Onion, President of 
body Conservatory the Music Club 
of Music 
fying. A series of special programs 


for children has also been arranged. 

As has been mentioned, Frederick R. 
Huber seems to be the local pivot for 
the guidance of music. His most re- 
cent activity was the appointment of a 
State Director for the National Youth 
Orchestra. In this capacity he named 
Bart Wirtz, conductor, and Hugo Weis- 
gall, assistant conductor, of the white 
section, and James Young, conductor of 
the colored section. Shepherd Pearson 
and Michael W. Richter have been ap- 
pointed special instructors of these 
groups. 

With his hand on the wheel of mu- 
sical management of the town, Fred- 
erick R. Huber as local representative 
for the Metropolitan Opera, announces 
the local season of visits with presenta- 
tions of French, German and Italian 
operas scheduled for March 24, 25 and 
26 at the Lyric Theatre. 

The Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
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Howard Barlow, in Second Year as 
Conductor, Introducing New Works 
and Novelties by American Com- 
posers and Contemporaries—Metro- 
politan Opera to Make Annual Visit 
—Peabody Conservatory Students 
and Faculty Prepare Programs— 
Civic Opera, Local Clubs and Socie- 




















PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


Baltimore, Md. 
OTTO ORTMANN, Director 


The oldest and most noted conservatory in the 
country offering tuition 
branches, and a staff of eminent European and 


American masters 


SCHOLARSHIPS, DIPLOMAS, TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES, 
AND ACADEMIC CREDIT IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Established 1857 


in all grades and 
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A View of Baltimore's Upper Harbor 





Frederick R. Huber, Municipal Director of 
Music 


Otto Ortmann, director, in the second 
semester of the current season finds its 
large student body preparing many 
events of musical significance. The Fri- 
day Recital series at the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music will include pro- 
grams by Maurice Eisenberg, ’cellist; 
Pasquale Tallerico, pianist; and several 
changes made from the original list. 
The operatic group under Ernest Lert’s 
instruction, the ensemble groups, under 
Diran Alexanian, the orchestra under 
Gustave Strube will appear in special 
programs. 
Bach Club Lists Events 

The Bach Club is presenting its con- 
certs at the Baltimore Museum of Art 
and the remaining schedule lists appear- 
ances of the Belgian Piano String Quar- 
tet; the Kolisch String Quartet, Feb. 
13; the Old Harp Singers of Nashville, 
Tenn., March 5, and the Busch String 
Quartet, April 9. 

Mrs. G. Franklin Onion, president of 
the Baltimore Music Club, announces 
the series of Morning Musicales which 
include informal talks and illustrations 
of operas not in the usual repertoire. 
This series consists of Purcell’s ‘Dido 
and Aeneas’ to be delivered by Laurence 
Petrain; Rossini’s ‘William Tell’, Eliza- 
beth Bolek, lecturer with the Baltimore 
Music Club Chorus assisting; Delius’s 
‘A Village Romeo and Juliet’, with Gus- 
tav Klemm as commentator, and Res- 
pighi’s “The Sunken Bell’, Mrs. P. Crib- 
let, lecturer. The Baltimore Music Club 
series of fortnightly recitals continues on 
Saturday afternoons at the Belvedere 
Hotel and future appearances of the 
Metropolitan Trio of New York, Mack 
Walmer, pianist; Stanley Kraft, violin, 
and David Pratt, ’cellist; the duo-pian- 
ists, Joana and Louise Leschin, are listed. 
The usual evening, Bohemian Night, is 
scheduled for the date of March 17. 





The Baltimore Civic Opera Company, 
Eugene Martinet, director, which from 
its inception in 1932 until the present 
date has given performances of thirty 
operas, including works by local com- 
posers, Franz Bornschein, Abram 
Moses, Elmer Grinsfelder, and the late 
Emmanuel Wad, has reason to feel en- 
couraged for the public attention re- 
cently gained with performances of 
‘Pinafore’ with John Charles Thomas 
assisting. In response, plans are being 
formed to present Mr. Thomas as star 
with the Baltimore Civic Opera Com- 
pany this Spring in ‘Blossom Time’. 

Local interest is increasing in the 
series of public concerts at the Mary- 
land Casualty Auditorium, where under 
the guidance of Norris Herring pro- 
grams are listed for Sunday afternoons 
throughout the season. The list men- 
tions programs to be given by Peabody 
Preparatory Department Junior Choir, 
Marie Spilman Meurer, director; Balti- 
more College Little Symphony and Glee 
Club, B. Bowlsbey, director; The Balti- 
more and Ohio Glee Club, Ivan Servais, 
conductor; the Johns Hopkins Orches- 
tra, Bart Wirtz, conductor; the Choral 
Group Woman’s Club, Govans, Edyth 
Gorsuch Onion, director ; The Baltimore 
Music Club Chorus, Franz Bornschein, 
director, and Sarah Zierler, pianist. 

Through the efforts of the Bonney 
Concert Bureau, our local calender of 
symphonic programs shows the conclud- 
ing events of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
series, under Eugene Ormandy’s direc- 
tion, with dates Feb. 19 and March 19 
to be filled at the Lyric Theatre; and the 
remaining list of appearances of the Na- 
tional Symphony, Hans Kindler con- 
ducting, Feb. 11, March 11, and April 1. 

The dates scheduled by the Albaugh 
Concert Bureau include the Littlefield 
Ballet; Mischa Elman, violinist, and 
Nelson Eddy, baritone. 

Among the choral organizations listed 
for Spring concerts are the Baltimore 
and Ohio Glee Club, Ivan Servais, con- 
ductor; Charlotte R. Reed, pianist; the 
Baltimore and Ohio Women’s Glee Club, 
Virginia Blackhead, director; the Han- 
del Choir, A. Lee Jones, director; the 
Peabody Chorus, Ernest Lert, conduc- 
tor; the Brown Memorial Choir, Rich- 
ard Weagley, conductor; Virgil Fox, 
organist; the Baltimore Music Club 
Chorus, Franz Bornschein, conductor ; 
Sarah Stulman Zierler, accompanist, the 
Bolek Studio, George Bolek, coach, pre- 
senting performances jointly with the 
Vagabond Theatre group, and the Phil- 
harmonic Chorus, under the direction 
of Harry P. Hopkins. 











The Steps of the Auditorium in Worcester 


By JOHN F. KyYes 
WORCESTER, MASS., Feb. 5. 


HE Worcester Music Festival 

will be held in the Auditorium 

from Oct. 6 to 11. The large 
chorus of more than 450 voices began 
rehearsals Jan. 7 under Albert Stoessel, 
with Mrs. Marion McCaslin as accom- 
panist. 

The week will open and close with 
operas. Monday’s double bill includes 
‘The Devil and Daniel Webster’ by 
Douglas Moore, and ‘The Spanish 
Hour’ by Ravel. Saturday brings ‘La 
Traviata’ by Verdi. All the operas will 
be sung in English. Established events 
such as the Friday ‘“‘Artists Night” and 
Saturday morning concert for children 
will be repeated. Choral works to be 
heard on Tuesday and Thursday in- 
clude: A group of five unaccompanied 
Sixteenth Century choruses, by Aichin- 
ger, Fevin, Palestrina, Byrd, and Gib- 
bons; ‘Hecuba’s Lament’, by Holst: 
Choros No. 10 by Villa-Lobos; and 
‘John Brown’s Song’ by Robert De- 
laney. 

The effective Festival organization is 
again headed by Hamilton B. Wood, 
president, with Harrison G. Taylor as 
treasurer and Walter Howe as manager 
and associate conductor. While opera- 
tions for 1940 showed a deficit of several 
hundred dollars, the artistic results were 
praiseworthy, and much confidence is 
felt for the coming season in spite of 
generally unsettled conditions. 

The Worcester Oratorio Society is 
headed by Harry C. Coley. Next De- 
cember it will give its fiftieth per- 
formance of “The Messiah’, also com- 
memorating at that time the 200th 
anniversary of its first performance. 


Civic Music Group Successful 

The Civic Music Association is 
having a most successful season. The 
Cleveland Symphony will be heard on 
Feb. 12: Lina Pagliughi, coloratura, on 
March 13; and the Boston Symphony 
on March 25. Already heard have been; 
Kerstin Thorborg, Gregor Piatigorsky, 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff, Tan Kiepura. 
Marian Anderson, Mack Harrell, and 
Mischa Elman. The Association mem- 
bership is 3,500, with a _ substantial 
waiting-list. Renewals will be sought 
at a membership drive in April. Arthur 
T. Dann heads the group, with Mrs. 
Leon McDermid as secretary. 

The Worcester Philharmonic Orches- 
tral Society opened its formal season 
with a concert at Mechanics Hall on 
Jan. 22. Walter Howe conducted. 

Another concert will be given on 
April 23, with Kathleen B. Roche, 
soprano, and Ruth Sauter Zimmermann, 
pianist, as soloists. The orchestra was 
heard in the Oratorio Society’s ‘Mes- 
siah’ performance. It offers a valuable 


training-ground for young musicians, 
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and focuses the interest and regular 
practice of experienced players. Re- 
sults have been very worthwhile. David 
D. Kaplan is president, Percy E. Tol- 
man, manager, and Mrs. Carey E. 
Melville is president of the Women’s 
Auxiliary, active in securing financial 





Hamilton B. Wood, President of the Worcester 
Festival Association 


support through sale of tickets and 
associate memberships. 

The Worcester County Light Opera 
Club will present ‘Ruddigore’ on May 1, 
2, and 3 at Atwood Hall of Clark Uni- 
versity. Kiwanis is planning to co- 
operate in sponsoring the production 
for the benefit of its work among 
under-privileged children. Ernest J. 
Reopel, Jr., will be conductor, James A. 
Lidgate stage director, with Clarence 
Daigneau as assistant, and Arthur F. 
Anderson production manager. “Work- 
shop” programs will also be given. The 
club of 140 members makes all its cos- 
tumes, scenery and properties, draws its 
entire cast and chorus from its active 
membership, awards at least one annual 


sie me " ten Hugnanien 


Festival Chorus Preparing 


New Programs — Plan 
to Give American and 
French Operas and 


Works by American 
and English Composers 
—Civic Music Associa- 
tion to Bring Cleveland 
and Boston, Orchestras 
to City—Club and Art 
Course Events Add to 
Fare 


went 





Walter Howe, Manager of the Festival 
Association 


scholarship for advanced musical and 
dramatic study, and is about to give its 
ninth Gilbert and Sullivan opus. 

The trustees of the Worcester Art 
Museum have already offered two Sun- 
day afternoon free concerts for the gen- 
eral public and several other concert 


Springfield 


By JoHuN D. DoNoGHUE 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Feb. 5. 
"THE upsurge of musical interest in 
Springfield continues this year with 
two courses drawing capacity houses 
and with a forum series devoting half 
of its ten programs exclusively to mu- 
sic. The Community Concert Series, 
sponsored by the Junior League of 
Springfield, Inc., and the Wagner Con- 
cert Series, under the joint auspices of 
Charles L. Wagner of New York and 
Edward H. Marsh of Springfield, have 
filled the 3900 seats of the Municipal 
auditorium for all the concerts. The 
Central Y. M. C. A., sponsor of a Sun- 
day afternoon lecture series, has in- 
creased the number of its musical pro- 

grams this year from three to five. 
The Community Concert Series 
opened favorably with Robert Virovai, 
a newcomer to the city. The New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, under Barbi- 
rolli, not heard in more than a decade, 
and Dorothy Maynor, already familiar 
to some Western Massachusetts music 
lovers through her appearances at the 
Berkshire Symphonic festival, followed. 


Serge Rachmaninoff will conclude the 
series. 

The Wagner series opened au- 
spiciously with “The Barber of Seville’, 
starring Reggiani, Tokatyan, Gurney, 
Ramirez and Malatesta. Its success laid 
the groundwork for another “opera a 
la carte” next season, probably ‘Don 
Pasquale’, which, like this year’s pres- 
entation, can be given in an auditorium 
not suited to dramatic productions. 
José Iturbi conducted the Rochester 
Philharmonic in a stunning all-Russian 
program with Alexander Kipnis as 
soloist. Mr. Wagner has given assur- 
ance that the orchestra will return next 
season, possibly with the conductor as 
soloist. 

Rosalyn Tureck, piano soloist last 
year with the Rochester orchestra, 
joined with Maurice Eisenberg, ’cellist, 
to give the third concert in the Wagner 
series which will conclude with a pro- 
gram by Allan Jones. 

The ability of the opera company to 
make the most of difficulties in staging 
opera in an auditorium rather than a 
theatre once more revived discussion of 











Albert Stoessel, Conductor of the Worcester 
Festival 


and chamber music groups will follow. 
Heard on recent Sundays were the 
Hampton Institute quartet and the 
Trapp Family Singers. 

Aaron Richmond of Boston brought 
Alec Templeton to the Auditorium on 
Jan. 28, and is presenting Grace Moore 
on March 3. 

Steady and intelligent interest is be- 
ing manifested in the musical programs 
of the public schools, the several col- 
leges, the Woman’s Club, the Swedish- 
American groups, and the fraternal or- 
ganizations. Most ambitious in their 
service to the community are the Grotto 
glee club, directed by Arthur J. Dann, 
and the Mendelssohn Singers, led by 
Arvid C. Anderson. 

The Fine Arts course at Clark Uni- 
versity, its program completed for this 
season, will again bring several out- 
standing musical figures and dancers 
next Fall. A generous array of first- 
water talent was offered this year 
under the guidance of Loring H. Dodd. 

Concerts for British Relief and other 
public-spirited enterprises have been 
well patronized this season. 


Community 
Concert and 
Wagner Series 
Contribute to 
Upsurge in 


Musical In- | 
terest-—Y. M. 3 
cy A Des 


creases Pro- 
grams--Opera 
Guild to Give 
‘Barber of 
Seville’— 
Choruses Join 
Forces 


Hea aReaaENa NARA 





Hazel Clark, Music 
Director of Clas- 
sical High School 


a municipal theatre. A special commit- 
tee, appointed by Mayor Roger L. Put- 
nam last year, started an investigation 
into theatrical facilities and potential 
public support, but it marked time when 
a group of prominent citizens, with 
Chamber of Commerce backing organ- 
ized the Springfield Playgoers’ League. 
It is expected that late this season or 
early in the Fall, both opera and ballet 
will be booked in the Court Square 
Theatre, formerly the center for such 
activity, but now devoted to movies and 
vaudeville. 


(Continued on page 336) 








Leon Barzin, Conductor of the Hartford 
Symphony 


By Car E. LInpstrRoM 
HARTFORD, Feb. 5. 


‘% HE Hartford concert-goer who 
reflects on the old New England 
saw, 

“On Candlemas Day 

Half the wood and half the hay” 
may note with concern that early Feb- 
ruary catches him with four sixths of 
his tickets gone in the two blue chip 
series, the Bushnell Concert Course and 
the Bushnell Symphonic Series. To 
compensate, however, the Metropolitan 

Opera performances are still to come 


_ Bridgeport 


serrnenenn sseennnnn 


Choral Symphony Society 
of Fairfield County, 
Newly Formed Organi- 
zation, Adds to Musical 
Scope of City—Foti and 
Kasschau Conduct Sym- 
phony and Chorus— 
Many Music Clubs Are 
Active 


CC 


By Eruet K. Lacey 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Feb. 8. 
RIDGEPORT, ‘The Industrial Cap- 
ital’ of Connecticut, is a high bidder 
for the title of Musical Capital of the 
State. With its many local organiza- 
tions affording opportunities for musi- 
cians, and with the splendid concert 
courses and single concerts presented by 
the musical clubs, this city can well be 
proud of its musical program. Among 
the local organizations are the Wednes- 
day Afternoon Musical Club, the Choral 
Symphony Society, the Manufacturer’s 
Chorus, the Musical Research Club, the 
Music Study Club, the Neumes Club, 
the Balalaika Orchestra, the Wheeler 
and Wilson Band, the Bach Club, the 
Swedish Singing Societies, the German 
Singing Societies, the Junior Musical 
Clubs affiliated with the senior clubs, 
and many singing and orchestral groups 
in the public schools. 

The Wednesday Afternoon Musical 
Club, now in its forty-second season, 
sponsors an Artist Concert Course 
every year. This year the course 


brought Dalies Frantz on Feb. 6, and 





Hartford Symphony So- 
ciety Lists Events in Pro- 
jected Beethoven Cycle 
with Guest Soloists Ap- 
pearing and Barzin Con- 
ducting — Metropolitan 
Opera Will Be Heard in 
Visit — Oratorio Society 

to Sing Bach ‘St. Mat- 

thew’ Passion 




























Charles F. T. Seaverns, President of the 
Horace Bushnell Memorial Corporation 


and the best of the local attractions are 
yet to be heard. 

The Hartford Symphony is about to 
embark upon a Beethoven Cycle, which 


Frank Foti, Conduc- 
tor of the Bridge- 
port WPA Symphony 





Richard 
April 3. 


Crooks, 


will 
The Kraeuter Trio appeared 
Jan. 9, and Dorothy Maynor, Nov. 14 
thrilled a capacity audience in the beau- 
tiful new Klein Memorial Auditorium. 
Plans for the 1941-1942 Artist Concert 
Course are now under way. 


tenor, appear 


Local Series Presented 

Four additional concerts by local 
artists are presented by the Wednesday 
Afternoon Musical Club during the cur- 
rent season—‘The Spirit of Christmas’ 
was given in December; ‘Around the 
Calender with Famous Composers’, in 
January, ‘A Lenten Musical’, in Febru- 
ary, at the First Baptist Church, ‘An 
Evening of American Music’, in the 
Ballroom of the Stratfield Hotel, March 
13, ‘Wednesday Afternoon Musical 
Club Composers’, March 26, and ‘The 
Year’s at the Spring’, April 23, at the 
College Club. 

The Choral Symphony Society of 
Fairfield County, Inc., a newly formed 
organization, in association with the 
Connecticut Music Project, co-spon- 
sored by the City of Bridgeport, has 
still the greater part of its program to 
present this season. The WPA Sym- 
phony is conducted by Frank Foti, and 
the Choral Group is directed by Frank 
Kasschau. At least one distinguished 
soloist appears at each concert with the 
Choral Symphony. Albert Spalding. 
violinist, appeared in November, and 
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Arthur L. Shipman, 
President of Hart- 
ford Oratorio So- 
ciety 


Harold Berkley, Con- 

ductor of the Hart- 

ford Oratorio So- 
ciety 


is the first cycle of any kind to be given 
here. The orchestra has been absent 
from the field so far this season, the 
illness of Francis Goodwin, president 
of the Symphony Society, having de- 
prived the organization of drive and 
leadership at a crucial time. 

The first eight symphonies, the sec- 
ond, third, fourth and fifth piano con- 
certs, the violin concerto and four over- 
tures will be included in the Beethoven 
Cycle. The dates and the soloists are: 
March 12, Leonard Shure in the ‘Em- 
peror’ Concerto; March 26, Stanley 
Freedman, in the Second Piano Con- 
certo; April 16, Carroll Glenn, in the 
Violin Concerto; April 30, Lois Phelps, 
in the Fourth Piano Concerto, and May 
14, Abram Chasins, Third concerto. 

This cycle will realize one part of a 


Catherine Russell, soprano, in January. 
Bach’s ‘Christmas Oratorio’ was given 
in December, and Grace Castagnetta, 
pianist, appeared with the Symphony 
Dec. 18. Josef Hofmann was guest 
artist Jan. 29. Helen Teschner Tas, 
violinist, appears Feb. 12, and Helen 
Traubel, soprano, March 23. The 
‘Chimes of Normandy’, by Planquette 
will be presented Feb, 25, and Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Elijah’, April 15, by both the 
Symphony and the Choral Society. 
The Manufacturer’s Chorus of 
Bridgeport is celebrating its thirtieth 
anniversary this year. This is a men’s 
chorus of sixty voices, directed by Stan- 
ley N. Beans. The Madrigal Singers 
of the Newburgh Free Academy di- 
rected by Robert Williams, Director of 


Public School Music in Newburgh, 
N. Y., assisted the Manufacturer’s 


Chorus at its first concert, Nov. 22. The 
Spring Concert will be held at the Klein 
Memorial Auditorium, May 10, at 
which time the Bridgeport group will 
be host to the Associated Men’s Glee 
Clubs of Connecticut. 

The Musical Research Club, having 
brought the Rochester Symphony, di- 
rected by José Iturbi, to Bridgeport in 
December, and Fray and Braggiotti, 
duo pianists, in January, is presentine 
Mariorie Lawrence, soprano, March 26. 
and Charles Baker, baritone, with Olive 
Groves, soprano, April 23. 

Through a_ reciprocity agreement 
with Danbury, Bridgeport subscribers 
to the Wednesday Afternoon Musical 
Club’s Artist Concert Course are en- 
titled to attend Danbury’s Concert 
Course, which this season brought Har- 
old Bauer, pianist, Nov. 6, the Platoff 
Don Cossack Chorus, Dec. 8. Nino 
Martini, March 12, and Maria Gam- 
barelli, Danseuse, April 23, are future 
events. 

These artists are procured through 
the Community Concert Service, which 















Bushnell Memorial 


three-point plan of the orchestra’s con- 
ductor, Leon Barzin. The other phases, 
a regular evening concert series and a 
smaller traveling orchestra to visit Con- 
necticut towns which have no sym- 
phonic music, await favoring circum- 
stances and another year. 

The Metropolitan Opera will bring to 
Bushnell Memorial on Feb. 11 ‘Louise’ 
with a cast including Grace Moore, 
Charles Kullman, Ezio Pinza, Anna 
Kaskas and others; also a second opera, 
yet to be announced. 

In the Bushnell Symphonic Series 
the remaining dates are: Feb. 13, Cleve- 
land Orchestra, and April 14, New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra. 

Sunday Afternoon Concerts 

The Sunday afternoon concerts, for 
seventeen years under the management 
of Robert Kellogg, who died last 
Spring, have been carried on this year 
by Bushnell Memorial in the Kellogg 
tradition. Two concerts remain this 
season: Jascha Heifetz, Feb. 9, and Lily 
Pons, March 23. 

A local high light is the second con- 
cert of the Hartford Oratorio Society 
on April 7, when the ‘Saint Matthew 
Passion’ of Bach will be given under 
the leadership of Harold Berkley. The 
extraordinary receptiveness of the audi- 
ence to last season’s first local perform- 
ance of this work encouraged the de- 
cision to repeat it. 

The Musical Club of Hartford, which 
in observance of its fiftieth anniversary, 
has been having an unusually active 
year, will bring the Budapest Quartet 
here on March 18. 

Hartford schools and teachers re- 
port unprecedented interest in music, 
large classes and unusual activity. The 
Julius Hart Foundation has announced 
the following faculty concerts: Virginia 
Mercer, soprano, Feb. 19; Margaret 
Scafarello, violinist, Feb. 26; Trene 
Kahn-Moshe Paranov, two _ pianos, 
March 4; Ahlene Badge, organ, Ha- 
vens Peck, tenor, March 11; .Cynthia 
Eddy, ’cello, March 26; Esther Nelson 
Ellison, organ, April 2; Hartt Chamber 
Music, April 15. Announced by the 
Hartford School of Music are the fol- 
lowing faculty recitals: Charles Krane, 
‘cello, Feb. 5; Paul Vellucci-Lois 
Phelps, two pianos, April 2; string or- 
chestra concert, May 4. 

On Feb. 6 and 7, there will be two 
performances of ‘HMS Pinafore’ by the 
Hartford Civic Operetta group. 


also provides the Norwalk Series. Nor- 
walk, having enjoyed Robert Virovai, 
Emile Baume and Paul Robeson, Jan. 
19. anticipate the Monte Carlo Ballet, 
March 17. 








Ithaca 


Cornell University Engages 


Petri for Lecture Series 
—Forty - Five Concerts 
Scheduled — Orchestra 


and Recital Events Pre- 
sented on Bailey Hall 
Course — Chamber Or- 


ganization Active 


By Harovp S. L. WIENER 


ITHACA, N. Y., Feb. 5. 

I the end of the 1940-41 season, the 
Department of Music at Cornell 
University, under the direction of Paul 
J. Weaver, will have presented a total 
of forty-five concerts—going well over 





Paul J. 
Head of Cornell's 
Department of 
Music 


Weaver, 


Egon Petri, Appoint- 


ed to Lecture at 
Cornell University 


last year’s figure of thirty-seven, and 
thereby demonstrating that the general 
interest in music in the community is 
more than holding its own. For these 
concerts are not merely signs of activity 
on the part of the music department. 
Attendance at musical events has in- 
creased steadily and it is no longer the 
major events alone which offer standing 
room. Many informal concerts given 
on Sunday afternoons have _ been 
crowded to capacity-—a gratifying re- 
sponse for those wl.o have done the 
planning. 

The most striking news Ithaca has to 
offer is the appointment, by the Uni- 
versity, of Egon Petri as Visiting Lec- 
turer in Music. Mr. Petri settled in 
Ithaca last Spring, and quite naturally 
attracted many distinguished artist- 
pupils who have also made Ithaca their 
home and have already contributed to 
the musical life of the community. Mr. 
Petri will give two more concerts in the 
regular Bailey Hall series, one, March 
12, and another, March 25. He will 
also play as soloist with the Cleveland 
Symphony on March 18. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that Mr. Petri’s pres- 
ence has been an effective stimulus to 
local pianists as well as to local interest 
in piano music. 


Plan Beethoven Series 

The Pro Arte Quartet will present a 
series of three concerts on Feb. 24, 27, 
and March 3. The program will con- 
sist of nine of the last ten Beethoven 
quartets, beginning with Op. 59 and 
omitting only Op. 127. This is a new 
experiment for the annual Willard 
Straight Chamber Music series which 
has formerly offered two or three con- 
certs a year but never a series, with 
continuity, given by a single organiza- 
tion. 

The Indianapolis Symphony, Heifetz 
and Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson 
have already appeared on the annual 
Bailey Hall concert series. Still to come 
are Alexander Kipnis and the Cleveland 





A 


Cornell University 


Symphony, as well as the Petri concerts 
already mentioned. 

In conjunction with the Board of 
Managers of Willard Straight Hall. 
the Department of Music presents a 
free concert every Sunday afternoon 
during the University session, from 
Nov. 1 to the end of April. These con- 
certs are chiefly given by local artists 
and the Spring series will include the 
Women’s String Ensemble, under the 
direction of George Louis Coleman; the 
Campus Club Chorus, Ruth Polson, di- 
rector, and the Cayuga Singers, George 
Hathaway, director; the String Sinfoni- 
etta, under the direction of Ronald In- 
galls; a song recital by the pupils of 
Eric Dudley; chamber music, played by 
Cornell students; the annual concert of 
the Ithaca Composers’ Club; organ re- 
citals by Richard T. Gore, University 
organist; and what promises to be the 
most interesting of all on the roster— 
on March 23, a program of Sixteenth 
Century music, with harpsichord, clavi- 
chord, recorders, and voices. 


To Honor Coleman 
George Louis Coleman, who has di- 
rected the University Orchestra since 
1895, will retire from active work in 
June after a career of extraordinary 
accomplishinents. At the last concert 
(Continued on page 324) 


Utica 


(Continued from page 268) 
citals of which three more are sched- 
uled. These are conducted at the Mun- 
son-Williams-Proctor Institute with 
talented members taking part. The three 
recital chairmen are Mrs. Henry J. 
Cookinham, Jr., Mrs. Herman Schnurr 
and Mrs. F. Henry Cassing working 
with Mrs. Wallace Hixson. The club 
will cof:duct its annual meeting May 14. 

B Sharp enjoys a large student mem- 
bership headed by Joyce Steinhorst 
which will by the end of the season in 
May have given eight student recitals 
at the MWP Institute. 

Starting its twenty-first year last No- 
vember, Etude Club continues its ac- 
tivities under the direction of Mary 
Nightingale, president. Assisting her 
in directing the affairs of the club are 
these officers: vice-president, Elysee 
Davis; recording secretary, Helen 
Toussaint; corresponding secretary, 
Monica Barney; treasurer, Winifred 
Fague and librarian, Ethel Frey. 

This February at a meeting entitled 
“The Three Bs” the club will pay trib- 
ute to Bach, Beethoven and Brahms 
with members presenting compositions 
of the three great masters. Mrs. 


Frank P. Cavallo will address a Spring 
session on “Women in Music.” Russian, 
organ and ensemble music will be topics 
for study at Spring meetings. 
close 


The club 


will its season with an annual 
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Syracuse Symphony Under 
Gualilo Expands Enter- 
prises with New Sunday 
and Children’s Series— 
Opera Associations Are 
Formed for Local Pro- 


ductions : 


By Harris Pine 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Feb. 5. 


ITH 1941 on its way and a new 
decade begun in the musical circles 
of Syracuse, new musical enterprises 
may soon have their advent, particularly 
opera in Syracuse. New plans may es- 
tablish themselves this year as definite 
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Howard Lyman, Con- 
ductor of the Syra- 
cuse University 
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and regular musical activities, including 
special children’s concerts and Sunday 
afternoon performances of the Syracuse 
Symphony. 

The Syracuse Symphony is under- 
going new organization. Under the di- 
rection of its new conductor, Dr. Nicho- 
las Gualilo, it is planning to begin a 
new series of concerts during the Win- 
ter months of Sunday afternoon concerts 


dinner meeting to be held on May 7. 

Etude is continuing its policy of ex- 
tension concerts given in local institu- 
tions for patients and inmates. On the 
list this year are the Crippled Children’s 
Home, House of Good Shepherd, Old 
Ladies Home and the Home for Aged 
Men and Couples. The programs are 
planned by Martha Williams and Mrs. 
Winifred Fague. 

To Give Mascagni Opera 


Dr. Gerald A. Natiella is president 
of the newly formed Utica Opera So- 
ciety which this Spring will present 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’. Johannes Magen- 
danz was named vice-president when 
officers were recently elected. Other offi- 
cers: Gerald Rosenbloom, treasurer; 
Viola Campbell, corresponding  secre- 
tary; Stephanie Nowicki, recording sec- 
retary, and Anthony Gilliotti, promotion 
director. Dr. Nicholas Gualillo was 
named promotion director and Samuel 
J. Evans, choral director. 

Mrs. Bertha Dean Hughes, music 
supervisor in the public schools reports 
continued interest in orchestral and band 
work while throughout the system her 
assistants are directing orchestras, bands 
and choruses in both high schools and 
the grammar schools. 

The Munson-Williams-Proctor Insti- 
tute conducts each year a music appre- 
ciation series and the lectures for the 
year are given by Berrian R. Shute, 
head of the music department, Hamil- 
ton College. 








Mrs. Harry H. Sker- 
ritt, President of the 
Morning Musicals 


Dr. Nicholas Gualilo, 
Conductor of the 
Syracuse Symphony 


in Lincoln Auditorium. 

Andre Polah, former conductor of the 
Syracuse Symphony who is busy this 
season at Reading, Pa., guest conductor 
of that major symphonic group, and 
from various reports is doing fine work 
there, gave one of a group of concerts 
this Winter in the Hall of John Crouse, 
under the auspices of the Syracuse 
University. Other concerts are scheduled 
this season to be conducted by Mr. 
Polah. This coming Summer, as usual, 
a series of summer concerts sponsored 
by the Syracuse University will be given 
to delight music lovers of central New 


Yu rk. 
Children’s Concerts Scheduled 


Dr. Nicholas Gualilo who is at the 
helm of the Federal Music Project 
Symphony combined with the chartered 
Syracuse Symphony is giving a series 
of new children’s concerts with soloists, 
young aspirant pianists, violinists and 
vocalists. Soloists are selected from the 
talented musicians in the Syracuse pub- 
lic schools and high schools. This wil! 
be an inspiration and encouragement 
to boys and girls who are seeking a 
musical career. Syracuse has been very 
successful with young people’s sym- 
phony concerts. Being all given in Lin- 
coln Auditorium, all concerts have been 
sold out with standing room filled to 
capacity and parents and children have 
been turned away because of sold-out 
houses. 

The new series of Sunday afternoon 
concerts are eagerly awaited. The new 
works of a number of American com- 
posers will be performed here for the 
first time. Among the composers to be 
featured are: Joseph Wagner, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, Michele Annunziato, 
William Berwald and others. Dr. Gua- 
lilo plans to give the first American 
performance of the ‘Karelein Rhapsodie’ 
by the young Finnish composer, Uuno 
Klami, as well as a few other first per- 
formances. 


Local Opera Performances Planned 


As an uttterly new musical adventure 
Syracuse’s own opera may be presented 
within the coming few months. Dr. 
Nicholas Gualilo has been successful 
in organizing two opera associations, 
to co-operate with the State Opera As- 
sociation: the Syracuse Opera Associa- 
tion and the Utica Opera Society. Both 
organizations plan to give Mascagni’s 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ in late March 
or the latest in early April. Well-known 
out-of-town guest artists will be invited 
for performances in Syracuse and Utica. 
Already a number of towns in the state 
are becoming interested in this new 
opera movement and may eventually 
join the State Organization. 

Syracuse is in dire need of a regular 
symphony organization. It is the hope 
of music lovers and musical leaders in 
the city that with the new decade be- 
ginning with 1941, the Syracuse Sym- 
phony will again be on its feet, self sup- 

(Continued on page 324) 
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By ARLAN R. COooLipGE 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Feb. 5. 


LTHOUGH the Community Con- 

cert Series and the Boston Sym- 
phony appearances will dominate the lo- 
cal scene for the remainder of the 
season, there will be a larger proportion 
of programs by Rhode Islanders than 
formerly. The Rhode Island School of 
Design will present native musicians in 
its Museum on Sunday afternoons and 
the WPA Music Project has a gener- 
ous schedule for its Orchestra. Several 
local choruses will be heard and the 
Clubs of the R. I. Federation will be 
busy. At Brown University a brief fes- 
tival of chamber music by the Coolidge 
String Quartet is planned and the glee 
clubs and orchestra of Brown and Pem- 
broke will have their regular concerts. 
The Gilbert and Sullivan operetta ‘Pa- 
tience’ will also be given by the college 
students. 

Jascha Heifetz is to give the sixth in 
the Community Series in the Metropoli- 
tan on Feb. 25. The seventh, and final, 
program under this auspices will be on 
March 18 in the same auditorium when 
the Harvard Glee Club and Radcliffe 
Choral Society will unite for the pur- 
pose under Wallace Woodworth. Mrs. 
Arthur M. Allen is president of the 
Community Concert Association. 

The Boston Symphony under Serge 
Koussevitzky will come to the Metro- 
politan on Feb. 18 and April 8, thus 
concluding its 26lst local concert. 


Oratorio Society to Give Three Works 

The Oratorio Society plans to give 
Spohr’s ‘Calvary’ and Mendelssohn’s 
‘Elijah’ during the late Winter months 
and will conclude its season with 
Verdi’s ‘Requiem’ during Music Week. 
William W. DeRoin is the Society’s 
director. 

The University Glee Club is appear- 
ing this season under the leadership 
of Arthur Fiedler. Its final concert is 
set for April 18. 

The Catholic Choral Club, Rev. Leo 
Rowlands, director, has announced 
April 28 as the date for its third con- 
cert. J. Thomas McQuaid, pianist, will 
be the soloist and the “Song of Des- 
tiny” of Brahms will be sung by the 
chorus. 

The Providence Festival Chorus, 
John B. Archer, conductor, will end its 
eighteenth season with an outdoor con- 
cert in Roger Williams Park on June 
8 at which time the Goldman Band will 
assist. 

At Brown University the Glee Club, 
led by Arthur B. Hitchcock, will give 
its Spring concert on April 10. The 
Gilbert and Sullivan light opera, ‘Pa- 
tience’, sung and played by the students 
of Brown and Pembroke, is scheduled 
for March 6, 7 and 8 under the general 
direction of William Dinneen of the de- 
partment of music. The Brown-Pem- 
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broke Orchestra, conducted by Arlan 
R. Coolidge, plans a Faunce Theater 
Concert for March 13 and the Pem- 
broke Glee Club, acting as host to sing- 
ing groups from Wellesley, M. I. T. 
and Worcester Institute of Technology 
will be heard on Feb. 21. 

The department of music of Brown 
University will sponsor three concerts 
by the Coolidge String Quartet on 
April 14, 15 and 16. 

The activities of the Chaminade Club, 
of which Mrs. Herbert M. Durfee is 
president, embrace an American Pro- 
gram on Feb. 20; a musicale on March 
6, when Willard Amison, tenor, and 
Norma Olson, ’cellist, will be guest art- 
ists; a presentation of Rossini’s ‘Stabat 
Mater’ on April 3; and a President’s 
Day Concert on April 17 featuring 
Eudice Shapiro, violinist. 


Orchestra to Make Debut 


A new organization is the Music 
Lovers Orchestra Society led by Paul 
Bauguss. Made up of non-professional 
players, it plans a debut concert in 
March when Avis Bliven Charbonnel, 
pianist, will be soloist. 

Mme. Charbonnel, codperating with 
the National Committee commemorat- 
ing the golden anniversary of Paderew- 
ski’s American debut, will give a special 
piano program on a local radio station 
during the week of Feb. 15. 

Concerts by Rhode Island artists 
make up the Sunday afternoon series 
newly sponsored this season by the 
Rhode Island School of Design in its 
Museum, Dr. Alexander Dorner, direc- 
tor. The artists and dates are as fol- 
lows: March 2, Rhode Island Com- 
posers’ Program under the supervision 
of the Federation of Music Clubs; 
April 27, Brown-Pembroke Orchestra, 
Arlan R. Coolidge, conductor; May 4, 
St. Dunstan’s Choristers, William C. 
Heller, director; and June 4, Southland 
Quartet, Negro Singers. 

The Rhode Island WPA Symphony, 
Edouard Caffier, conductor, will con- 
tinue its Sunday evening concerts in 
Gilbert Stuart Junior High School, 
completing the series of eighteen on 
March 9. Soloists on the advance list 
are Rev. Leo F. Rowlands, playing his 
own Piano Concertante; Bedrich 
Vaska, ’cellist; Eva Tancrell Meunier, 
who will sing ‘Six Lyric Impressions’ 
for soprano, voice and orchestra by 
Hugh F. MacColl (in part a first hear- 
ing); and Helen Teschner Tas, violin- 
ist of New York. Further engagements 
include one in Newport with Carl 
Thorp, pianist, as soloist. Ruth E. 
Tripp is director of the Project. 

The Pawtucket-Attleboro Civic Mu- 
sic Association, William Meiklejohn, 
president, will present John Gurney, 
bass, on March 10 and Erica Morini, 
violinist, on April 17. The Newport 
Civic Association will hear Ossy Re- 
nardy, violinist, on March 5. 
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The Parents’ League under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. G. Pierce Metcalf has 
arranged two concerts for Young Peo- 
ple which will be played by the Beacon 
Hill Symphonic Ensemble, Russell 
Ames Cook, conductor. The second of 
these will be played in Memorial Hall 
on Feb. 16. 


The Rhode Island Federation of 
Music Clubs, Mrs. Ada Holding Miller, 
president, has added several organiza- 
tions to its membership during the past 
season and will sponsor a variety of 
events for Music Week, May 4-10. 
There will be an Oratorio Night, a pro- 
gram by a large mixed choral group, 
one by male choruses and an All-Club 
Night. A Choir Festival under the 
chairmanship of Blanche N. Davis will 
take place on Feb. 19. 

Clubs Prepare Programs 


The Chopin Club, headed by Ger- 
trude J. Chase, is in the midst of a busy 
season. Its calendar includes a recital 
by Donald Steele, pianist, on Feb. 27; 
a Burmese Song Cycle, ‘The Pagoda of 
Flowers’, by Amy Wood to be given by 
a mixed quartet with costumes and set- 
tings prepared by the Rhode Island 
School of Design on March 13; and a 
President’s Day musicale on May 8. 

The Monday Morning Musical Club 
continues its sponsorship of free public 
lectures on the programs of the Boston 
Symphony by John B. Archer. The 
Club has several philanthropic activities. 
The most recent project of the group is 
a concert and lecture bureau. Mrs. Elsie 
Lovell Hankins is president. 

In the public school music field the 
All-State High School Chorus under 
Dr. Walter H. Butterfield and the All- 
State Orchestra under George Chase 
will give a concert in Hope High 
School on March 29. The annual con- 
cert of public school bands and orches- 
tras in Roger Williams Park will be 
presented on May 25. 

The Rhode Island Music Educators 
Association, Gertrude P. Caulfield, pres- 
ident, heard Djornor Bergethon, direc- 
tor of music at the University of New 
Hampshire, speak on “What Can We 
Do to Help Our School Orchestras ?” 
at a supper meeting at the Hotel Bilt- 
more on Feb. 4. At the April meeting 
the topic will be “Musical Elements in 
Choral Verse Speaking.” The Associa- 
tion also will sponsor a violin contest 
at which time the Dr. Walter H. But- 
terfield Prize—an Italian instrument— 
will be awarded. 

At Rhode Island State College in 
Kingston the Concert Choir under Lee 
C. McCauley, is preparing ‘Rigoletto” 
for Spring performance. 

The McDowell Club, Mrs. Ernest L. 
Sperry, president, will have ,a presen- 
tation of ‘The King’s Henchman’ at its 
meeting on Feb. 17; the club’s annual 
meeting will be on April 7 and Presi- 
dent’s Day on April 21. 
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The Schubert Club, a teachers’ or- 
ganization of which Elizabeth Hope 
Higgins is president, will sponsor a 
contest for the performance of com- 
positions by Tchaikovsky and various 
lectures terminating in the annual meet- 
ing on May 12. 

The Verdandi Male Chorus an- 
nounces its forty-sixth annual concert 
for March 30 in Plantations Audi- 
torium. Oscar Ekeberg is director and 
Birger Stenberg, president. 


MUSIC CLUBS PLAN 
FILM MUSIC AWARDS 


Ceremonies in Hollywood Bowl 
Will Mark Presentation of 
Special Plaques 


Elaborate ceremonies in the Holly- 
wood Bowl on June 21 will mark the 
presentation by the National Federation 
of Music Clubs of musical awards to 
outstanding music makers in films. Mrs. 
Grace Widney Mabee of Los Angeles, 
Chairman of Motion Picture Music for 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
recently listed the committee of 200 or 
more authorities in various parts of the 
country who will join lay members of 
the Federation in reviewing and evalu- 
ating the films that are under considera 
tion for music awards. Heads of music 
departments in various colleges and mu- 
nicipalities are among them. In several 
instances student groups are collaborat- 
ing in the reviewing. 

Designated as “Oscars” for want of 
a better term, the Federation’s awards 
probably will not actually resemble the 
little statuettes of that name which ure 
presented by the Academy, but instead 
will be plaques with appropriate Federa- 
tion insignia. They will be presented 
for the best original musical score of a 
dramatic picture; for the best score 
which is in part original, but in part 
includes adaptations or arrangements of 
existing material; for the best adapta- 
tion or arrangement of a stage musical; 
for the best musical comedy score; for 
the best musical score for a feature- 
length cartoon; for the best musical 
scores for short subjects; for the best 
woman singer; for the best male singer; 
and for the best original song. Only 
pictures reviewed up to May 1, 1941. 
will be eligible. 











William Horne Has Full Schedule 


William Horne, tenor who appeared 
with the NBC Symphony under Arturo 
Toscanini in December and at a Musi- 
cale at the White House in Washington, 
D. C., on Jan. 13, will make a tour of 
Canada during February and March. 
He will also appear in the New Friends 
of Music presentation of Bach’s ‘St. 
John Passion’ in Carnegie Hall on Feb. 
26 and in the New Friends of Music 
concert in Town Hall on March 2. 












By EviZasetH KANE DEVINE 


HARRISBURG, PA., Feb. 8. 


Tee: close of the 1940-41 music 
season in the next crowded months 
will serve to confirm the wide- 
spread conviction that this has been one 
of the most brilliant and varied winters 
the city has seen in recent years. 

The Harrisburg Symphony, George 
King Raudenbush, conductor, will ap- 
pear in two concerts, sponsor a third 
and bring a famous baritone in recital 
before the close of its eleventh year as 
the most vital single factor in the city’s 
cultural life. 

Helen Traubel, American soprano, 
who made her debut with the Metropoli- 
tan last season, will appear with the or- 
chestra March 18. Mr. Raudenbush will 
be on the podium and the concert will 
be given again in the beautiful Forum 
of the State Education Building. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra and its 
conductor, Eugene Ormandy, will make 
their second appearance of the season 
under the auspices of the local musicians 
and the Harrisburg Symphony Society 
in the Forum April 15; and eleven-year- 
old Patricia Travers, violin prodigy, will 
be soloist with the Harrisburg orchestra 
in the season’s closing performance 
April 29. 

The recital, arrangements for which 
were completed only recently, will bring 
Nelson Eddy to the huge Zembo Mosque 
on the evening of April 3 for the bene- 
fit of the Orchestra maintenance fund. 

Thousands of rapt school children 
from Central Pennsylvania hear the 
Young People’s Concerts, especially ar- 
ranged and played for them on the Mon- 
day afternoon preceding each evening 
performance, by the orchestra under the 
baton of Mr. Raudenbush. Group sing- 
ing and between-numbers quizzes give 
youthful fans opportunities for participa- 
tion and help to explain the popularity 
of this series. Two of the total five re- 
main to be heard March 17 and April 
28. 

Mrs. Clarence E. Zorger is this year’s 
general chairman of the Women’s Com- 
mittee of the Symphony, whose work it 
is to supervise the sale of subscriptions. 
Mrs. Zorger is, herself, an accomplished 
pianist, appearing with the orchestra as 
soloist, at the season’s first Young Peo- 
ples’ Concert. 

Soloists at the evening concerts have 
been: Simon Barer, Robert Virovai and 
Arthur Whittemore and Jack Lowe. 

The Harrisburg Symphony Society 
continues the essential work of sponsor- 
ing the Orchestra, under the direction of 
Mrs. Arthur H. Hull, president. Pro- 
gram talks by Mr. Raudenbush at after- 
noon teas held the week preceding each 
concert are part of the busy schedule 
enjoyed by members of the Society. 


Tibbett to Sing 
Lawrence Tibbett, American baritone 
of the Metropolitan roster, is scheduled 


The Harrisburg Symphony in the Forum of the State Education Building 
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to appear in the final recital of the Wed- 
nesday Club Civic Music Series for 
1940-41 March 26, in the Forum. 

Mrs. Lloyd V. White is president of 
the fifty-nine year-old Wednesday club, 
sponsoring organization of this sell-out 
series and Mrs. James W. Minick is 
program chairman for the group which 
is the oldest musical organization in 
Harrisburg. 

The club will have as its guests, Feb. 
11, in the Civic Club, Mrs. Vincent 
Hilles Ober, president of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, and Mrs. 
David V. Murdoch, president of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Music 
Clubs. Talks by Mrs. Ober and Mrs. 
Murdoch at supper will be followed by 
a musicale by members of each of the 
club’s five membership groups: privi- 
leged, artist, active, student and junior. 

Artist members of the Wednesday 
Club provide its members with numer- 
ous recitals throughout the year and 
some of the most interesting are still to 
be heard. Feb. 25, at the Civic Club, 
Mrs. John C. Palmer, soprano, and Mrs. 
Charles C. Stroh, pianist, will be heard 
in a program with Mrs. C. Laurence 
Shepley, flutist, of Philadelphia. Mrs. 
Shepley, former Wednesday Club mem- 
ber, is now an active member of the 
Matinee Music Club of Philadelphia. 

Sara A. Lemer, violinist; Mrs. J. Lan- 
dis Zimmerman, pianist, and Mrs. M. B. 
Kauffman, soprano, will appear March 
11 at the Civic Club, and the final ar- 
tist member concert will be heard April 
22. Mrs. Ernest Keys, contralto, and the 
Wednesday Club Ensemble, Theodor 
Karhan, director, will be featured. 

The Wednesday Club Chorus, under 
the direction of Mrs. Edwin J. Decevee, 
will present its second concert at the 
Civic Club, March 25. 

Artists heard this Winter in the 
Wednesday Club Music Series include 
such luminaries as Kerstin Thorborg, 
Emanuel Feuermann, Jan Peerce and 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff. 

Youngest of the local artist series is. 
appropriately, the Young Celebrities’ 
Series, managed by Minerva Stokes 
Stine with two more evenings of great 
interest promised in the remaining 
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presentations on Feb. 13 and March 15. 

Rosalyn Turek pianist who appeared 
last season with the Harrisburg Sym- 
phony will be heard in the Forum on 
the first of these dates. 

Miss Turek replaces the young pi- 
anist Ruth Slenezynski. The Slen- 
ezynski recital has been particularly ill- 
fated in Harrisburg having been 
cancelled earlier in the season when 
labor laws prevented her appearance in 
an evening performance before her six- 
teenth birthday, and been voided a sec- 
ond time when the former child 
prodigy underwent an appendectomy ! 


Rochester Symphony to Make Visit 


José Iturbi will conduct the Rochester 
Symphony in concert at the Forum as 
the final presentation of the Young 
Celebrities’ Series, March 15. The first 
local appearance of this organization is, 
of course, eagerly-awaited. 

A wealth of choral works will be 
heard within the next few months with 
the two largest city groups planning im- 
pressive programs. 

The Harrisburg Choral Society will 
give Mendelssohn’s dramatic oratorio, 
‘Elijah’ in the Forum on April 24, with 
John Lewis Roberts, director, conduct- 
ing. Its 150 voices will be augmented 
by members of the Mendelssohn Choir 
of Sunbury, which is also directed by 
Mr. Roberts, and will be accompanied 
by members of the Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

Walter G. McIver is director of the 
Harrisburg Symphony Choir which was 
organized by Mr. Raudenbush only a 
few years ago for the purpose of ap- 
pearing with the orchestra in the per- 
formance of large-scale choral works. 
The Choir will sing portions of the 
‘Polovetzian’ Dances from Borodin’s 
opera, ‘Prince Igor’, at the Orchestra’s 
March 18 concert and the presentation 
of ‘Missa Solenne’ by Rossini, on the 
evening of May 6, will conclude an emi- 
nently successful season for this voung 
organization. The scheduled ‘Missa 
Solenne’ concert, incidentally, is said to 
be the third production of the Rossini 
work in this country in fifty years. 

Organ music will take the spotlight 
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during the Lenten season when mem- 
bers of the Harrisburg Chapter, Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists, will present four 
Sunday afternoon recitals in nearby 
Elizabethtown, Middletown, New Cum- 
berland and Steelton. Organist-com- 
posers of Pennsylvania will be honored 
at a recital of their works by members 
of the chapter, on March 10, in Fourth 
Reformed Church, and the final presen- 
tation of this active group will be in 
April when a program of choral and 
organ music will be given in Market 
Square Presbyterian Church. Arnold 
Bowman is dean of the chapter which 
will also enjoy an exchange recital with 
members of the York Chapter, in April. 

The growth of numerous smaller or- 
ganizations of musicians has particu- 
larly distinguished the 1940-41 season. 
Among these groups are the Studio 
Singers, an organization of thespian- 
musicians affiliated with the Harrisburg 
Community Theater and particularly 
concerned with the production of light 


opera and musical comedy. Catherine 
Heefner, soprano, heads the Singers 
who are now rehearsing Douglas 


Moore’s operetta, ‘The Headless Horse- 
man’, for tentative production on or 
near Feb. 22, Washington’s birthday. 

The Literary Music Club, Gabriel 
Salerno, president, studies program 
planning and the lives and works of 
composers, with recorded programs at 
its informal meetings. This group has 
just begun its second year. The capital 
Opera Company is another new group 
of singers who plan the presentation of 
opera in the near future. 





Prize Awarded for Melba Memorial 

MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, Jan. 15.— 
Arthur Murch, painter and sculptor of 
Sydney, recently won a prize of £2,500 
sterling (approximately $12,500) for 
the best design for a memorial relief 
of the late Nellie Melba to be placed in 
the Sydney Town Hall. The award was 
made by the English singer, Lord Lur- 
gan, at one time a vocal pupil of Mme. 
Melba, and the money is said to be the 
proceeds of an Australian tour made by 
him. 





Teresa Sterne, Soloist with Long Island 
Symphony 


Teresa Sterne, twelve-year-old pianist, 
was to be soloist with the Long Island Sym- 
phony, under the baton of Benjamin Van 
Praag, in Lawrence, Long Island, on Feb. 
1, playing the Grieg A Minor Concerto. 
The orchestra, composed of seventy-five 
players, was started two years ago by 
M. Warren Troob and Judge Leslie J. 
Ekenberg. 

















Portland Junior Symphony in Seven- 
teenth Season Lists Remaining Con- 
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By JoceELYN FOULKES 
PORTLAND, ORE., Feb, 5. 


HE calendar for Spring chron- 
icles the major musical events of 


the season. Though the Portland 
Symphony Society is postponing the 
resumption of the Portland Symphony 
concerts, this orchestra will be con- 
ducted by Paul Lemay in Standard Oil 
broadcasts, on May 1 and 15. 

The Portiand Junior Symphony, in 
its seventeenth season under the leader- 
ship of Jaques Gershkovitch, will be 
heard in its second concert on Feb. 15, 
and in its third, on April 19. Young 
soloists have not yet been chosen. A 
more youthful audience attends the 
Young People’s Concerts when a por- 
tion of the evening programs is played 
and David Campbell acts as commen- 
tator. These three concerts are spon- 
sored by the Junior League in a Satur- 
day morning series of plays and music. 
James Hoff is assistant conductor of 
the Junior Symphony and Elizabeth 
Zwerenz is concertmaster. Charles A. 
Hart is president of the Portland Jun- 
ior Symphony Association and Mrs. 
Robert H. Noyes is honorary president. 
Mr. Gershkovitch trains a preparatory 
orchestra. 

The remaining artists listed in the 
two courses of the Ellison-White Bur- 
eau are Vladimir Horowitz, Richard 
Crooks, Sergei Rachmaninoff and 
Dorothy Maynor, announced for Feb- 
ruary; Lawrence Tibbett, for March; 
Jan Peerce, for April. Miss Maynor 
will make her debut in Portland. 

Encouraged by the success of the 
last two seasons, Reed College and the 
Friends of Chamber Music will again 
manage a chamber music series. The 
Budapest String Quartet will play 
twice, in February, the Belgian Piano 
String Quartet and the Roth Quartet, 
in March. 

The Portland Philharmonic in co- 
operation with the Music Project of 
the Works Progress Administration, 
and conducted by Charles Lautrup, will 
close its series of ten concerts, in its 


second season, on April 22. It has 
been planned to present, with the or- 
chestra, Rudolph Ganz, pianist; Sigurd 
Nilssen, bass, of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon; ‘Messiah,’ by stud- 
ents from the University and conducted 
by Dr. Kratt; Portland musicians in 
Mozart’s ‘Requiem,’ the chorus trained 
by Mr. Lautrup. Mrs. E. C. Pape is 
business manager of the orchestra. 
Frederick W. Goodrich is the state 
director of the Music Project. 

Ariel Rubstein, director of the Elli- 
son-White Conservatory, will conduct 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Eugen Onegin,’ in 
April. Kathryn Kinney and John Mc- 
Kenzie, students of Alice Bogardus, 
will sing the chief roles. Faculty mem- 
bers, Mary Schultz Duncan, violinist, 
and Maude Ross Sardam, pianist will 
play in a sonata program and Fred 
Rothchild in a piano program in the 
Spring. 

Chester R. Duncan, director of music 
in the Portland public schools, an- 
nounces that 3000 elementary school 
children will take part in music festi- 
vals, late in February. High school 
bands, orchestras, glee clubs and choirs 
will participate in the Portland high 
school music competition festivals, on 
March 15 and 22. Choruses, band and 
orchestra music will be contributed by 
high schools in groups varying from 
500 to 1500, at the annual Multnomah 
Stadium Music Festival, on May 23. 

Portland institutions of higher learn- 
ing that include musical activities in 
their curriculum are Marylhurst Col- 
lege; Portland University (Rev. George 
L. Dum, C.S.C.); Reed College (Har- 
old C. Sproul) St. Helen’s Hall Junior 
College (Clorinda Topping). 

Mrs. J. H. Porth is the new presi- 
dent of the Oregon Federation of Music 
Clubs. Dr. Theodore Kratt is dean of 
the School of Music at the University 
of Oregon and director of music of the 
State System of Higher Education. 

The Federation has scheduled the 
junior, the young artists and student 
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musicians contests for late Spring. The 
winners in the young artist class, if 
considered eligible by the judges, will 
represent Oregon in the contests at the 
Biennial of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, in Los Angeles in June. 
The Oregon Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation has also set aside time for 
syllabus examinations and for contests 
of grade, high school and higher edu- 
cation students. Awards will be per- 
formances with an orchestra. Jean 
Williams, the president of the O.M.T.A., 
has appointed Bernice Simmons Sisson 
program chairman and Ella Connell 
Jesse, chairman of arrangements for 
the state convention to be held in Port- 
land in June. Amy Olmsted Welch is 
president of the Portland district. 
Monthly programs and intimate re- 
citals are emphasized by the Monday 


Musical Club of which Mrs. A. O. 
Ramsden is president. Robert D. Kelt- 
ner is director of the drama group, 


and 
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Higher Education 


David Campbell of the piano ensemble, 
Albert E. Jones of the chorus and sex- 
tet. Mr. Jones also leads the Apollo 
Club, a church choir and a nurses glee 
club and sextet. 

Agnes Johnson Kearns presides at 
the meetings of the Allied Arts Club. 
Departments and their leaders are: the 
chorus and double trio, Rose Coursen 
Reed; piano ensemble, Carl Denton; 
speech arts class, Doris Smith. 

Mildred Nichols Menda heads the 
Oregon Music Teachers’ Guild. Its 
chief interest is devoted to social ser- 
vice among the underprivileged colored 
children whom the Guild has federated. 

Long established groups and _ their 
presidents are New England Conser- 
vatory, Mrs. J. H. Hall; Moore Teach- 
ers, Beulah Cheever; Beaux Arts, Mrs. 
F. D. Hunt Jr.; Dunning Teachers, 
Katherine Cooper. Jean Warren Car- 
rick, of this city, is national dean of 
the Dunning Course. Winifred Wor- 
rell serves as dean of the Portland chap- 
ter of the American Guild of Organists. 

Rozella Knox is head of the well 
equipped music room of the public li- 
brary. 
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Sir Thomas Beecham, Who Will Direct 
the Montreal Festival 


By THoMAS ARCHER 


MONTREAL, CAN., Feb. 5. 


LTHOUGH few individuals are be- 

ing given in Montreal this season, 
comparatively speaking, orchestral pro- 
grams are booming. Not only that, but 
there are to be two festivals instead of 
the usual one in the early Summer 
months. 

The most important news for the 
future is that Sir Thomas Beecham, 
who electrified an audience here in De- 
cember, with his remarkable conducting 
of the Sibelius First Symphony, has 
accepted an invitation to act as musical 
director of the Montreal Festival to be 
held as usual in the early part of May. 

In taking over the festival, Sir 
Thomas made one request, namely that 
Berlioz’s ‘Requiem’ should be prepared 
for performance. And so that score 
will have what is possibly its premiere 
in this city. Sir Thomas will also 
direct performances of Bach’s Mass in 
B Minor, and Elgar’s ‘Dream of Geron- 
tius,’ the latter to be given for the first 
time at these festivals. There is to be 
a fourth concert, the program for which 
will be announced later. 

The other festival is being arranged 
for its orchestra by La Société des Con- 
certs Symphoniques and is to consist of 
a cycle of the complete Beethoven sym- 
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Sir Thomas Beecham to Di- 
rect Montreal Festival in 
May — Defauw to Con- 
duct Cycle of La Société 
des Concerts Symphon- 
iques — Regular Recital 
and Orchestra Events 
Planned 





Désiré Defauw, Who Will Conduct the 
Beethoven Cycle of the Société des 
Concerts Symphoniques 


phonies to be presented in four concerts. 
Désiré Defauw who directed the orches- 
tra for its first three concerts this sea- 
son, will be in charge of this Beethoven 
festival. The Belgian conductor has 
already made the orchestra his own 
practically speaking, since, in the course 
of his stay here, he literally made it over 
during the many rehearsals. 

Les Concerts Symphoniques will con- 
tinue for the remainder of the season 
with its list of illustrious guest artists, 
a list that has helped practically to sell 
out the entire series. Rudolf Serkin 
comes Feb. 11, Nathan Milstein, Feb. 
25 and Emanuel Feuermann, March 25. 
Guest conductors already heard include 
Mr. Defauw, Sir Thomas Beecham and 
Dr. Fritz Stiedry. Those booked for 
February and March include Jean 
Morel, Sir Ernest MacMillan and a 
return engagement of Defauw. 

The Montreal Orchestra is having a 
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Douglas Clarke, Conductor of the Mon- 
treal Orchestra 


less spectacular but none the less valu- 
able season. Douglas Clarke continues 
as sole conductor and coming guests 
include George Enesco and Shura 
Cherkassky. The big disappointment 
was the cancellation, due to uncontrol- 
lable circumstances, of Béla Bartok’s 
engagement to appear with this orches- 
tra. 
Concert Series Brings Events 

The Montreal Concert Series, man- 
aged by Beique and Payne has been cut 
from five to three concerts. Melchior 
opened the series in November. Alex- 
ander Brailowsky continued it Feb. 3 
and Marian Anderson completes it with 
a recital on March 31. The Ladies 
Morning Musical Club has but three 
recitals announced for the balance ot 
the season. The Lustgartens are to 
give a duo recital Feb. 6, Edward Kil- 
enyi, the pianist, appears Feb. 20 and 
the local McGill String Quartet Feb. 
27. 

In short the general tendency seems 
to be to play the conservative so far as 
individual undertakings are concerned. 
Only La Société des Concerts Symphon- 
iques seems to have remained more or 
less untouched by war conditions. And 
the public is showing its appreciation 
of the work of this organization by 
supporting it so strongly that seats are 
difficult to procure at the box office. 
Moreover, although the concerts are 
given in the French section of the city 
and entail a considerable journey for 
many, the English-speaking quota in 
the audience is growing larger with 
each concert. 


JUNIOR CHORUS TO SING 
AT FEDERATION BIENNIAL 





Ensemble of 1,000 Children Planned for 
Nationel Convention in 
Los Angeles 

The junior division of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs is planning 
to present a junior chorus of 1000 at 
the twenty-second biennial convention 
in Los Angeles in June, 1941. The ven- 
ture is similar to the national mass cho- 
rus of 1000 adults presented by the fed- 
eration at its last convention in Balti- 
more in 1939, 

Helen McBride of Louisville, Ky., 
junior choral chairman, who initiated 
the enterprise, has selected a repertoire 
of five choral works. Among them is 
‘Song of Joy’ by Clara Edwards, ar- 
ranged and published especially for the 
Los Angeles biennial. Other selections 
are ‘Prayer of the Norwegian Child’ by 






R. Kountz; ‘Praise and Adore’, by Bort- 
niansky-Hart; ‘Waltz of the Flowers’, 
by Tchaikovsky-Gibbs; and ‘The 
Housekeeper’ by Gustav Klemm. A na- 
tionwide rehearsal of these numbers by 
air will be held in March, with juniors 
listening in, music in hand, while a cho- 
rus from a central point broadcasts the 
selections. 

The junior chorus is designed prima- 
rily for children from eight to twelve, 
as older children find adequate outlet 
tor their musical interests in the junior 
competitive festivals. 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM 
PRESENTS ARTISTS 


Members of Baldwin Wallace 
Conservatory Appear—Local 
Composers Featured 

CLEVELAND, Feb. 5.—Two interesting 
events were scheduled by Arthur W. 
(Juimby, curator of musical arts at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art to open the 
new year. On Jan. 12, George Poinar, 
head of the violin and ensemble depart- 
ment of Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory, 
and Frieda Schumacher, of the piano 
faculty, presented a program of sonatas 
tor violin and piano. Included were, 
the Mozart Sonata in A; the Brahms 
Sonata in D Minor; and a Sonata by 
Lack Conklin, of the English depart- 
ment of the University of Minnesota, 
and music critic of the Minneapolis 
Morning Chronicle. 








Nowak Gives Recital 

Lionel Nowak, music director for the 
Humphrey-Weideman Dance Group, 
and tormerly of Cleveland, gave a re- 
cital of piano works by Cleveland com- 
posers, on Jan. 17. The auditorium was 
tilled with an enthusiastic audience, ap- 
preciative of the unique gesture made 
by this gifted artist. Presented on the 
program were, William Newman’s 
‘Chromatic Passacaglia’; Max Powers’s 
Suite; Herbert Elwell’s Sonata; Alvin 
Etler’s Two Improvisations; Arthur 
Shepherd’s ‘Set of Three’; Anne Mc- 
Dougle’s Scherzette; Charles Rychlik’s 
‘Humoresque’, and Beryl Rubinstein’s 
Sonatina. 


Margarita Jolles Heard 

Margarita Jolles, pianist, gave a re- 
cital at the Women’s City Club on Jan. 
3 before a large and appreciative audi- 
ence. Her program, which exhibited 
her achievements technically and inter- 
pretatively, included Sonata, Op. 57, by 
Beethoven; Symphonic Etudes, Op. 13, 
by Schumann; ‘Song Without Words,’ 
in G; and three etudes by Chopin. 

Mrs. Emil Brudno offered several 
musical feasts during the holiday season 
as part of the Cleveland Concert Course. 
On Dec. 31, Alec Templeton made his 
fourth appearance locally as a concert 
artist; on Jan. 10 Vronsky and Babin 
delighted their large following with daz- 
zling uniformity in their second ap- 
pearance; and Marian Anderson 
charmed a near-capacity audience with 
her beautiful interpretations on Jan. 12. 

WILMA HuNING 





Willmore & Powers to Represent 

Ellen Ballon in Concert and Radio 

Ellen Ballon, Canadian pianist, re- 
cently signed with Willmore and 
Powers, agents, to represent her in the 
concert and radio fields. Miss Ballon, 
who made her first Town Hall appear- 
ance in five years this season, is now 
making a concert tour of Canada and 
the United States. 

















Conductor of the 


Reginald Stewart, 
Toronto Philharmonic 


By Ropsert H. Roperts 
TORONTO, CAN., Feb. 5. 


ITH eighteen months of war 
behind them, Canadians are able 
to evaluate those experiences 


that have enriched the spiritual life of 
the country and have sustained its mo- 
rale amidst the perils of the months that 
have now become _ history. While 
making all sacrifices to insure victory, 
there is a growing conviction that even 
in war time it is imperative to maintain 
and foster those things which make up 
civilization, those things without which 
the present struggle itself would become 


meaningless. 
New records have been attained in 
the number of concerts and musical 


events in Toronto, and in the audiences 
who have crowded the concert halls. 
The Toronto Symphony reports an in- 
crease of over 300 to its list of sub- 
scribers; and a capacity house has 
ereeted the orchestra at all its concerts 
in Massey Hall. The four series of con- 
certs at Eaton Auditorium have been 
generously patronized and_ platform 
overflow seats have been the order at 
most of the concerts. Massey Hall, To- 
ronto’s leading concert hall, with its 
seating capacity of nearly 2500, has 
been sold out for most of its events. 
During the early fall, the Philharmonic 
Orchestra drew audiences of between 
5,000 and 7,000 to its weekly concerts 
in the Arena of the University of To- 
ronto. 
Symphony to Bring Soloists 

The Toronto Symphony this season 
will give ten subscription concerts, two 
matinee concerts for young people, and 
a concert for students. As has been 





stated, the largest audiences on record 
have featured the present series. Sir 
Ernest MacMillan is the permanent 
conductor. Sir Thomas Beecham was 
guest conductor in the late Fall and 
Georges Enesco was announced for a 
March appearance with the orchestra. 
The war has prevented Enesco’s return 
to America, however. Guest soloists 
have appeared with the orchestra at 
each concert. This has added interest 
to the Symphony Concerts. Soloists who 
will come on the remaining series are: 


Jeanne Dusseau, soprano; Kathleen 
Parlow, violinist; and Jean Dansereau, 
pianist. 


Sir Ernest will conduct the orchestra 
and Conservatory Choir in a first per- 
formance in Canada of ‘England’, a 
chorale ode—music by MacMillan, 
words by Swinburne. Sir Ernest com- 
posed the music while a prisoner of war 
in Germany during the years 1914-1918. 
lt was accepted by the University of 
Oxtord as the composer’s thesis for the 
degree of Doctor of Music. 

The Toronto Philharmonic is plan- 
ning a six months’ series of concerts, 
opening early in May and continuing 
throughout the Summer and Autumn 
months. Reginald Stewart, founder and 
permanent conductor, has announced 
that an augmented orchestra of ninety- 
five musicians will be assembled. Al- 
though the programs are far from be- 
ing completed, Mr. Stewart plans to 
present novelties by contemporary com- 
posers, including works of Sibelius, 
Bax, Mahler, Shostakovitch, Josten and 
Bartok. As in former years, the policy 
of having a guest soloist with the or- 
chestra will again be a feature of the 
coming season. It is too early to an- 
nounce the names of these, but arrange- 
ments are in progress to bring interna- 
tionally known artists. 

The concerts of the Toronto Philhar- 
monic are held in the Arena of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, which has a seating 
capacity of 7,000. Last season the av- 
erage attendance throughout the twen- 
ty-four weeks exceeded 5,000. The con- 
certs are broadcast over a_ coast-to- 
coast chain of the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation, as well as a coast-to- 
coast network of the National Broad- 
casting Company. 

Massey Hall Reports 

Massey Hall reports a busy season. 
Besides being the home of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Toronto’s traditional 
concert hall provides for a varied list 
of musical events. The Massey Hall 
Celebrity Series ranks among the fore 
most musical attractions of this city. 
The remaining artists on the series are: 
Lucille Manners and Donald Dickson. 
Bronislaw Huberman, violinist, comes 
under the sponsorship of the Canadian 
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Music Builds Morale of 
City’s People in War 
—Symphony Lists In- 
crease in Subscribers, 
Giving Four Series in 
Massey Hall — Con- 

Choir to 
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President of the Participate in New 
ee, we Ode — Toronto Phil- 
harmonic Prepares 


Extended Program— 


Massey Hall Celebrity 
Concerts Feature 


Noted Artists 


Par- 


Friends of Poland at a gala concert 
with His Excellency the Governor- 
of Canada and Princess Alice as Pa- 
trons. Marian Anderson will give her 





ay 


Wilfred James, J. W. Elton, Man- 
Manager of ager of the Toronto 
Massey Hall Symphony 


first Massey Hall recital on March 28. 
The annual visit of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy on 
May 5 and 6 will close the season. 

Eaton Auditorium with a seating ca- 
pacity of 1,200 provides an ideal setting 
for the intimate recital. It is the Town 
Hall of Toronto. The four regular 
series have brought leading artists who 
in many cases have given their first 
Toronto concerts this season. During 
the coming weeks the Artists’ Series 
and Concert Series of the Eaton Audi- 
torium will bring Rudolf Serkin, Law- 
ence Tibbett, Igor Gorin, and Risé 
Stevens. The Music Masters’ Series 
will present Raya Garbousova; Moriz 
Rosenthal, pianist, will add significance 
to this series; and Simon Barer, who 
returns after three years, will close the 
series early in March. 

Another feature of the Eaton Audito- 








Sir Ernest MacMillan, Conductor of the 
Toronto Symphony 


rium season is a series oi organ recitals 
presented by the Toronto Casavant So- 
ciety. In February, the young Ameri- 
can virtuoso, Claire Coci, will give a 
recital; and the final event will bring 
four young Canadian organists—Alma 
Burfield, John Linn, Ralph Kidd and 
Ruth Scuse. 

Musical Manifesto is the title of a 
unique series of piano programs ar- 
ranged by Mona Bates, internationally 
known pianist, and presented in Eaton 
Auditorium. The artists who are par- 
ticipating include: Gordon Hallett and 
Clifford Poole, duo-pianists; Margaret 
Parsons; Marion Grudeff; Margaret 
Miller Brown; Barbara Roberts Gil- 
roy; Elsie Bennett and Madeline Bone, 
duo-pianist; and Jeanette Caille. The 
closing concert in March will feature a 
ten-piano ensemble under the direction 
of Mona Bates. The artists who are 
featured on this series are giving their 
services as a voluntary contribution to- 
wards Canada’s war effort. 

The regular concerts of the Women’s 
Musical Club of Toronto are given in 
the Theatre of Hart House of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. These are afternoon 
events and are by subscription. The 
club, under the presidency of Mrs. W. 
B. Woods, continues its policy of bring- 
ing artists who are new on the musical 
herizon. The bookings of the Women’s 
Musical Club for the remainder of the 
season are Arthur LeBlanc, violinist, 
who comes in February; and_ the 
American Indian baritone, Ish-ti-opi, 
who will give the final concert of the 
year in March. 
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Address: 


“One of the most interesting young pianists 
of this or any country.” 


This young American artist has appeared with great | 
success in the major music centers of Europe, North | 
and South America, and has received glowing praise everywhere from | 
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By Mary MOoONCRIEFF 

WINNIPEG, CANADA, Feb. 1. 
E bave now been over a year at 
war, but war conditions in Canada 
have not been such as to affect in any 
appreciable way the miusical activities 
ot the community. The various clubs 
and musical organizations have many 
plans for the continuation of the 1940- 
41 season, and there are still many con- 

certs promised from visiting artists. 

Fred M. Gee, manager of the Celebri- 
ty Concert Series announces the fol- 
lowing attractions for the remainder 
of the season; Alexander Brailowsky, 
Feb. 24; Mischa Elman, March 11; 
Grace Moore, April 7; and the Minne- 
apolis Symphony, Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
conductor, April 21. All concerts will 
be held in the Auditorium. 

The University of Manitoba Glee Club 
will give ‘The Mikado’, the second week 
in February. Winona Lightcap is direc- 
tor of music; Mercer McLeod is in 
charge of the dramatic presentation; 
and Gweneth Lloyd will direct the danc- 
ing. Thelma Guttormsson is the pianist. 

The Womens’ Musical Club, Mrs. 
Leonard Heaton, president, features the 
following programs; Feb. 3, Margit 
Bokor; Feb. 17, a program arranged 
and presented by the Junior Musical 
Club; March 3; The Winnipeg Ballet, 
Gwenneth Lloyd, director; the annual 
meeting will be held on this date. 


Youth Organizations Active 

The Winnipeg Boys Choir continues 
activities with Beth Douglas as conduc- 
tor. The Junior Musical Club continues 
its thirty-eighth season. The club fea- 
tures young musicians. An audition 
board has been introduced by the club 
-and any student desiring to perform 
may appear before the board and later, 
if successful, given an opportunity to 
play or sing on radio programs spon- 
sored by the Junior Musical Club. Olive 
Riehl is the president. 

The Young Mens’ Musical Club con- 
tinues its activities with Gordon Kush- 
ner, president and Chester Duncan, pro- 
gram convenor. The Club is affiliated 
with the Mens’ Musical Club. 

Arrangements have been made for 
the twenty-third Annual Musical Com- 
petition festival to be held in Winnipeg 
from March 24 to April 5. The follow- 
ing adjudicators have been chosen for 
the event: Geoffrey Shaw, composer 
and editor, of London; Harold Craxton, 
pianist of London; and Dr. Frederick 
Staton, Chesterfield, who has many 
times been an adjudicator in Winnipeg. 
The festival is under the control and 
management of the Mens’ Musical Club 
of Winnipeg, J. G. Fraser, president. 

The Manitoba Schools Orchestra, 
Ronald Gibson, conductor, will give its 
annual Spring concert during Easter 
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week. The orchestra comprises one hun- 
dred students from Winnipeg Schools 
and fifty outside points. Regular broad- 
casts are given, by the Winnipeg mem- 
bers of the orchestra, and out of town 
members keep in touch by means of the 
radio. 

The Young Womens’ Musical Club, 
has formed a choir under the leadership, 
of Mrs. Berythe Birse. _Gwendda 
Owen Davies is the accompanist. The 
Swedish Musical Club programs for 
the remainder of the season are as fol- 
lows: Feb. 5, Romantic and modern 
composers; and March 5, annual meet- 
ing. Chestine Peterson is president of 
the club. 


Morning Musicales Present Series 


The Wednesday Morning Musicale, 
Mrs. L. J. F. Van Riemsdyk, president, 
will continue the season with the follow- 
ing programs: Feb. 12, second act of 
Flotow’s ‘Martha’, dramatized; Feb. 26, 
Pergolesi’s ‘Stabat Mater’; and March 
12, performance of original composi- 
tions. The original compositions contest 
is the club’s leading activity, and it pro- 
vides an opportunity each year for Man- 
itoba composers to enter their works. 


ELGAR WORK GIVEN 


‘Spirit of England’ Performed 
by Philharmonic Group 
Led by Hubble 

WINNIPEG, CAN., Feb. 2.—The 
Spirit of England,’ a cantata by Edward 
Elgar, very significant in setting and 
music, was given by the Philharmonic 
Choir of 100 voices under the direction 
of Filmer Hubble, recently, in the 
Auditorium. Olga Irwin, soprano, was 
the soloist. Chester Duncan and Ron- 
ald Gibson played the orchestral ac- 
companiment arranged for two pianos. 
Mary Wood and Gwendda Owen Da- 
vies, duo-pianists, and Stanley Hoban, 
baritone, appeared as guest artists pre- 
ceding the cantata. Chester Duncan 
accompanied Mr. Hoban. The concert 
was one of a series to raise funds to aid 
evacuée British children in Manitoba. 

The opening month of the new year 
has proved to be one of renewed activ- 
ity by music clubs, and many concerts 
from visiting artists, in addiiton to pro- 
grams in aid of war efforts. 

Jascha Heifetz, violinist, gave the 
sixth program of the Celebrity Series 
on Jan. 6. The Auditorium was filled 
to capacity for the event, with scores 
seated on the stage. Mr. Heifetz was 
most generous with encores. Emanuel 
Bay was at the piano. The concert was 
under the local direction of Fred M. 
Gee. Bidu Sayao had been heard 
earlier. 

The Women’s Musical Club, program 
of Jan. 6, was given by Olive Riehl and 
Marjorie Dillabough, duo-pianists, with 


Celebrity Series Schedules 
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This year Arthur Benjamin, British 
pianist composer, now residing in Van- 
couver, has been chosen to judge the 
compositions. 

The Manitoba Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation Winnipeg Branch, Kathleen 
Robson, president, has planned a series 
of broadcasts in collaboration with the 
Department of Education of Manitoba. 
The broadcasts are entitled ‘Music and 
Movement’ for Grades I, II, and III. 
These broadcasts will be done by schools 
throughout Manitoba. The Association 
held an open meeting at the end of Janu- 
ary for a discussion of teaching prob- 
lems. A rummage sale of old music was 
held last December, realizing one hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars for the 
Patriotic Salvage Corps. Another such 
sale will be held early in 1941. 

The Metropolitan Choir, Herbert 
Sadler, conductor, will give Coleridge- 
Taylor’s ‘Hiawatha’ in April or May. 

The Mens’ Musical Club hold regular 
programs on Saturday evenings in the 
Music and Arts Building. J. G. Fraser 
is president, and George S. Mathieson, 


BY WINNIPEG CHOIR 


J. Roberto Wood, baritone. Mary Wood 
was the accompanist. 

Viola Morris, soprano, and Victoria 
Anderson, contralto, vocal duettists, ap- 
peared as guest artists at the fourth con- 
cert given by visiting artists to the 
Women’s Musical Club on Jan. 20. The 
program which featured two-part sing- 
ing was given in the concert hall of the 
Auditorium. Both singers gave solo 
groups. The Elizabethan songs and 
music of the Tudor and Stuart periods 
were of special interest. Cecile Hender- 
son was the accompanist. 


Band Gives First Concert 

The band of No. 2 training command, 
Royal Canadian Air Force, under the 
direction of Band Sergeant Charles 
South gave its premiere concert on Jan. 
9 in Grace Church. Simone Etsell, so- 
prano, James Duncan, baritone and 
Goldie Bell violinist were the soloists. 
Gordon McLean was the accompanist. 

Mychailo Holynsky, Ukrainian tenor 
appeared in recital on Jan. 10 in the 
Walker Theatre. The recital was to 
have been a joint one with Lubka Kol- 
essa, pianist. Miss Kolessa was unable 
to appear and Donna Grescoe, well 
known Winnipeg violinist took her 
place. John Melnyk accompanied Mr. 
Holynsky and Mary Baron Bornoff was 
the pianist for Donna Grescoe. 

Under the auspices of the affiliated 
groups of the Men’s Musical Club a 


recital of songs by William H. Gregory, 
bass, was given in the Music and Arts 
Phyllis Parker, 
The 


Building on Jan. 18. 
violinist, was the assisting artist. 








Fred M. Gee, Who Directs the 
Celebrity Concert Series 


secretary. The club will sponsor a se- 
ries of broadcasts over CBC to be 
given by the Philharmonic Choir, The 
Boys Choir, and the Mens’ Musical 
Club. 

A meeting of the Western Board of 
Music, which includes the Presidents 
of the three prairie Universities, of Al- 
berta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba; the 
Deputy Ministers of Education; heads 
of the Music departments will be held 
in Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, the first 
week in February. 

Continuing the series of recitals by 
Scholarship and Prize winners in the 
University of Manitoba, music exami- 
nations; the remaining recitals are as 
follows: Feb. 3, Jon Sigurdson Chapter 
[.0.D.E. Scholarship, MHalldora A. 
Sigurdsson; Feb. 10, National Council 
of Jewish Women Scholarship, Naomi 
Civkin. 
accompanists were Evelyn Rollins 
Gregory and Marjory Dillabough. 

Zoe Vlassis, soprano with Phyllis M. 
Holtby at the piano gave a recital in the 
Fort Garry Hotel on Jan. 13. Marion 
Midforth, pianist, assisted. The pro- 
gram was held under the auspices of 
the Hellenic Society and the Junior 
Musical Club; the proceeds were 
donated to aid the Greek War Relief 
fund and the Red Cross. 


University Award Winner Plays 

The second in the series of six re- 
citals, given by scholarship and prize 
winners in the University of Manitoba 
Music examinations was given by Flor- 
ence Dahl, pianist on Jan. 13. The 
third recital of the series was held on 
Jan. 20. The following participated in 
the program. Helen Johnston; Eliza- 
beth Johnston; Marilyn Puttee; Eunice 
Tsutin; Thora Asgeirsson; Marjorie 
McLean; and Halldora Sigurdson. 

The Wednesday Morning Musicale 
program of Jan. 15 was devoted to the 
study of music in the public schools. 
Ethel Kinley, director of music in the 
public schools was in charge of the pro- 
gram. Elsie Sikkerbol, pianist, was the 
assisting soloist. 

Clelio Ritagliati, violinist, appeared in 
recital recently in St. Joseph’s Academy. 
Gordon Maclean was the accompanist. 
Victor Klassen, tenor, assisted. 

Phyllis Holtby, pianist, and W. H. 
Anderson’s Choristers, a mixed choral 
group of sixteen vocalists, gave the pro- 
gram for the Women’s Musical Club 
in December. Gordon Kushner was the 
accompanist for the choir. 

Mary MoncriEF 
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Colorado 


Civic Symphony to Present Three Concerts with 
Soloists, One Featuring Music of Western Hem- 
isphere Composers—Civic Men to Play Polish 
Music under Bojanowski as Guest Conductor— 
Junior Symphony Lists Spring Concert—Civic 
Opera to Give ‘Carmen’ — Oberfelder-Slack 


Series Has Six Events Remaining 


The Denver City and County Building 


Denver 


By JOHN C. KENDEL 
DENVER, COL., Feb. 5. 
USIC lovers of Denver have en- 
joyed an unusually rich season 
during the first half of the 
musical year. Indications are that the 
remainder of the year’s activities will 
even surpass those that have been heard 
up to this time. 

First for Denver citizens is the or- 
chestral program. Mrs. George E. 
Cranmer, president of the Civic Sym- 
phony Society, announces a particularly 
alluring series of concerts. At the helm, 
as conductor, Dr. Horace E. Tureman 
has planned the following programs: 

The Civic Symphony will present the 
orchestra in three programs featuring 
the following soloists: Feb. 16, Vida 
Reynolds; March 23, Clifford Osborne ; 
and April 20, Sari Biro. One of these 
programs will feature music of the 
Western Hemisphere, included will be 
compositions by Canadian, Latin-Amer- 
ican, and United States composers. 

The Denver Symphony will present 
the last concert of the season Feb. 21 





Henry Everett Sachs, 
Conductor of the 
Denver Municipal 


Band 


Mrs. Thomas Patter- 
son Campbell, Spon- 
sor and Chairman of 
the Program Com- 
mittee of Pro Musica 


with Jerzy Bojanowski as guest con- 
ductor and Ladis Kiepura as _ soloist. 
The program will feature Polish music. 

The Junior Symphony will present its 
second concert of the season on April 6. 


Oberfelder-Slack’s Plans 

The Oberfelder-Slack Series of con- 
certs has been greeted by audiences that 
have tested the capacity of our City 
Auditorium. The artists yet to be 
heard on the Subscription Series in- 
clude: Andre Maurois, Alec Templeton, 
Thomas Mann, and Helen Jepson. As 
an added attraction they will present 
Rachmaninoff, on Feb. 24. In addition 


to the artists mentioned, these impre- 
sarios are offering as a dramatic attrac- 
tion, the Lunts in “There Shall Be No 
Night’, on March 12. 

The series offered by Pro Musica are 
assuming an ever-increasing importance 
Florence 


in the musical life of our city. 








Arthur M. Oberfelder, Manager of the 
Oberfelder-Slack Series 


Denny Ellis, president, and Mrs. 
Thomas Patterson Campbell, executive 
vice-president and chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee, present as the last halt 
of their season’s attractions: Joseph Szi- 
geti, violinist; and Béla Bartok, com- 
poser-pianist, on Feb. 18, and Guiomar 
Novaes, pianist, on March 14. The en- 
gagement of Mme. Novaes in Denver is 
a part of Pro Musica’s plan for active 
participation in the program of the Na- 
tional Committee on Inter-American 
Relations in the Field of Music, of the 
Department of State. In co-operation 
with the Fine Arts Department of the 
Denver Public Library, Pro Musica ar- 
ranged an illustrated lecture in advance 
of the appearance of the Stradivarius 
String Quartet. Similar lectures will 
be given prior to the Szigeti-Bartok and 
Novaes concerts. 
To Give ‘Carmen’ 

Monsignor Joseph Bosetti, conductor 
of the Denver Civic Opera Company, is 
giving us our only taste of grand opera 
this year. The vehicle chosen for this 
year’s presentation is ‘Carmen’, which 
will be offered April 21, 22, and 23. 
This is truly a community enterprise 
since the talent is all chosen from local 
artists. Monsignor Bosetti will present 
a sacred oratorio at the Cathedral dur- 
ing Lent. He has not yet announced 
his selection of oratorio for this year. 

Once more this season the Allied Arts 
are sponsoring a series of Moment 
Musicales, free to the public, which are 
held Saturday afternoons at Chappell 
House. These feature well-known local 
artists and attract a large following to 
spend a pleasant hour with music. 

The Denver Musicians Society, Lu- 
cille Beckler Mathis, president, is plan- 
ning an active Spring campaign. 
Among their projects are the Junior 
Musicals presented at Chappell House 
Saturday afternoons, and the formation 
of a junior membership in the Musi- 
cians Society, which will serve as a 











Mrs. 


George Cran- 
mer, President of the 
Symphony Society 


Virginia Rigg, Presi- 

dent of the Colorado 

State Music Teachers 
Association 


training school for young musicians 
leading to membership in the adult or- 
ganization. 

The regular meetings which are held 
each month will feature: for the Febru- 
ary meeting—a program presenting a 
two-piano team, Carol Turner Hoy and 
Shirley Turner, guest artists from 
Cheyenne, Wyoming; March—a session 
devoted to organ and oratorio to be 
held at the Plymouth Congregational 





Horace E. Tureman, Composer and Conductor 
of the Denver Symphony, the Civic Symphony. 
and the Junior Symphony 


Church; April—an evening of string 
music; May—Young Artists Program. 

A series inaugurated last year by the 
Denver Art Museum and the Denver 
Library Art and Music Departments 
proved so popular that they will be con- 
tinued throughout the Spring this year. 
Each Monday evening, programs are 
presented free to the public in which 
lectures are offered on musical subjects. 
These are profusely illustrated by musi- 
cal numbers presented by local artists 
or phonograph recordings. 

Pian Bach Mass 


Florence Lamont Hinman, director of 
the Lamont School of Music and La- 


(Continued on page 322) 


Colorado Springs 


fo 


Colorado College and Colorado 
Springs Fine Arts Center Bring 
Outstanding Artists -— Sym- 
phony Presenting Three Soloists 
Under Boothroyd—Music Club 


and American Music Society 


Offer Rarely-Heard Music— 
Anticipate Fine Arts Confer- 
ence 

COLORADO SPRINGS, Feb, 5. 
BUSY season is in progress and 


involves several series of concerts. 
A roster of outstanding artists is joint- 
ly sponsored by Colorado College and 
the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center 
at the Fine Arts Center Theater. 

As in previous seasons, the Colorado 
Springs Symphony is holding forth 
under its conductor, Frederick Booth- 
royd. This continues to be one of the 
best supported musical subscription 
concert combinations in this region and 
is presenting this season as_ soloists, 
Cecil Effinger, oboist; Josef Piastro, 
violinist, and Grace Powers, pianist. 
The annual subscription concert by the 
orchestra will take place later in the 
year. 

A new auditorium in the high school 
is the scene of the concerts by the Civic 
Music Association. Later attractions 
will include Conrad Thibault, Feb. 18, 
and Luboshutz and Nemenoff, duo- 


pianists, in mid-April. 
The Colorado Springs Music Club 
and the American Music Society are 


much to heard 


doing bring seldom 





music to the ears of their members and 
have a diversified program, ranging 
from archaic to modern music. 

Summer music is always a high point 
of the annual calendar. Last Summer 
Nicolas Slonimsky was guest professor 
at Colorado College and at the end of 
July presented a highly diverting pro- 
gram of music by himself and other 
present day composers. His courses in 
the College were related to composi- 
tion, conducting and musicology. Dur- 
ing the coming Summer Roy Harris 
will be at the College Summer session 
as guest professor and Johana Harris 
will serve as visiting instructor in 
piano. A well known national figure 
in the field of public school music is 
also to round out the visiting Summer 
staff. 

James Sykes, pianist, in March is 
to tour in New England to play at 
Wesleyan, Brown and Maine universi- 
ties as well as at some other com- 
munities. He is scheduled to play at 
Town Hall, New York, March 21, and 


will include several contemporary com- 


positions still in manuscript at that 
time. 
Robert Gross, a violinist of the 


American Youth Orchestra, next sea- 
son will again be a member of the 
same organization. He continues to 
play violin and piano sonata programs 
with James Sykes. 

The Fine Arts Conference which is 
presented at intervals by Colorado Col- 
lege and the Colorado Springs Fine 
Arts Center will be held April 18 and 
19, 1941. A concert by a renowned 
artist is always included in these con- 
ferences. 





Ann Arbor 


Metropolitan Opera Singers 
and Noted Instrumental- 
ists Will Figure in Forty- 
eighth Annual May Festi- 
val of University Choral 
Society Headed by Sink 
—Concert Series Con- 
tinues and School of 
Music Is Active 


By HELEN MILLER CUTLER 
ANN ARBOR, Feb. 5. 
A’ impressive roster of Metropolitan 
Opera singers, and emininet in- 
strumentalists has been engaged by 
Charles A. Sink, president of the Uni- 
versity Choral Society, for the forty- 
eighth annual May Festival to be held 
in Hill Auditorium on May 7, 8, 9 and 
10. The Philadelphia Orchestra, under 
the baton of Eugene Ormandy, assisted 
by Saul Caston, will return for the 
sixth consecutive year. Soloists will be 
Lawrence Tibbett, Jarmila Novotna, 
Norman Cordon, Gregor Piatigorsky, 
Suzanne Sten, José Iturbi, Dorothy 
Maynor, Jascha Heifetz, Enid Szantho, 

Charles Kullman and Mack Harrell. 
Thor Johnson, director of the Uni- 
versity Musical Society, will conduct 
the Choral Union of 350 mixed voices 
in a concert performance of Tchaikov- 
sky’s opera, ‘Eugene Onegin’, the 
Brahms ‘Requiem’ and Randall Thomp- 
son’s ‘Alleluia’. Juva Higbee, head of 
Ann Arbor public school music, will 
lead the Youth Chorus of more than 
400 voices in d’Indy’s ‘St. Mary Mag- 
dalene’. This announcement was of 
special interest to devotees of the Fri- 
day matinee festival concerts, since for 
the past several years the children have 
been heard only in groups of songs in- 
stead of a cantata. Suzanne Sten will 
sing the solo role in the d’Indy work. 
Mr. Piatigorsky will play in Strauss’s 
‘Don Quixote’, and Mr. Heifetz has 

chosen the Sibelius Violin Concerto. 
The sixy-second annual Choral Union 
Series, also under the management of 
Mr. Sink, is drawing capacity crowds 
of more than 5,000 to Hill Auditorium 
to hear such great visiting artists as 


Kalamazoo 


Kalamazoo Symphony in 
Its Twentieth Season En- 
joys Best Year in Its His- 
tory under Felber—The 
Community Concert As- 

_ sociation and Three Col- 
leges Provide Stimulus to 
Music Life 


By R. A. Patton 
KALAMAZOO, MICH., Feb. 5. 
ITH its own excellent symphony, 
an active Community Concert As- 
sociation, three colleges that stress pub- 
lic participation in their musical activi- 
ties, a capable junior symphony, a male 
chorus recognized throughout the state 
for its musicianship, and church chor- 
uses that have assumed the status of 
civic institutions, Kalamazoo faces a 
pleasing prospect, musically, in 1941. 
Each year has seen a parade of the 
famed in musical circles cross the stages 
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Charles A. Sink, Pres- 
ident of the Choral 
Society of the Uni- 
versity of Michigen 


Earl V. Moore, Head 
of the School of 
Music of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan 


Vladimir Horowitz, Rudolf Serkin, 
Marian Anderson, Richard Bonelli and 
the Don Cossacks. Three orchestras 
are on the list: the Minneapolis, Boston 
and New York Philharmonic. Cham- 
ber music enthusiasts look forward to 
the recital of the Budapest String Quar- 
tet the last week of February and to 
Nathan Milstein, who closes the series 
with a violin recital on March 4. As 
an added attraction, Dr. Sink announces 
an innovation in Ann Arbor for 1941, 
the first annual Chamber Music Festi- 
val, consisting of three concerts by the 
Musical Art Quartet in the Main Lec- 
ture Hall of the Rackham Building. 


School of Music Busy 


The School of Music, which this 
year became an integral part of the 
University of Michigan, with Earl V. 
Moore as its head, is having an active 
season. Thor Johnson, whose recent 
performance of Handel’s ‘Messiah’ with 
the Choral Union and University Sym- 
phony drew praise from critics far and 
wide, is touring the country with his 
Little Symphony, under the auspices of 
the School of Music. During the 
month of February a score of cities in 


the middle west and south is being 
visited. 
Mr. Moore has also arranged a 


series of faculty concerts by Joseph 
Brinkman, Arthur Hackett, John Kol- 
len, Maud Okkelburg, Wassily Bese- 
kirsky, Hanns Pick, Mabel Rhead and 
others to be announced soon. Palmer 
Christian’s twilight organ recitals con- 
tinue in popularity and two guest or- 
ganists are scheduled for the last week 
of February: Robert Elmore and George 
Faxon. Carillon recitals by Percival 
(Continued on page 290) 


teen teens 





Mrs. Harry M. Snow, 
Founder and Manager, 
Kalamazoo Symphony 


Herman Felber, Con- 
ductor of the Kala- 
mazoo Symphony 
of the city. Advance notices indicate 
that 1941 will be no exception. José 
Iturbi has appeared as pianist and guest 
conductor of the Kalamazoo Symphony 
Orchestra. Coming this season on the 
Community Concert Association course 
are Vladimir Horowitz, Helen Traubel, 
and John Carter. In nearby Battle 
Creek Kalamazoo music lovers will be 
able to hear Igor Gorin and Maria 

Gambarelli. 
The Community Concert Association’s 
committments are not yet made for that 


(Continued on page 292) 





Thor Johnson, Direc- 
tor of the University 
Musical Society 


Dr. Pedro 
Paz, New 
Conductor 
of the Lan- 
sing Sym- 
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Grand Rapids 


Thor Johnson Succeeds Kar] 
Wecker as Conductor of 
Grand Rapids Symphony 
—The Newly Organized 
Chamber Music Guild 
Puts Through Campaign 
and Offers Six Concerts 
St. Cecelia Society Gives 
Recitals 


By M. S. Kerns 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.., Feb. 5, 
NEW conductor, Thor Johnson of 
the University of Michigan School 
of Music at Ann Arbor, is in charge 
of the Grand Rapids Symphony con- 
certs this season. Mr. Johnson suc- 
ceeds Karl Wecker, now a WPA music 
project supervisor on the west coast. 
The new conductor, who is conductor 
of the University of Michigan Sym- 
phony of 100 pieces and the Little Sym- 
phony, a concert organization of faculty 
members, is here for rehearsals two 
evenings a week and has already made 
a place for himself in the community, 
his opening concerts having been re- 

ceived with great enthusiasm. 
Remaining concerts on the symphony 
series are scheduled as follows: Feb. 15, 
Guiomar Novaes; March 14, all-orches- 
tral program; April 18, Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, Russian ’cellist. Grand Rapids 
Symphony society is this season spon- 
soring a Junior Symphony, designed 

(Continued on page 290) 


Flint 


Annual Meeting of Michi- 
gan Male Chorus Associa- 
tion Will Be Held in 
Flint for Fourth Time— 
Young Band and Orches- 
tra Players from Four 

States to Assemble 


une 


hoor 


By ELAINE HuBER 
FLINT, MICH., Feb. 5. 
WO musical events of unusual im- 
portance will attract attention to 
Flint this spring in addition to the usual 
round of programs, and a gala tenth 
anniversary operatic season. 

The first will occur on May 10 when 
Flint will entertain for the fourth time 
the sixteen member clubs of the Michi- 
gan Male Chorus association at the an- 
nual “state sing”. Approximately 750 


men will gather here on that day. It 
will be the first time the local choruses 
have played host to the association since 


(Continued on page 292) 
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Roy C. Underwood, 


Mrs. V. E. LeRoy, 
Director of the Com- 
munity Concerts 
Course Sponsored by 
the Matinee Musicale 


Lansing 


New Lansing Evening Music 
Club Includes Business 
Men and Women and 
Professional Musicians— 
Orchestras Appear in the 
Community Concert 
Course Sponsored by the 
Matinee Musicale—Artist 
Series Draws Audiences 


New Director of 
Music at Michigan 
State College 


By ETHELYN SEXTON 
LANSING, MICH., Feb. 5. 
NEW music director at Michigan 
State college and a new music club 
for the city are included in Lansing 
music changes for 1940. The Lansing 
Evening Music Club is the latest music 
organization, composed of men and 
women employed in business and many 
professional musicians. Mrs. Christian 
Herrmann was organizing sponsor at 
the formation of the club in the late 
Spring and it has trebled in numbers. 
Mrs. Miriam Oxendale is president; 
Archie Black, organist of a large city 
church and pianist, directs the pro- 
gram. 

Roy C. Underwood, former dean of 
music at Ward Belmont College, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., replaces the late Lewis C. 
Richards as director of Music at Michi- 
gan State College. A pianist with dis- 
tinguished background of study, he has 
introduced chamber music to the cam- 
pus, and has organized the first faculty 
string trio. He continues the Collegium 
Musicum series of early music and is 
cooperating in the best community 
music. Frank Mannheimer, pianist, 
came to the State music faculty in Octo- 
ber from London. In addition to his 
teaching he does extensive concert work 
and made his Town Hall debut in New 
York in late November. 


Orchestras Appear in Series 
The Community Concert Course, 
sponsored by the Matinee Musicale 
under the direction of Mrs. V. E. 
LeRoy, was highlighted in 1940 by the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony di- 
rected by John Barbirolli. On its west- 
ern tour the orchestra opened the cur- 
rent season in November. Other 1940 
concerts included the Detroit Symphony 
under Franco Ghione and Victor Kolar; 
Robert Virovai; and Marian Anderson. 
Remaining concerts are to be given by 
Eugene List, pianist, on March 7, and 

Carola Goya, dancer, on April 4. 
The Artists Series is held at the col- 

(Continued on page 290) 








Hugo Kortschak, Richard Donovan, 

Concertmaster and Acting Faculty Dean 

Assistant Conductor and Assistant Con- 
of the Symphony ductor 


By H. Ear_e JOHNSON 


NEW HAVEN, Feb. 5. 


F we admit, as we should, that the 

old musical year came in like a lion 
but went out like the proverbial 
lamb, full of quality, but distressingly 
short on quantity, we may reassure 
ourselves that the new babe of time is 
full of lusty promise. The hand of a 
rich tradition is upon us, and it takes a 
little time to get waked up after the 
long, ghost-like Summers in a Univer- 
sity town. But many changes are 
wrought in high positions hereabouts 
and, once at work, more of the novelties 
already glimpsed should be forthcoming 
to make New Haven’s musical life ex- 
citing again. 

The glamour of our concert life is 
furnished by means of the Woolsey Ser- 
ies of Concerts which brings celebrities 
hot off the critical press, withal remain- 
ing constantly faithful to the inveterate 
nomad of the hinterland stages. We 
never forget a face if we have once 
liked it. One of the most stimulating 
facts of our music life lies in the con- 
stant state of transition in our aud- 
iences, owing to the large proportion of 
students and other members of the Uni- 
versity public which far outnumber the 
comparatively small nucleus which per- 
sists from year to year ad infinitum. 
Thus we are delivered from a static 
condition which is often one of the most 
serious drawbacks to artistic develop- 
ment. The present season has justified 
addition of a seventh concert to the 
Woolsey Series; the Boston Symphony 
(as usual, on its way to New York) 
shed a particular radiance over the 
opening event, and Dorothy Maynor, 
soprano, pleased us soon after. Menu- 
hin, Lehmann and Melchior, Horowitz, 
the New York Philharmonic and a sec- 
ond visit by the Bostonians are yet in 
prospect. The trend, as may be seen, 
is conservative, but sure-fire. 


Local Orchestra A Nucleus 


When not entertaining these world 
celebrities, New Haven audiences take 
comfort in the New Haven Orchestra 
Association which, by every virtue, is 
the nucleus of our musical life. Asa city 
of culture, drawing upon an array of 
residential talent, we are not at a loss for 
the making of music on the premises. 
Eighty-six musicians, comprising the 
fourth oldest orchestra in the United 
States, offer twelve concerts during the 
season, this figure including the special 
division for Young People. The eight 
major concerts of the Monday evening 
series are customarily led in turn by 
three conductors, David Stanley Smith, 
Hugo Kortschak, and Richard Dono- 
van. Paul Hindemith is to direct one 
of the series this year. Rose Pauly, 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Hugo Kortschak 
and Harry Berman, and Ruggiero Ric- 
ci are engaged as soloists for the months 
to come, and a choral concert will con- 
clude the season in May. No work is 
yet selected for this occasion, but there 
are many requests that the Bach Can- 
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Conductor of 
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Woolsey Series Presents Celebrities and 
Visiting Symphonies—Local Orches- 
tra Is Center of Musical Life 
eration of Music Clubs and Yale’s 
School of Music Contribute Much 


to City’s Programs 


tata Club offer certain choruses from 
its repertory which, logically enough, is 
limited to Bach. 

A revealing statement is made by the 
conductor of the Bachians, Richard 
Donovan: “Formerly it was a case of 
people coming together to make the 
acquaintance of Bach’s music. Now, 
for the most part, the members come 
with a fine background, experienced in 
singing Bach’s choral music, since they 
come from other colleges and communi- 
ties where there are cantata clubs or 
other opportunities to participate in the 
music.” Enviable situation, this, and 
applicable to a chorus of 125 persons! 

Both of these major series are under 
the greater or lesser supervision of the 
School of Music in Yale University. 
Time has wrought changes there in the 
past few months, with the likelihood of 
others to come. David Stanley Smith 
asked to be relieved of his duties as 
Dean, after twenty years of service to 
the School, and Richard Donovan is 
appointed Acting Dean. Professor 
Smith remains on the faculty. The en- 
gagement of Paul Hindemith to teach 
composition has given a new aspect to 
the creative work emanating from 
Sprague Hall, while the presence of 
Ralph Kirkpatrick has introduced a 
further awareness to Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Century music. He who, in 
many ways, is New Haven’s first musi- 
cian—Bruce Simonds—is now chairman 
of a newly created Department of 
Music in Yale University, thus adjust- 
ing courses heretofore given in a less 
clear-cut manner under the auspices of 
the School. 

Not for publication, but as a source 
of endless delight to those in the know, 
is the constant music-making in the 
several colleges of the University. 
Hardly a week goes by but some enter- 
prising group of enthusiastic students 
sponsor a concert; many of these utilize 
talent from their own ranks, but others 
bring artists of established reputation 
to participate. Chamber music predom- 
inates, and there is a growing interest 
in music of the pre-Bach era. An ex- 
ample of this trend was seen last year 
in the formation of an opera group to 
present Haydn’s ‘The Apothecary’ with 
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the cooperation of the Yale Theatre; 
plans are under way for a further pre- 
sentation under Newell Jenkins’s leader- 
ship. 

New Haven musicians are active and 
influential elsewhere. Ruth Ferry is 
treasurer of the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs and most active in its 
welfare. Within the year a Connecti- 
cut Chapter of the Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association has been formed with 
lan Minnenberg of New Haven as 
president. Added to the novelties of 
the year is a full-fledged symphony or- 
chestra comprised of Doctors; their 
boundless enthusiasm is carrying them 
through certain familiar scores with 
more than ordinary success, and the 
year shall not close, quoth conductor 
Harry Berman, without the public hav- 
ing a chance to see them handle instru- 
ments other than stethoscope and oper- 
ating knife. For the easily-confused, it 
is in order to say that these are M. D.’s 
and not Ph.D.’s, although one of the lat- 
ter variety, Professor Edwin Borchard, 
distinguished lawyer of Yale, is the 
president and one of the violinists of 
the New Haven Orchestra Association. 

An approach to New Haven’s most 
real musical problem is made by the 
School of Music which has transformed 
its Faculty Ensemble Series to accom- 
modate certain outside artists. Thus the 
Budapest Quartet and Yves Tinayre 
are to be heard, while an extension of 
the series is contemplated, though not 
yet arranged for. 

Despite the implied qualification to 
New Haven’s progress made at the 
commencement of this article, it must 
be emphatically stated that every or- 
ganization is in a_ state of excellent 
health. The Woman’s Choral Society, 
Hugh L. Smith, director, the University 
Glee Club and the Yale Glee Club, 
Marshall Bartholomew director, the 
Bach Cantata Club, Richard Donovan 
director, report enthusiastic interest and 
give hearty evidence of it in their 
periodic concerts. New Haven and out- 
lying schools deserve much credit as 
preparatory agencies, particularly those 
of Hillhouse High School and of Ham- 
den High. Mrs. Agnes Welch Wake- 
man is now in charge of all the music 
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at the former, while Clarence Grimes 
develops promising talent at Hamden. 
In a day of declining church music, 
several New Haven churches support 
fine musicians as organists and directors, 
and these band together as a chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists with 
good effect on the quality of music 
heard throughout the community. Pro- 
fessor H. Frank Bozyan is repeating 
his three-year marathon of the entire 
works of Bach on the Dwight Memor- 
ial Chapel organ, and Luther Noss is 
ready to commence his traditional series 
of Sunday recitals on the magnificent 
Newberry Memorial Organ in Woolsey 
Hall. 

For grand opera we do without the 
‘grand’, for the most part. Experienced 
singers, with now and then a fine young 
talent, are added to a window and a 
pot of flowers to make ‘Faust’, while a 
sack for Rigoletto and much darkness 
contrive to encourage Verdi’s melodies 
into action with a so-so orchestra in the 
pit. 
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Milwaukee 


By ANNA R. RosBINsoN 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., Feb. 5. 
GAIN we have reached the mid- 
season of our musical activities 
and Milwaukee has outdone itself 


in the number and quality of the con- 
certs presented so far. Many more are 
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forthcoming in the season of 1941. 

This month starts with Argentinita 
and her company of Spanish Dancers, 
presented at the Pabst Theatre by the 
Wisconsin Artists Bureau. James Mel- 
ton appears in March. 

To encourage the development of 
worthy modern music and to further 
the opportunities of young artists of 
proved ability, as well as to present the 
classic masterpieces of the ages to thou- 
sands of music lovers, is the aim of the 
Wisconsin Symphony Orchestra. So 
far it has given one concert, Jerzy 
Bojanowski conducting and Shirley Sax, 
pianist, as guest artist. Six more are 
scheduled with guest soloists at each 
concert: Jan. 19, Ernst Krenek, famous 
composer, and Martha Lipton, contralto, 
were heard; Feb. 9, Vincente Gomez, 
guitarist, appears; March 9, Percy 
Grainger, composer-conductor-pianist ; 
April 13, Fisk Jubilee Singers com- 


Racine 


RACINE, WIS., Feb. 5, 


ACINE, as a music loving com- 

munity, enjoys an ambitious pro- 
gram of musical events the year around, 
from innumerable programs devoted to 
Christmas carols and oratorios at the 
Yule season to outdoor band concerts 
given during the Summer. 

Remarkable has been the progress 
of the Racine Symphony, now in its 
ninth season under the baton of Fred- 
erick Schulte. As the orchestra has 
grown in size, so it has progressed in 
the quality of the music played, music 
which is of the same type as that played 
by orchestras in Chicago, Philadelphia, 
and other large cities. 

The symphony has accepted its musi- 
cal responsibility in presenting excep- 
tionally fine concerts, as well as in 
bringing to Racine as _ guest-artists, 
musicians of world reputation. Artists 
scheduled for the remaining two con- 
certs are Isaac Stern, violinist, on Jan. 
28, and Freda Draper, contralto, on 
March 18. 


The music department of the 


Woman’s club of Racine is responsible 
for two programs during the club year. 
On Jan. 8, Michael Wilkomirski, violin- 
ist of Chicago, gave a recital with Clara 
Siegel, also of Chicago, as accompanist. 
For the Spring luncheon of the club on 
May 7, the Victor Salvi concert com- 
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pletes the list. This is a WPA proj- 
ect, now in its fifth year and ponsored 
by The County Board of Supervisors. 

On Feb. 9 the Society of Milwaukee 
Pianists will present Robert Casadesus, 
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completing their course of four, having 
already presented Rosalyn Tureck, Egon 
Petri, and Willis Cherkovsky. 
Lyric Chorus Lists Plans 

The Lyric Male Chorus under the 
leadership of Herman F. Smith will give 
its second concert Feb. 13 at the Pabst 
Theatre with Arthur H. Arneke, pian- 
ist, as solo artist and their last concert 
on May 1 with a guest High School A 
Cappella Choir. The Lyric Male Chorus 
each year presents one of these fine high 
school choirs. Carl Thalman is the new 
president. 
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pany will appear in recital. The com- 
pany includes Victor Salvi, harpist for 
the Chicago Civic Orchestra; Caroline 
Solfronk, first flutist with the Woman’s 
Symphony of Chicago; Robert Smith, 
‘cellist, of Chicago Symphony; Ella 
Steele, soprano, of the Cosmopolitan 
School of Music, winner of the Musical 
Guild award. The music department of 
the Woman’s Club, in its sectional meet- 
ings, is studying Twentieth Century 
music, how it developed, and how to 
listen to it. 
Music for Young People 
The youthful musician of Racine, 


eager for association and participation 
with others equally enthusiastic, finds 
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splendid Chicago Symphony concerts to 
look forward to and with Dr. Frederick 
Stock at the helm they are the outstand- 
ing concerts of the season; they will be 
given Feb. 17, March 17-31 and April 
14. These concerts are sponsored by 
the Milwaukee Orchestral Association, 
Mrs. Frederick C. Thwaits, president 
and Margaret Rice, secretary-manager. 

The Society of Musical Arts, spon- 
sored by the Polish Fine Arts Club, 
announces two of their debut recitals. 
On Feb. 20 Eugenia Redlin, mezzo- 
soprano and Alfred Frohns, pianist; 
March 13, Virginia Rammer Kissinger, 
pianist, and Olive Kuehn, violinist. 

The Arion Musical Club has given 
this city some wonderful concerts so far 
this season and there are several more 
to follow. On April 5 Frederic Jencks, 
baritone, and May 11, Bach’s B Minor 
Mass with full chorus, orchestra and 
soloists, will be presented. 

The Civic Concert Association has in 
the past fifteen years presented many 
an opportunity for expression in mem- 
bership in the Junior Civic Orchestra 
which performs under the leadership of 
Max Plavnick, in charge of music at 
William MHorlick high school. Two 
major concerts during the year are on 
its schedule and will be given, without 
charge, under the city recreation depart- 
ment’s sponsorship. Financial support 
is given this group by several of the 
city’s outstanding organizations. 

Music has an important place in the 
school curriculum, and concerts will 
be given frequently during the coming 
year by the elementary, junior and sen- 
ior high schools. Annual Spring con- 
certs in most of the public schools are 
scheduled, as well as instrumental and 
vocal programs by St. Catherine’s 
parochial high school. National Music 
Week will be given special recognition. 

Typical of the fine choral groups 
which Racine boasts is the Brahms 
Choral Club, which always opens and 
closes its concerts with the Brahms 
Lullaby. Directed by Mrs. Ellen 
Schlender, the club of women singers 
will give a Spring concert this year, as 
well as appearing on numerous other 
programs. Included in the club is the 
Euphonic Quartet, much in demand. 

Spring concerts will be given by most 
of the other choral groups, including 
the Wisconsin College Singers; the 
Midwestern Male chorus, whose mem- 
bers annually entertain residents of the 
Masonic home in nearby Dousnan and 
who sing under the baton of Harry 
James; the ALA male chorus, directed 
by Arthur Jacobson; the Racine Ladies’ 
Chorus, whose leader is Mrs. Jane 
Squires; the Shull Club chorus, led by 
Robert Qualheim. 

Programs for their own members and 
for those in other organizations have 
been planned for the coming months 


of the outstanding artists of the musical 
world and their standard has never been 


lowered. This season, since Oct. 22, 
they have had Fritz Kreisler, Jarmila 
Novotna, Emanuel Feuermann, Bart- 


lett and Robertson, and coming on 
March 6, Lina Pagliughi, John Amadio, 
flutist; and April 15, Ezio Pinza, the 
Metropolitan bass. Col. Charles M. 
Pearsall is president of the association. 

The Cadman Choral Club, the winners 
of the Mid-Summer Festival contest, 
will give its annual Spring concert May 
19 under the leadership of Herman A. 


Nott. Mrs. Fred C. Coggeshall is 
president. 
“Music Under the Stars”, Donald 


Griffin, program director, is planning 
a fine course for the Park Concerts this 
season. John Charles Thomas, James 
Melton, Helen Jepson, Jeanette Mac- 
Donald, Lucille Manners, Kirsten Flag- 
stad with Edwin McArthur, Marian 
Clair and Michael Bartlett with Henry 
Weber, are among soloists promised. 


by the American Legion Auxiliary 
Glee Club, whose leader, Clementine 
Malek of Milwaukee, is assisted by Mrs. 
Ethel Christensen of Racine. 

New among musical organizations 
this past year is the male chorus of the 
Gorton Machine Company. Wearing 
natty uniforms, the men sing under the 
leadership of Dave Pritchard and have 
scheduled numerous organization ap- 
pearances for the coming months. An- 
other industrial chorus which made its 
debut the past year is that of the Du- 
more Electric company. 

Another musical organization new in 
the city is the Christian Youth Chorus, 
which first appeared during the holi- 
days. Organized among the Protestant 
young people of the city, this chorus is 
led by Elliott Lindblad, formerly of a 
large Buffalo congregation, and will be 
heard frequently on broadcasts from 
Station WRJN. ‘The Voice of Chris- 
tion Youth’ chorus is another group 
heard weekly over WRJN, and among 
other groups giving programs from 
time to time are the CYO chorus 
directed by George Gosieski, and the 
Catholic Junior League glee club. 

Frederick Schulte, who directs the 
Racine Symphony Orchestra is also 
director of music at Washington Park 
high school and conducts the Racine 
Park board band during the ten con- 
certs which it plays during the Summer 
season, 

All Racine bands, including the 
Johnson Wax band, directed by Mr. 
Schulte, and the Public Service Band, 
which John Opferkuch, head of the 
music department at St. Catherine’s 
high school, conducts, participated in 
last year’s music festival and will take 
part again this year. Winning soloists 
will be sent to Chicago to compete in 
the Chicagoland Festival contests. 











Savannah 


Events in All Star Series 
Provide Varied Fare for 
Local Audiences—Savan- 


nah Music Club and Phil- 


harmonic List Plans—- 
New Orchestra, Civic 
Symphony, Is Established 


By JANE JUDGE 
SAVANNAH, GA., Feb. 5. 
ILY PONS and the St. Louis Sym- 
phony, successively in February and 
March, are two events still to be heard 
on the All Star Series of five presented 
under the management of Marvin Mac- 
Donald. Miss Pons will sing on Feb. 
10 and the St. Louis Symphony, under 
Vladimir Golschmann, will play March 
26. Rosalyn Tureck will make her first 
local appearance as pianist with the or- 
chestra playing the Tchaikovsky Con- 
certo. 

The Savannah Music Club, with 
Dwight James Bruce continuing as 
president, planned a very full season 
with an unusually good concert course. 
Events still to come are an exchange 
program with the Macon Music Club; 
a concert by the Roth String Quartet, 
and a Spring opera, which will probably 
be ‘Cavalleria Rusticana.’ A member- 
ship drive in progress is expected to give 
the Music Club the largest membership 
it has ever enjoyed. The handsome 
modern concert auditorium of the Sa- 
vannah High School was obtained this 
vear for the concerts, making it possible 
to seat the large audiences which could 
not be accommodated in previous years. 

The Savannah Philharmonic, whose 
concerts are given as a public service in 
the interest of music, made its second 
appearance this season on Jan. 20, with 
William Verhey as conductor, in a pro- 
gram for school children. William Wolf 
is concertmaster of the Philharmonic. 
Rehearsals are held every week at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. John Wolf and 
several programs will be given through 
the season. Mrs. Albion Gruber is 
pianist for the Philharmonic and Doris 
Gruber, violin soloist. The next con- 
cert for the public will be Feb. 23 in 
Armstrong College Auditorium, when 
the ‘Jupiter’ Symphony will be played. 


New Orchestra Formed 


Savannah has a new orchestra this 
year in the Civic Symphony, formed 
under the leadership of Rudolph Jacob- 
son, violinist, with Frank Damore as 
conductor. Starting with strings and 
reeds, brasses have since been added. 
The orchestra leaders hope to interest 
soldier musicians stationed at the Savan- 
nah Air Base and Camp Stewart at 
Hinesville, near Savannah, and also 
members of the Coast Artillery at Fort 
Screven, Savannah Beach. 

Chatham County Singers Association, 
representing twenty South Georgia 
counties, will assemble here as usual for 
the semi-annual meeting in April. This 
brings about 1,000 people from various 
sections of Georgia, and from South 
Carolina and Florida. W. H. Akins 
was re-elected president at the twelfth 
annual meeting in September. Walter 
Ball is vice-president, and A. W. Salter, 
secretary and treasurer. Quartets from 
Macon, Augusta and Statesboro, other 
quartets and trios from nearby towns, 
and some soloists are expected as usual 
for this song festival. 

More and more emphasis is being put 
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on music appreciation and music educa- 
tion for juniors, and this is being ef- 
fectively done in the public school music 
programs. Joy Mendes is supervisor 
of music in the elementary schools. 
The combined Glee Clubs of the City 
Elementary Schools under her direction 
will give a concert in the Savannah 
High School auditorium April 29. This 
combined group numbers about 400 
students from the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades. Individual groups from the nine 
schools will give the first part of the 
program. The elementary school Glee 
Club directors are: Elizabeth Goodson, 
Helen Godbee; Lillian Wren, Earldyne 
Sipple; Angela Altick; Marie Under- 
wood, Frances Belford; Minnie Orr; 
Nell Huggins; Martha Thigpen; Mary 
Eyler; Frankie Winn, Frances Saun- 
ders. In most cases there are two di- 
rectors for each school. Lola Stevens 
is supervisor of music in the Junior 
High Schools. These schools will give 
a concert in May, using with their own 
groups about 300 boys and girls from 
the Junior High. 

In National Music Week there will 
be music assemblies in most of the 
schools and prominent local artists will 
sing for the children. At some schools 
there will be musical films, illustrating 
the sections of the symphony orchestra. 

Many Festivals Listed 

Music festivals will be held in the 
Spring by the Georgia Music Educa- 
tion Association in various places. Mrs. 
P. C. Ware of Waycross is president; 
Max Noah of Milledgeville, executive 
secretary, and chairman of State High 
School Festivals; and Joy Mendes of 
Savannah, state chairman of Elementary 
School Festivals. The District High 
School Festival will be held March 21 
in Statesboro; the State High School 
Festival April 7-8 in Milledgeville, and 
the District Elementary School Festival 
May 2 in Statesboro. 

Katherine Kennedy of Savannah is 
chairman of the Georgia Federation of 
Music Clubs, Student Division of the 
Savannah Student Musicians Club, 
Catharine Ranitz is chairman. 

The state contest will be held early in 
March, with Wilbur Rowand, music di- 
rector of Shorter College, Rome, Ga., 
as chairman. The state festival will be 
held the second day, with choral groups 
from the twelve Georgia clubs in chor- 
uses, and Madame Regina Vicarino of 
Brenau College Conservatory, Gaines- 
ville, Ga., as chairman. 

Junior Music Clubs of the First Dis- 
trict plan for two concerts in National 
Music Week, one for younger students 
in the morning and for older students in 
the afternoon. These will be given in 
the Lawton Memorial. A tea dance will 
be arranged for the district clubs and 
guests, with the fourteen councillors as 
patronesses. 

An all-boys concert will be given in 
February, with a chorus of thirty boys 
from St. Thomas Vocational School, and 
fourteen boys playing. On Feb. 25 


Samuel Sorin, concert pianist, will give 
a concert in Armstrong College audito- 
rium. 


Mr. Sorin won the 1939 national 
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contest for young artists, under the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs. 

Miss Kennedy is serving her third 
year as director of state music clubs and 
her second year as state advisor for 
John Howard University of North Da- 
kota, national advisor for the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. 
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By He_en KNox SPAIN 


ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 5. 


HE Metropolitan Opera Company 
with four performances, the All 


Star Cancert Series with seven 
attractions and the Atlanta Music Club, 
as Official sponsors for these presenta- 
tions, as well as its own series of four 
“imported” artists and a set of six 
chamber music presentations by re- 
nowned local artists; several added at- 
tractions, festivals and conventions, aid 
Atlanta in keeping pace with its former 
successes artistically and __financialy. 
Mrs. Harold N. Cooledge, president of 
the Atlanta Music Club, and Marvin 
McDonald, manager of the All Star 
Concert Series, are the genuises behind 
Atlanta’s musical progress. 

The Metropolitan will open its four- 
day season on April 28 at the City 
Auditorium. Mr. McDonald at this 
writing has announced the opera listing 
only for ‘Faust’ on April 29, which is 
on the regular season-ticket of the All 
Star Concert Series. 

On the All Star Concert Series re- 


main to be heard Yehudi Menuhin, 
Feb. 7; Lawrence Tibbett, Feb 26: 
Rachmaninoff, March 4; St. Louis 


Symphony with Vladimir Golschmann, 
conductor and Rosalyn Tureck, pianist, 
March 25. Mr. McDonald, in addition 
to the series, is presenting Jeanette 
MacDonald, Feb. 11 and the Ballet 
Russe, March 29. 

The Atlanta Music Club’s set of “im- 
ported” concerts closed earlier this sea- 
son. The artists were Kerstin Thor- 
borg, Roland Gundry, Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff, Kolisch String Quartet. In 
its chamber music series given by local 
artists and under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. Stanton C. Therrel, third vice- 
president of the club, are the Cadek 
String Quartet of Birmingham, Ala.. 
the Cynthian Trio of Atlanta and 
Emory University; the Bacon Trio of 
Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C., 
with the remaining three groups to he 
announced later. 


Federation Plans Festival 


The Georgia Federation of Music 
Clubs, Mrs. John B. Guerry, of Monte- 
zuma and Atlanta, president, will hold 
its biennial Junior competitive festival 
and convention in Atlanta three days, 
opening on April 24. Headquarters at 
the Parrish House of All Saints Epis- 
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copal Church and the Georgia Terrace 
Hotel. Mrs. Walker L. Curtis, second 
vice-president, of College Park, is direc- 
tor. Other festivals of state-wide in- 
terest, under the direction of Evelyn 
Jackson, of Atlanta, permanent chair- 
man of state festivals of the federation, 
will include the annual MacDowell and 
Concerto Festivals. The dates for these 
have not been announced, but will be 
staged in Atlanta. 

The Opera-Oratorio Society, A. 
Buckingham Simson, conductor, will 
give ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and ‘Pagli- 
acci’ in concert form sometime in May. 
Mr. Simson, who recently moved to 
Atlanta from Boston, organized this 
group of men and women choir singers, 
public school music directors and teach- 
ers in the early Summer. The Society 
made its debut in a performance of 
‘Hymn of Praise’ by Mendelssohn, in 
December. In January it assisted the 
public school system in a performance 
of “The Creation’ by Haydn. 

The Philharmonic Society of Atlanta, 
Georg Lindner, conductor, will give a 
concert in the early Spring, with Elea- 
nor McDonal Elsas, Atlanta pianist, 
playing the Mendelssohn Concerto. 

In-And-About-Atlanta Music Educa- 
tors’ Club, Robert Lowrance, Jr., presi- 
dent, in giving monthly programs by 
visiting musicians and “frolics”, will 
also sponsor the annual concert of the 
“Tn-And-About-Orchestra, with Joseph 
E. Maddy, guest conductor, in the early 
Spring. 

National Music Week, May 4-10, will 
again be sponsored by the Women’s 
Chamber of Commerce. 


The Emory Glee Club and Little 
Symphony, Dr. Malcolm H. Dewey, 
conductor, will make its annual tour 


in the Spring. They also, will give 
concert in Atlanta, the date unan- 
nounced at this writing. 

There is some rumor that the San 
Carlo Opera Company will give three 
performances, two evening and a 
matinee, Feb. 14 and 15. 

Agnes Scott College, C. M. McCain, 
president, and C. W. Dieckmann, direc- 
tor of the department of music, is pre- 
senting Friday evening “Musical Ap- 
preciation Hours”, throughout the col- 
lege year. This is as a unit of the 
University Center System, under the 
direction of Hugh Hodgson, director 
of the department of music at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia at Athens. The re- 
cently dedicated Presser Hall, named in 
honor of the late Theodore Presser, is 
used for these recitals. Each week 
capacity audiences filled the magnificent 
chapel, with its seating of 900 and avail- 
able space for an added 200. 
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New Orleans 


Three Major Orchestras to Play 
on Philharmonic Society Series 
—Civic Symphony Continues 
Concerts—Recital Events At- 
tract to Dixon Hall—Music 
Clubs, Choral Organizations 
and Loyola College Contribute 


By Harry BRUNSWICK LogEB 
NEW ORLEANS, Feb, 5. 
HE season 1940-41 is one of the 
most brilliant which this city has en- 
joyed. The Philharmonic Society has 
booked for its regular Auditorium Series 
the Minneapolis Symphony. Dimitri Mi- 
tropoulos, conductor, for a matinee on 
Feb. 9 and an evening concert on Feb. 
10. At the former, Rosalyn Tureck, 
pianist, will be the soloist. On March 
3, Artur Rubinstein, pianist, is sched- 
uled for a recital. On March 29 the 
St. Louis Symphony, Vladimir Golsch- 
mann, conductor, will be heard. On 
April 25 and 26, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, conduc- 
tor, will be the offering. At the first con- 
cert, Edna Phillips, harpist, will be the 
soloist. For its closing attraction, the 
Society will present Ezio Pinza in re- 
cital, on May 5. The remaining concerts 
of its Dixon Hall Series will be one 
by the Westminister Choir, Feb. 12, 


Corrine Mayer, Presi- 
dent of the Phii- 


harmonic Society 


George H.  Terri- 
berry, President of 
the Civic Symphony 
and one by the Barrére Little Symphony 
on March 10. 

Following are the Philharmonic So- 
ciety’s officers: Mrs. Harry T. Howard, 
honorary president; Corinne Mayer, 
president; Mmes Edward B. Benjamin, 
Mark Kaiser, and Frank Soulé, vice- 
presidents; Mrs. D. S. Elliott, secre- 
tary treasurer; and Mrs. William 
Brightsen, executive secretary. The Di- 
rectors are: Mmes Rathbane De Buys, 
Paul S. Felder, W. C. Sherman, R. T. 
Stone, H. H. Vatter, William B. Wis- 
dom, Harold Weil, Herman Barbett, 
Edgar Newman, Harold Lee, and Mary 
M. Conway and Elizabeth Wood. 

Under the capable guidance of its 
president, George H. Terriberry, and 
its conductor, Ole Windingstad, the 
New Orleans Civic Symphony has es- 
tablished itself as an organization of 
high merit. Its success is also largely 
due to the indefatigable efforts of its 
vice-president, Irving L. Lyons. The 
orchestra’s remaining concerts are 
scheduled for March 4, 18, 24 and 31, 
exclusive of its Young Peoples’ Con- 
certs at which the Ernest Schelling 
slides will be used. 

The New Orleans Spring Fiesta, al- 
ways a great attraction here, will begin 
March 16 and continue through March 
30, including a full round of activities. 
Among these will be home and garden 
tours, French Quarter tours, special 


(Above) The Huey Long Memorial 
Bridge in New Orleans; (Left) a View of 
the Robert E. Lee Monument 


Chamber of Commerce 


exhibits, musical nights, industrial 
tours, ‘A Night in Old New Orleans’, 
showboat parties, a regatta on Lake 
Pontchartrain, a reception at the Gover- 


Ole Windingstad, Conductor of the 
New Orleans Symphony 


nor’s mansion, in Baton Rouge, and 
other events. Officers of the Fiesta As- 
sociation include, Mrs. Helen Pitkin 
Schertz, president; Mrs. Otto Joachim, 
first vice-president; Eleanor E. Riggs, 
second vice-president; Mrs. Cleveland 
Sessums, corresponding secretary ; Jose- 
phine Thomas, recording secretary, and 
William Wilmot, treasurer. 

The Tulane University Symphony, 
John T. Morrissey, director, will be 
heard in two concerts in the early 
Spring. The first, in March, will be 
given jointly with the Tulane-Newcomb 
Choral Groups; the second, in April, 
will feature the first performance any- 
where of a Rhapsody for Piano and Or- 
chestra by William Matthews, a second 
year student in the college of Arts and 
Sciences and formerly a student at the 
Eastman School of Music. At this con- 
cert will also be performed an original 
work for orchestra by John J. Morris- 
sey, who, at the annual Spring concert, 
will offer, for the first time anywhere, 
his Costa Rican Rhapsody. The Tulane 
University Band, also directed by Mr. 
Morrissey, after its local concert, will 
make an extended tour through Loui- 
siana. 

Ferdinand Dunkley, organist and 
chairman of the departments of counter- 


point and composition at Loyola College 
of Music, will direct the Treble Clef 
Club in its series of concerts. This Club 
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the Woman's Club 


By Lenora RoutTon 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Feb. 5. 


HE musical and cultural community 
of North Louisiana, South Arkan- 
sas and East Texas is looking to its 
capital, Shreveport, this year for one of 
the finest musical programs ever ar- 
ranged for the Winter and Spring 
Many cultural organizations 
have joined the promoters in signing 
outstanding attractions for appearances. 
Climax of the season’s musical activi- 
ties will be the presentation of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra as the closing at- 
traction of the Community Concerts 
series, but many individual artists will 
claim attention before that date. 

The “Ark-La-Tex” has lent its sup- 
port enthusiastically by attending the 
musical features which have already 
opened the season here. Locally pre- 
sented musical events are gaining great 
popularity spurred by the opportunity 
of hearing the finest professional artists. 
Albert Spalding opened the Community 
Concerts on Dec. 2. Melvin Johnson, 
president of the concerts group, and 
Mrs. Peachy Gilmer, membership chair- 
man, have announced a full program for 
the remainder of their season. Suzanne 
Sten will be presented Feb. 17; the two- 


seasons, 


Louisiana 


will be host to the Louisiana Federation 


of Music Clubs in March, when the 
program will include compositions of 
Louisiana composers, including works 
by Rev. Robert J. Stahl, S.M., and Rev. 
Callens, S.J., respectively. Mr. Dunk 
ley will also be active in the presenta 
tions of the Pro Musica Club. 

A large chorus is promised in the pro 
duction of the Leunen Passion Play, 
which will be here from March 19 
through March 24. Josef Meier will be 
the Christus. 

Louis Panzeri, leader of the Apollo 
Male Chorus, announces a concert in 
late Spring, at which two movements of 
Chev. Giuseppe Ferrata’s mass, ‘In 
Honor of the Holy Rosary’ will be pre- 
sented to commemorate its late com- 
poser’s seventy-fifth anniversary. In ad- 
dition, the Chorus will be heard in ‘A 
Night in Old New Orleans’ (Spring 
Fiesta) and later will combine with two 
of Maynard Klein’s Tulane Choral 
Groups in a Richard Strauss work for 
three male choruses. 

Maria Mayhoff-Freudenberg, former- 

(Continued on page 319) 


piano team of Bartlett and Robertson 
will appear March 21, and the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, under the baton of 
Eugene Ormandy, will be the plum of 
the musical season. One hundred and 
one musicians of the orchestra will com- 
prise the biggest musical group ever 
brought to Shreveport for a_ profes- 
sional appearance. 
White and Woods Book Events 

The concert promotion team of Mrs. 
Patrick J. White and Mrs. W. J. 
Woods, which was formed several years 
ago by these two local women and has 
been most successful in its presentation 
of outstanding artists, lists several at- 
tractions and is signing others. Defi- 
nitely booked by White and Woods are 
Dr. Frank W. Aspar, organist at the 
Mormon Temple in Salt Lake City, who 
will be presented on Jan. 12 and his 
program partner, Beatrix Mayo, con- 
tralto. White and Woods will present 
the ‘Romance of Old Mexico’, featuring 
the Spanish soprano, Senorita Rubio, in 
March. Allan Jones, who will include 
the South in his present concert tour, 
will be booked for a February concert, 
but definite arrangements have not been 
published. 

The Woman’s Department Club, the 
outstanding cultural organization in the 
city, will present through its music de- 
partment the Coolidge String Quartet. 
This group will play on Feb. 27 as a 
demand return performance after their 
success last year. The Department Club, 
under the direction of Mrs. Paul Mc- 
Bride, music chairman, plans to bring 
the finest in musical programs to the 
city. 

Ralph Squires, head of the piano de- 
partment at Centenary College, has been 
presented in several concerts by the 
Woman’s Department Club this season. 
In one he was the soloist with the Anna 
Bell Worden piano ensemble. Two op- 
erettas have been presented locally dur- 
ing the Christmas season and were out- 
standing events on the musical calen- 
dar of the city. The Byrd high school 
choral group presented ‘H. M.S. Pina- 
fore’ as their first attraction of the year. 
The Shreveport Opera Guild with the 
cooperation of the Dodd College music 
department gave a one-night perform- 
ance of ‘Martha’, 











Birmingham 


Civic Symphony, Birmingham-South- 
and Bessemer 
Choral Club to Join Forces for Con- 
cert—Youth Concert Scheduled and 
to Appear — Music 
Club Calendar Lists Two Remaining 
Events — Cadek Quartet, Choirs, 
Singers and Other Groups List Plans 


ern College Choir 


Duo-Pianists 


By Stuart Mims 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 5. 
HE Spring season finds Birming- 
ham with some of its choicest musi- 
cal fare still to be served, and a number 
of Birmingham musical organizations 
planning to follow their season fare- 
wells with tours that will take them to 
other parts of Alabama and the United 
States. 

The Birmingham Music Club, which 
is the city’s oldest and chief concert 
agency, will present Vladimir Horowitz 
on March 11. Lawrence Tibbett, fol- 
lowing him on April 23, closes the 
Music Club’s season. Officers are: Mrs. 
Laura Jackson Davids, president; Mrs. 
E. T. Bozenhard, first vice-president ; 


Glenn Nicholls, second vice-president ; 
Mrs. George C. Harris, third vice-presi- 
dent; Katherine Kilgore, secretary; H. 
H. K. Jefferson, treasurer. 

Two of the most important concerts 
Birmingham 


of the Civic Symphony 





Dorsey Whittington, Conductor of the Bir- 
mingham Civic Symphony 


are yet to come. Feb. 25 brings a gala 
concert at which the Orchestra joins 
forces with the Birmingham Music Club 
Chorus and the Birmingham-Southern 
College Choir, both under the direction 
of Raymond F. Anderson; and the Bes- 
semer Choral Club, of which Phyllis 
Waite Sullivan is director. The choral 
portion of this program will consist of 
the ‘Hallelujah’ from  Beethoven’s 
‘Mount of Olives’; Brahms’s ‘Schick- 
salslied,’ and the ‘Scene and Prayer’ 
from ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’. Frances 
and Dorsey Whittingham, duo-pianists, 
will be soloists on the final program of 
the Birmingham Civic Symphony, April 
8. The second and last of the Youth 
Concerts, for which the music apprecia- 
tion classes in the public schools study 
the programs in advance, will be given 
(Continued on page 329) 
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Mobil 
All-Star Concert Series, Music 
Study and Junior Music Study 
Club, Clara Schumann Club, 
Piano Teachers’ Association 
Bring Eminent Artists and 


Ensembles to Mobile Audiences 
—Public School Music Increases 


By Burt SCHWARZ 


MOBILE, ALA., Feb. 5. 

NOTHER brilliant musical season 

is in store for Mobile, after last 

year saw one of the finest arrays of tal- 
ent ever presented in this city. 

The All-Star Concert Series will con- 
tinue to bring top-notch talent here, 
having averaged three famous musi- 
cians annually during the past years. 
The All-Star Series, which is sponsored 
by Mrs. William Schock, organist of the 
First Baptist Church; Mrs. Louis 
D’Olive, active in civic and music cir- 
cles, and Mrs. Henry Wright, director 
of All Saints Episcopal Church choir, 
has presented Grace Moore; Joseph 
Knitzer, and Harold Bauer. To be 
heard on Feb. 27 under sponsorship of 
this group is Nelson Eddy. 

The city’s music clubs continue to 
function, including the Music Study 
Club and the Junior Music Study Club; 
the Clara Schumann Club, Mobile’s old- 
est musical organization; the Accred- 


ited Piano Teachers Association, and 
others. 
Under direction of J. Clarendon 


McClure, the Young Musicians Club 
continues to function monthly, and is 
now in process of organizing a mixed 
chorus from its members. McClure 
held the presidency of the state federa- 
tion of music clubs for two years, and 
is now the organization’s chairman of 
folk music research. He is planning, 
with Thelma Perkins, violinist, to pre- 
sent a program of chamber music some- 
time in March, under auspices of the 
Woman’s Club. 

Music in Mobile’s churches continues 
of the highest standard. 

Musical activity in the public schools 
here is ever on the increase. Murphy 
High School has a large orchestra and 
band, the band having recently been out- 
fitted in new uniforms valued at $2,000. 
L. L. Stookey continues as director of 
music in the city and county school. 
The high school orchestra is under di- 
rection of Claude L. Dahmer. 





The Cadek String Quartet (Left to 
Seated), 
‘Cello; Ottokar Cadek, First Violin; 
and (Standing), Stephen Dill, Sec- 
ond Violin, and George Gauggel, 


chestra 





Alfred Urbach, 


Viola 


By Mrs. JOHN L. SEAY 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA., Feb. 5. 


USCALOOSA and the University 

of Alabama, mecca for music lovers 
of Alabama and Mississippi, are again 
presenting a concert course, this time 
with the most favorable patronage. 
Southern music lovers last Fall over- 
whelmingly approved the selection of 
artists for the season by reserving all 
seats in the new concert hall (which 
accommodates a few less than 5,000) 
several months before the was 
inaugurated in October. 

Eve Curie, as a part of the Artist- 
Lecture-Series, will appear on March 
24, and on April 24 the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, conducted by Eugene Or- 
mandy, will conclude the series. Mrs. 
Sam Wiesel was secretary and publicity 
chairman for the series. 

An extensive program of music ap 
preciation is under way in both the 
University and Tuscaloosa city schools 
and by the end of the year more than 
200 concerts will have been given. 

Despite a general loss of college stu- 
dents due to war conditions it is said 
that the University music department 
has gained ten per cent in enrollment 
so that it has become necessary to em- 
ploy another’ instructor, Katheryn 
Smullen of Chicago. The faculty has 
increased in four years, it is said, from 
three to twelve members. William A. 
Vogel is director. 


series 


Symphony Occupies Important Place 


One of the highlights of the music 
department is the symphony orchestra 
rebuilt and directed by Byron Arnold, 
now with complete instrumentation and 
a membership of sixty has given con- 
certs and plans some tours of a purely 
educational nature this Spring. 

The oratorio ‘Elijah’, with a chorus 
of 200 voices, was presented under the 
direction of Mr. Vogel last Fall and 
for the first time the chorus will be con- 
tinued the second semester and will 
give Gounod’s ‘The Redemption’ in 
May. 

“Uncle” Tom Garner’s Glee Clubs 
with 100 members are repeating Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s ‘The Pirates of Pen- 
zance’, suporting various programs and 
will tour Southern states as usual. 

Four school bands under direction of 
Carlton Butler have won distinction, 
including the well known Million Dol- 
lar Band, the Military and Concert 
bands of the University and the Tusca 
loosa City High School Band. 

The Tuscaloosa Music Study Club, 
with Mrs. A. A. Evans, president, and 
a membership of over 200, is sponsor- 
ing the presentation of Samuel Sorin, 
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Alabama 


City and University of Alabama Present- 

ing Concert Course—Philadelphia Or- 
Visit to Conclude 
University and City Schools Schedule of 
200 Concerts in Progress—Chorus to 
Give Gounod’s ‘Redemption’ 


Series—In 


Tuscaloosa 





as 


Byron Arnold, Con- 
ductor of 
University 


Mrs. 
Alabama Secretary, Civic Music 


Sam Wiesel, 


Symphony Association 


a national artist winner, in concert at 
the new University auditorium on 
March 10; it is also assisting Mrs. 
Henry Sommerville, director of city 
schoo! music, in placing. victrolas and 
fine records in all city schools. It gives 
two annual scholarships in music. 
Herbert Caldwell is a recent asset to 
the Music Teachers’ Association and 
to Tuscaloosa, having opened a studio 
and also serves as director of a church 


choir. His brother, John Caldwell, is 
director of Christ Episcopal Church 
Choir. 


Through the efforts of Mrs. James 
I’, Alston and Mrs. Sam Wiesel of this 
city and Mrs. Greely McGowan of 
Montgomery, a State Music supervisor 
has been placed in Alabama in the per- 
son of Dr. Alton O’Steen from the Uni- 
versity of Ohio. Dr. O’Steen began his 
duties in Alabama Feb. 1 and Alabama 
will be one of nine states in the United 
States to have a music supervisor. 

An all-state high school music fes- 
tival will meet the last week in March. 
Noble Cain will serve as director of the 
choral music. Mrs. Festus Shamblin 
has done outstanding work as director 
of high school music in Tuscaloosa. 
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Ann Arbor 


(Continued from page 284) 
Price are heard every Thursday eve- 
ning and Sunday afternoon from the 
Burton Memorial Tower. 

Band on Radio Network 

The University Band, under the able 
leadership of William D. Revelli, will 
broadcast from Detroit on March 9 
and will be heard in Battle Creek, Mar- 
shall and several other Michigan cities 
in April. David Mattern, professor of 
music education, conducts the Men’s 
Glee Club in its 1941 concerts which 
cover a wide area. Frequent broadcasts 
on national hookups are made by this 
organization as well as by the Univer- 
sity Girls’ Glee Club, the band and the 
University Symphony. 

The music section of 
masters’ Club, of which Mr. Sink is 
chairman for the eighth consecutive 
year, will provide an elaborate pro- 
gram on April 25 and 26, in co-opera- 
tion with the Michigan School Vocal 
Association and Michigan School Band 


the School- 


and Orchestra Association. Out-of- 
town speakers will be Dr. Charles 
O’Neill, Professor Traugott Rohner 


and Russell V. Morgan. 

Mr. Moore announces this week that 
plans are under way for the School of 
Music’s 1941 Summer Session, which 
will have, in addition to the local mu- 
sic faculty, many distinguished visit- 
ing lecturers. Besides members of the 
faculty already mentioned in this article, 
the School of Music staff for 1941 in- 
cludes, assistant professors Louise 
Cuyler, Thelma Lewis, Glenn Mc- 
Geogh, Hardin Van Deursen, Anthony 
Whitmire, and eighteen instructors. 


Grand Rapids 


(Continued from page 284) 
especially for young people out of high 
school and college, and conducted by 
Leo Krakow, concertmaster of the 
senior symphony. Two concerts this 
season will be given by the junior or- 
ganization in addition to the senior 
symphony concerts. 


New Guild Active 


New this season is the Chamber Mu- 
sic Guild of Grand Rapids, organized 
through the efforts of Ned C. Colby, a 
violinist who has returned to this city, 
his former home, after considerable ex- 
perience in orchestral and quartet work 
in Chicago. Walter Clark, president of 
the Walter Clark Veneer company, is 
president of the guild. 

The new organization put on a mem- 
bership campaign successful enough to 
enable it to offer a course of six cham- 
ber music concerts this season which 
have attracted larger and more appre- 
ciative audiences than this form of mu- 
sic is always able to do. A string quar- 
tet composed of Mr. Colby, Karl Bernt, 
violins; Emanuel Jablonski, viola, and 
William Kay, ‘cello, appear at each 
program with well known local solo- 
ists as assisting artists. Remaining pro- 
grams on this course will be given 
March 7 and April 25. 

East Church Artist course, of which 
Mrs. R. P. Aldrich is manager, has 
had large audiences for every number 
thus far on the course, which is given 
in the civic auditorium, seating 5,000. 
Vronsky and Babin, two-piano team, 
appear on this course Feb. 10 and 
Lawrence Tibbett concludes the course 
with a recital March 31. 

The Bach Festival, first sponsored 
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by Park Congregational church in 
1940 with Dr. C. Harold Einecke, min- 
ister of music as director, is expected 
to become an annual event. The 1941 
festival just concluded was heard by 
capacity audiences. Peter Pears, British 
tenor, and Arthur Poister, organist, 
were soloists. 

St. Cecilia Society Sponsors Events 

St. Cecilia Society under the presi- 
dency of Mrs. Ralph E. Sasser, is offer- 
ing its usual interesting series of mem- 
bers programs and artist recitals. Re- 
maining artist programs will be given 
by Hertha Glaz, Viennese contralto 
Feb. 14, and Willis Charkovsky, pianist, 
March 28. 

Public school music department will 
again offer three non-competitive city- 
wide festival programs this Spring for 
choral organizations, bands and_ or- 
chestras in public high schools, Donald 
D. Armstrong, director of music in city 
schools, says. These festivals last sea- 
son attracted capacity audiences. A 
series of sectional festivals will replace 
the county festival for rural schools 
formerly held in Grand Rapids, Lynn 
H. Clark, county commissioner of 
schools, reports. 

The Schubert club, men’s chorus, has 
the largest active membership of its 
history, ninety-three, according, to Di- 
rector Frank B. Goodwin; its annual 
Spring concert will be held April 8. 
The Excelsior Male chorus is rehears- 
ing this season under Charles E. Vogan. 

The WPA Symphony, conducted this 
year by Mr. Krakow, is presenting a 
series of concerts under St. Cecilia 
sponsorship with local soloists. The 
closing concert, April 22, will present 
winners of contests in voice, violin and 
piano as soloists with the orchestra. 

Laurence Powell, composer and con- 
ductor who was in charge of the WPA 
symphony last season, has been named 
district supervisor of the WPA music 
project 





Lansing 


(Continued from page 284) 
lege. The college auditorium had its 
official opening for 1940 when Artur 
Schnabel, pianist, appeared. Completing 
the series will be Robert Casadesus, 
pianist, on Feb. 8 and Albert Spalding, 
violinist. 

The Lansing Symphony, directed by 
Dr. Pedro Paz, has increased in per- 
sonnel and range of programs. Donald 
Dickson, baritone, was soloist for the 
1940-41 opening. Following a policy 
of presenting local musicians, the or- 
chestra presented William Fletcher and 
Carlton Eldridge as soloists. The re- 
maining programs will bring the Lans- 
ing soloists, Beth Sarle Millard, so- 
prano, Mildred James Kemler, pianist; 
and Sigurd Bascher, internationally 
known saxophonist. Mrs. Grover 
Truxell heads the Lansing Symphony 
Association which sponsors the orches- 
tra. This association has sponsored 
the distribution of symphonic and oper- 
atic records in cooperation with the 
National Music Committee. 

The Matinee Musicale has for its 
president, Mrs. Fred Killeen. String 
ensemble work has increased during the 
past year. Ida Krehm, pianist, was 
guest artist on Dec. 4. Among out- 
standing programs have been the pre- 
sentation of ‘Spring Cycle’ by Cadman 
with Mrs. John Higgins as guest soloist 
and a piano ensemble concert directed 
by Mrs. Nelle Wallace Maner, of the 
Association. The Matinee Musicale 
sponsors five subsidiary clubs, the senior 
















































































RECITALIST RETURNS 
Ida Krehm, Pianist, Is Welcomed by R. D. 
McIntyre in Lexington, Ky., Where She Was 
Re-engaged for a Recital at the University 
of Kentucky 


members cooperating with those tor 
junior musicians. 

The Lansing and East Lansing Music 
Teachers Association keeps abreast of 
current music interest in its field. Mrs. 
H. B. Sholl is president and Louise 
Freyhofer, secretary, is a member of the 
State Board of the Association. 
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Violinist 
“Playing touched by the flame of 
Singing Beauty.”—Phila. Inquirer. 
Mot. Paul H. Stoes, inc., 119 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 














ISAAC STERN 


“Among the important violinists sow te 


be heard.” N. Y. Herald Tribuse 
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FRANZ ALLERS 
Conductor 
2nd consecutive season with 
BALLET RUSSE DE MONTE CARLO 


Address: Hurok Attractions, Inc. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
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Violinist 
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Miami 


By BerTHA Foster 
MIAMI, FLA., Feb. 5, 


\ [AMI’S music season opened most 
4 auspiciously with the first con- 
cert of the University of Miama Sym- 
phony. The artists were Vronsky and 
Babin. This was the first appearance 
of Mr. John Bitter as Director of the 
orchestra, succeeding the late Arnold 
Volpe. The enthusiasm of the large 
audience bore testimony to the fact that 
no mistake had been made in the selec- 
tion of Mr. Bitter as the permanent 
conductor of this organization. The 
roster of artists for the season includes 
Albert Spalding, Igor Gorin, Robert 
Casadesus, Carlos Salzedo, and Eman- 
uel Feuermann. At the Spring concert 
Hannah Asher, pianist, and Arturo di 
Filippi, tenor, will be soloists, and as 
usual there will be a concert with 
student soloists. 

In addition to this series the Uni- 
versity of Miama Symphony will play 
in Ft. Lauderdale and also a concert at 
Hollywood Beach with Abram Chasins 
as soloist. The University is present- 
ing a series of concerts at Miami Beach 
for the benefit of the Arnold Volpe 
Memorial fund. The artists who are 
assisting this worthy cause are Benno 
Rabinoff, Harold Bauer, Josef Hof- 
mann, Hulda Laschanska, and Cameron 
McLean. 

The Arnold Volpe Memorial, of 
which Mrs. Strongman Miller is Na- 
tional Chairman, will take the form of a 
much needed concert hall and sound- 
proof studios, erected in honor of the 
man who founded the Symphony and 
brought it to a high level of excellence. 


Civic Series Continues Activities 


The Civic Series, with Charles H. 
Crandon as President, continues to be 
one of the greatest musical assets of the 
city, drawing large crowds and having 
a waiting list of several hundreds. The 
artists who will appear on this course 
are: Artur Rubinstein, John Charles 
Thomas, Lily Pons, and Erica Morini. 

On Jan. 6 Yehudi Menuhin gave his 
first concert in Miami. This was at 
the White Temple, where will be heard 
on Feb, 21 the Westminster Choir. The 
choir of the White Temple, a fine group 
directed by Charles Cushman, will pre- 
sent four other concerts during the sea- 
son, the program embracing a wide 
range, from folk songs to oratorio. At 
the first of the series Harry von der 
Linden will be soloist. 

The direction of Miami Conservatory 
has been given over to ten teachers who 
have helped to build it up and maintain 
its standards. This unique experiment 
is proving to be a success. A joint re- 
cital was given, Jan. 14, by two new 
artist members of the teaching staff: 
Mary Lenander of New York, and Cy- 
rus Ullian of Boston. 

Edward Clarke is continuing his lec- 
tures on music, including discussion of 
the programs presented at the sym- 
phony concerts, at the Woman’s Club. 
Mr. Clarke is also lecturing at the Fri- 
day Musicale in Jacksonville and the 
Palmetto Musicale in Daytona Beach. 

The Monday night series at the Uni- 
versity includes lectures by Mr. Clarke, 
lecture recitals by the composer-pianist, 
Henry Gregor, recitals by Hannah 
Asher, pianist, Evelyn Jones, pianist, 
Joel Belov, violinist, Robert Reinert, 
baritone, and Arturo di Filippi, tenor. 

Mr. di Filippi is presenting a number 
of concerts for the benefit of the Musi- 
cians’ Club of America, which is being 
organized for the benefit of all American 
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Livic Series 
Remains One 
of the City’s 
Major Musi- 
cal Assets-—— 
University of 
Miami Sym- 
phony Plans 
Concerts at 
Miami Beach 
—Clubs Are 
Active 





John Bitter, Conduc- 
tor of the University 
of Miami Symphony 


musicians, the Club Home to be in this 
vicinity. 
Music Teachers to Convene 

The Florida State Music Teachers’ 
Association, of which Dr. William E. 
Duckwitz of Stetson University is 
President, will hold its annual conven- 
tion in Miami the last of March. 

Both Sigma Alpha Iota and Phi Mu 
Alpha Sinfonia, national music fratern- 
ities, are presenting a number of music 
programs. The Arnold Volpe Memorial 
is the occasion for the most pretentious 
concert ever given by Phi Mu Alpha. 
The program will consist of orchestra 
numbers, John Bitter conducting ; choral 
group directed by Robert Reinert. The 
program is to be called ‘A Cavalcade of 
American Music.’ A number of honor- 
ary members from other cities will come 
for the event. 

The University of Miami Band is 
playing four concerts for children in 
Miami, sponsored by the Junior League, 
as well as its regular concert series 
which is given every winter. The opera 
department of the University of Miami, 
begun last year with Henry Gregor in 
charge, is undertaking a rather more 
ambitious program for this season. The 
first opera, to be given in March, will be 
‘La Serva Padrona’ by Pergolesi. Mr. 
Gregor has recently composed a pan- 
tomime, which will be heard at this 
time. Princess Nina Carraciolo will 
direct. 

A very active American Guild of 
Organists chapter has been presenting 
monthly concerts by members of the 
local group, and artists from out of 
the city. The Miami organists giving 
recitals are Frances Tarboux, Gertrude 
F. Baker, Carroll Ely, Earl Billings 
and Mrs. C. F. Grafflin. The series 
includes a concert by Claude Murphree, 
organist at Florida State College in 
Gainesville, and Frank Asper, organist 
at the Tabernacle in Salt Lake City. 
The A. G. O. in Miami plans to be host 
to the Southern district next year. 


Mana-Zucca Club Opens Series 


The Mana-Zucca Club has opened its 
weekly concert series, and such artists 
as Hugo Holberg, Douglas Johnson, 
Marguerite Kozen, Pescha Kagan, Wil- 
liam Kapell, Martha Burnett, Alfredo 
Seville. James Montgomery, Frank Mel- 
lor, and Elsa Baklor will be heard there. 

The Miami Music Club, of which 
Mrs. C. H. Forbes is President, is, 
because of the increased interest in 
world affairs, making a study of the con- 
tribution each nation has made to music 
with especial emphasis on American mu- 
sic. Although thgs Club is organized pri- 
marily to develop local talent, occasion- 
ally it sponsors visiting artists. In 
March it will unite with the Coral 
Gables Music Club to present Samuel 
Sorin, winner of the young artists’ con- 
test of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. 

The Coral Gables Music Club, Mrs. 
Beverly Kelley, President, though only 
two years old, is making a valuable con- 
tribution to the music life of the com- 
munity. It is maintaining a scholar- 


Florida 


ship fund, presents monthly concerts, 
and will this season put on ‘Pinafore’ 
under the direction of Mr. E. E. Pen- 
nock. 

Miami is each year attracting more 
artists for appearance here both in con- 
cert and for Master Classes. Harold 
Bauer is engaged by the University of 
Miami for a five weeks’ Master Class. 


Jacksonville 


Civic Music Association 
Events Reach Greatest 
Number of Music Lovers 
—Friday Musicale Offers 
Excellent Season — Flor- 
ida State Symphony Is 
Heard in Many Concerts 


By Mativpa O’DoNALD 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 5. 


HE greatest number of music lovers 

in and near Jacksonville, are reached 
through the Civic Music Association 
concerts, which this season present 
Erica Morini, in November; Artur 
Rubinstein, Jan. 9; Richard Crooks, 
Feb. 28; and the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, with Eugene Ormandy conducting, 
April 23. Bertha Bouton Rurck is 
president of the local association. 

Mrs. Walter F. Rogers, new presi- 
dent of Friday Musicale, is offering 
with her co-workers a very fine season. 
Matinee concerts have been given by 
Mildi Dawes, violinist; Arthur de 
Filippi, tenor, of Miami University; 
and a concert by Frances Burnette, 
pianist. Equally excellent programs 
will follow, and the May Tea, a popu- 
lar event, will be enjoyed in the beau 
tiful gardens of Mrs. Waldo E. Cum- 
mer. 

Mrs. Henry L. Richmond has pre- 
sented Friday Musicale with a set of 
the recorded music of Frederick Delius, 
including everything available by that 
master, this to be the nucleus of a lend- 
ing library for the organization. The 
Musicale also provides programs of 
book reviews, lectures, and symphonic 
recordings for members, a study of 
Bach’s B Minor Mass being one of the 
high lights, the recordings being pro- 
vided by Mrs. Richard P. Marks, a past 
president. 

Mac Morgan, one of Jacksonville’s 
own promising young baritones, will 
give a concert on March 3, coming 
from the Eastman School of Music in 
Rochester, N. Y., where he is doing 
graduate work. In commemoration of 
the birthday of Jean Sibelius, Friday 
Musicale heard a lecture by Dr. Ed- 
ward Clarke of the University of Mi- 
ami on ‘The Great Jean Sibelius’, a 
book review, and an hour of recorded 
music when the Fourth Symphony of 
the composer was played. 

Margaret Whitney Dow, F.A.G.O. 
of Florida State College for Women, at 
Tallahassee, will lecture on “The Or- 
chestra Today’, and Helen Neilly of 
the Women’s College of the Eastman 
School of Music will be heard in a 
lecture, “The Composer’s Workshop’, 
as coming attractions. The Friday Mu- 
sicale Chorus, Estella Fretwell Bowles, 
director, will give an all-Brahms pro- 
gram in March. 
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Mrs. Walter F. Rog- 
ers, President of the 
Friday Musicale 





Mrs. K. W. Norton, 
Chairman of the 
Music Department of 
the Woman's Club 


Mrs. Kingsbury W. Norton is the 
chairman of the music department of 
the Woman’s Club, and members are 
hearing a series of matinees at which 
fine talent is offered. Mildi Dawes, 
violinist, and Ben Jones, young con- 
cert pianist have been heard. Mrs. Nor- 
ton arranged an appealing candlelight 
musicale for the annual Christmas gift 
of the club to the City of Jacksonville. 
At the April luncheon program the 
Junior Club Glee Club, conducted by 
Joel Lay, will provide entertainment. 
Helen Moore of Rollins College, Win- 
ter Park, will be heard on March 26, 
in a program, assisted by other mem- 
bers of the music faculty of the col- 
lege of which she is head. 

The annual offering of Handel’s 
‘Messiah’ was given by the Choral 
Guild, and ‘The Other Wise Man’ was 
given at two presentations for the first 
time this season, instead of one, enabling 
thousands to enjoy it. This is a pro- 
duction of the Pageantry Guild. Hugh 
Alderman, organist of Trinity Lutheran 
Church, played the organ program for 
the two presentations. 

The Little Theatre gave for the sec- 
ond consecutive season its interpre- 
tation of Sierra’s ‘Holy Night’, adapted 
by Edward J. Crowley, director, and 
using ‘Ave Maria’ (Bach-Gounod) and 
Christmas carols as incidental music. 
Edre Ferguson and Pol Delgado again 
played leads in the six presentations 
on Christmas Eve afternoon and night. 

The Florida State Symphony, spon- 
sored by the WPA and the University 
of Florida, has maintained a very high 
standard of both program selection and 
performance and has given hundreds’ 
of fine concerts. 





American Ballad Singers to Be Heard 

The American Youth Theatre, which 
sponsored the debut of the American 
Ballad Singers, under the baton of Elie 
Siegmeister, at Town Hall last season, 
will prescnt the group in a second per- 
formance on March 9. 
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Kalamazoo 
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season. However, the last two seasons 


have been opened with first, the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Society 


under the direction of John Barbirolli, 
and next the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Eugene Ormandy. These two 
events were so successful that it is pre- 
sumed the association will obtain an- 
other of the great orchestras of the 
country to open its 1941-42 season. The 
Kalamazoo Symphony has always ot- 
fered famous musicians as guest soloists 
or guest conductors in the first half of 
its season, and no exception will be 
made next Fall, Mrs. H. M. Snow, 
manager, has promised. 


Orchestra Has Heavy Schedule 


The orchestra, in its twentieth season, 
is enjoying the best year in its history. 
Its conductor, Herman Felber, Chicago, 
with Michael Wilkomerski as concert 
master, has selected a heavier and more 
pretentious schedule, on the whole, than 
he has ever essayed. Under his driving 
leadership, the orchestra is responding 
to the demands made upon it with con- 
stant improvement. One certain indica- 
tion that its work is commanding grow- 
ing respect is the fact that virtually ca- 
pacity audiences have greeted every 
concert this season. The membership 
has reached eighty-five. 

Next Fall a children’s concert will be 
given. Also a pre-concert rehearsal 
period will be opened to children of the 
early elementary grades of city and 
parochial schools. Nearly 2,500 chil- 
dren, under conduct of their music 
teachers, attend these rehearsal periods 
after having been coached in music ap- 
preciation classes on the numbers they 
are to hear. It is considered by the 
teachers an exceptionally valuable fac- 
tor in helping children understand not 
only the music, but the make-up and 
mechanics of orchestral groups. 

Another phase of the Kalamazoo 
Symphony’s work, as evolved by Mrs. 
Snow, is the contest for amateur musi- 
cians. This is in the form of an audi- 
tion series in the finals of which—a 
public concert—three winners are 
chosen to appear as soloists on the Feb. 
9 program of the orchestra. Entries 
were received from all over Southwest- 
ern Michigan in the audition conducted 
in October. The winners are Beatrice 
Vander Roest, pianist; Elisabeth Chap- 
man, violinist, and Ewald Haug, tenor. 
This is the second year the contest has 
been staged, but its popularity is so 
great that it has been accepted as a per- 
manent feature of the year’s musical 
activities. 

Little Symphony Lists Plans 


In the Kalamazoo Little Symphony, 
now in its second year under the direc- 
tion of its founder, Eugene Andrie, the 
city’s younger musicians have a medium 
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for musical projection which bridges 
the gap between their school playing 
and their entrance into more or less 
professional fields, or to the Kalamazoo 
Symphony. Andrie holds high stand- 
ards, with the result that his orchestra 
plays with finish, intonation and percep- 
tion worthy of an older group. Last 
year one of the guest soloists was 
Haitto, but this year the two coming 
concerts will feature promising young 
local musicians as Helene 
Dustman is concertmaster. 

The Kalamazoo Male Chorus, seven- 
ty-one singers of purely amateur status, 
directed by Henry Overley, is planning 
its annual home concert in the Spring, 
when a guest artist will be presented. 
The chorus is a member of the Michi- 
gan Male Chorus Association and affili- 
ated with the Associated Glee Clubs of 
America. It is supported by associate 
members, and is heard in frequent con- 
certs before conventions and other com- 
mercial gatherings, and in the nearby 
smaller towns and cities. 

Harper C. Maybee as head of the 
music department of Western State 
Teachers College has made his depart- 
ment a potent factor in the musical life 
of the city. Perhaps his most spectacu- 
lar work in 1941 will be the presentation 
of ‘The Messiah’ next December with 
a chorus of 1,000 high school, college 
and adult singers drawn from all over 
southwestern Michigan. 


soloists. 


May Festival Planned 

This May 800 high school and col- 
lege singers will give a May Festival 
under Maybee’s direction, and WSTC 
elementary training school pupils, num- 
bering about 300, will present a May 
festival also, directed by Mary Doty, 
supervisor of training school music. 
The band and orchestra, directed by 
George E. Amos, the men’s glee club, 
the women’s glee club, and the college 
choir, all will present programs this 
winter and spring which, like those al- 
ready mentioned, are open to and gen- 
erously patronized by the public. The 
programs will be given as part of a 
year-’round leisure time activity project. 
Usually they are given on Sunday after- 
noons. The school also will support 
the Madrigal Singers, an ensemble of 
students that is specializing in madri- 
gals presented in authentic fashion and 
in period settings. 

At Kalamazoo College Henry Over- 
ley as head of the music department, 
and Mabel Pearson Overley and Mrs. 
Neill Currie will continue a series of 
Sunday afternoon faculty recitals and 
programs by the men’s and women’s 
glee clubs. These are also open to the 
public, and heavily patronized. 

Nazareth Academy and College, under 
the guidance of the Sisters of St. Jos- 
eph, are in the middle of the year’s ac- 
tivities musically. Remaining on their 
schedules, of interest to the public, are 
the violin recital of Richard Czerwonky, 
head of the music department of De 
Paul University in April, and _ the 
Spring festival in May, always a gala 
event. Last Fall the Continental Gypsy 
Ensemble was presented, and the year is 
studded with student recital and ensem- 
ble programs, to which outside patron- 
age is always drawn. 

Leoti Combs Britton, director of 
music at the First Methodist church, 
and supervisor of Western State high 
school music, is to stage ‘The Pirates of 
Penzance’ with her high school troupe 
late in February, and will give an oper- 
etta late in the spring with her church 
choir. Mr. Overley, choirmaster and 
organist of St. Luke’s Episcopal church, 
is now grooming his boy sopranos for 
their annual Spring concert. 
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1937. The clubs will present a massed 
concert at the Industrial Mutual Asso- 
ciation auditorium, followed by a get- 
together at Hotel Durant. Earlier in 
the day the governors will have their 
annual business meeting, during which 
the new officers will be elected. Groves 
and Norton Male choruses will be the 
host clubs. 

A few days later the second event will 
bring to Flint nearly 9,000 young people 
from four states, Michigan, Illinois, In- 
diana and Ohio, for a four-day music 
festival May 14-15-16-17. This will be 
one of the ten regional competition 
festivals for senior high school or- 
chestras, choirs, small ensembles, instru- 
mental and vocal soloists, and is to be 
held in co-operation with the National 
School Orchestra, National School Vo- 
cal and National School Band associa- 
tions. Ralph M. Freeman has_ been 
named general chairman of the festival, 
and Dr. W. W. Norton, director and 
organizer of the Flint Community Music 
association, will be executive chairman, 
assisted by E. J. Penny. King Stacey 
of Lansing, chairman of Region No. 3, 
will manage the festival. 


Opera Preparations Made 


Completing a decade of unique and 
commendable effort in giving the com- 
munity its own grand opera in English 
with casts of local singers, Flint Civic 
Grand Opera is makin, final prepara- 
tions for the anniversary season. It will 
open Feb. 24, and there will be three 
performances of two previous favorites 
and one new opera. ‘Samson and De- 
lilah’ will be added to the repertoire, 
with ‘Faust’ and ‘La Traviata’ as the re- 
peats. 

All members of the civic grand opera 
movement since its inception in Flint, 
even though they now reside elsewhere, 
were invited to participate in view of 
the anniversary aspects of the 1941 sea- 
son. Of these, Thelma von Eisenhauer, 
Detroit soprano formerly of this city 
and more recently a soprano of the Chi- 
cago City Opera association, will sing 
the role of Violetta in ‘La Traviata’. 
Miss von Eisenhauer made her first 
operatic appearance in an abridged ver- 
sion of ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ in 1929 
with the then Flint Opera society. 

Besides the Civic Opera chorus, sing- 
ers taking part will be from the Flint 
Choral Union, Norton Male chorus, 
Junior College choir and McKinnon and 
Mooney chorus. The Flint Symphony 
of 100 players will be divided into three 
units to provide accompaniment for each 
of the operas. Dr. Norton will conduct 


Symphony Schedule 


Two more concerts remain on the 
calendar of the Flint Symphony. On 
March 3C the orchestra will make its 
third appearance of the season and spe- 
cial features of the concert will be the 
Northern High school a cappella choir 
and the orchestra’s woodwind section. 
At the final concert of the year, May 11, 
Mrs. Charles H. Bonbright, Flint pi- 
anist, will be the soloist, playing a Men- 
delssohn Concerto. * 

Having witnessed a performance of 
the Littlefield Ballet on Jan. 28, Flint 
Community Concert association mem- 
bers will hear the last program of the 
1940-41 series on March 26 with the 
appearance of Josephine Antoine, 
coloratura soprano, in a return engage- 
ment. 

Discussion periods preceding each 
program, on current musical events of 
interest, are a part of St. Cecilia so- 





ciety’s activities, now in its fiftieth year 
as one of the oldest and largest music 
clubs in Michigan. A Golden Jubilee 
celebration at the start of the season 
brought former members from far away 
and reached a climax with a recital by 
Samuel Sorin, pianist. Evening pro 
grams, a vesper service on March 23 
and the annual student day, April 11, 
will bring diversion to the bi-monthly 
sessions. Mrs. W. T. MaWhinney heads 
the organization in its Golden Jubilee 
year. 

Part Song club’s final concert of the 
year will be presented April 1 at Cen- 
tral auditorium, with the University of 
Michigan Symphony under Thor John- 
son, as the guest attraction. 

Flint’s junior musicians, members of 
Student Musicale and Junior St. Ce- 
cilia society, will continue to conduct 
their individual programs, uniting for 
a musical presentation on St. Cecilia’s 
student day, April 11. 

The Singers club will have its annual 
invitational concert some time in May, 
with the guest artist yet to be an- 
nounced. 


Chorus Spring Concert 


Besides other local appearances, the 
Norton Male chorus is planning its first 
Spring concert. Groves chorus will be 
heard in its annual concert on Easter 
Sunday, and Groves’ band tentatively 
has set April 27 as the date for its 
Spring appearance. The Central Meth- 
odist Little Symphony will be heard in 
its weekly Sunday night church pro- 
grams as well as by audiences of towns 
in the area on its “Good Will” tour. 

The Flint Light Opera association is 
providing singers from its ranks for 
various programs throughout the city 
and is working on a Spring produc- 
tion, two successful outdoor presenta- 
tions of ‘Robin Hood’ for the last Sum- 
mer behind it. The Mott Foundation 
“Opera Under the Stars” again will 
be a recreational feature of the Sum- 
mer playground project. 

Flint Institute of Arts members have 
on their list of special events at the 
institute a dance recital Feb. 16 by 
Marie Prahl, in an entirely new group 
of her own creation. 
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dent of the Charlotte 
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Association 


G. S. de Roxlo, Con- 
ductor of the Char- 
lotte Symphony 


By Louise YOUNG WoRKMAN 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Feb. 5. 
USICAL enterprise in Charlotte is 
reaching new heights during the 
1940-41 season. With the attaining of 
more than 100,000 population for the 
city in the recent census, musical ac- 
tivities seem to have taken on cosmo- 
politan aspects. 

The Community Concert Association, 
Charlotte’s largest musical organization 
now has a membership of nearly 2,500, 
and so great is the interest in the an- 
nual series of concerts presented under 
Association auspices that leaders expect 
to dispense with the membership cam- 
paign in future. With David Ovens as 
president, Mrs. W. Carey Dowd, Jr. 
campaign chairman, and Edna Hirshin- 
ger, secretary, future events in the 
Community Concert series include 
Lawrence Tibbett, Feb. 28; the Roches- 
ter Philharmonic with José Iturbi on 
March 11; and a one-day festival of 
matinee and evening performances by 
a quartet of Metropolitan Opera stars 
on April 26. The quartet will include 
Rose Bampton, soprano; Kathryn 
Meisle, contralto; Frederick Jagel, 
tenor, and Robert Weede, baritone, 
with Stuart Ross accompanying. 

The Charlotte Symphony, G. S. de 
Roxlo, founder and conductor, now in 
its tenth season, is presenting a gala 
series in celebration of the completion 
of its first decade. To an orchestral 
program given in December, the or- 
chestra will add on Feb. 14 a concert 
by the orchestra with Robert Nichol- 


Durham 


Duke University Brings Noted 
Artists on Concert Course— 
Chapel Choir and Visiting Glee 
Club Will Present Easter Pro- 
gram 


DuruHaAM, N. C., Feb. 5.—J. Foster 
Barnes, Director of Choral Music and 
Manager of Concerts at Duke Univer- 
sity, reports another busy season now in 
progress. Two of the five concerts on 
this year’s courses have been given: by 
Ezio Pinza, basso, and the Columbia 
Opera Quartette (Josephine Antoine, 
Kathryn Meisle, Igor Gorin, and 
Charles Kullman). During the next 
few weeks the following artists will ap- 
pear on the Duke campus: the Little- 


field Ballet; Vladimir Horowitz; and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

One of the high spots of the musical 
year at Duke is expected to be the joint 
appearance of the 150-voice University 
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Community Concert Associ- 
ation Takes Lead in City’s 
Music Life — Charlotte 
Symphony Offers Gala Ser- 
ies — Southern Educators 
Conference Planned—Lo- 
cal Colleges Active 





L. R. Sides, Director 
of Music for Char- 
lotte City Schools 


James Christian 

Pfohl, Director of 

Music, Davidson Col- 
lege 


son, young Australian baritone, as solo- 
ist; Powell Everhart, pianist, head of 
the music department of Limestone Col- 
lege, Gaffney, S. C., as soloist in the 
‘Emperor Concerto’ of Beethoven, and 
the Beethoven Fifth Symphony by the 
orchestra on April 4; and an _all-or- 
chestral program, May 16. Spencer 
Bell is business manager of the or- 
chestra, and Mrs. R. A. Dunn presi- 
dent of the Symphony Society. 


Music in the City Schools 


The music department of the city 
schools under the direction of L. R. 
Sides has attracted national attention. 
A tribute to the reputation of the school 
music system is the fact that Char- 
lotte has been selected as the place of 
meeting for the bi-annual Southern 
Conference of Music Educators on 
March 6, 7, and 8, 1941. Harry P. 
Harding, superintendent of the city 
schools and L. R. Sides, director of 
music for the city schools are chair- 
men of arrangements for the meeting 
which will bring to Charlotte more than 
2,000 music educators from thirteen 
states and the District of Columbia. 
General and sectional conferences, ad- 
dresses by speakers of national renown, 
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Chapel Choir with the Glee Club of 
Harvard University on April 3, in a 
presentation of the Easter portion of 
Handel’s ‘Messiah.’ The Harvard and 
Duke glee clubs will then go to Farm- 
ville State Teachers College, Farmville, 
Va., to participate in the annual Spring 
Music Festival there; this event will 
also include rendition of portions of 
‘Messiah’. 

Mr. Barnes is senior member of 
Duke’s music staff; he is completing his 
thirteenth year as Director of Choral 
Music. His wife is Director of the 
Women’s Glee Club. Other members 
of the Department of Music are Edward 
Hall Broadhead, organist; Henry A. 
Bruinsma, pianist; Julia Wilkinson, 
violinist. Most music at Duke is extra- 
curricular. 

For more than a decade the Duke 
campus has been a mecca for music lov- 
ers of the Carolinas and Virginia. 
Anton Brees’s Summer recitals on the 
campus carillon attract tens of thou- 
sands. Organ recitals by Edward Hall 
Broadhead and in the Summer Paul 
Robinson attract discriminating lovers 
of organ music. J. B. 
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University Mozart Festival Guild 
Civic Music Association Series 
Schedules Recital and Sym- 


phony Events—Moravian Easter 
Service Attracts Visitors — 
College and Club Choral 
Groups Prepare Programs 


Winston- 
Salem 


By R. ALTON JACKSON 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C., Feb. 5. 

HIS North Carolina city, already 

noted for its fine musical programs, 
is getting even more music conscious 
every year and 1941 is to be no excep- 
tion. 

Perhaps the programs of particular 
interest at this time are the finishing up 
of the Civic Music Association series. 
Helen Jepson, who appeared on the 
Association program last year, is re- 
turning Feb. 17. Next on the program 
is the Cleveland Symphony, which ap- 
pears here for the first time, giving a 
concert March 28. Already appearing 
on the program here have been Erica 
Morini, Ezio Pinza and Kerstin Thor- 
borg, and Alexander Brailowsky. 

Perhaps the next event where music 
plays a decided part is the Easter ob- 
servance. The traditional Moravian 
Easter service, bringing thousands to 
Winston-Salem every year, carries 
with it the immediate thought of ‘Mo- 
ravian Band Music’ and DuBois ‘Seven 
Last Words of Christ.’ For many years 
the choir of Home Moravian Church, 
center of the Easter observance, has 
been presenting this Christmas cantata. 
It never fails to attract a throng from 
practically every state in the nation. 


Easter Morning Festivities Planned 


Early Easter morning, before and 
during the famous sunrise service, the 
band, under the direction of the veteran 
B. J. Pfohl, plays Moravian chorales. 
After various sections have toured the 
entire city in buses, the band, in small 
groups, scatter from the church to the 
old Moravian Graveyard, ‘God’s Acre.’ 
During the march to the graveyard 
from the church the band plays the 
chorales antiphonally. This feature 
alone has attracted a great many people 
to the services. 

While the Easter music is traditional 
with the Moravians, various other 
churches present special music during 
the Easter season that never fail to 
attract large congregations. 

During the Summer the Moravian 
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Mozart Festival 
Features Opera 
and Concert 
Programs in 
Summer— 
State Federa- 
tion of Music 
Clubs, Little 
Symphony and 
Visiting Solo- 
ists to Partici- 
pate — College 
and Guild Go- 
operate in Plans 


TUUEHENREN tate 


Moravian Band uw 


Asheville 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Feb. 5.—The 1941 
Mozart Festival will be held in Ashe- 
ville in August over a three-day period 
featuring an opera and three concerts 
Clifford Bair of Salem College is in 
charge of opera production. Thor John- 
son of the University of Michigan is 
musical director of the Festival, but the 
now nationally known event must pro- 
ceed through the 1941 presentation 
without the help of one of its principal 
patrons and organizers, the late Mrs 
W. H. Davis. 

Usually held on the first three days 
of the last week in August, the Mozart 
Festival is patterned after the Festival 
of Salzburg, and is the only Festival of 
its type held in America. Sponsored by 
a group of music lovers in Asheville 
and other parts of North Carolina, the 
Festival is the result of four years ot 
combined effort on the part of Ashe- 
ville’s leading citizens. The event is 
sponsored by the Mozart Festival Guild. 

The death of Mrs. W. H. Davis, 
president of the State Federation of 
Music Clubs, was a blow to the Festival 
organization. Under the leadership of 
Junius G. Adams, president, plans are 
being perfected for the 1941 event 
scheduled probably Aug. 25, 26, and 27. 
Three evening programs and one after- 
noon concert will be held and an opera 
will be presented. 

The Festival in 1941 will be pre- 
sented by the Mozart Little Symphony 
with singers for the opera presentation 
coming from Salem College and other 
sections of North Carolina. In the past, 
the Guild has endeavored to bring to 
Asheville for the Festival, a leading 
singer of North Carolina origin and has 
endeavored to keep its personnel con- 
fined to natives of this state regardless 
of their present residence. 


Joun D. Toppinc 


Raleigh 


St. Cecilia and Raleigh Music 
Clubs Attract — Music Week 
Preparations Progress— 
Women’s Club and Civic As- 
sociation Present Artists 
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By Mrs. JoserH S. Correct 


RALEIGH, N. C., Feb. 5. 

ALEIGH is a city of about 50,000. 

Besides being the capital city, it 

possesses eight colleges and junior col- 
(Continued on page 296) 








Ramsay Building of Fine Arts on the Campus 
of the Woman's College of Furman University 


Greenville 


PTO 


Loseeneneaesengny 


Faculty Recitals of Furman Uni- 
versity Music Department Fur- 
nish Major Portion of Green- 
ville Season, with Community 
Concerts also Contributing to 
Fare 


By ELeANOoR BARTON 


GREENVILLE, S. C., Feb. 5. 

ROM deep within the Winter sea- 

son, music patrons of Greenville an- 
ticipate one of the most interesting and 
delightful Spring programs yet ar- 
ranged for the Piedmont section of 
South Carolina. Though the past few 
months have seen a series of piano re- 
citals played by Wendell Keeney, direc- 
tor of the Music Department of Furman 
University, and Mona Howard, asso- 
ciate professor, that have drawn patrons 
from several cities to the Ramsay Build- 
ing of Fine Arts on the Woman’s Col- 
lege campus, the Spring will bring 
many additional concerts as well as two 
more piano programs in the series of 
six, 

And while the Greenville Community 
Concert Association has already pre- 
sented Anna Kaskas of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera in concert, the next few 
months will bring Piatigorsky, ’cellist, 
Gambarelli, ballerina, and the Rochester 
Symphony with José Iturbi conducting. 

The recitals by the music faculty of 
Furman University annually provide a 
major portion of Greenville’s musical 
program. This season, Mr. Keeney and 
Mrs. Howard are each presenting three 
programs of piano music chosen to 
cover the field of literature from the 
pre-Bach era through the modern age. 
The pianists alternate their recitals over 
a period of four months and on their 
programs have included music of Bach’s 
time, the classical period, the romantic 
period, and the modern era. In addition 
to the piano recitals, Greenville audi- 
ences have already heard song recitals 
by DuPre Rhame, Arnold E. Putman, 
and Marion Copp and a concert of vio- 
lin music by Lennie Lusby. 


Bach Choir Active 

Greenville has perhaps the only Bach 
choir in the South. This organization 
of about seventy voices gave a program 
of Christmas music that included a 
group of unusual carols as well as much 
of the greatest music Bach ever wrote 
for the Christmas season. The choir is 
under the direction of H. Merrills 
Lewis of the University faculty, winner 
of the last composition prize offered by 
the National Federation of Music Clubs. 
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Lewis, 


H. Merrills 
Director of the Bach 
Choir of Greenville, 


Wendell Keeney, Di- 

rector of the Music 

Department of Fur- 
man University 


. . 


The Bach Choir is now rehearsing in 
preparation for the second annual Bach 
Festival in Greenville. It has been 
scheduled for early April and will oc- 
cupy the greater part of two days, with 
members of the University faculty as- 
sisting in presenting an interesting and 
varied program. 

The Rotary Boy Choristers, under 
the direction of George Mackey, antici- 
pate a full Spring program, with a num- 
ber of concerts already scheduled. The 
choir of more than eighty men and boys 
will present ‘Hansel and Gretel’, the 
beloved Humperdinck opera, in late 
May; but before that time they will sing 
a number of programs in local churches 
and present ‘The Crucifixion’ by Sir 


John Stainer in both Asheville and 
Hendersonville, N. C., during Holy 
Week. 

The December. program which the 


Choristers presented at the First Bap- 
tist church included a very beautiful 
(Continued on page 296) 
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Columbia’s Southern Symphony 
Booked for Seventeen Events 

by Music Festival Association 
: —Distinguished Soloists Will 
: Appear at Spring Festival, with 
Choral Groups also Scheduled 


By Murray bu Q. BoNNoiTtT 
COLUMBIA, §. C., Feb. 5. 
EVENTEEN symphony concerts, 
eight of which will be presented in 
Columbia and the remaining nine in 
other cities over the state, are booked by 
the Columbia Music Festival Associa- 
tion for its Southern Symphony. Others 
undoubtedly will materialize as the sea- 
son advances The orchestra, however, 
is only one facet in the association’s 
seven-fold program. Throughout the 
Fall, Winter and Spring months, music 
lovers of South Carolina and neighbor- 
ing states look to the organization to 
supply its musical feasts 
This year eleven soloists, including 
some of the world’s top-flight artists, 
and two large choral organizations have 
a place on the concert schedule for the 
Capital City. At the Spring Festival, 
March 28 and 29, such artists as 
Lawrence Tibbett, Rosa Tentoni, Eliza- 
beth Wysor, Charles Kullman, Norman 
Cordon and Percy Grainger will be 
heard. Lotte Lehmann will give a con- 


cert on Feb. 21. 


Chorus Groups Active 


The organization’s full program of 
musical activity includes chorus work 


Most Ambitious Concert Year of 
Spartanburg Planned Including 
Civic Music Association Series 
and Faculty Recitals of Con- 
verse College 


Spartanburg 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., Feb. 5. 


ROBABLY the largest concert sea- 

son of Spartanburg to date will be 
that of the 1940-41, and perhaps, too, 
the most interesting. 

The Civic Music Association will 
have brought Jarmila Novotna, soprano, 
and Arthur Carron, tenor; Alec Tem- 
pleton, pianist; the Cleveland Orchestra 
and the Don Cossacks. 

Some of the most exciting and unique 
concerts of the season, however, are the 
recitals of the Converse College faculty 
including Paul Allwardt, organist, for- 
merly of the Labor Temple and St. 
Luke’s Lutheran Church of New York 
City; Ernst Bacon, pianist, dean of the 
School of Music; Ruth Ives, instructor 
in Voice and leading soprano of the 
University; Gilbert and Sullivan Com- 
pany as well as the Spartanburg Lyric 
Opera Company; Claire Harper, profes- 
sor of violin; Edwin Gerschefski, pro- 
fessor of piano; Analee Camp, ’cellist ; 
Walter Spry, Chicago pianist and 
pedagogue; N. Irving Hyatt, dean 
emeritus of Converse College School of 
Music, composer and pianist, and others. 


with more than 1,000 singers partici- 
pating. The Columbia Choral Society 
(150 voices) has two rehearsals a week 
from Oct. 1 to April 1 and two concerts 
with the Southern Symphony each year. 
On March 28 it will sing Verdi’s 
‘Requiem’. 

The State-wide College Chorus (300 
voices representing fifteen colleges in 
South Carolina, and the Children’s 
Chorus (300 voices from the Columbia 
city school system, both have regular 
spots on the Spring festival program. 
Numerous smaller school choruses train 
and perform on various local programs 
during the year. 

In the festival auditions contest a 
prize of $300 is offered every two years 
to the best South Carolina artists, se- 
lected in competition. The Record 
Lending Library, the only library of 
recorded music available to the public in 
the State; three chamber music concerts 
given free to the public each Fall by 
members of the Southern Symphony: 
the Orchestra School with free instru- 
mental instructions to students from 
every part of the state by an experienced 
faculty from the Symphony’s member- 
ship with classes in ensemble playing. 
history of music, sight reading and 
music appreciation; the annual concert 
series with each audience averaging 
3,300 persons, are all part of the or- 
ganization’s activity. 

The Southern Symphony of some sev- 
enty musicians, a full-time professional 
orchestra, is under the baton of Hans 
Schwieger, formerly conductor of the 
Berlin State Opera. Last year, the first 
season for the orchestra, the Southern 
Symphony played to more than 50,000 
persons in twenty-three engagements. 
Its increasing popularitv assures it an 
even larger audience before the present 
season closes. 








Many rare works not commonly heard 
in concert have been presented in this 
series ranging all the way from the 
great pre-Bach masters of organ to the 
sonatas of Scriabin and Emily Dickin- 
son songs by Ernst Bacon. 


To Give ‘Eugen Onegin’ 

The Spartanburg Lyric Opera Coin 
pany has been organized and aims, as 
far as possible, to fit its policies into 
those of the new Spartanburg Festival, 
which believes strongly in the regional 
development of music and of soloists; 
also in the exploitation of new and 
rarely heard works and the avoidance 
of the conventional operatic literature. 
The Company intends to produce Tchai- 
kovsky’s ‘Eugene Onegin’ in April, and 
made a great success with ‘The Gondo- 
liers’ of Gilbert and Sullivan in Decem- 
ber in a benefit performance for Bundles 
for Britain. The Company plans out- 
of-town engagements in the Spring. 

The new Spartanburg Festival for 
this year has chosen for its executive 
committee: Mrs. Ben Montgomery, 
chiarman; Mrs. Giles Wilson, vice- 
chairman; Mrs. James Erwin, secretary, 
and Paul Thomas, treasurer. 

Ernst Bacon continues as director of 
the Festival and 
announces its dates 
as April 17, 18 and 
19 in the evening. 
The Festival will 
include the  per- 
formance of ‘Eu- 
gene Onegin’, the 
Mozart ‘Requiem’, 
and an interesting 
historical program 
of American mu- 
sic, commencing 
with Puritan days 
and leading to the 
present time. This 
program will be 
stage action. 

Converse College, long the principal 
seat of Spartanburg’s music, has added 
to its faculty the following: Edwin Ger- 
schetski, pianist and composer; Paul 
Allwardt, organist; Ina Gerschefski. 
pianist; Ruth Ives, soprano; Mary Har- 
ris Roberts, pianist, also as assistants: 
Constance Fox, pianist and harpist: 
Stuart Graham, pianist and Eleanor 
Rodgers, violist. 

The college has introduced a number of 
new courses including: music criticism, 
radio technique, piano construction and 
tuning, studies in American folk music. 
ancient music, history of the organ 
literature, studies in the symphonies of 





Ernst Bacon 


animated with sonx 


Beethoven, studies in Bach. Student 
recitalists include: Dorothy Horner, 
Margaret Weeks, Caroline Blackmon. 


Frances Legge, Adeline Godfrey, Berte 
Dean Carter, Sarah Moore, Rose Good- 
man, Emily Bottimore, Jean Simpson, 
Stuart Graham and Constance Fox. 


Charleston 


Charleston Sering Symphony Has ~ 
Professional Leader for First 
Time in Its History — David 
Sackson Conducts Series with 





Soloists — Oratorios and Light 
Opera Planned for Spring 
Productions 


creates 


By RoweENA WILSON TosiAs 
CHARLESTON, S. C., Feb. 5. 
CHARLESTON’S increasing interest 
in music that is an integral part of 
the culture of the community, rather 
than an importation of a concert series. 
is shown by the fact that this season, 

(Continued on page 296) 











irginia 


Symphony and 
Community 
Concerts 
Plan Major 
Events— 
William and 
Mary College 
Series Reports 
Season Ticket 
Sales Doubled 
—Society of 
Arts, Key- 
note, Scherzo 
Music Club 
and Others 
Active 


Norfolk 


By JosePH Bossitt, JR. 
NORFOLK, VA., Feb. 5. 
[JNDER the stimulus of an expanding 
population and the prosperity of a 
national defense center, music in Nor- 
tolk this year is receiving support far 
surpassing any season in its history. 
Audiences in some instances are limited 
only by seating facilities in the audito- 
riums available. 

Three organizations ride the crest of 
this expanding interest, improving their 
programs as support increases and each 

(Continued on page 336) 





Henry Cowles White- 
head, Norfolk Sym- 
phony Conductor 


Roanoke 





Donald A. McKibben, 
Conductor of the 
Roanoke Symphony 


Mrs. R. L. Cochrane, 

President of the 

Roanoke Thursday 
Morning Club 


Thursday Morning Music Club to 
Sponsor Contest Winner Dur- 
ing Music Week — Roanoke 
Symphony Plans Series—Spring 
Concert Listed by Teachers 


ROANOKE, VA., Feb. 5.—The Thurs- 
day Morning Music Club, Mrs. Robert 
L.. Cochrane, president, announces a 
concert April 3 by a National Federa- 
tion Contest winner; a program of 
sacred music for Music Week to be 
given by a massed junior chorus of 400 
voices from Roanoke and vicinity under 
the direction of Henry Bailey, and con- 
certs in February and May by the Roa- 
noke Symphony under the direction of 
Donald A. McKibben. Dr. B. O. Grove 
is president of this organization, and 
Julia Kelz McKibben, concertmaster. 

The Roanoke Music Teachers’ Asso- 


(Continued on page 336) 
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T. Michaux Moody, 
Head of the Civic 
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Henry H. Fuchs, Di- 

rector of Music Proj- 
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Program 


(Right) Paul B. Af- 
felder, Conductor of 
the WPA Little 
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Richmond 


Visiting Artists and Organizations 
Scheduled on Civic Association 
Series—High School Competi- 
tion Festival and Federation of 
Music Clubs Convention High- 
light Spring—WPA and Col- 
lege Events Listed 





By Hitton Rurty 
RICHMOND, VA., Feb. §. 

HE Civic Musical Association of 

Richmond, under the management of 
T. Michaux Moody, announces appear- 
ances of the Philadelphia Orchestra on 
Feb. 4; Alexander Kipnis on Feb. 25; 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo on 
March 26; and the Metropolitan Opera 
on May 2. The opera presented is to 
be decided upon by popular vote. This 
will be the first appearance of the 
Metropolitan Association in Virginia 
in ten years. 

The National Symphony, under the 
baton of Dr. Hans Kindler, will give 
its third and final concert of the season 
on March 10. Presented under the aus- 
pices of the Richmond Symphony So- 
ciety, John J. Howard, president, this 
orchestra is one of the most popular 
organizations on the musical calendar, 
having appeared here regularly since its 
inception. 

Music Festivals Scheduled 

Among major musical events will be 
the Virginia High School Competitive 
Musical Festival April 3 and 4, and the 
Regional National Festival May 7 
through May 10. In addition the Vir- 
ginia Federation of Music Clubs will 
hold its annual convention in this city 
April 16 through May 19. 

The final artist concert of the Musi- 
cians Club will be given by Bidu Sayau 
on April 18. Other organizations 
which feature outstanding musical pro- 
grams are the Woman’s Club, which 
will present the Old Harp Singers of 
Nashville on March 3 and the Curtis 
String Quartet on April 28; the Ginter 
Park Woman’s Club, with a concert on 
March 19 by Elizabeth Wysor, con- 
tralto; and the Tuckahoe Woman’s 
Club, which will sponsor a concert by 
Adele Marcus, pianist, at the Univer- 
sity of Richmond on March 26. 

The Music Department of Westhamp. 





Civic 


W. R. Wiant, Con- 
ductor of the Charles- 
ton Orchestra 


By Bayarp F,. ENNIS 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Feb. 5. 

HE outlook for the Charleston Civic 

Orchestra, being as favorable as it 

is, gives one reason to believe that the 

year will prove to be one of exceptional 

interest musically in West Virginia's 
capital. 

The Civic orchestra under the com- 
petent direction of W. R. Wiant, con- 
ductor, has made rapid strides since its 
reorganization about a year and a halt 
ago. It has a membership of seventy 
players and plays with more finish than 
at any previous time. Helen Lauck 
Scott is the concertmaster. In addition 
to its advances in numbers and _ tech- 
nical proficiency, the orchestra has 
wider public backing than heretofore 
for which Dr. Cecil R. Adams as chair- 
man of the committee for the orchestra 
is in large part responsible. When the 
orchestra found itself without an ex- 
ecutive head last Fall, Dr. Adams, 
dentist by profession, assumed the posi- 
tion. 

The orchestra’s next concert will 
take place Feb. 14 when José Hiersoux, 
a member of West Virginia’s foremost 
two-piano team of John and José Hier- 
soux, will be heard as soloist in Haydn’s 
D Major Concerto. Three additional 
concerts are scheduled including one 
for young people in May. Another solo- 
ist will be Charles Mohlmann, bassoon- 
ist. 

Community Association Grows 

The Community Music Association, 
Harry Silverstein, president, and Mrs. 
M. E. Grubb, secretary, has 2,350 mem- 
bers, about 100 more than last year, 
making it one of the largest associations 
for a city the size of Charleston in the 
country. Still to appear on its series 
are Jan Peerce, tenor, Feb. 17; Little- 
field Ballet, March 3, and the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra, March 29. 

Under the auspices of the Junior 
League the Cleveland orchestra will 
present a concert for young people the 
afternoon of March 29. Morris Harvey 
College has booked the Little Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Michigan Univer- 
sity for a concert Feb. 11 and the Graff 
Grand Ballet for March 14. 

Erna Mann, violinist, will give a re- 
cital the last week of this month ac- 


ton College of the University of Rich 
mond is continuing its policy of fur- 
thering interest in local young artists 
and artist alumnae by presenting Flor- 
ence Lowe, contralto, on March 7. 
The Richmond division of the Vir- 
ginia Music Project of the WPA of 
Virginia Arts Program, under the direc- 
tion of Henry H. Fuchs, state super- 
visor, continues its well-organized 
participation in civic musical activities. 
With a personnel of thirty-eight people, 
the project operates band, orchestral 
and teaching units throughout the city. 
Included, also, are several large Negro 
choruses. The WPA Little Symphony, 
conducted by Paul B. Affelder, gives 


Orchestra 
Adds Young Peoples Concerts to Schedule— 
Community Music Association and Junior 
League Sponsor Visiting Artists 
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Charleston 


- 
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Mrs. M. E. Grubb, 
Secretary of the 
Community Music 
Association 


Dr. Cecil R. Adams, 
Chairman of the Or- 


chestra Committee 


companied by Walter Bricht, pianist. 
Both are now residents of Charleston, 
having come here from Vienna, The 
Mason College of Music and Fine Arts 
is making arrangements for a cham- 
ber music concert. 

The Friday Morning Music Club, 
Helen Leamer Kautz, president, and 
Mitchell Craigo, secretary, will present 
three additional musicales prior to 
cessation of activities for the Summer. 
One of them will feature a condensa- 
tion of Mozart’s ‘Magic Flute’ under 
the direction of Walter Bricht. With 
an active membership of forty-one mu- 
sicians, mostly non-professional, the 
club’s chief purpose is to encourage 
them to develop their talents. 

Eleanor Steber, soprano, of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., who recently made a suc- 
cessful debut at the Metropolitan Opera 
in Richard Strauss’s ‘Der Rosenkava- 
lier’, will be presented in a recital May 
8 by the Charleston May Festival As- 
sociation. The association holds a mu- 
sic festival every other year, and this 
is an off year. Officers are Patrick D. 


Koontz, president; Helen Townsend 
Ziebold and L. K. Lovenstein, vice 
presidents; Jane Spalding Midence, 


secretary, and Harold H. Neff, treas- 
urer. 

Elise B. Coney, soprano, will pre- 
sent a Lieder program before the Ju- 
nior League, Feb. 18, accompanied at 
the piano by Helen Townsend Ziebold. 
During the present as well as the past 
season, Mrs. Coney and Mrs. Ziebold 
have been giving a series of “opera in 
story and song” recitals. 


regular progressive programs in music 
appreciation in the schools, and park 
concerts will be presented when the 
weather permits. The project, along 
with other civic organizations, will 
again assist the Community Recreation 
Association in its annual Spring Folk 
Festival, to be held in May. 





Memphis Hears Jeanette MacDonald 

Mempuis, Feb. 3.—Memphis recently 
heard a song recital by Jeanette Mac- 
Donald. A packed house greeted her 
and enjoyed her singing to the full. She 
was especially successful in her English 
and Frenchh songs. 








Charlotte 
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clinics for various instruments, and 
concerts of unusual scope will com- 
prise the program of the conference, 
of which Mildred Lewis of Lexington, 
Ky. is president. 

On March 6, a concert demonstrat- 
ing the work of the music department 
of the city schools will be given under 
the direction of Mr. Sides. A 500-voice 
chorus from the elementary schools, a 
125-piece elementary school orchestra, 
a Junior High School Chorus of 350 
voices, and a 125-piece Junior High 
Orchestra, together with a chorus and 
orchestra from the Senior High Schools 
will appear on this program. 

“College Night” will be observed on 
March 7, with James Christian Pfohl, 
head of the co-ordinate plan of music 
for Queens and Davidson Colleges in 
charge. College musical units, includ- 
ing glee clubs, choirs, choruses, or- 
chestras and bands will appear. On the 
evening of March 8, an All-State Band 
of selected players from North Caro- 
lina, an All-Southern Orchestra of 150 
pieces, and an All-Southern Chorus of 
500 voices will appear in concert. Wil- 
liam Revelli, director of instrumental 
music at the University of Michigan, 
will direct the All-Southern Orchestra, 
while the large Chorus will be direc- 
ted by George Howerton, director of 
choral music at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Robert C. Smith, of the Charlotte 
public school music faculty is organiz- 
ing chairman of the All-Southern Or- 
chestra, and Max Noah, head of the 
music department of the Georgia Wom- 
an’s College, Milledgeville, Ga., is chair- 
man of the chorus. 

Units and individuals from the Junior 
and Senior High Schools of Charlotte 
will take part in the Regional Festival 
of the National Association of Schools 
to be held in Richmond, Va., in May. 
The usual Spring concerts by combined 
organizations of all the city schools 
will be presented early in May. 

The “musical half-hours” series in- 
stituted several years ago by the Mint 
Museum of Art under the leadership 
of Mrs. W. Frank Dowd was opened 
in December with the Queens-David- 
son Little Symphony, directed by James 
C. Pfohl and a choral group from 
Queens College directed by Grace Rob- 
inson as the artists. The Little Sym- 
phony will be the nucleus for the en- 
tire series, with a guest artist to be 
presented at each event. Tentative dates 
for the remaining programs,—all de- 
signed to correlate the artistic inter- 
ests of the community—are Feb. 16, 
with Louise Nelson Pfohl, pianist, of 
the Davidson music faculty, as soloist; 
April 6, and May 18, the last concert 
to feature a children’s program. 


Colleges Present Attractions 


Davidson College at Davidson, N. 
C., and Winthrop College, at Rock Hill, 
S. C., both only a short distance from 
Charlotte are presenting concert series 
of exceptional merit. With a spacious 
new Music Building seating 4500, the 
Winthrop series draws an audience 
from various parts of the two Caro- 
linas. Yet to appear there are Helen 
Jepson, Feb. 7, the San Carlo Opera 
Company in matinee performance of 
‘Martha’ in English and evening presen- 
tation of ‘Carmen’, the Littlefield Classic 
Ballet, Feb. 24; Edwin and Jewel 
Bethany Hughes, duo-pianists, April 
15; and Lawrence Tibbett, May 2. Dr. 
Walter B. Roberts head of the college 
music department is sponsor for the 
series. 

The Davidson series, under the man- 
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agement of James C. Pfohl, began with 
John McCrae, baritone, and presented 
in January Claire Coci, organist. On 
Feb. 8, the University of Michigan 
Little Symphony, Thor Johnson con- 
ductor; the Siberian Singers March 4; 
Bechtel and Steinmetz, duo-pianists, 
March 24; and Norman Cordon, bass- 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, May 5. The University of 
Michigan Little Symphony and the Si- 
berian Singers will also appear at 
Queens College. 

The Charlotte Music Club, with an 
active and associate membership of 200 
presents monthly programs by club 
members and guest artists. Irene Ken- 
nedy is president of the club. 

The Charlotte Male Chorus, com- 
posed of thirty members, directed by 
J. Milton Panetti, its founder, is now 
in its ninth season. Ralph B. Pickard, 
president of the Chorus, has announced 
that a guest soloist will be presented 
at the Spring concert. 

Treble Clef, music department of the 
Woman’s College with Mrs. Thomas 
E. Morton as chairman presents peri- 
odic afternoon programs to club mem- 
bers and their guests. An evening pro- 
gram will feature a musical program 
directed by Oliv Maine. 

The excellent concert series of Duke 
University at Durham, N. C., under the 
direction of J. Foster Barnes, attracts 
musicians from Charlotte. Yet to ap- 
pear there are Vladimir Horowitz, 
pianist, March 14; and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, April 21. 

Contributing to the aggregate of com- 
munity musical activity are the Stephen 
Foster Male Chorus, directed by J. 
Clyde White in several public appear- 
ances; numerous recitals by private 
teachers of piano, voice, and instru- 
mental music; faculty and student re- 
citals at Queens College, and the sea- 
sonal musicales of the churches. To 
even a casual observer, it is evident 
that music in Charlotte has kept pace 
with the industrial and civic develop- 
ment. 


Winston e Salem 
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band, this time augmented with musi- 
cians from any other denomination, and 
still under the leadership of Mr. Pfohl, 
presents concerts each Thursday on 
Salem College square. These are al- 
ways well attended. 

Since two years ago when Bowman 
Gray Memorial Stadium was finished 
and used, plans each year for musical 
events in the big oval have grown. AIl- 
though no plans have yet been an- 
nounced for this year, it is certain that 
a number of concerts will be presented, 
including, perhaps, the Davidson Col- 
lege band, various Negro singing 
groups, Mass community singing and 
other events. 

The glee club of the Woman's College 
of the University of North Carolina, 
located at Greensboro, never fails to 
present a concert in the city sometime 
during the year. In addition to this 
glee club, usually there appear during 
the year several other college groups, 
including the Catawba College choir and 
the Guilford College a cappella choir. 

Also during the Summer and early fall 
the amphitheatre in the Reynolds Mu- 
nicipal Park is the scene of many mu- 
sical programs. Vocal and instrumental 
groups are expected to give concerts 
in the amphitheatre this coming season, 





although no definite plans have yet ~ 


been announced. 
Christmas season is one of the best, 
musically speaking, for the city. For 


the tenth time, Handel’s ‘Messiah’ will 
be presented next Christmas in Centen- 
ary Methodist Church, :sponsored by 
the Mozart Club, and including a chorus 
made up of choirs and other musical 
groups from throughout ‘this section. 
H. Grady Miller, minister of music at 
Centenary, is the directof of the chorus 
and has been for the past three years. 
Paul Robinson, Centenary organist, will 
be the accompanist, as he has been for 
three years past. Soloists are selected 
by a special committee and include some 
ot the best singers in North Carolina. 

This year music is being emphasized 
in the schools more than for several 
years past and more high school band 
concerts are expected than heretofore. 
The bands will play at various func- 
tions and will give concerts from time to 
time in the Stadium and in the munici- 
pal park. 

Of course next fall the 1941-42 Civic 
Music Series will begin but the artists 
will not be chosen until the early Au- 
tumn. These artists are chosen by a 
special committee and announced as 
soon as possible after selection is made. 
Dates are set after the time has been 
arranged with the agencies handling the 
artists. Usually at least two concerts, 
sometimes three, are given before the 
first of the year and two or three more 
after the first of the year. 


Raleigh 
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leges, so that two concert courses are 
maintained. The St. Cecilia Club suc- 
cessfully presented a Christmas Bach 
Festival of two days, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Harry E. Cooper to an audi- 
ence of over 2,500 people. The Raleigh 
Music Club, Mrs. A. J. Fletcher, presi- 
dent, will present nine programs on 
American music this year, and 30 radio 
programs of from fifteeen to thirty min- 
utes in duration, all by local talent. 
Their Music Week Chairman, Dr. 
Harry E. Cooper, is planning a festival 
of eight days, with all the music organi- 
zations of the schools, the colleges, the 
churches, and the clubs participating, 
and a concert at this time by the North 
Carolina Symphony, Dr. Benjamin Swa- 
lin, conductor. 

To Sing ‘The Bohemian Girl’ 

The Raleigh Opera group, under John 
Cole, will present ‘The Bohemian Girl’. 
Lily Pons comes on Feb. 7, and the 
Stradivarius quartet with Tureck, the 
19th. The Rochester Philharmonic with 
José Iturbi on March 8, an afternoon 
program of organ-and-violin numbers 
by Russell Broughton and Herbert Bird 
of St. Mary’s School and an evening 
program by Parvin Titus, organist, on 
March 21, in connection with the March 
meeting of the North Carolina Chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists, 
and the Cleveland Symphony on March 
27. The Ballet Russe is scheduled for 
April 1 and Dr. Harry E. Cooper of 
Meredith College, organist, April 21. 
Definite plans for the Music Week Fes- 
tival in May will be announced later, 
and there are several formal concerts 
to be scheduled by the various college 
glee clubs and other musical organi- 
zations. 

The Woman’s Club sponsors one 
music course, the other is the Civic 
Music Association. There are at least 
sixteen formal choral clubs in the city, 
one large orchestra, several small ones, 





a string quartet, and many of the players 
in the North Carolina Symphony are 
drawn from Raleigh. 





Greenville 
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new work which H, Merrills Lewis has 
written and dedicated to them. 

In its second season, the Southern 
Symphony under Hans Schwieger, will 
play in Greenville on Feb. 14, the two 
senior music clubs of the city, the Cres- 
cent Music Club and the Music Club of 
Greenville, having arranged for a chil- 
dren’s concert in the auditorium of 
Parker High School. The orchestra of 
about eighty pieces will include Green- 
ville on its itinerary for the first time 
and a capacity house is expected. 

Mrs. William P. Barton is president 
of the Crescent Music Club and Mrs. J. 
Riffe Simmons is president of the 
Music Club of Greenville. 

For the first time in the history of the 
South Carolina Federation of Music 
Clubs, a definite effort was made to ar- 
range good music for the Greenville 
County Fair this year. Greenville’s 
Municipal Band was persuaded to give 
an evening concert on the opening day 
of the Fair. The band is under the di- 
rection of Thomas H,. Harn. 


Charleston 


(Continued from page 294) 
for the first time in its history the 
Charleston String Symphony has a 
paid, professional conductor. 

David Sackson, a young violinist who 
has been a member of the Gordon 
String Quartet for the past eight years, 
is the symphony’s new conductor. He 
has already proven his worth as a mu- 
sician in a violin recital given here 
this Fall, and the first concert by the 
orchestra showed how much he could 
accomplish in a short time. Two con- 
certs remain in the String Symphony 
series. On Feb. 17 Martha Lipton, con- 
tralto, will be the guest soloist with 
the orchestra, and on March 31 Frances 
Blaisdell, flutist, will appear in the final 
concert. 

The Southern Symphony, organized 
last year in Columbia with Hans 
Schwiger as conductor, has made first- 
rate symphony music available at rea- 
sonable prices throughout the state. On 
March 21 the Southern Symphony will 
give a concert in Charleston, and Mr. 
Sackson will play a violin concerta with 
the orchestra. 

The Charleston Community Concert 
series will present artists with outstand- 
ing national reputations throughout the 
season. Richard Crooks, tenor, whose 
concert date had to be postponed be- 
cause of rehearsals at the Metropolitan, 
will sing here at a date to be announced 
later. On Feb. 19 the dancer, Maria 
Gambarelli, will be presented in a re- 
cital, and on March 9 the Rochester 
Symphony, with José Iturbi conduct- 
ing, will close the Community Concert 
series, 

Local productions of two oratorios 
and one light opera have been planned 
for the Spring season, but details have 
not yet been announced. Parvin Titus 
will give an organ recital on March 
18, and several young local musicians 
will be presented by the Musical Art 
club. His voice permitting, Lawrence 
Tibbett will give a concert April 30. 
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South Bend Symphony Schedules 
Two Concerts with Eminent 
Guest Artists to Appear — 

: Junior Symphony to Give Two 
5 Concerts with Local Artists as 
Soloists—Civic Music Associa- 
tion and Choral Groups Add 
to Calendar 
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By Pearv E. 
SOUTH BEND, IND., Feb. 5, 
CTIVITIES of South Bend’s Sym- 


phony orchestras, which are en- 
joying an ever increasing tempo both in 
the scope of their work and the interest 
they are creating throughout the South 
Bend area, are at the peak of South 
Bend’s musical afiairs this season. Now 
in the height of one of the most suc- 
cessful seasons in their history, the 
South Bend Symphony and the South 
Bend Junior Symphony, are rapidly 
reaching the coveted position of out- 
standing musical organizations in north- 
ern Indiana. 

The South Bend Symphony, which 
last year was increased to full sym- 
phonic strength for the first time, has 
presented two concerts which have cre- 
ated wide civic interest, and has sched- 
uled two more of importance. In De- 
cember the orchestra presented Joseph 
Victor Laderoute, tenor, as guest artist, 
and on Jan. 12 the symphony had its 
featured program, presenting the pian- 
ist and composer, Percy Grainger, as 
guest soloist and conductor. 

On Feb. 23 the orchestra will feature 
the Chicago violinist, Michael Wilko- 
mirski, as guest soloist and will close 
its formal season on April 28 when it 
presents Rose Bampton as soloist in a 
concert at the University of Notre 
Dame. That concert, an annual function 
at the university, is presented jointly 
by the orchestra and the university in 
the latter’s celebration of Music Week. 
Each year the university provides a 
noted musician to appear as a guest with 
the symphony. 

Edwyn Hames, who several seasons 
ago was instrumental in the formation 
of the orchestra, and under whose direc- 
tion it has grown into a musical organi- 
zation of real distinction in this area, 
is its conductor. He is also head of the 
department of music at Hillsdale Col- 
lege in Hillsdale, Mich. Mrs. H. O. 
Clayton, for many years one of this 
city’s most prominent pianists and or- 
ganists, is the symphony manager, with 
Mrs. Ernest M. Morris, prominent pa- 
tron of the arts, as its concert manager. 

The junior group, which in this, its 
second full season, has attained coveted 
recognition as one of few organizations 
of its kind in the nation, has two im- 
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Fort Wayne Civic Symphony 
Plans Two More Concerts with 
Soloists—Junior Symphony Or- 
ganized—Community Concert 
Association Brings Noted Or- 
chestras and Artists to City 


By Wa ter A. HANSEN 

FORT WAYNE, IND., Feb. 5, 

HE Community Concert Associa- 
tion,, of which Mrs. W. H. W. Pel- 
tier is president, continues to be the out- 
standing musical organization of Fort 
Wayne. Since the spacious Shrine 
Auditorium, in which the concerts are 
presented, is not large enough to accom- 
modate all those who desire to become 
members of the association, there is a 
large waiting-list of prospective patrons. 
The campaign for the 1941-42 series 
will be conducted in the latter part of 
March. It is confidently expected that 
all available memberships will be sold 
within two or three days. During the 
current season the organization has al- 
ready presented John Carter, tenor, the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
and Yehudi Menuhin, violinist. Guio- 
mar Novaes, pianist, will be heard in 
February, and Helen Jepson, soprano, 
will appear in March. The association 


celebrated its tenth anniversary last 
Spring. 
The internationally famous artists 


who are presented in conjunction with 
the four concerts given every season 
by the Fort Wayne Civic Symphony in- 
variably attract large audiences. Gaston 
Bailhe is conductor of the orchestra, 
and John W. Knorr is president of the 
board of directors. The Don Cos- 
sack Russian Male Chorus under Serge 
Jaroff had a prominent part in the first 
concert of the current season. Mischa 
Levitzki had been engaged for the 
January concert, but when news of his 
death was received, Poldi Mildner was 
booked as soloist. Roland Gundry, vio- 
linist, will appear with the orchestra in 
March, and Margaret Speaks, soprano, 
will be heard in April. At this writing 
plans for the 1941-42 season have not 
yet been completed. A Junior Sym- 
phony was organized last Fall under the 
auspices of the Lions’ Club. Mr. Bailhe 
is the conductor. 

Under the leadership of Helen Hilge- 
mann the Morning Musical Society con- 
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By Betu H. Wo_LLENMAN 
EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 5, 

HE Evansville Philharmonic, under 

the baton of Gaylord Browne, will 
present its first out-of-town concert 
since its organization eight years ago, 
Feb. 22 in Owensboro, Ky. Basil 
Gauntlett, head of the piano depart- 
ment at Stephens College, Columbia, 
Mo., will be guest soloist with the or- 
chestra. The proceeds will be used for 
British war relief. 

During the current season, the or- 
chestra is featuring Evansville musi- 
cians as soloists in the three major con- 
certs. Mrs. Jane Andersen Hazelrigg, 
violinist, member of the faculty of 
Cluthe School of Music and Evansville 
College, will be soloist with the or- 
chestra at its second concert, Feb. 18. 
Willard Warch, ‘cellist, also of the 
Cluthe and college faculty, will be solo- 
ist at the last concert April 15. 

Mrs. Hazelrigg, grandniece of the 
Danish composer, Carl Nielsen, studied 
at Oberlin College, and in New York 
with Raphael Bronstein, in Philadel- 
phia with Emanuel Zetlin, and in Buf- 
falo with Helen Doyle-Durrett. Mr. 


Crowded Calendar Seen for Final 
Half of Season in Terre Haute 
—Community Concerts Sched- 
ules Four More Events—Civic 
and Teachers College Symphony 
Lists Three Remaining Concerts 
—Clubs, Societies and Local 

: Artists Plan Musical Activities 
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By Freperick L. BLACK, JR. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND., Feb. &. 
HE calendar of musical events 
scheduled for the final half of the 
current concert season in Terre Haute 
is an unusually crowded one. Many 
splendid and interesting concerts are 
scheduled to be heard in the next few 
months. Bookings for next season have 
not been made, but the interest evinced 
in the concerts heard so far this season 
gives promise that there will be no let- 
down in next season’s musical activities. 
The Community Concerts Association 
schedules four more concerts this sea- 
son. Eugene List, Carola Goya, Grace 
Moore, and the Indianapolis Symphony 
under Fabien Sevitzky compose the list 
of attractions yet to be heard by patrons 
of the Community Concert Association. 
Misfortune seems to have attended the 
scheduling of Grace Moore’s Terre 
Haute concert. Four times the date for 
this has been changed this season. It 
is now stated that she will appear March 

18. 

The Terre Haute Civic and Teachers 
College Symphony has three of its five 
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Evansville Philharmonic to Give 
First Out-of-Town Concert ; 
Since Founding—To Feature = 
Local Musicians as Soloists— ~ 
Musicians Club Brings Attrac- 
tions to City—Annual Music 
Week Events Anticipated 


Warch came to Evansville from Hono- 
lulu where he taught seven years in 
the Punahou Music School and was 
‘cellist in the Honolulu Symphony. 

The Musicians’ Club, which annually 
presents four professional concerts, has 
already brought Marian Anderson, the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo and the 
Cincinnati Symphony, directed by 
Eugene Goossens, this season. Clos- 
ing the series will be a recital by the 
duo-piano team, Luboshutz and Nemen- 
off, March 25. 

The Musicians’ Club inaugurated a 
new policy this season, also presenting 
local musicians in monthly programs 
in the college auditorium. 

Plans are getting under way for a 
series of musical events during Na- 
tional Music Week in May, sponsored 
by the Evansville Music Council, an 
organization which includes all the lo- 
cal musical groups. An _ elementary 
school instrumental music festival in 
which more than 1000 boys and girls 
will take part is set for May 9 and May 
10, a vocal festival in which all schools 
will participate will be presented, and 
the Musicians’ Club annual luncheon- 
musicale will be held May 9. Other 
anticipated events are a concert by an 
all-city high school orchestra and an 
elementary school chorus. 
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Will H. Bryant, Con- 
ductor of the Terre 
Haute Symphony 





scheduled concerts yet to be given. With 
increased financial support the orchestra 
this year is presenting two soloists at 
each of the evening concerts, one a local 
artist and the other a distinguished 
musician from out of the city. On March 
1 Will H. Bryant, conductor of the local 
symphony, will lead the orchestra in a 
special program for young people. The 
final symphony concert of the season to 
be given on March 25, will present 
Donald Dame, tenor, and Myrle Zaring 
Turner, local pianist, as soloists. Miss 
Turner will play Saint-Saens’s Con- 
certo in G Minor. 

The music section of the Woman’s 
Department Club contributes much to 
the musical life of the city. In addition 
to their regular monthly study pro- 
grams given on Wednesday mornings, 
two evening programs of interest re- 
main on their list for this season. A 
program by Robert Stewart, pianist, 
and one by the choral group of the club 
will be heard during the coming months. 

Bi-annually the local chapter of 
Sigma Alpha Iota, national music so- 
rority, presents a gala concert by mem- 
bers of the organization. In the early 
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known speakers will occupy, as usual, 
the principal programs of the meeting. 
Behymer Events Forecast 

The veteran musical manager, L. E. 
Behymer, dominates the field. In fact, 
since the retirement of Merle Armitage, 
few others have had the courage to pre- 
sent concerts. He started his season 
with the Col. de Brasil Monte Carlo 
Ballet a few days after they arrived in 
this country from Australia. The San 
Francisco Opera Company gave a week 
of opera soon after, under his banner 
and he has just launched a second sea- 
son of Russian Ballet in collaboration 
with Sol Hurok and is preparing the 
city for a season Gallo’s San Carlo com- 
pany beginning Feb. 28 and running for 
ten performances in the Philharmonic 
Auditorium. 

Nelson Eddy follows the Ballet Russe 
and Horowitz plays the night after. 
Marian Anderson sings in Los Angeles 
Feb. 20 and March 2, and Alec Tem- 
pleton comes for his first formal con- 
cert on March 11. Dorothy Maynor 
will give a recital March 18 and Helen 
Traubel makes her debut locally April 
25. Mischa Elman plays March 25 
and Artur Rubinstein renews strong 
Hollywood friendships on Sunday after- 
noon, March 30 and plays again April 
1. Nino Martini, who appeared here for 
a film contract from Jesse Lasky, sev- 
eral years ago, will sing April 15, with 
José Iturbi playing for new neighbors 
and old acquaintances (he has bought a 
home in Beverly Hills) on April 22. 
The season ends with John Charles 
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Thomas on April 29 and Joset Hot- 
mann, May 2. 

The Southern California WPA Sym- 
phony is playing a series of concerts in 
the Embassy Auditorium. Karl Wecker 
is State Supervisor and Leon Eckles, 
Los Angeles supervisor. The orchestra 
is conducted usually by James Sample, 
an earnest young American pupil of 
Alfred Hertz. One native work is pre- 
sented on each program and soloists are 
of high calibre. It is the only oppor- 
tunity resident artists have to appear 
with orchestra this year. 

The Society of Native American 
Composers sponsors these concerts and 
the following are contributing co-spon- 
sors: The Mary Carr Moore Manu- 
script Club, The Musicians Guild of 
S. C. and the Los Angeles chapter ot 
the A. G. of O. Co-operation of the 
PWA with the Southern California 
Opera Association under Albert Coates 
and Vladimir Rosing has made possible 
several performances. 

A number of popular band concerts 
are now being given in the parks 
financed by the County and the Musi- 
cians’ Union. 

Colleges Increase Interest 

Southern California colleges are in- 
creasing their interest in concerts. 
Claremont colleges leads because for 
several years the college concert series 
tickets have been included in the tuition 
fee. The students dress for them and 
concert dates are as important as dance 
dates. Each year they present the 
Philharmonic Orchestra and one per- 
formance of the Ballet Russe, which 
occurs this season, Feb. 13. Dorothy 
Maynor sings March 22 and Artur 
Rubinstein will also appear. 

Occidental’s president, Dr. Remsen 
E. Bird, is a member of the Hollywood 
Bowl Board of long standing and he 
also fosters music on his own campus 
in an artists’ series of four. Redlands 
University chose Marian Anderson for 
Feb. 18, and the Belgian String Quartet 
March 10. Dr. Paul Pisk, composer, 
is a leader in musical affairs there and 
the university sponsors outstanding 
chamber music programs of modern and 
classical works. 

Six concerts are sponsored by the 
University of California at Los An- 
geles. The Belgian Quartet play there 
March 6, Igor Gorin sings, March 25, 
Artur Rubinstein plays April 4 and 
Helen Jepson will sing April 25. 

A citizens’ committee on dance arts 
presents folk dances of Sweden, Einar 
Nordlund, director, in the Central Li- 
brary in downtown Los. Angeles. 
March 5, Hungarian Folk dances by 
Sam Weinfeld and Group will be seen. 
French folk dances and songs end the 
interesting series, April 2. 

Lieder by Loewe, Schumann and con- 
temporaries make up the ‘Roof’ pro- 
gram for Feb. 23 and contemporary 
French composers, principally Darius 
Milhaud who is expected to be present, 
form the concert list March 23. Music 


for viola by Bax, Hindemith and Mozart 
will be played by Sven Reher, April 27 
and May 25, the music of Arnold 
Schonberg, recently returned from New 
York, will be heard. 

Much Chamber Music in Prospect 

Sunday evening musicales undertaken 
by the Women’s University Club have 
proven successful. The second concert 
Feb 16, is of chamber music by Ruth 
Haroldson, violinist and conductor of 
the Women’s Symphony and a member 
of the music faculty of Whittier College, 
Lucile Vogle Cole, pianist, and Marcia 
Levings Francis ‘cellist. March 23, 
Edith and Allan Kopelson will be heard 
in dramatic cameos. Miss Kopelson is 
an actress and Allan Kopelson a pianist. 
The Tudor Singers organized several 
years ago by the late John Smallman, 
will sing April 20. 

The Brodetsky Ensemble, eight string 
quartets trained to precision and deli- 
cacy by Julian Brodetsky, plays two 
concerts in the Wilshire-Ebell Theater 
between now and Summer and the Pen- 
stemur Trio of Michael Penha, ’cellist, 
Lillian Steuber, pianist, and Alexander 
Murray, violinist, are booked for sev- 
eral chamber music series, one in Pasa- 
dena, one in Beverly Hills and one in 
the San Joaquin Valley. The Para- 
mount Quartet let by Philip Kahgan 
is preparing two more programs for 
presentation in the Biltmore Ball Room. 

The choral clubs present their singers 
at this time of the year.: The Ellis- 
Orpheus Club, Benjamin Edwards, con- 
ductor, appears March 20 in the Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium. The companion 
club, the Women’s Lyric, has just given 
its first concert of the season with Sten 
Unglund, bass, as soloist, and the mem- 
ber of the club singing solos, was Doro- 
thy Browning. Benjamin Edwards is 
conductor and Mrs. Hennion Robinson, 
accompanist. 

The Los Angeles Oratorio Society is 
singing under the direction of William 
Bergren and Francis Stults Campbell is 
president and chief organizer. Two 
opera reading clubs, Euterpe and The 
Hollywood are giving morning pro- 
grams in theaters this year. Euterpe 
directed by Ben. Edwards, is reading 
‘Thais’ Feb. 18 in the Biltmore Theater 
and The Hollywood Club directed by 
Leon Rains gives its operas in costume 
in Grauman’s Chinese Theater in Holly- 
wood. ; 

The Riverside Opera Association, 
musical director, Marcella Craft, has 
presented ‘Carmen’ and ‘Martha’, and 
is preparing ‘La Gioconda’ for March 8 
and “The Blonde Donna’, in the Junior 
College Auditorium, for May 17. These 
operas are produced with the sponsor- 
ship of the Riverside Board of Educa- 
tion and singers come to study in Mar- 
cella Craft’s opera classes from all over 
the southern part of the State. 

Plans for the Hollywood Bowl’s 
season, while not yet entirely complete, 
have advanced so far as the announce- 
ment that the season will open on July 
8 and continue through Sept. 12. Opera, 
both grand and light, may be included 
this year. Bruno Walter, now a resi- 
dent of California, will be invited to 
conduct. 
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will present a series of concerts this sea- 
son is the promise of Mr. Woempner but 
exact dates and other details are yet to 
be determined. 

New concert managements are com- 
peting with the established series pre- 


sented in the War Memorial Oper: 
House under Opera Association aus 
pices. In the Curran Theatre Kay M« 
Mann presented Alexander Kipnis anc 
Miriam Solovieff earlier in the seaso1 
and still has Carmalita Maracci coming 
to dance on the afternoon of March 2 

Also in the Curran Theatre one finds 
the International Artists Series oper 
ated by Peter Malchow and Glen Corn 
well. Still to appear on their series 
which introduced the Milhauds, Manu- 
ela del Rio and her Spanish dancers and 
brought back to his home city Rug 
giero Ricci, are Steele and Clovis, 
March 9; Rose Pauly, April 20; and 
Maria Kurenko, May 25. 

Opera Association Books Attractions 

The Opera Association booked many 
concert attractions and divided them 
into optional combinations: entire se- 
ries, three seasonal series, a Sunday 
afternoon series and instrumental and 
vocal series. The Association engaged 
Paul Posz to manage its concerts as well 
as its operas this year. But the concert 
job has been a difficult one because of 
their vast number and the frequency 
with which they have fallen due. 

The list includes Gladys Swarthout 
Feb. 5; Marian Anderson, Feb. 11; 
Vladimir Horowitz, Feb. 13; Artur 
Rubinstein, March 25; Mischa Elman, 
March 30; Nino Martini, April 1; Josef 
Hofmann, April 22; Helen Traubel, 
April 29, John Charles Thomas, May 2; 
and Lina Pagliughi at a date yet to be 
determined. 

Less conspicuous but ever active in 
the local field are the choral groups 
headed by the Municipal Chorus, direct- 
ed by Hans Leschke : nd, from point of 
age, the Loring Club, « male chorus now 
in its sixtieth year, and directed by Paul 
Padden Ralston. 

The Municipal Chorus assists the 
symphony in choral productions. The 
Loring Club sings three or four con- 
certs a year for its friends. And choral 
groups presided over by Waldemar Ja- 
cobsen make seasonal appearances in 
churches and halls. 

The Century Club which used to house 
many of the recitals given by resident 
groups and soloists was put on the Mu 
sicians’ Union blacklist this year—so 
the Community Playhouse is now pre- 
ferred by those requiring halls of more 
modest proportions. The blacklisting 
was due, ’tis said, to the fact that the 
Club had rented the hall for dances with- 
out requiring that Union orchestras be 
hired by those to whom it rented. The 
Union ban works a hardship on resi- 
dent recitalists because it arbitrarily in- 
creases rental costs. 

Music Clubs Meet in Homes 


Rental costs also drove the music 
clubs and managers out of hotel ball- 
rooms some time ago. The Pacific Mu- 
sical Society is meeting monthly on the 
second Thursday evening in the ball- 
room of the Western Women’s Club 
under the presidency of Lillian Remil- 
lard Dandini. Monthly Teas in private 
homes on the fourth Thursday, and 
Junior Section meetings in Sorosis Hall 
on the second Saturday are part of its 
activities. 

The San Francisco Musical Club 
continues to meet the first and third 
Thursday mornings in the Community 
Playhouse. Mrs. Howell Ware serves 
the club as president, and within the 
club are many study groups. 

The Recreation Commission’s activi- 
ties continue along a constructive policy. 
It maintains a Junior Civic Symphony 
directed by Henry Woempner and has 
choral and dance groups as well as 
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Civic Chamber Orchestra Is 
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By Francis G. SCHOFF 
FARGO, N. D., Feb. 5. 
~XCEPTIONALLY wide travel by 
popular choral groups and marked 
local attention to contemporary music, 
with the Civic Chamber orchestra act- 
ing as focal point, are noteworthy fea- 
tures of the year in the Fargo-Moor- 
head area, 

Its program ranging from Vaughan 
Williams’ ‘O Vos Omnes’ to a Bach 
motet, Paul J. Christiansen’s brilliant 
Concordia College a cappella choir will 
range over seven states in a Spring 
tour reaching east to Illinois and south 
to Omaha, Nebraska. Arthur Wigdahl 
is choir manager. 

The Amphion Male Chorus will cele- 
brate in April the opening of its elev- 
enth year with concerts in Orchestra 
Hall, Chicago, in Milwaukee, St. Paul, 
and Minneapolis. Its eighty-six singers 
are directed by Daniel L. Preston, head 
of Moorhead State Teachers’ College 
music department, and accompanied by 
Duane Pile. S. G. Reinertson is presi- 
dent of the board of governors. 


Civic Chamber Orchestra Plans 


Meanwhile the Fargo-Moorhead Civ- 
ic Chamber orchestra, in its fifth season 
under the alert and vigorous direction 
of Sigvald Thompson, continues its cen- 
tral position in local music through con- 
sistently fine performances which this 
vear are featuring such contemporary 
masters as Bloch, Krenek, and Sibelius 
as well as older composers. Notable 
will be the chief work on the final pro- 
gram, a performance from manuscript 
of Krenek’s ‘Little Concerto for Piano 
and Organ’, in the twelve-tone tech- 
nique, as well as the introduction on an 
earlier program of a symphony of Mr. 
Thompson’s own. 

Behind the orchestra, board members 
of the Civic Orchestra Association, 
headed by Mrs. W. S. Shaw with Paul 
B. Person treasurer, are working to ex- 
pand support by local business men, and 
to ensure solid backing in spite of the 
inevitable handicaps present in such 
troubled times. 

The Fargo-Moorhead Women’s Cho- 
rus, also directed by Daniel L. Pres- 
ton, will add to its annual Spring con- 
cert short trips outside of Fargo. Its 
president is Mrs. Monroe Berg, its as- 
sistant conductor, Mrs. George Oleson 
(Continued on page 300) 
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Sioux Falls 


Sioux Valley Sangerfest to 
Bring Many Norse Choral 
Groups—College Sponsors 
Symphony Festival—Opera 
and Concerts Listed : 


Sigvald Thompson, 


Conductor of the 
Fargo - Moorhead 
Civic Orchestra 


nee 
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By Ove_t HANSON 

SIOUX FALLS, §S. D., Feb. 5. 
A*® eventful musical Spring with em- 
phasis on the festival-type of lo- 
cally-produced performance is in pros- 
pect for Sioux Falls patrons. Colleges, 
Civic sponsors and independent organi- 
zations join in promising outstanding 
events, imported professionals sharing 

attention with students and amateurs. 
Between fifteen and twenty Norse 
male choruses from this area will con- 
verge on the city early in June for the 
Sioux Valley sangerfest. Emphasis will 
be on Scandinavian and American mu- 
sic. The Minnehaha Mandskor, di- 
rected by Lee Bright, and the Norse 

(Continued on page 300) 


Huron 


Cooperative Concert Associa- 
tion Continues Series — 
Wednesday Musicale and 
Federation Group Aid 
Local Students — College 
Presents Recitals 





By HaA.sey STEVENS 


HURON, S. D., Feb. 5. 

fr, NCOURAGED by the artistic and 

financial success of musical activi- 

ties in Huron recently, music-lovers are 

looking forward to added attractions this 

season. The Midwest maintains a com- 

paratively high musical standard under 

the sponsorship of local organizations 

whose members contribute time and ef- 
fort to bring concerts to the public. 

With two of its programs already 
given—recitals by Robert Marshall, 
tenor, and Suzanne Sten, mezzo-soprano 
—the Codperative Concert Association 
will conclude its current series by pre- 
senting Anatol Kaminsky, violinist, Feb. 
24. 

The Wednesday Musicale, with Mrs. 
Howard T. Shober as president, is con- 
tinuing its study of music in the modern 

(Continued on page 339) 
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Loftus H. Ward, Di- 
rector of the Huron 
College School of 
Music 


Aberdeen 


Civic Music Accociation En- 
joys Best Season—Regional 
High School Music Contest 

: Draws Young Musicians— 

Teachers College Active 





TO 


By Lew JOHNSON 

ABERDEEN, S. D., Feb. 5. 
BERDEEN’S greatest musical sea- 
son in years will be highlighted 
this spring by recitals by Artur Rubin- 
stein, pianist, and Roland Gundry, youth- 
ful violinist under auspices of the steadi- 

ly-growing Civic Music association. 

Rubinstein performs on March 18 and 
Gundry on April 7. The Civic Music 
association, formed three years ago with 
500 members and now numbering 1,000 
persons on its roster of music-lovers, 
brought the incomparable Kirsten Flag- 
stad in the Fall for the first of its sea- 
son’s presentations. 

Another even which looms large on 
the calendar of things to come is the 
South Dakota regional high school music 
contest which will bring some 3,500 
young musicians to Aberdeen for two 
days, April 25 and 26. Aberdeen next 
year will entertain the regional competi- 
tion-festival of the National High 
School Music Association, which will be 
held this year in St. Paul. This event, 
staged annually in May, attracts over 
6,000 contestants from the Dakotas, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Iowa. 


Plan Spring Competitions 
Aberdeen high school musicians, who 
won several first-place ratings at the na- 
tional meet last year, will compete again 

(Continued on page 339) 


Mitchell 


: Dakota Wesleyan University 
: Music Department Plans 
Faculty and Student Re- 
citals—Three City Festival 
Scheduled for Music Week 


Observation 


Me 


By Hasty STEVENS 
MITCHELL, S. D., Feb. 5. 
LTHOUGH there have been several 
changes in personnel this season, 
musical activity in Mitchell seems to 
proceed with undiminished vigor. The 
Cooperative Concert Association, of 
which Joseph B. Holloway is president, 
has presented but one of its attractions 
so far: the General Platoff Don Cossack 

(Continued on page 339) 
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Cooperative Concerts Grow 
in Importance — State 
Teachers College Present 
Various Music Groups— 
Local Clubs Prepare Con- : 
certs : 


meet 


toeasesvenstettanate 


HOUT ene Uae 


Dickinson, N. D., Feb. 5.—With the 
establishment of the State Teachers 
College in Dickinson, the music devel- 
opment of Western North Dakota re- 
ceived a vital stimulus. This influence, 
which began in July, 1918, has aug- 
mented the music resources of the Dick- 
inson area every year since that time. 
During the past years the College has 
sponsored concerts each season, 

Beginning three years ago, the Co- 
Operative Concerts were organized with 
the College and the people of Dickinson 
working together. Three concerts have 
been given under this successful plan 
yearly. The first of this year’s concerts 
was on Oct. 28 when Enya Gonzalez, 
Filipino soprano, scored a success. The 
Kraeuter Trio was heard on Jan. 30 
and Randolph Hokinson, pianist, will 
close the season with a concert on 
March 14. 

Officers of the Coéperative Concerts 
this year are: Dr. A. E. Spear, presi- 
dent for the second year; Mrs. Charles 
E. Scott, membership chairman, and 
Harry Draper, secretary for the third 
year. Daphne Thorkelson is co-secre- 
tary. Mr. Draper, professor of violin 
and chairman of the Fine Arts Depart- 
ment of the College, was instrumental 
in bringing the Codperative plan to 
Dickinson and North Dakota. 


College Forces Active 
The College orchestra, choir and so- 
loists under the direction of Professor 
Draper, gave its annual pre-holiday con- 
cert on Dec. 20. Various music groups 
appear in the weekly college assemblies 
frequently. The orchestra and choir will 


broadcast its annual concert from 
KFYR, Bismarck, in May. A _ local 
music organization, the St. Cecilia 


Club, sponsors music discussions and 
programs in its bi-monthly meetings. 
The Dickinson High School features its 
marching band, directed by Harold 
Dodd, in frequent outdoor exhibitions. 
Among former College students now 
active in music are: Muriel Kjerstad, 
director of music in the Batavia 
(N. Y.) School for the Blind; Eliza- 
beth Hiatt, who completed her work at 
Eastman, director of music at Church’s 
Ferry (N. D.) High School; Berda- 
dine Lenhart, director of music, Bend, 
Oregon. Muriel Marklund College ju- 
nior, is director of the Methodist church 
choir in Dickinson. L. R. Hiatt 
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(Continued from page 299) 


Outside artists, brought in by the 
Lyceum course at the North Dakota 
Agricultural College in Fargo, and the 
Amphion Artists course in Moorhead, 
are fewer this season than last. But 
with Richard Crooks and Dorothy May- 
nor still to appear this season, and 
Angna Enters, Fritz Kreisler, Paul 
Robeson, and a special concert by Kir- 
sten Flagstad at NDAC last Fall as 
leading events, the season is offering a 
good deal of excitement. Tentative 
plans for next season promise equally 
outstanding performers. The Lyceum 
course is directed by Alfred G. Arvold 
of NDAC speech department, the Am- 
phion course by the Amphion chorus 
with the cooperation of Moorhead State 
Teachers’ and Concordia colleges. 


Music Club Activities 

Surrounding and supporting these 
spotlight activities is the study and work 
of many organizations in the two towns, 
among which we can mention only a 
few. The Fargo Music Club, with Mrs. 
W. S. Shaw president, is emphasizing 
American folk and traditional music in 
a series of lectures by Miss Marguerite 
Beard of the Agricultural College, be- 
sides its normal activities as affiliate of 
state and national Federation of Music 
Clubs and provider of financial aid for 
music students and the civic orchestra. 
Its two youth organizations, the Student 
Musicians club, with Mrs. J. A. Jardine 
and Gertrude Lobben advisers and Earl 
Ewan president, and the Junior Music 
club, with Mrs. A. M. Cornwall and 
Shirley Heckel advisers and Jack Askew 
president, both are working on Ameri- 
can music. 

The Moorhead Music Club, with Mrs. 
J. H. Deems president, reports excel- 
lent success with the junior organiza- 
tion whose development featured its last 
year’s program. With Margaret New- 
ton adviser, Virginia Dale president, 
and a membership of over forty, the 
youth group is working actively in mu- 
sic history in addition to pursuit of 
other objectives. 

Exceptionally active this year is the 
music section of the Fargo Fine Arts 
Club, with Mrs. Charles H. Kimball 
chairman and Mrs. Aubrey Brophy pro- 
gram chairman. Twentieth century mu- 
sic: its development and how to listen 
to it, is the main study; and attention is 
also being given to new developments 
that are making musical news of the 
day. 

Sororities Pursue Music Studies 

Illustrative performances by club 
members are features of the work of all 
these groups, as well as of that of the 
two music sororities, Phi Tota chapter 
of Mu Phi Epsilon, whose president is 
Borghild Torvik of Moorhead; and 
Omicron chapter of Sigma Aloha Tota. 
whose president is Mrs. Paul F. Nickel 
of Fargo. Besides their own studies, 
the former in opera, the latter in nation- 
alistic and modern music, these organi- 
zations are continuing their active ser- 
vice to music students. 

S. A. I. members are featuring a pub- 
lic concert by the ’cello and piano duo, 
Nikolai and Joanna Graudan, proceeds 
to go toward another scholarship at the 


Agricultural College, and are giving a 
free MacDowell concert in the Spring. 
Those of Mu Phi are furnishing at Con- 
cordia College a club room with piano, 
which will be available to the school 
for recitals, in addition to their annual 
scholarships. 

Development of a mixed chorus under 
Ernst van Vlissingen at the Agricul- 
tural College is being watched with in- 
terest, and is chief news in an active 
vear among college and high school 
music departments. Local school bands, 
orchestras, and choruses, as well as 
church choral groups, will present pro- 
grams in both towns, and Moorhead 
will climax the school music season 
when it becomes host as usual to a 
thousand or more students from rural 
grade and high school music classes in 
its annual noncompetitive district music 
festival. 


Sioux Falls 


(Continued from page 299) 


Glee Club, directed by Clifford Olson, 
will serve as hosts. Two years ago the 
city was host to the national sangerfest. 

Booked for June 9 to 15 is a sym- 
phony festival, sponsored for the first 
time last year by Augustana College. 
The two-week long festival drew 
eighty-two instrumentalists of all ages 
last year and besides rehearsals for a 
grand concert, featured lectures and 
clinics. Prof. Richard J. Guderyahn, 
Augustana orchestra director, super- 
vises the festival. 

Ania Dorfmann, pianist, will end the 
Civic Music Association’s season of 
concerts by nationally-known artists 
with a recital April 14. The associa- 
tion, enjoying the largest membership 
in its history, brought the Gordon 
string quartet, the Don Cossack chorus 
in earlier concerts and presents Anna 
Jamison, soprano, Feb. 7. 

Sioux Falls College undertakes pres- 
entation of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
comic opera, ‘The Mikado’, probably on 
Feb. 21. The sixty-voice vested choir 
will begin tours to nearby cities shortly 
and will set out on its tenth annual tour 
in April with central and eastern Iowa 
as the concert locale. Professor Bright 
is the director. The orchestra and 
band, under Harold Edwards, plan the 
usual home appearances and the orches- 
tra will assist in producing ‘The 
Mikado’. 

A Spring concert on May 13 and a 
tour, indefinite as yet, lie ahead for the 
Washington high school band of ninety 
pieces, directed by Arthur R. Thomp- 
son. For the chorus, under Boyd L. 
Bohlke, the annual Spring operetta tops 
the calendar. Unnamed as yet, it will be 
presented late in April. Harold Hoo- 
ver’s high school orchestra will make 
at least one Spring appearance locally. 

Dr. Carl R. Youngdahl will take his 
twentieth Augustana choir westward to 
Glacier national park during a two-week 
tour beginning April 20. A home concert 
will precede the tour. The orchestra, 
too, plans a one-week tour in March, 
the tentative itinerary including appear- 
ances at Sioux City, Ia., and Omaha, 
Neb. 

Both colleges will offer their quota 
of graduation recitals. 
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Dallas 


By Maset CRANFILL 
DALLAS, TEX., Feb. 5. 


HIS is the eleventh season in 
which the Civic Music Associa- 
tion has brought famous artists 


and organizations, this season six at- 
tractions being booked. Three have 
already been heard by subscribers, there 
being no exchange of courtesies between 
Dallas and other localities on account 
of sold-out houses for this course. On 
Feb. 13, the Minneapolis Symphony, 
conducted by Dimitri Mitropoulos, will 
appear, followed by a return engage- 
ment of Vladimir Horowitz, noted pian- 
ist, on Feb. 25, and Jan Peerce, tenor, 
on April 1. Eli Sanger has served cap- 
ably as president of the local organiza- 
tion throughout its lifetime; Willie Mae 
Siegel, is secretary. Each season in the 
Spring a drive for members is held, 
though after proving its worth to the 
community, many more desire to join 
than there is room for. 


Ballet to Appear with Symphony 

Last season the Dallas Symphony 
gave its programs in pairs, on Sunday 
afternoons and Monday evenings, and 
is following the same plan this year. 
These programs are presented at Fair 
Park auditorium before both local and 
out-of-town subscribers, many coming 
for many miles. The Symphony Soci- 
ety of Dallas maintains and operates the 
orchestra. At the present time the pres- 
ident of this group is Henry C. Coke, 
Jr., who is doing splendid work. He is 
assisted by an able and efficient corps 
of officers and directors, the officers be- 
ing Mrs. Alex Camp, Marion Flagg, and 
R. L. Thomas, vice-presidents; Tom 
Moroney, treasurer, and Don House- 
man, secretary. Forty-eight men and 
women serve as directors of the Sym- 
phony Society. Downtown offices are 
in charge of Herbert Carpenter, business 
manager. J. F. Gragg is auditor and 
W. J. Harris personnel manager. 

Jacques Singer served most efficiently 
as conductor for several seasons. His 
work as conductor ranks high, which is 
fitting, as the Dallas Symphony has been 
a part of the musical life of the city for 
over twenty-five years. Mr. Singer’s 
immediate predecessor was Dr. Paul 
Van Katwijk, whose outstanding lead 
ership was unrewarded, except by 
praise, during his ten years as conduc- 
tor. Dr. Van Katwijk is dean of music 


at Southern Methodist University. 
The orchestra of which all Dallas is 


T. E. Jackson, a Di- 
rector of the Dallas 


Left: Jacques Singer, 
Conductor of 


Texas 








Symphony Society 


the 
Dallas Symphony 


Mrs. John F. Lyons, 


Dr. Paul Van Katwijk, 


Dean of Music at Concert Manager, 
Southern Methodist Dallas and Fort 
Worth 


justly proud, is composed of both men 
and women and numbers eighty-seven. 
Zelman Brounoff is again concertmaster. 
Others occupying first positions include 
George Bash, Jaroslav Kasal, Josef 


El Paso 


By Georcia B. CARMICHAEL 


EL PASO, TEX., Feb. 5. 

HE El Paso Symphony Orchestra 

Association reports an _ increased 
membership again this year, bringing 
the total to 2,200, a gain of 300 in the 
past year. 

Edward Heid, chairman of the mem- 
bership committee, states that he has 
received letters from membership chair- 
men from many parts of the United 
States commenting on the fact that the 
orchestra members are all El Pasoans 
with no outside talent—eighty-two in 
number, whose loyalty has built this 
splendid organization, and that local 
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Three Attractions 


Re- 
main on Civic Music 
Association’s Eleventh 
Season — Littlefield 
Ballet to Appear with 
Dallas Symphony — 
Band and Orchestra 
Groups of City 
Schools Plan May 
Festival —- Metro- 
politan Opera Com- 
pany Will Return in 
Four Performances— 


Clubs Active 





Flagg, Di- 
rector of Music in 
the Public Schools 


Marion Eli Sanger, President 


of the Civic Music 
Association of Dallas 


Druian, Ole Oatman, Lois Risley, and 
Alfred Resch. For the final pair of 
programs for subscribers, the Littlefield 
Ballet will be the added attraction, on 
Feb. 16 and 17. In addition to the sub- 


Symphony Asso- 
ciation Re- 
ports Increase 
in Subscrip- — 
tions — Lists 
Noted Soloists 
for Coming 
Programs — 
Orchestra Is 
Organized in 
Juarez 


Dorrance Roderick, President of 
the El Paso Symphony Society 


subscriptions make the organization pos- 
sible in a city of this size. Many of the 
members are men and women who work 
at other professions during the day but 
who faithfully keep up their bi-monthly 
practice. Young musicians are encour- 
aged to join the organization. Dor- 
rance Roderick, publisher of The El 
Paso Times is president of this or- 
ganization; H. Arthur Brown, con- 
ductor, and Mrs. Hugh Shannon, busi- 
ness manager. 


Abram Chasins will be guest soloist 
at the next concert Feb. 24. He will 
play the Tchaikovsky Piano Concerto 
with the orchestra. Eleanor Steele and 
Hall Clovis, duet singers, will appear 
with the orchestra at the final concert, 
April 21. 

Mrs. A. F. Quisenberry, chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee for the 
organization has arranged to present for 
the benefit of the subsidiary fund, the 
following events at Liberty Hall: the 
Don Cossacks, Jan. 29; Marian Ander- 


son, Feb. 8; and the Ballet Russe, 
Dean Carpenter, President of the 
Community Concert Association an- 














Parker-Griffitth 


The Museum of Fine Arts in Dallas 


scribers’ concerts, the Orchestra gives 
two programs for children, under Mr. 
Singer; the second to be given on 
Feb. 8. 

Following the death of Sudie Williams 
in July, 1940, Marion Flagg, formerly 
chairman of the music department of 
the Horace Mann School of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, was elec- 
ted director of music education and 
placed in charge of all music in all the 
schools in the city. The choice of Miss 
Flagg has proved a happy one, and new 
life has been, under her capable direc- 
tion, put into this branch of education. 
Miss Flagg has been active in many 
lines, as writer, speaker, teacher in pro- 
gressive educational and musical circles 
in several localities, in addition to her 
regular work at Columbia, before com- 
ing to Dallas. 

It was due to her active co-operation 

(Continued on page 337) 


hurts cornea ' ' 
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H. Arthur Brown, Conductor 
of the El Paso Symphony 


nounces the appearance of Richard 
Crooks for Feb. 21, Carola Goya, Span- 
ish Dancer, March 21, and the final 
concert, April 15, will present José 
Iturbi. Officers of the association be- 
sides the president, include Maurice 
Schwartz, Birdie Alexander, Mary 
Morgan and Consul General Francisco 
De P. Jimenez, vice-presidents; Mrs. 
Hallett Johnson, executive secretary, 
and Mrs. Charles Bassett, treasurer. 

The MacDowell Club will present the 
following musicians in recitals during 
the remainder of the season: Feb. 11, 
Modern String Music, Boynton Steven- 
son; Feb. 25, Claude Debussy, Mrs. T. 
P. Fagan; March 11, Twentieth Cen- 
tury Piano Music, Frank MacCallum; 
March 25 Lenten Music, Walter Davis; 
April 8, Piano Recital, Ruth Lerner; 
April 22, Voice Recital, Miss Jackie 
Roe; May 30, Violin Recital, Mrs. 
George Ball, and May 27, Two Piano 
Program, Mrs. Walter Ponsford. Re- 
quirements for membership in the Mac- 
Dowell Club are so strict that their 
recitals are above the average amateur 
performances. 


(Continued on page 337) 








Boston 


(Continued from page 262) 
Fiedler is this season offering programs 
of interest. The concerts are free and 
accessible. 

A distinctly optimistic note is struck 
by the leading managers of this city. 
From A. H. Handley, dean of the clan 
in Boston, comes a statement that ap- 
pears to go to the root of the matter. 
“In viewing the future of music in New 
England,” he writes, “all I can say 1s 
that it is more promising to me for the 
coming season than it has been for a 
long time. Schools, colleges and 
churches are becoming more and more 
interested in worthwhile music. If the 
younger generation will study music as 
it used to be studied, prepare to be ar- 
tists comparable to those of other days, 
and present their music in a good man- 
ner, we will all be well on the road to 
music recovery, but there is no short 
cut; success is gained only through 
hard work.” 


Bertha Wells Reports Best Season 


Bertha Wells also reports the best 
season, sm far, in a number of years. 
She feels there are still better things 
ahead and finds that “although the eco- 
nomic condition of the country has 
made it imperative that people think 
twice before spending large sums on 
entertainment, I think they also feel 
that it is necessary to provide the best 
in music and speakers. It has been in- 
teresting to note that the lecturers have 
had their share, if not more, of our 
bookings.” Speakers of authority under 
the management of Miss Wells include 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., Maj. Allan 
A. MacFarlan, of the British Intelli- 
gence Service, James H. Powers, for- 
eign editor of the Boston Globe, and 
Frederick Snyder. In the field of art, 
Wilbur H. Burnham, designer of many 
of the largest stained glass windows in 
this country is being booked by Miss 
Wells and in the field of music, she pre- 
sents the Einar Hansen Trio and String 
Quartet, the Joseph Zimbler String 
Quartet, Ludwig Juht, contrabass vir- 
tuoso, Ella Bell Davis, colored soprano 
of New York, the Beacon Hill Trio 
(Howard Harrington, tenor, Edna 
Merritt, soprano and Wilfred Churchill, 
piano), and a Little Symphony unit 
composed of twelve picked men from 
the Boston Symphony. Miss Wells is 
also furnishing talent for many of the 
larger women’s clubs, a hopeful indica- 
tion that this market is once more be- 
coming active. 

One of the busiest women managers 
in Boston is Anita Davis-Chase, who 
this year begins her sixteenth season as 
manager of subscriptions and promo- 
tion work for the annual Spring visit 
of the Metropolitan Opera Association. 
Because of the extent of this activity, 
she does not make too lively an entry 
into the field of local concerts. She 
does, however, manage the Zighera 
Chamber Orchestra and she sponsors 
Stanly Chapple, the distinguished En- 
glish conductor and lecturer in what he 
terms “Symphonic Discussions.” In re- 
sponse to popular demand, a second 
series of these talks is being arranged, 
to begin in February. The series will 
again be housed at the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel. 

Mrs. Chase is also presenting John 
Brownlee, baritone; Ethel Bartlett and 
Rae Robertson, duo-pianists; Carmalita 
Maracci and her dance group; and Cor- 
nelia Otis Skinner. This Spring she 





Alexander Thiede, Stanley Chapple, As- 


sistant to Serge Kous- 
sevitzky at the Berk- 
shire Music Center 


Founder and 
Conductor of the 
Women's Symphony 


will digress a bit and present in Sym- 
phony Hall, the eminent French scien- 
tist, Eve Curie. 

Aaron Richmond has continued his 
celebrity concerts which for the past 
two seasons have been popular with the 
music loving public here. Artists re- 
maining to be heard are Emanuel 
Feuermann, ’cellist, Feb. 21, and the 
Gordan String Quartet with Harold 
Bauer, March 1. 

Esther Snow Carter is essentially a 
manager of talent suitable for clubs and 
schools. Therefore her clientele is 
drawn from cities throughout the state. 
This is true, in a measure, of the work 
done by Demeter Zachareff, although 
Mr. Zachareff’s bookings extend further 
afield and include tours of schools and 
colleges throughout the South and 
West. Owing to the serious illness of 
this busy manager, we regret that we 
can give but an incomplete idea of his 
activity. 


BOSTON CHILDREN 
HEAR YOUTH EVENT 


Beckett Leads Fourth Concert 
in Series with New York 
on Program 


Boston, Feb. 5.—With the customary 
seventy members of the Boston Sym- 
phony under his baton at one time or 
another during the afternoon, Wheeler 
Beckett presented the fourth concert in 
the series of Youth Concerts at Sym- 
phony Hall recently. Opening with the 
Mozart Symphony No. 39 in E Fiat, 
Mr. Beckett proceeded to the Langen- 
doen ‘Pastorale and Procession’ (Mr. 
Langendoen is first cellist of the Youth 
Orchestra) ; the Andante from Mahler’s 
Second Symphony; and the Polovtsian 
Dances by Borodin. Mr. Langendoen’s 
work easily took the youthful audience 
by storm and the remaining portions of 
the program were also well conducted. 


In Symphony Hall, Mischa Elman, 
accompanied by Leopold Mittman, ap- 
peared in a violin recital. Prominent on 
his program were the Beethoven ‘Kreut- 
zer’ Sonata, the Handel Sonata in D 
Major and the Vieuxtemps Concerto 
No. 5. 

In Jordan Hall, the Boston Civic 
Symphony, Joseph Wagner conductor, 
played the Elegie from ‘Scarecrow 
Sketches’, by Frederick Converse, the 
‘Lully-King Suite’ from ‘Cadmus and 
Hermione’ and other works. Felix Fox 
was heard to advantage in the Piano 
Concerto No. 5 by Saint-Saéns. 

Jordan Hall housed a brilliant audi- 
ence for the first concert this season of 
the Zighera Chamber Orchestra, Bern- 
ard Zighera conductor. For this con- 
cert, Povla Frijsh paid one of her rare 
visits to Boston and was heard in two 
groups of songs. The orchestral items 
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included the Mozart ‘Prague’ Symphony 
in D Major (K. 504) and an amusing 
Sinfonietta by Benjamin Britten, the 
talented young English composer. The 
orchestra also accompanied Mme. Frijsh 
in songs by Torelli, Mozart, Duparc, 
Mussorgsky, Grieg and Schubert. Solo- 
ist and orchestra were received with the 
utmost cordiality by a large audience. 

The Trapp Family Singers under the 
direction of Dr. Franz Wasner have 
concluded their Boston series of pro- 
grams in Jordan Hall and are already 
booked for at least one concert next 
season by the local manager, Aaron 
Richmond. These singers have attracted 
capacity audiences for each of the three 
programs they have given here this 
winter. 

Ten-year-old Gloria Greene was pre- 
sented in a piano recital in Steinert Hall 
on Jan. 18 by Ethel Leginska. The pro- 
gram included works by Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn and Debussy. 

The Boston Morning Musicales pre- 
sented Zino Francescatti, violinist, a 
Wednesday morning program at the 
Hotel Statler on Jan. 15. Otto Herz 
was the accompanist in a program which 
listed works by Tartini, Bach, Paganini, 
Debussy, Tomasi, Sarasate and Falla. 
The violinist was rewarded with en- 
thusiastic applause. 

GRACE May STuTzMAN 


GUEST CONDUCTORS 
APPEAR IN BOSTON 


Stravinsky and Stanley Chapple 
Conduct Symphony—Several 
Novelties Performed 


Boston, Jan. 27.—With the return of 
the Boston Symphony to its home hall 
after a week on tour, there came also 
Igor Stravinsky to conduct a pair of his 
own works and one by a compatriot, at 
the pair of concerts on Jan. 17-18. 
Baiser de la Fee” 

Stravinsky 
er BRE paidcccunnsectcases Stravinsky 
(First performances in Boston) 

Symphony No. 2 in C Minor, Op. 17 

Tchaikovsky 

Whatever it is which has prompted 
Mr. Stravinsky to compose this second 
symphony, he has now given us a work 
in the classical form, clad with the Stra- 
vinsky harmonic fabric. The symphony 
comprises the traditional four move- 
ments and is sparingly orchestrated, 
both as to actual notes on paper and 
musicians on the stage. It exhibits 
throughout, the percussive force which 
has always characterized this compos- 
er’s work, and upon a first hearing it 
presented no revolutionary ideas. 

Mr. Stravinsky gave a_ forthright 
reading of the Tchaikovsky, since he is 
an exponent of restrained emotionalism. 
But the work does not have the intrinsic 
value of any of the other symphonies 
and the Boston Orchestra has per- 
formed it but once, according to the 
records, and that was under Emil Paur 
in 1897. Mr. Stravinsky did us a ser- 
vice in performing it again; it will 
scarcely be missed if we do not hear it 
again for a few seasons. 

The ballet music again impressed as 
fundamentally mid-Victorian music. The 
Friday afternoon audience granted the 
guest composer-conductor warm and 
generous applause. 

Stanley Chapple, the English conduc- 
tor, took over the baton for the thir- 
teenth pair of concerts on Jan. 24-25: 


Introduction and Allegro for Strings...Elgar 
“Paris” Delius 
‘Overture to a Picaresque Comedy’...... Bax 
(First performances at these concerts) 
Symphony No. 4 in E Minor, Op. 98..Brahms 


The immediate success of Mr. Chap- 








Divertimento from ‘“‘Le 








ple as a conductor has established him 
firmly among those who wield the baton 


with authority. He is essentially a 
musician’s conductor, by which is meant 
that the musician and student familiar 
with the nuances of scoring and the 
methods by which results are attained, 
take uncommon delight in the English- 
man’s pointing up of a familiar score 
and his revealing touch in the unfamiliar- 
ity. It was pleasant to hear once again 
the work by Sir Edward Elgar, virtually 
a Concerto Grosso, consisting of a solo 
string quartet with orchestral back- 
ground. Mr. Chapple strove for noth- 
ing by way of striking interpretation. 
His reading revealed the full sonority 
of the strings with richness and depth. 
In the Delius also, Mr. Chapple made a 
signal success, and although this work 
does not make the immediate appeal of 
the Elgar opus, it is of interest as a 
personal document. This was only the 
second performance of it by this orches- 
tra, the first having been given in 1909, 
ten years after its composition. It is an 
imaginative work, requiring great finesse 
in performance. 

With the Overture by Bax, Mr. Chap- 
ple introduced yet another English com- 
poser and one whose works are almost 
as familiar to symphony patrons as 
those of Elgar, yet because the two com- 
posers are divergent in their musical 
ideas and methods, it is probable that of 
the two, the older man is better remem- 
bered. According to the composer, “this 
piece does not pretend to be the prelude 
to any particular play. It is simply a 
piece of music associated with some such 
character as D’Artagnan or Casanova”. 
This restraint on the part of the com- 
poser lends additional interest to the 
work; certainly it allows the hearer an 
opportunity to exercise his own imag- 
ination which is stimulated by the Bax 
piquancies of harmonic idiom. Mr. 
Chapple gave a penetrating perform- 
ance, bringing forward its humor with a 
particularly apt touch. 

Of the Brahms symphony it may be 
sufficient to write that it was Brahms 
and not Chapple, the conductor being 
content to allow the master to speak his 
own language. He was given an en- 
thusiastic reception at the Friday after- 
noon concert. 

Grace May StruTsMAN 


BOSTON ASSOCIATION 
PLANS OPERA SERIES 


The Young Artists Organization 
Establishes Chamber 
Opera Company 


Boston, Feb. 5.—The Young Artists 
Association of Boston recently estab- 
lished a Chamber Opera Company, 
which made its debut in Dr. Arne’s 
‘Thomas and Sally’ at the Civic Reper- 
tory Music Hall on Jan. 9, 10 and 11. 
Each performance began with an Over- 
ture of old English airs sung by the 
Young Artists Association Chorus, and 
dancers of the Hans Wiener Workshop 
Group presented a ballat called ‘The 
Man with the Moustachio’. 

Productions will be directed by 
George Reeves of the faculty of the New 
England Conservatory of Music. The 
Company plans to perform works by 
Mozart, Handel and Haydn, assisted by 
the Young Artists Association Chamber 
Orchestra. All performances will be in 
English. The Young Artists Associa- 
tion, of which Rand Smith is president, 
is composed of about fifty young people 
active in music, dancing, writing and 
costume and stage design. 

















Municipal Auditorium in San Antonio 


San Antonio 


By GENEVIEVE TUCKER 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Feb. 5. 


r J ses second half of the musical 
season finds San Antonio firmly 
established with an excellent sym- 

phony orchestra in its second year. 

During this short time the ability and 

sincerity of Max Reiter, conductor, has 

accomplished remarkable results. This 
artistic development has met an equiva- 
lent of pride and interest on the part 
of the public. Credit for executive suc- 
is due to Pauline Washer Gold- 

smith, organization chairman; E. H. 

Keator, president, and D. A. Powell, 

secretary-treasurer. The Municipal Au- 

ditorium has been well filled for the 


cess 


Houston 


Five Students Programs 
Expand Scope of 
Houston Symphony 
—Two Out-of-Town 
Orchestras Included 
in Concert Series — 


Symphony Ball Will 


Enlist Interest and 
Cooperation of Music 
Lovers 


mie 


By Marta LAMAR 
HOUSTON, TEX., Feb. 5. 


OUSTON is’ symphony-conscious 

to a high degree, with its own 
Houston Symphony functioning  suc- 
cessfully both at home and abroad, and 
extending its activities in many direc- 
tions, and with the presentation this 
season of the Minneapolis and the St. 
Louis Symphonies, the latter two under 
the direction of Edna W. Saunders. 

With Ernst Hoffmann as conductor, 
and Walter H. Walne, well-known 
Houston attorney as its president, dur- 
ing the past four years and now into the 
fifth season, the Houston Symphony has 
made notable progress. 

This season’s schedule calls for five 
students’ programs, the first of which 
won an audience of over 4,000. For the 
regular subscribers, whose number has 
grown twenty-five per cent this year 
over last, there are ten regular concerts, 
with an eleventh program for donors to 
the symphony’s maintenance fund. 

In addition, there have been two per- 
formances of WHandel’s ‘Messiah’, a 
Christmas gift to the city from the sym- 
phony and the combined church choirs. 


bitious Program 


(Left) 


Musical 





(Right) 
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concerts with a percentage of 


high 
young people in attendance who come 


by bus sixty or more miles. Two of 
the five concerts in the series remain 
to be heard, Feb. 27, with Mischa EI- 
man as soloist, and in March with 
Grace Moore as assisting artist. 

The San Antonio Symphony of the 
Work Projects Administration contin- 
ues to function with a free evening 
concert each month at the Municipal 





Ernst Hoffmann, Conductor of the 
Houston Symphony 
Out-of-town engagements will be 


played as follows: March 9, concert in 
Prairie View College, Texas; March 
19, concert University of Texas, Aus- 
tin; March 20, concert at A. & M. Col- 
lege, Bryan, Texas; March 26, concert 
Texas College of Arts and Industries, 
Kingsville; March 27, concert at Har- 
lingen in the Rio Grande valley region; 
April 24, concert at Hardin-Simmons 
College, Abilene; April 25, concert at 
San Angelo (in the extreme west 
Texas). In addition, concerts will be 
played, some time in the Spring, at Gal- 
veston, Texas; the Tri-Cities, Texas: 
and Monroe, La. Harry R. Bourne, 


business manager, is in charge of the 
concert tours, and predicts an increas- 
ingly large itinerary as the year de- 
velops. 
Another event on the symphony cal- 
(Continued on page 304) 
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Texas 


With San Antonio Symphony Launched 
in Successful Second Year and Junior 
Civic Orchestra Also Active, Music 
Fare Is Richly Diversified—Concert 
Series and Club Events Add to Lists— 
Music Teachers Association Plans Am- 


Mrs. 
L. Bridgman, Chair- 
man of the Tuesday 
Tea Series 


Mrs. 
Law, Newly Elected 


Teachers’ 
Association 


Hollis 


Edith 


of the 





Auditorium. Inestimable value lies in 
the contact of 13,000 school children 
through two concerts each week at the 
various Walter Dunham is 
the conductor. 


schoc Is. 


Junior Players Plan Events 

The Junior Civic Orchestra, organ- 
ized last year as a branch of the Civic 
Recreational Department, gave con- 
vincing proof of the far-reaching good 
of the venture at its initial appearance 
in October. Forty-three of the 100 
members, enrolled from all points of 
the city and suburbs, were selected to 
play a program of classic works which 
were well performed. At a_ second 
concert to be given the first week of 
April, fifty members will play excerpts 


from Haydn’s ‘London’ Symphony, a 
Suite from ‘Carmen,’ and a selection 
from ‘Lohengrin.’ Bertram Simon, 


the conductor, also plans to present a 
string quartet drawn from the group, 
and two or three solo players. The 
organization is receiving warm co- 
operation from Mayor Maury Maver- 
ick and other officials. Mr. Simon, 
who is concert-master of the Symphony 
Society, has organized a similar group 
which rehearses at Beeville, several 
members driving from towns fifty miles 
distant for the training. 

Mrs. James E. Devoe, sponsor and 
manager, has a chain of brilliant events 
in the Friends of Music Course, with 
Nelson Eddy, baritone, coming Feb. 
20; The St. Louis Symphony, Vladimir 
Golschmann, conductor, April 2; Rich- 
ard Crooks, tenor, April 18. In addi- 
tion, under this management, the San 
Carlo Opera Company will appear late 
in February, and the Houston Sym- 
phony, Ernst Hoffmann, conductor, 
March 18. These events will take place 
in the Municipal Auditorium. 

The Tuesday Musical Club, organ- 
ized by the late Mrs. Eli Hertzberg 
with six charter members, is celebrat- 
ing its fortieth anniversary with Mary 
Sangster Terrell as president. Em- 
braced in its membership is a piano 
ensemble department, Mrs. Alexander 
McCollister, chairman; Tuesday Musi- 
cal Choir, Charles Stone, director ; 
Mrs. Edward Harker, accompanist; 
Mrs. A. M. McNally, chairman; Manu- 
script Group, Mrs. A. M. Fischer, 
chairman; Junior Department, Mrs. 
Louis Moyer, chairman, Mrs. A. M. 
Douglass, vice-chairman: Intermediate 
Department, Mrs. William Ward Mac- 
Donald, chairman, Mrs. Tom Bordelon, 














Max Reiter, Conductor of the San Antonio Symphony, E. H. 
Keator, President of the Symphony Society (Seated) and 
Pauline Washer Goldsmith, Organization Chairman 





Mr. and Mrs. James Devoe, San Antonio 
Concert Managers 


vice-chairman; Juvenile Department, 
Mrs. Charles W. Moore, chairman, 
Mrs. Willis Tate, vice-chairman. The 
Musical-Tea Series sponsored for the 
eighteenth year of this club, has sur- 
passed all former high records in pre- 
resenting John Carter, Isaac Stern and 
Josef and Rosina Lhevinne. The Bel- 
gian Piano String Quartet is booked 
for the closing concert, Feb. 28, at San 
Pedro Playhouse. Mrs. Hollis Bridg- 
man is chairman and Mrs. James Cal- 
vert, vice-chairman of the series. 

Mrs. Edith Law, newly-elected presi- 
dent of the Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, has a thriving organization with 
an interesting program for the re- 
mainder of the season, opening with a 
violin recital by Anita Storrs Gadke, 
director of the violin department of the 
Texas School of Fine Arts, Austin; 
concert-master of the Austin Symphony 
and head of the violin department of 
Southwestern University, Georgetown. 
Albert Sievers will speak on “A Dic- 
tionary of Musical Terms,” Feb. 10; 
Dr. Lota Spell, musicologist, composer, 
educator, of the Texas School of Fine 
Arts, Austin, will speak on “The 
Music of Texas,” March 10. The meet- 
ing of May 12 will be devoted to Music 
Week program with Mrs. T. N. Tucker, 
chairman, Ruth Moore, vice-chairman. 


(Continued on page 337) 





Texas 


Waco Symphony in Sec- 
ond Complete Season 
Has Increase of Mem- 
bership of Fifty Per 
Cent — Civic Music 
Series Provides Varied 
Events and State and 
Regional Contests 
Will Enliven Music 
Life 


Svaceerensesspraeanenent wanes maanuenenite TO TE ‘ 


Waco 


By Roxy Grove 
WACO, TEX., Feb. 5. 
HE music menu for Waco offers a 
varied diet for the season of 1940- 
41, including musical vitamins for prac- 
tically every constitution. 

The Waco Symphony Society, in its 
second complete season, with a fifty per 
cent increase in membership, has offered 
two of its four programs under the di- 
rection of Max Reiter, conductor of the 
ninety piece orchestra. Anatol Kamin- 
sky, violinist, is the anticipated attrac- 
tion for the second symphony concert 


on Feb. 10. E. Robert Schmitz, French 





FRITZ FALL LEADS 
TYLER SYMPHONY 


Orchestra in Third Season Gives 
Four Concerts in 
Festival 


TyLer, Tex., Feb. 5.—The Tyler 
Symphony, the conductor of which, 
for the third consecutive season, is Fritz 
Fall, gives four concerts and a Ross 
Festival each season. The festival and 
the first two concerts have taken place. 
The second con- 
cert on Jan. 31 
had Ralph Squiers, 
head of the piano 
department at Cen- 
tenary College, 
Shreveport, La., as 
soloist. This pro- 
gram included the 
first performance 
of a transcription 
for orchestra, by 
Mark Phillips, of 
‘The Arkansas 
Traveller. 

The Tyler Symphony now has a per- 
manent home in the new, recently built 
auditorium. The symphony consists of 
seventy players, all non-professional, 
and draws its players from the surround- 
ing towns of East Texas, in addition to 
Tyler. The annual Rose Festival is a 
very important event, since Tyler grows 
three-quarters of the rose output of the 
United States. It is the policy of the 
Tyler Symphony Society to present as 
soloist at each concert an eminent fig- 
ure of the music world of the Southwest. 
At the first concert the soloist was Mrs. 
Frances De Mond, mezzo-soprano. So- 
loists for the Rose Festival were 
Lansing Hatfield and Eva Kalb. 

The symphony is subsidized by civic- 
minded citizens and music-lovers of 


Fritz Fall 
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The Waco Symphony of Which Max Reiter Is Conductor and James Thomson Concert Master 


pianist, will play the E Flat Concerto 
by Liszt on April 7, and Robert Weede, 
baritone, is eagerly awaited for the 
closing concert on May 1. President 
Wilcox, Mrs. Bruce Duncan, organiza- 
tion chairman, and members of the Fi- 
nance Committee indicate their belief 
that financially the year will close with 
a clear slate. 

In the Civic Music Series, Feb. 17 
will bring Attilio Baggiore, tenor; 
March 21, Alexander  Brailowsky, 
pianist, and April 19, Gladys Swarthout, 
outstanding names to conclude the Civic 
roster of concerts for the year. 

These together with a Gilbert and 
Sullivan lecture recital by George Baker 
of D’Oyly Carte opera fame and Olive 
Groves, B.B.C. soprano (presented by 
Gussie Oscar) on Feb. 24, represent 
the major guest attractions for the 
season. 


Tyler. An innovation introduced this 
year is a small entrance fee. Hereto- 
fore, there has been no charge for ad- 
mission, 

Members of the Tyler Symphony 
board are: Fritz Fall, conductor; Joe 
Zeppa, president; Vess Taylor and John 
Warren, vice-presidents; Mrs. Talbot 
Williams, secretary. Mr. Fall is also 
director of the Schola Cantorum mixed 
civic chorus in Dallas, and director of 
the Civic Opera chorus in Dallas. 


BEAUMONT ENJOYS 
THRIVING SEASON 


Music Commission Will Present 
Four Events — Orchestras 
Will Be Heard 


BEAUMONT, TeEx., Feb. 5.—One of 
the most brilliant musical seasons in 
this community’s history is now under- 
way, with record-breaking advance 
sales for all concerts. The Beaumont 
Music Commission, sponsoring its sev- 
enth annual Artist Series, will present 
Nelson Eddy Feb. 25; Erica Morini 
March 20; and José Iturbi April 10. 
The Commission is also presenting 
Jeanette MacDonald on Feb. 14 as an 
added attraction, apart from the Artist 
Series. 

Mrs. Beeman Strong is president of 
the organization which started seven 
years ago by presenting three concerts 
for a dollar. Non-profit making, it op- 
erates entirely by volunteers and has 
annual expenses of less than $200. 

Two concerts by the Houston Sym- 
phony, Ernst Hoffmann conducting, 
opened the local music season on Jan. 
24. The St. Louis Symphony under 
Vladimir Gloschman will be presented 
on March 31 by Edna W. Saunders, im- 
presario of Houston. 





Grand opera among the higher-ups in 
music on the campus is in the throes 
of a process which threatens to burst 
into the open in the Spring with chorus, 
orchestra and trimmings under the di- 
rection of Bela Rozsa, professor of 
piano and composition, formerly of New 
York. ‘Pagliacci’ is the chosen opera for 
the May performance. 

Of special interest also is the orches- 
tration for band of the Beethoven Fifth 
Symphony by R. D. Perry, conductor, 
which was presented in concert on the 
regular third Sunday University Band 
program in Waco Hall on Jan. 19. 

Waco will be host this season to vari- 
ous clinics and contests, both state and 
regional. The Music Educator’s clinic 
for Texas, Oklahoma, and New Mexico, 
according to program chairman Lyle 
Skinner, Waco High Band director, and 
Dr. R. D. Perry of Baylor University 


Beaumont has a population of ap- 
proximately 60,000 but as the musical 
hub of southeast Texas and southwest 
Louisiana, draws its concert patronage 
from more than a score of communi- 
ties. MERITA MILLs 





Houston 


(Continued from page 303) , 
endar is the annual Symphony Ball, set 
for Feb. 14, which will be a social high- 
light of the year. The Houston Sym- 
phony will play a concert program for 
the earlier part of the evening, and for 
the special dances, to be followed by 
popular dance orchestras for the ball- 
room dancing late in the evening. The 
theme of the ball will be Pan-American, 
and many distinguished visitors, as well 
as representatives of twenty-one Latin 
American countries, will be expected. 

The Southern School of Fine Arts in 
January produced Bizet’s ‘Carmen’, 
with a fifty-three-piece orchestra from 
the Houston Symphony, sixty-three lo- 
cal singers, one “import”, Robert Top- 
ping, tenor, of the Chicago Civic Opera 
and fifty-one supers. Benefits bought 
ambulances for Britain. Homer Spring- 
field is producer-director, Joseph Hen- 
kel conducted the orchestra, and Doro- 
thea Springer directed the ballet. 

Guest artists for the Houston Sym- 
phony season have included, so far: 
Edward Bing, baritone, Drusilla Huff- 
master, pianist, Philip Williams, vio- 
linist, and Harold Bauer, pianist. Bar- 
bara Lull, violinist, will play Feb. 17, 
and Bidu Sayao, soprano, will sing 
March 24. 

Under the aegis of Mrs. Edna W. 
Saunders, many important musical 
events are listed for the season. On Jan. 
21, Sergei Rachmaninoff, pianist, was 
presented in a program at Scottish Rite 
Auditorium, and on Feb. 27, Vladimir 
Horowitz, pianist, will be heard. 


Symphonic Band, will bring 500 stu- 
dents and 750 school directors to Waco 
for a season of study. Sessions will be 
held in Waco Hall, Baylor University, 
on Feb. 10-13, with Noble Cain for the 
chorus of 200. Forest Bustell for the 
bands and Ralph Rust to head the or- 
chestras. 

The Texas State Contests April 9, 
10, 11 will bring about forty-one or- 
ganizations and 2,400 contestants to the 
city, while, culminating these events on 
May 9, 10, 11, 8,000 to 10,000 young 
musicians from public schools in Dis- 
trict Six division of the National Music 
Educators contests will roll into Waco 
in busses to assemble on Baylor Univ- 
ersity campus. Their colorful contests 
and marching maneuvers always pre- 
sent a blaze of color, good for the eye 
and wonderful for the spirit, with much 
promise for the ears, as well. 


The popularity of the Greeks, and the 
immense réclame achieved by Dimitri 
Mitropoulos in his recent conducting of 
the New York Philharmonic, have com- 
bined to make the Feb. 11 appearance 
of the Minneapolis Symphony under his 
distinguished baton, an event eagerly 
anticipated. This will be the first time 
for Mitropoulos in Houston, but the 
Minneapolis Symphony has played here 
on seven previous occasions, under Mrs. 
Saunders’s management. 

The St. Louis Symphony, scheduled 
for April 1 at Music Hall, is always a 
local favorite, having appeared from 
time to time during the last twenty-five 
years, and for the past five consecutive 
seasons. 

Mrs. Saunders heads the local Civic 
Community Concert series which has 
this season presented Yehudi Menuhin 
and Argentinita. The other attractions 
on this course are the Minneapolis 
Symphony and Horowitz. She will also 
present the Ballet Russe on Feb. 21 and 
22, and the San Carlo Opera on Feb. 
23 and 24. 

Planned, but undated, will be the In- 
terstate presentation of the musical 
revue, ‘Pins and Needles’, and ‘Hellza- 


poppin’. 





Loring to Tour Under Neill Management 

Eugene Loring American  choreo- 
grapher and dancer, has signed an 
exclusive management contract with 
William Neill, Inc., for a concert tour. 
He is currently appearing with the 
Ballet Theatre, which opened its New 
York season on Feb. 4 after a success- 
ful run in Chicago. This season the 
company is presenting three of Mr. 
Loring’s ballets, in which he dances the 
leading role. They are “The Great 
American Goof’, ‘Billy The Kid’, and a 
new ballet, “The Man from Midian’. 
Mr. Loring will make a limited number 
of concert dates this Spring and is con- 
templating a coast to coast tour next 
season. 









"Woodminster", Oakland's New Amphitheater 


Oakland 


Oakland Dedicates Its New 
Open Air Theatre— 
Forum Artist Series 
Events Are Listed—Oak- 
land Symphony Associa- 
tion Will Present Native 
Works and Soloists in 


Summer Season 


By ADELYN FLEMING 
OAKLAND, CALIF., Feb. 4. 


ITH the dedication of a new 

W\ open air theatre in Oakland’s 
hill area, a diamond jubilee for 

the city of Berkeley to be celebrated in 
Greek Theatre, and the usual Summer 


concerts at Mills College and California 
University, there is little, if any, break 


; San Diego 


soenenenonernneneeenienennint 


Amphion Club Lists Con- 
certs in Annual Series— 
New Calendar of Music, 
Dance and Drama Pres- 
entations Offered by Elli- 
son—Chamber Music So- 
ciety Plans Performances 


TEE 





By Emticy Rose Scott 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF., Feb. 5. 


AN Diego is responding to the fine 
musical opportunities of the season. 
The Amphion Club, which has brought 
excellent artist courses to San Diego 
during the past forty-seven seasons, 
had to announce standing room only for 
Lily Pons, opening the new series on 
Oct. 31. Other artists to be presented 
by Amphion this season are Nathan Mil- 
stein, Vronsky and Babin, Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, Alexander Brailowsky and John 
Charles Thomas. Officers of the Am- 
phion Club are Gertrude Gilbert, presi- 
dent; Mrs. L. L. Rowan, vice-president, 
and B. A. Buker, secretary-treasurer. 
A new series of music, dance, and 
drama events, has been successfully 
launched this season by Clifford Ellison. 
The Ellison Series, presented in Russ 
Auditorium, offers Jaroff’s Don Cos- 
sacks, Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, and 
Nino Martini in the after-holiday sea- 
son. The opening events of this series, 
Cornelia Otis Skinner, and Argentinita 
(Continued on page 308) 
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Luther B. Marchant, Annie Brown, Man- Orley See, Conduc- 


between closing Winter concerts and 
the Spring-Summer series hereabouts. 

Well over the half way mark for the 
Artist Series, the Oakland Forum, chief 
managerial agency for Oakland, an- 
nounces recitals by Marian Anderson 
on Feb. 14, and Helen Traubel on April 
22. In its City Club Theatre series 
Laura Boulton, musicologist, will give a 
lecture-recital on Mexican Indian mu- 
sic and dance, Feb. 27, and Jacques Car- 
tier will appear on April 8. Annie Flor- 
ence Brown, managing director is at 
present making plans for the Summer 
and Winter series, which always in- 
clude visiting and local artists. 

E. W. Ehmann, president of the Oak- 
land Symphony Association and Founda- 
tion, announces closing concerts in the 
subscription series for March 11 and 
May 13, with outstanding soloists to be 
announced, and under the baton of Or- 
ley See, regular conductor. For this 
seventh season, the usual custom pre- 
vails of presenting at least one Ameri- 


Music Festival in Santa Bar- 
bara Bowl Will Include 
Varied Attractions—Tri- 
County Chorus and Mack 
Ballet Will Participate— 
August Fiesta Week Plans 
Are Outlined 


SantaBarbara 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF., Feb. 5. 


HIS Summer and Winter resort has 

an active community art apprecia- 
tion which blossoms into a music festi- 
val in the Santa Barbara Bowl on the 
Riviera, a beautiful little canyon thea- 
ter and supports a series of artists’ con- 
certs at the Fox Arlington and Lobero 
theaters in the Winter. The Southern 
California Music Project and the friends 
of music in Santa Barbara co-sponsor 
the small City WPA Orchestra with the 
help of municipal funds. John Britz is 
supervisor. 

Three events are planned for the com- 
ing Bowl festival and the Tri-County 
Chorus conducted by Philip Abbas will 
be featured with the Isabel Mack Ballet 
of Santa Barbara in a concert presen- 
tation of ‘Faust’. 


Plan Fiesta Week Pageant 
During the annual August Fiesta 
Week in this city, a pageant-play will 
be given with music, built around the 
life and activities of José Lobero who 

(Continued on page 308) 


Dean of Music at aging Director 
Mills College 


of tor of the Oakland 
the Oakland Forum Symphony 


can composition and an American solo- 
ist at each concert and this policy will 
be carried over into the Summer con- 
certs under Mr. See who conducts the 
‘Philharmonic’ of about sixty players. 
A complimentary concert to the Asso- 
ciation is being planned for late Spring, 
with the assistance of a ballet. 

The Pacific Philharmonic Choral So- 
ciety, David Unruh, director, and Caro- 
line Unruh accompanist, will present 
Hadel’s ‘Judas Maccabaeus’ on May 6, 
with a chorus of 160, four soloists, chil- 
drens chorus and brass quartet. Out of 
town repeat performances are now book- 
ing and the Society is already planning 
the annual presentation of ‘Messiah’ for 
next Winter. Mr. Unruh is also director 
of ‘California Nightingales’ women’s 
choral, and the Apollo Glee club, men’s 
voices. These will present Spring con- 
certs in Ebell Hall, and a joint concert 
during the Easter season. 

The Orpheus Male chorus of eighty- 

(Continued on page 332) 
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inent Role in Community 
Music Life—Civic Con- 
cert Series Lists Com- 
ing Presentations — Long 
Beach Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in Process of De- 
velopment 


LONG BEACH, CALIF., Feb. 5. 
HIS California sea-city is definitely 
interested in music, in concerts and 
especially in teaching. It has the most 
unusual co-operative piano teachers 
group in the State. Something near 
to $100,000 is raised by a tax-levy for 
the Municipal Band conducted by Dr. 
Herbert L. Clarke which plays every 
day on the Strand, when the weather 
permits, or in the Municipal Auditori- 
um, when it doesn’t. This is the only 
western municipality except for San 
Francisco, which puts music in its 
budget. 

Alice S. Durham manages the Civic 
Concert Series as she has for four suc- 
cessful years. Some of the more popu- 
lar concerts are given in the large 
Municipal Auditorium and others in 
the Polytechnic High School Auditori- 
um. Fred A. Knight is honorary chair- 
man of the board, Mrs. Mary Ellen 
Good, active chairman; Edith M. Hitch- 
kock, secretary; and Mrs. Francis B. 
Settle, treasurer. 

(Continued on page 308) 











Elmer Wilson, Manager of the Pasadena 
Civic Auditorium Events 


Pasadena 


Chamber Music Events in 
Brown School and Civic 
Auditorium List Draw 
Many Music Lovers — 
Civic Orchestra Plans 
Free Concerts Under 
Lert with Soloists 


OU i 


enna 
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PASADENA, CAL., Feb. §&. 

M USIC patrons of this city where 
many music and art lovers of the 
Eastern states gather during the winter, 
are increasingly interested in young 
talent. The chamber music concerts Sun- 
day evenings in the Gilmore Brown 
school of the theater, the Pasadena 
Playhouse, and a series of artists’ con- 
certs in the Civic Auditorium are closely 
seconded in interest and attendance 
given by the semi-professional Civic 
Orchestra programs under Richard Lert, 
the Pasadena 
Music Festival in 
the Spring which 
includes an oratorio 
by Handel under 
the same director, 
the community 
choral and _ small 
string group which 
specializes in Bach, 


also led by Mr. 
Lert, and the 
Chamber Opera 


Associates, who 
produced Mozart’s 
‘The Marriage of 
Figaro’ in the 
Playhouse last 
month. The latter 
have scheduled a 
repeat performance in April, directed 
by Mr. Lert with stage direction by 
George Fleming Houston. 

Alice Coleman Batchelder, who has 
for thirty-five years fostered chamber 
music in this city, is chairman of the 
Coleman concerts committee. Leon Et- 
tinger manages the Chamber Music As- 
sociation and the Chamber Opera As- 
sociates. Remaining concerts are: Feb. 
16, the Gordon String Quartet with 
Esther Jonsson, pianist and an addi- 
tional two oboes and two horn-players 
for a Haydn concerto on this program. 
The Belgian Piano Quartet plays here 
on March 2. 

The Civic Orchestra has resolved its 
troubles with the musicians’ union and 
plans for more free-to-the-public con- 

(Continued on page 308) 





Richard Lert, Con- 
ductor of the Pasa- 
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Santa Fe 


By AvFrReD MorANG 
SANTA FE, N. M., Feb. 5. 
ANTA FE is a city where three cul- 
tures: Spanish, Indian, and Anglo- 
Saxon mingle on the ancient streets; 
where on Summer nights a band plays 
in the Plaza; where occasionally the 
echo of Indian drums joins the strains 
of the Raspa and the Varsoviana. But 
the Spanish and Anglo-Saxon music 
hold the center of the stage, and are 
constantly developing along with the 
world-famous painting and literature of 
this crossroads of culture in the South- 
west. 

The Sunday concerts are held in 
Saint Francis Auditorium, in the State 
Art Museum. The music presented is 
supplied by both local and outside talent, 
and it ranges from the native Spanish- 
American music to compositions of the 
classic and modern masters. The stand- 
ard is usually high. Such singers as 
Nora Chavez offer well-rounded per- 
formances worthy of far larger musical 
centers. 

The Community Concert Series has 
been well attended. So far the Don Cos- 
sack Chorus and Eugene List have been 
heard. Later in the season the Gordon 
String Quartet and Carola Goya, dancer, 
will appear. 

The Sinfonietta founded by Alix Ma- 
ruchess, exponent of the viola d’amore, 
is doing excellent work and bids fair to 
achieve a good deal of artistic success. 

Probably the outstanding local mu- 
sical features are the radio broadcasts 
by Maurice M. Lichtmann over KVSF 
from the Arsuna School. Dean of this 
non-profit-making organization, and one 
of America’s outstanding pianists, Licht- 
mann’s performances are hardly to be 
confused with the usual small station 
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Musicians Club, Orpheus Group 
and Piano and State Music 


Teachers Plan Full Season— 
Concert and Lecture Courses = 
Scheduled : 


FHunennennnens connnnanna nonunvonavenccnuanen coneenneaiety 


By Mary Mivprep WILLIAMS 
PHOENIX, ARIZ., Feb. 5. 


snortek> by a determination to be 
an artistic center, Phoenix is forging 
ambitiously ahead. A leading cultural 
asset is the Musicians Club, Mrs. R. D. 
Richards, president; its choral section 
is lead by Euticus Ren. An annual event 
is the MacDowell Tea under the chair- 
manship of Aleida V. Prescott, past 
state president and member of the fed- 
eration board. The Orpheus Club, led 
by Davis Murdock, gives two concerts 
a year. The Piano Teachers Associa- 
tion presents programs of a high order 
given by the members. The State Music 
Teachers Association organized in 1928 
has a state wide membership. The an- 
nual convention held in Phoenix, Feb. 
2-6, was to have Bernard Wagness as 


guest. 
Mrs. Arche E. Linde offers two 
courses, one of which includes four 


speakers. Yet to come are Eve Curie, 
Mar. 4; Sidney Montague, Mar. 28; 
Boake Carter, Apr. 15. On Mrs. Linde’s 
artists series are: the Ballet Russe, 


Feb. 17; Flagstad, Mar. 10; and Jacques 
Cartier, Mar. 28. The Community Series 
will bring Nelson Eddy on Feb. 14; 
Dalies Frantz on Feb. 26; and Albert 
Spalding on April 14. 
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The Arsuna School of Fine Arts 


Spanish, Indian and Anglo-Saxon 
Music in Sunday Concerts— 
Local Community Forces 
Active 
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programs. He has played eight broad- 
casts to date. 

Seldom mentioned by reviewers are 
the native orchestras in the night spots. 
Genuine manifestations of native mu- 
sical culture, they compare favorably 
with the orchestras of Old Mexico. 

All in all, Santa Fe is well on the 
road to take its place with other mu- 
sical centers. Its tradition is a blend 
of old Spain, Mexico, and the United 
States. Thus it is typically in accord 
with the spirit of Democracy upon which 
our constantly growing American mu- 
sic is founded. In a world torn by strife 
it is heartening to see the arts progress- 
ing and expressing a widening cultural 
conception of our collective life. 
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D. Wil- 

President of 

the State Federation 
of Music Clubs 


L. Douglas Russell, Mrs. John 
State Chairman of liams, 
National Music 


Week 


Four members of Tempe Teachers 
College will present a joint recital in 
the ballroom of the Biltmore Hotel on 
Feb. 9. Those participating will be 
Arnold Bullock, pianist; Bess Barkley, 
contralto; Genevieve Hargiss, ’cellist; 
and Harry B. Harelson, accompanist. 

The Phoenix Symphony, Romeo Tata 
director, will present a concert on Feb. 
12 at Tempe College. The Spring Con- 
vention of the Arizona Federation of 
Music Clubs, Mrs. John D. Williams 
of Ajo, president, will be held in Phoe- 
nix from April 12 to 15. A unit of the 
state Federation which has grown to 
importance is the Arizona Society of 
Composers, Harry B. Harelson, presi- 
dent. Music Week, with L. Douglas 
Russell of Phoenix, State Chairman, 
will be celebrated by schools, music 
clubs, churches, and civic organizations. 
The Radio Music Lessons presented by 
Hartley D. Snyder of the University of 
Arizona are becoming a vital part in 
our musical development. The Univer- 
sity provides the lessons; the Arizona 
Broadcasting Company makes possible 
state coverage; the Arizona Educational 
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Joshua M. Missall, 
Director of the New 
Symphonietta 


By Harriet Monk 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Feb, 5. 
LBUQUERQUE’S newest concert 
group, the symphonietta, made its 
first public appearance the past winter 
and is scheduled to present two more 
programs this Spring. The forty-five 
musicians began as hobbyists who loved 
their art to the point of paying all ex- 
penses of a concert from their own 
purses, inviting the public free to hear 
a program of classics. Tailor, news- 
paperman, forest service director, rail- 
road engineer and bone specialist, to 
mention some of the professions repre- 
sented, work intensely under the direc- 

tion of Joshua M. Missal, conductor. 
Mr. Missal, originally from Hartford, 
Conn., and Rochester, N. Y., came to 
Albuquerque to head the violin and 


Arthur Olaf Ander- 

sen, of the Faculty 

of the University of 
Arizona 





Roland Pease, Mem- 
ber of the Faculty 


of the University 


Association and the State Parent- 
Teacher’s Association publishes direc- 
tions and outlines in the magazine ‘Ari- 
zona Teacher-Parent’ and the Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs through rural chair- 
men makes direct contact with the 
schools. 


TUCSON OUTLINES 
ITS MUSIC CALENDAR 


Series of College of Fine Arts 
of University of Arizona 
Forms Nucleus 


Tucson, Feb. 5.—The College of 
Fine Arts of the University of Arizona 
offers a course of eleven attractions. 
Yet to appear are: Nelson Eddy, Feb. 
11; Gordon String Quartet, Feb. 13; 
Yehudi Menuhin March 10; and Jan 
Peerce, Apr. 7. The usual Festival of 
Music opens March 26 with a concert 

















Mexico 


Symphonietta, Newest Ensemble 
of City Anticipates Full Year 
—Danfelser School of Music 
Lists Concert Events—Com- 
munity Concert Association 
Brings Artists 


Albuquerque 


theory department in the city’s newest 
school of music, the Danfelser School 
of music. 

Mrs. Byrdis Danfelser, director of 
the Danfelser School, came to Albu- 
querque on her marriage to Lee Dan- 
felser, businessman, from Baylor Uni- 
versity in Texas where she had been 
head of the piano department. She 
seeks to have her school accredited by 
the National Association of Music 
Schools. 

Programs for the rest of the season 
include The Two Piano Concerto in C 
by Bach, a Mozart horn concerto, a 
Mozart clarinet concerto, the ‘Giant 
Fugue” by Bach-Sevitzky, with some 
modern compositions and one by a local 
musician, Arthur Loy, entitled ‘Scherzo’. 

The Albuquerque Civic Symphony of 
eighty musicians, many of them enrolled 

(Continued on page 335) 
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Hartley Snyder, 
Member of the Fac- 
ulty of the University 


George C. Wilson, 


Conductor of the 
Tucson Symphony 


by the University Band under direction 
of George C. Wilson. Bach’s ‘Passion 
according to St. John’ will be given by 
the Phoenix Oratorio Society, Milton 
Rasbury, director, with local artists and 
soloists. The Glee Club of Teachers 
College, Flagstaff, will be heard. Julia 
Rebeil, of the University Faculty, will 
give a piano recital. 

The work of the Tucson Symphony, 
Geo. C. Wilson, director, adds to the 
artistic life of the city. Three local 
concerts have been planned. The Satur- 
day Morning Musical Club, founded in 
1906, with Mrs, Harry Berger as presi- 
dent for thirty-four years, presents an 
interesting array of artists. Bookings 
include Ruggiero Ricci, Feb. 11: the 
Monte Carlo Ballet Russe, Feb. 18, and 
Flagstad, March 9. The University of 
Arizona located at Tucson, and the 
Teachers Colleges at Tempe and. Flag- 
staff all have music departmems. The 
musical calender of 1940-1941 chroni- 
cles an increase in major attractions and 
na abatement of local group interest. 

Mary MIvprep WILLIAMS 
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Reading 


By Ron G. SERCOMBE 

READING, PA., Feb. 5. 

\ USIC lovers of Reading and Berks 

4¥ County again are eagerly looking 

forward to another season punctuated 

with choice melody and underscored by 
the appearance of guest personalities. 

The season already has got under way 
to a good start, with concerts by the 
Wyomissing Oratorio Society, directed 
by Louis Kains, the appearance here of 
the Reading Symphony with Rosalyn 
Tureck as guest artist, and the presen- 
tation of Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater’ by 
the Choral Art Society of Reading. 

Next on Reading’s musical program 
for 1941 was the annual “midwestern 
concert” of the Reading Choral Society, 
conducted by Dr. Harry A. Sykes, on 
the evening of Jan. 22. This concert 
was given in the auditorium of North- 
west Junior High School and members 
of the society also sang “The Cross ot 
Fire’, by Max Bruch, and ‘Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast’, by S. Coleridge-Tay- 
lor. An orchestra of forty pieces ac- 
companied each work. 

On Feb. 18, the fourth concert in the 
annual series sponsored by George 
Haage will be given at the Rajah Thea- 
ter. For this occasion, José Iturbi, 
pianist, has been engaged. 

On Feb. 23, the Reading Symphony, 
under the baton of André Polah, re- 
cently elected conductor, will give its 
third concert of the season. The or- 
chestra now has eighty members. Mischa 
Mischakoff, violinist, will be soloist. 

Youth Concert Scheduled 

The local symphony orchestra is now 
completing arrangements for its first 
Youth Concert of the season, which in 
all probability will be presented in the 
auditorium of Reading High School. 
The date, however, has not been made 
definite but will no doubt be sometime 
in February. 

The month of March brings three 
more concerts by musical organizations 
(Continued on page 328) 
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Annual Bach Festival Found- 
ed Through Bucknell 
University—Junior Col- 
lege Stimulates Musical 
Life of Community—'St. 
Matthew’ Passion Will Be 
Performed 


Wilkes- 
Barre 


By EMMANUEL WINTERS 


WILKES-BARRE, PA., Feb. 5. 
ILKES-BARRE faces the greatest 
efflorescence of musical activity in 

its long history as the center of the an- 
tracite region. Four years ago emer- 
gency financial brakes were applied to 
the musical arts vehicle. Then, through 
the cultural application of Bucknell Uni- 
versity Junior College, an annual Bach 
Festival was inaugurated. Due to its 
instant success a new musical vitality 
and enthusiasm have streamed through 
the community, with such effort that all 
the musical forms are flourishing. 

The Bach Festival will again take 
place this year from March 27 to March 
30 in a cavalcadic exposition of Bach, 
his contemporaries and _ predecessors. 
Planned on a more elaborate scale, the 
first presentation on March 27 will 
dramatically stage the life of the Leipzig 
master, using the music, costumes and 
stage settings of his period. The actual 
exposition of Bach’s life story will be 
given by Paul Gies, director of the 
testival. The March 28 program will 
include some of Bach’s outstanding 
Motets and Cantatas. Bach’s organ mu- 
is will be played by Ernest White of 
New York on March 29. 

‘St. Matthew’ Passion to Be Given 

The final presentation will be the tra- 
ditional ‘Passion According to St. Mat- 
thew’ on Sunday March 30. This will 
receive its usual coast-to-coast broad- 
cast through the efforts of Jones Evans, 
radio executive. The festival’s partici- 
pants include the Wyoming Valley Bach 
Chorus; Temple Chorus of Scranton, 
directed by Gounod Evans; The St. 
Stephen’s Boys Choir, directed by Dr. 
J. Fowler Richardson; guest soloists; 
and the augmented Wilkes-Barre-Scran- 
ton Sinfonietta. 

Instrumentally, the festival will in- 
clude a contemporary Bach organ, a 
continuo, modern pipe organ, harpsi- 
chord and a full complement of antique 
instruments. The Bach organ was dis- 
covered by the festival conductor, Mr. 
Gies, in a barn near Lancaster, Pa. Mr. 
Gies is responsible for every phase of 
the festival. A meticulous stylist, his is 
the inspiration which has precipitated 
Wilkes-Barre’s musical potentialities 
into vital activity. 

Evidencing the Bach enthusiasm now 
existing in northeastern Pennsylvania is 
the annual Bach essay contest, in March, 
sponsored by the various High Schools; 
and the eagerness among people of all 
walks to enter the festival’s perfor- 
mance. Due to the jammed audiences 
(Continued on page 328) 
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Three New Musical Units Contribute 
to Music Activity—Catholic Polish | 
Chorus, West Side Male Chorus and | 


the Elm Park Junior Choir Appear 


—Works by Local Composers Played 


Scranton 


By Dr. D. E. JoNEs 


SCRANTON, PA., Feb. &. 

CRANTON has enjoyed a rich mu- 
sical year and enters 1941 with still 
greater prospects. Three new musical 
units were organized, each of them seem- 
ingly destined to figure prominently in 
our musical scheme. They are The 
Catholic Polish Chorus, a magnificent 
body of voices under the leadership of 
Bernard Appleton; the West Side Male 
Chorus, William R. Hughes, and the 





Mrs. Russell D. Mor- 


Mrs. Cadwalader 


Evans, President of gan, Artistic Director 

the Scranton Com- of the Music Depart- 

munity Concerts As- ment of the Century 
sociation Club 

Elm Park Junior Choir directed by 

Helen Newitt Evans and Harold 5S. 


Briggs. A new crop of composers has 
also appeared, some of whose works 
have been played by local orchestras. 
These are Howard Anthony, Franklyn 
W. Thomas, Jack Duro who has been 
given a professorship at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, the brothers Arthur and Wil- 
liam Leaver, Charles Rosenthal, Harold 
E. Breed and Newton B. Howells. 

The organizing of an Amateur Sym- 
phony Guild by the Bureau of Recrea- 
tion with Ferdinand Liva concertmaster 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra as di- 
rector was another distinct mark of 
progress. 

Meanwhile, the older established so- 
cieties not only maintained their status 
quo but added to their former experi- 
ences by more and better concert giv- 
ing. Community Concerts Association, 
Mrs. Cadwalader Evans, president, 
brought Piatigorsky, Josef Hofmann, 
Dorothy Maynor and Iturbi with the 
Rochester orchestra. Virovai and Vron- 
sky and Babin are booked for the Spring 
concerts. 

Success crowned the Philharmonic 
Orchestra under George. Sebastian’s 
able leadership and the admirable busi- 
ness management of Marjorie Schadt 
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Seragg and her committee. Soloists who 
have appeared with this organization 
were Erno Balogh and Jan Peerce. 
Jean Tennyson, Suzanne Sten, Arthur 
Carron and Norman Cordon appeared 
in a memorable performance of Verdi's 
‘Requiem’ in which the orchestra and 
the Temple Chorus, prepared by Gounod 
Evans, participated. Eleanor Steber, 
(Continued on page 328) 
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Altoona Civic Symphony 
Presents Guest Artists in © 
Concerts Led by Russell 
Gerhart — Orchestra In- 
cludes Men and Women 
from Many Walks of Life 
and Enriches Music Life 
of City—Full Symphonic 
Proportions Attained in 
Twelve Years 


By CuHaries F. Rorurock 
ALTOONA, PA., Feb. 5. 


HE Altoona Civic Symphony, Rus- 

sell Gerhart, conductor, which has 
grown from a modest string ensemble to 
a symphony of full proportions in twelve 
years, has presented two concerts, with 
guests artists, and has arranged two 
more before the season ends. On Feb. 
6 Eloise Bieber, harpist, will appear, 
while on March 27 Jorge Bolet, pianist, 
will be the guest artist. Capacity audi- 
ences heard Karen Olson, soprano, on 
Oct. 17 and Mr. Peerce, who paid high 
tribute to the orchestra, on Dec. 5, at- 
testing to the orchestra’s increasing pop- 
ularity and its acceptance as an out- 
standing organization. 

The orchestra is unique, in that its 
personnel comprises musicians in all 
walks of life—shop workers, business 
men and women, professional people and 
others—who, under the baton of Mr. 
Gerhart, have attained a high degree of 
perfection that has elicited praise from 
the guests who have appeared on the 
programs. Mr. Gerhart does not con- 
fine his artistic interpretations and tal- 
ents to Altoona alone, but conducts the 
Hagerstown, Md., Symphony and only 
recently organized and presented the 
Bedford County Symphony in its first 
concert of the season. The Bedford 
group is composed of citizens of the 
county who are interested in playing 
(Continued on page 328) 
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Pasadena 
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certs with young local artists as solo- 
ists under the direction of Richard Lert. 
The Bach Society has two programs 
scheduled for Spring. They are usually 
given in one of the halls at California 
Institute of Technology or the ball-room 
of the Hotel Vista del Arroyo. 

The Henry E. Huntington Library 
and Art Gallery is exhibiting a rare 
copy of the Providence Patriot, issue of 
Dec. 10, 1814, which reprints the Star 
Spangled Banner and gives an account 
of the circumstances surrounding its 
composition. Later the Library staff 
will assemble an exhibition of rare 
music and books for the meeting of the 
National Federation. 

The Civic Auditorium events man- 
aged by Elmer Wilson include an ap- 
pearance of the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic with Heifetz as soloist, and John 
Barbirolli, conducting. Horowitz is to 
play Feb. 20, Dorothy Maynor sings, 
March 20, Vronsky and Babin, duo- 
pianists, play April 4 and the series ends 
April 23, with Helen Jepson and James 
Melton in a joint song recital. 

Public School music is particularly 
important in Pasadena with choruses 
and orchestras active in the community 
life under the direction of John Henry 
Lyons, Mrs. Amy Grau Miller and 
other prominent school music educators. 
They are also active in the Pasadena 
Music Festival Association, Andrew 
Neff, president. 

IsABEL Morse JONES 
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and Her Spanish Dancers, attracted 
large houses. Kirsten Flagstad will be 
brought to Russ Auditorium by Mr. 
Ellison on March 15. Nelson Eddy was 
presented in the Orpheum Theatre by 
B. A. Buker on Feb. 4. 

As usual, the Philharmonic Orchestra 
of Southern California is being pre- 
sented in four concerts by the San Diego 
Women’s Philharmonic Committee, Mrs. 
Frank Von Tesmar, chairman. Bruno 
Walter conducted an exceptionally fine 
concert on Dec. 3. John Barbirolli and 
Igor Stravinsky will conduct the next 
two concerts. The fourth conductor is 
still to be announced. 

The San Diego Symphony will again 
present a series of Summer concerts in 
Ford Bowl under the direction of Dr. 
Nikolai Sokoloff, who also conducted 
last Summer’s unusually successful se- 
ries. 

Polyphonia, an excellent A Cappella 
Choir of sixty-five mixed voices, will 
give its annual concert in May under 
the direction of Dr. Earl Rosenberg. 
The women of the San Diego Choral 
Club, also directed by Dr. Rosenberg, 
will give two concerts this season. Solo- 
ists in the first concert, Feb. 11, will be 
Alta Grimes, ‘cellist, and Nelda Smith, 
violinist. 


Chamber Group to Open Series 


The San Diego Chamber Music So- 
ciety will open a series of three con- 
certs with a program of trios to be 
played by Russell Keeney, violinist; Mi- 
chel Penha, ’cellist, and Lyell Barbour, 
pianist. The second event will be a 
sonata recital by Messrs. Keeney and 
Barbour. A trio concert by the same 


artists and Edythe Reilly Rowe, ’cellist, 
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Metropolitan Photo Service 


A BALLET ON ITS FIRST AMERICAN TOUR 
The Littlefield Ballet at Pennsylvania Station, En Route from Baltimore, Md., to 
Utica, N. Y., on Its First American Tour, Which Opened in Baltimore on Jan. II, 
and Which Will Be of Eight Weeks’ Duration. In Front, Holding Scores under 


His Arm, Is Henri Elkan, Musical Director of the Company. 


Directly Behind Him 


Ils Catherine Littlefield, Director and Choreographer, and Directly Behind Her, 
Is Dorothie Littlefield, Ballet Mistress 


will complete this series in the Spring. 

In an outburst of gratitude for the 
new music building about to be built 
by San Diego State College, the active 
and able music department of the college 
is devoting its energies this spring to a 
pageant which will dedicate the college’s 
new Greek Bowl in May. This pageant, 
which is expected to become an annual 
event, will be built around Irving Out- 
cault’s play, “‘Admetus.’ Incidental mu- 
sic for the play, composed by S. Camillo 
Engel, is being orchestrated by Julius 
Leib, director of the college orchestra. 
Choruses and soloists for this event are 
being trained by Deborah Smith, Chris- 
tine Springston and Deane Smith, of the 
music faculty. Because of the demands 
of this pageant, the college will omit its 
annual operetta this year. 

However, annual concerts will be 
given this season by the choral groups 
of San Diego State College: Treble 
Clef Club, Deborah Smith, director; 
Men’s Glee Club, directed by Christine 
Springston, and A Cappella Choir, 
Deane Smith, director. 

Nino Marcelli, director of music in 
San Diego city schools, will direct his 
famous San Diego High School Or- 
chestra in two concerts this season. In 
the late Spring he will also direct the 
combined orchestras and bands of the 
schools in concerts to be given in Ford 
Bowl. 


Long Beach 


(Continued from page 305) 

Paul Robeson opened the season Nov. 
15 and the San Francisco Ballet fol- 
lowed, Nov. 23. Ann Jamison, soprano, 
will sing in Long Beach, Feb. 14. 

Gregor Piatigorsky will play in the 
Auditorium, Mar. 3 and Artur Ru- 
binstein closes the artists’ series, April 
7. Musicians and music lovers collab- 
orate in giving concerts here and many 
in the group backing the Long Beach 
Civic Concert Series are helping with 
the organization of the Long Beach 
Philharmonic Orchestra of 100 directed 
by Robert Resta. 

Mr. Resta has been growing in pres- 
tige while assisting a struggling or- 
chestra at Wilmington, nearby. The 
new orchestra made its initial appear- 





ance in the Long Beach Concert Hall, 
Dec. 13, with Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man as soloist playing his ‘Dancers in 
the Dark’. Rollo Alford, baritone, sang 
a group of Cadman’s songs. Dr. T. A. 
Strong is chairman of the orchestra 
board. Two more programs are sched- 
uled. 

The Recreation Commission spon- 
sored a performance of Handel’s ‘Mes- 
siah’ conducted by Rolla Alford, Dec. 
15 and The Woman’s Symphony, con- 
ducted for fifteen years by Eva Ander- 
son, gave a Program in January with 
Calmon Luboviski. 

The choral programs of this city are 
innumerable. Many churches foster 
singing groups. The St. Luke Choris- 
ters, a boy choir with ability to double 
in strings when necessary, is an ex- 
cellent example. They are trained by 
William Ripley Dorr, a disciple of 
Father Finn’s in Chicago. This choir 
has done notable work for motion pic- 
tures and several of the boys have 
graduated into professional music life, 
with credit to their director. 

There are also the Polyphonic Sing- 
ers who gave a concert in Veteran’s 
Hall in December and the Women’s 
Chorus directed by Kenneth Stead 
which sings three-part choral works 
with success. 

ISABEL Morse JONES 





SantaBarbara 


(Continued from page 305) 


built the original theater and was the 
first impresario of the old Spanish town. 
He left mementoes of the Pyke Opera 
Company, ‘The Two Orphans’, Fanny 
Davenport, ‘Mme. Genevra Johnston 
Bishop’s European Troupe’ and Emile 
Sauret. 


Present Subsidized Concerts 

The music branch of the present Lo- 
bero Foundation subsidized concerts by 
Nathan Milstein, Jan. 14, concerts by 
the Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
twice by Bruno Walter and once by 
John Barbirolli this season. It will pre- 
sent the singers, Steele and Clovis, 
March 25, Rachmaninoff Feb. 10 and 
the Belgian Piano String Quartet, 
March 11. These concerts have a deficit 





which is met by generous patrons. Mrs. 
Francis Price is chairman of the music 
committee. 

The Santa Barbara WPA Orchestra, 
John R. Britz, conductor, is proud of 
its concert-master, Anthony Van der 
Voort recently honored with the St. 
Louis Symphony jubilee prize, contested 
for by 281 composers, with his ‘Sinfon- 
ietta’ and who conducted his ‘Sketches 
from Fairyland’ with this orchestra at 
its initial concert of the year. An aver- 
age of twenty outside musicians re- 
hearse with the twenty-five professionals 
every week, just for the opportunity. 

Symphony concerts are given first and 
third Wednesdays at the Recreation 
Center and monthly school concerts, 
called ‘Birthday Concerts’ as the con- 
ductor offers one or two works of com- 
posers whose birthdays occur that 
month. Roderick White, well known vio- 
linist who lives in Santa Barbara, takes 
an interest in the orchestra and the 
Mayor, Patrick J. Maher, is helping to 
establish a helpful Citizens Committee 
to sponsor larger activities in the future. 

IsABEL M. Jones 
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Concert Management 
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Lucy 
Monroe 


Brilliant American 
Soprano 
Opera ®Concert® Radio 


EDWINA EUSTIS 


American Mezzo-Soprano 


“One of the most richiy satisfying 
voices of our time.” 


BARRERE 
BRITT 
ONCERTIN 
“The Last Word in Chamber Music” 
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American Soprano 
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CoNcEeRT @ 


EUGENE LIST 


Young American Pianist 
“An imaginative musicianship that is 


refreshingly vouthful end eat the same 


time bewilderingly mature.” 
Steinway Piano 
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New Auditorium and Commons Building 
of the University of Wichita 


Wichita 


Emphasis Placed upon American 
Music in Spring Programs—To 
Dominate Pageant at Educa- 
tor’s Conference—High School 
Association Prepares Festival— 
University of Wichita Sym- 
phony and Band Plan Events 


By Jessie Lou GIVENS 


WICHITA, KANS., Feb. 5. 


MERICAN music will have new 
emphasis in the Spring programs 
of Wichita musical organizations. 

At the Spring concert of the Univers- 
ity of Wichita Symphony, the second 
half of the program will feature works 
of outstanding American composers, in- 
cluding Howard Hanson, George Chad- 
wick, Paul White, Morton Gould, and 
Wayne Barlow, Harry K. Lamont will 
direct this concert to be presented April 
21. 

American music will dominate the 
elaborate pageant, ‘Children of the 
Southwind’, which will be a feature ot 
the program of the Southwestern Music 
Educators Conference, April 16 to 19. 
Works of Thurlow Lieurance, dean of 
the fine arts department of the Uni- 


(Continued on page 316) 
Lindsborg 


Lindsborg and Bethany College 
Prepare for Sixtieth Annual 
‘Messiah’ Festival — ‘St. Mat- 
thew Passion’ Also to Be Sung 
—Band, Symphony, A Cappella 
Choir to Take Part—Recitals 
Planned 


win 


By Ernst F. PIHLBLAD 


LINDSBORG, KANS., Feb. 5. 
[_INDSBORG and Bethany College 
are getting ready for the Sixtieth 
Annual Messiah Festival, the pioneer 
music festival of the great Southwest. 
The first chorus numbered fifty voices, 
in 1882. For sixty years this society 
has sung the oratorio at least twice a 
year, usually during Holy Week. It 
has given Handel’s ‘Messiah’ 170 times. 
The chorus numbers 500 voices. Since 
its organization in 1881, more than 8,000 
persons have been admitted to the mem- 
bership. The chorus also includes in 
its regular festival program, Bach’s ‘St. 
Matthew Passion’, which has been given 
annually for the past fifteen years. 
Since 1915, Dr. Hagbard Brase has 
been the director of the chorus. The 


personnel of the orchestra is selected 
entirely from the student body and the 
citizenry of Lindsborg. The orchestra 
is under the direction of Joseph L. 
(Continued on page 316) 





kKobert Gottschalk 





Waldo B. Nielson, 
New Dean of the 
School of Music of 
Friends University at 
Wichita 


V. Wilson, 


Grace 

Supervisor of Music 

of the Wichita City 
Schools 


(Left) Thurlow Lieu- 
rance, Dean of the 
University of Wichita 
Music Department 





Dean D. A. Hirsch- 
ler, Conductor of 
the Choir of the 
College of Emporia 


Dr. Hagbard Brase, 
Conductor of the 
Oratorio Society of 
Lindsborg for Twen- 
ty-five Years 


Pittsburg 


Twenty-Seventh Annual Spring 
Music Festival to Be Climax of 
Musical Season — Civic Music 
Association and High School 
Music Department Codéperate 
on Program—Noted Soloists to 
Appear 


By Louis Stroup 
and 
MyYLes PEMBER 


PITTSBURG, KANS., Feb. § 

HE twenty-seventh annual Spring 

music festival, sponsored by the 
music department of the Kansas State 
Teachers College, again will be the cli- 
max of the musical season in Pittsburg 
and the tri-state district of Kansas, Mis- 
souri and Oklahoma which the College 
serves. 

Pittsburg, through its well-developed 
musical center at the college, has a year 
around program of special events, in- 
cluding the appearance of big-name 
artists from the musical world, but the 
entire series leads up to the festival, 
which this year will be held April 21 
to 27 in the College auditorium. The 
recently formed Civic Music Associa- 
tion and the city high school music de- 
partment are cooperating heartily this 
season to make the program one of the 
most outstanding of the series. Two big 
programs are to be featured during the 


(Continued on page 340) 
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Katherine Sentz, Su- 
pervisor of Music in 
Topeka Public 
Schools 


Donald M. Swarthout, 
Dean of the School 
of Fine Arts at the 
University of Kansas 





Richard Hall, 
President of the 
Topeka Symphony 
Society 


Mrs. 


Marjorie Jackson, 

Voice Instructor at 

Kansas State Teach- 
ers College 





Lawrence 


Annual Music Week Festival to 
Feature American Artist Pro- 
gram — Recitals, University 
Symphony Concert Forecast— 
Choir to Sing Brahms ‘Requi- 
em’— Young Musicians to Com- 
pete in Festival 


COU TUeeuaeanponaeraaaapoann nine 


By BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


LAWRENCE, KANS., Feb. 5, 

HEAVY schedule of interesting 

musical events crowd the calender 

of performers and music patrons, ac- 

cording to reports from Donald M. 

Swarthout, dean of the School of Fine 
Arts, University of Kansas. 

The University Concert Course, in its 
thirty-eighth season brings to the cam- 
pus: Luboshutz and Nemenoff; Argen- 
tinita and Group; Guiomar Novaes; 
Efrem Zimbalist; Lawrence Tibbett; 
and the Kansas City Philharmonic, 
Karl Krueger, conductor. For the an- 
nual Young American Artist Program, 
Virginia Haskins, soprano of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Co., and Thaddeus 
Kozuck, Polish-American pianist, will 
appear in Hoch Auditorium, where all 
major musical events are held. 

Annual Music Week Festival will 
feature the Young American Artist pro- 
gram; Mr. Tibbett’s recital; a concert 
by the University Symphony and the a 
Cappella Choir presenting the Brahms 
‘German Requiem’; a recital of ‘Olde 
Musicke’ on ancient instruments by 
Gladys Luloft, and Fine Arts Day with 
an All-University Convocation. 

The Midwestern Music Camp, in its 
fifth season expects, from present indi- 
cations, an enrollment of more than 300 
students this coming Summer. Under 


the direction of Russell L. Wiley and 
his assistant, David T. Lawson, there 
(Continued on page 316) 








The Municipal Auditorium at Topeka 


Topeka 


Kansas City Philharmonic to Pay 
Two Visits to City — Three 
Events Remain on Community 
Concert Series Schedule—Stu- 
dent Concert Programs Incor- 
porated with School Music 


evaneuaneravensneeenonen 


By Gat. LAWRENCE 
TOPEKA, KANS., Feb. 5. 
WO concert dates remain on To- 
peka’s fifth symphony schedule. On 
Feb. 25 and again on March 11 Karl 
Krueger will bring the Kansas City 
Philharmonic to play an evening concert 
in Topeka. The afternoon of Feb. 25 
they will give a concert for the high 
school-junior high groups. 

Other orchestra dates this year were: 
Nov. 12 when the orchestra gave an 
afternoon concert for grade school stu- 
dents and an evening concert for sym- 
phony subscribers and Jan. 31 when the 
Topeka Symphony Society presented the 
San Francisco Opera ballet with the 
orchestra. The Symphony Society com- 
pletes its fifth year with the feeling that 
it has established the symphony concerts 

(Continued on page 316) 


Emporia 


: New Civic Auditorium Contrib- 
utes to Musical Enjoyment of 
City, Housing Visits of Kansas 
City Philharmonic — Emporia 
College Plans Twenty-Seventh 
Annual Music Festival—Fine 
Arts Week to Bring Musical 
Events 


By UarpbA SHERRY 


EMPORIA, KANS., Feb. 5. 
“TAKING the lead in arranging for 
Emporia’s musical events for the 
year are: the Emporia Symphony as- 
sociation, headed by Dean D. 
Hirschler, which annually brings the 
Kansas City Philharmonic for two en- 
gagements here; and the city’s two 
schools, the College of Emporia, a lib- 
eral arts institution, and the Emporia 
State Teachers college, a_ training 
school for teachers. Both schools sched- 
ule nationally known guest artists for 
students and townspeople to hear. 
The biggest contribution of the city 
to its musical enjoyment is the new 
$600,000 Civil Auditorium seating 5,000 
people. Opened in May of 1940, the 
building will be used for the two con- 
certs of the Philharmonic March 13. 
The Kansas City organization will be 
playing for the fifth time in Emporia, 
offering an afternoon program for 
school children of the area and a sub- 
scription concert in the evening. 


(Continued on page 316) 
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The Memphis Skyline 


Memphis 
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Memphis Sym- 
phony, Bee- 
thoven Club 
and Angier 
Manage- 
ment Major : 
Factors in ~ 
City’s Musi- © 
cal Life — 
Open Aijir-= 
Theater to = 
Again Give © 
Operetta 


OUOEELUELUU CE OEOTOEUON A OpRSOU OTN SERENORY 








Burnet C. 


Tuthill, 
Conductor of the 
Memphis Symphony 


MEMPHIS, Feb. 5. 


HE major factors in the public 

musical life of Memphis are the 
Memphis Symphony, the Beethoven 
Club and manager Martha W. Angier. 
The first named is made up of all the 
available competent performers of the 
city, professional, amateur and student 
and is under the conductorship of Bur- 
net C. Tuthill. It gives a four concert 
series during the season, spacing its 
performances from November to May. 
It gave its second program on Jan. 21 
featuring Evelyn Swarthout, New York 
pianist, in the Gershwin concerto and 
completing the evening with the Franck 
Symphony and the overtures to ‘The 
Magic Flute’ and ‘Rienzi’. 

The third and fourth concerts will 
occur on March 12 and May 6, the 
former with a soloist yet to be engaged 
and the latter with the assistance of the 
Memphis Symphony Chorus, newly or- 
ganized this season primarily to per- 
form the ‘Ballad for Americans’ at the 
first concert, but so well received and 
enthusiastically supported as to be re- 
called. As usual at least one American 
composition will be included on each 
program and all soloists will be Amer- 
ican citizens. The personnel of the 
orchestra has this year been increased 
to seventy-five musicians and the chorus 
numbers about a hundred. Both organi- 
zations are sponsored by the Memphis 
Symphony Society, Dr. Louis Levy, 
president. 

The Beethoven Club under the leader- 
ship of its president, Mrs. Roscoe Clark, 
has two of its series of four presenta- 
tions to come. On Feb. 19 the two 
piano team of Bartlett and Robertson 
will appear and on March 21st the St. 
Louis Symphony will come for their 
sixth annual appearance, a return en- 
gagement made necessary by public 
demand after their brilliant performance 
of last year. The club is also active in 
presenting its members in informal re- 
citals in its club house and at the Hotel 
Peabody. 

Mrs. Angier never fails to add three 
or four events to the Memphis musical 
season. On Jan. 14 she _ presented 





Mrs. Roscoe Clark, 
President of the 
Beethoven Club 


Mrs. Martha Angier, 
Memphis Manager 


Jeanette MacDonald in a recital. Still 
to come are: on Feb. 18 the Littlefield 
Ballet; and on March 11 the ‘Romance 
of Old Mexico’ which combines music 
and drama. Mrs. Angier is also presi- 
dent of the local chapter of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists and as such 
brought Joseph Bonnet, the French or- 
ganist, on Feb. 1 to perform on the big 
organ in the Ellis Auditorium. 

The Memphis College of Music will 
present two of its faculty members in 
individual piano recitals. Those to per- 
form are Myron Myers and Lois Maier. 

As far as can be at present ascer- 
tained it is the plan of the Memphis 
Open Air Theatre to carry on its annual 
five week season of operettas during 
the Summer. Last Summer’s series 
was the most successful so far, both 
from a performance and a _ financial 
view point. Most of the principals and 
the entire chorus and corps de ballet 
are drawn from home resources with 
the addition of a few leads brought in 
from Broadway. The performances are 
given in the Overton Park Shell which 
has a capacity of over 4000 spectators. 

pe es 





Nashville 


- Community Concerts, Tennessee 
: Division of Metropolitan Opera ~ 
: Guild and _ Federation of = 

Music Clubs Plan Notable — 


Me 


of Schools List Programs 


“a 


By FLorRENCE WILSON 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 5. 


had a number of brilliant musi- 

cal events on its calendar for 

the season, is anticipating many more 
during the remainder of the season and 
through the early Spring and Summer. 
The Community Concerts Associa- 
tion of Nashville, which opened its 
1940-1941 program in November with 


NN ‘hed sant which has already 


Programs—Music Departments - 


ennessee 


the presentation of Grace Moore, native 
Tennessean, in concert, will close its 
present season on March 3 with the 
appearance of Maria Gambarelli, pre- 
miere danseuse with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and two supporting 
artists. The other attractions of the 
local Branch of the Community Con- 
certs Service for the season were Eu- 
gene List, Jan. 6, and the Minneapolis 
Symphony on Feb. 3. 


Metropolitan Opera to Be Heard 


The Tennessee Division of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Guild, of which Annie 
Mae Kennedy of Nashville is state 
chairman, is planning to sponsor a con- 
cert in the early Spring by a famous 
artist, and it is now expected that Lily 
Pons will be the artist, Miss Kennedy 
has announced. The Tennessee Branch 
of the Metropolitan Opera Guild is 
planning for one or more performances 
by the Metropolitan Opera during the 
1941-1942 season, Miss Kennedy fur- 
ther reported. 

Events on the Spring calendar, in 
which there is much interest not only 
in Nashville but throughout the state, 
are the Tennessee Federation of Music 
Clubs’ Junior Competitive Festivals of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs. 
The final festival will be held at his- 
toric Ward-Belmont School March 29 
with four notable musicians from other 
states serving as adjudicators. The 
latter include May Estel Forbes, Henry 
H. Bellamann, Loyal Phillips Shawe, 
and Etelka Evans. The events on the 
final festival will be open to the pub- 
lic. Mrs. J. W. Denis is chairman for 
the festival at Ward-Belmont. Eliza- 
beth Wall, state chairman for the com- 
petitive festivals. 

Music Departments of Nashville’s 
colleges and universities and _ city 
schools and also the music departments 
of the two leading women’s clubs of 
the city have planned some outstanding 
events for the next three or four 
months. 


Peabody Choir Will Appear 


Dr. Irving Wolfe, director of music 
at Peabody College for Teachers, an- 
nounces that the A Cappella Choir of 
Peabody College, composed of fifty-five 
mixed voices, and the Peabody chorus 
of 100 mixed voices will appear in the 
Spring concerts at the college, the ex- 
act dates not yet fixed, and that the 
band and orchestra will also take part 
in the concerts, and in the programs of 
Music Week in May. The Madrigal- 
ians, a group of ten mixed voices at 
Peabody College, will sing at various 
places during the Spring and in the 
Music Week activities. C. D. Hunt is 
director of the band and orchestra of 
100 pieces. 

Vanderbilt University’s chorus will 
make a 1,000-mile tour of Tennessee 
and Kentucky the week before Easter 
and will sing in fifteen colleges and 
universities in the two states, it is an- 
nounced. The two orchestras will play 
on the campus of the university during 
the Spring, and later in the season the 
A Cappella choir of the university will 
make a 5,000 mile tour, going as far 
west as Los Angeles, where the singers 
will appear before the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs in the bienniel ses- 
sion in Los Angeles on June 20. Ed- 
ward Cleino is the director of the or- 
chestras and A Cappella choir. 

Ward-Belmont will have two impor- 
tant musical events during the season, 

(Continued on page 327) 





Concerts by Chattanooga Sym- 
phony, Local and Visiting Art- 
ists, Visit of Ballet Russe and 
Civic Chorus Programs Add 
to Forecast of City for Spring 
and Summer 


Ta 


Chattanooga 


By MiriAM RosENBLOUM 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Feb. 5. 


HE first half of 1941 will give 
Chattanooga the largest musical 


program in the city’s history, with more 
than a dozen concerts scheduled for 
presentation by local and guest artists 
June. 


from January through Each 





Arthur Plettner, Con- 
ductor of the Chat- 
tanooga Symphony 


J. Oscar Miller, Con- 
ductor of the Civic 
Chorus 


month will bring Chattanooga some- 
thing new, with presentations arranged 
so that the 1940-41 music season will 
not reach its close until Summer. 

February’s program will begin on the 
15th, when the Chattanooga Symphony 
will present its second annual Saturday 
afternoon children’s concert. Arthur 
Plettner will conduct, assisted by Isa 
Mellwraith (Mrs. Arthur Plettner). 
Mr. Plettner is Juilliard professor of 
music at the University of Chattanooga, 
and Miss Mcllwraith is also a member 
of the music faculty at the University. 

Two days later, on Feb. 17, the Sym- 
phony of more than 100 members, in its 
ufth season, will play its second regular 
concert of the 1940-41 season, Mr. 
Plettner conducting. 

Harold Cadek, music professor at the 
Cadek Conservatory, will begin a series 
of ten talks on music and musical inter- 
ests in mid-February at the Conserva- 
tory recital hall. These talks, open to 
the public, will be held in conjunction 
with the giving of Dykema-Kwalvasser 
and Sea Shore tests. 

Miss Mcllwraith’s classes in the ex- 
planation and appreciation of Commu- 
nity Concert Association presentations, 
begun before the Josef Hofmann piano 
recital Nov. 19, will continue to be held 
a few days before each 1941 concert. 
Every association member is eligible 
to attend the classes at the University. 


Ballet to Appear 


The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
will be presented Feb. 26 as the second 
program in the Chattanooga Commu- 


nity Concert Association’s current 
series. 
The Chattanooga Civic Chorus, 


which was formerly called the Cadek 
Choral Society, will present its annual 
“popular” concert March 11. J. Oscar 
Miller, head of the voice department at 
(Continued on page 327) 
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Griffith Music Foundation 
to Bring Boston Sym- 
phony, Ballet Russe, Re- 
citalists, with Aid of 
Many Assisting Organi- 
zations — Essex County 
Summer Series Planned 
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By Puitie Gorpon 


NEWARK, N. J., Feb. 5. 
HAT appears to be a richer musi- 
cal life than has been forecast in 
many a year is in prospect for this city 
and the surrounding communities whose 
musical needs it satisfies. As just one 
instance of the kind of activity that is 
carried on may be mentioned the child- 
ren’s concerts recently given, which 
brought 7,000 youngsters to the Mosque 
Theatre in one afternoon. These con- 
certs are to be continued Feb. 5 and 
April 2. In order to accommodate all 
who wish to attend, each program is 
given twice. The orchestra, consisting 
chiefly of local musicians, is conducted 
by Frank Black, and the series is spon- 
sored by the Griffith Music Foundation, 
with the co-operation of several groups 
of teachers and music supervisors. 

The season’s offerings of the Griffith 
Music Foundation seem to be fuller even 
than last year’s. In addition to the child- 
ren’s concerts the remaining dates in- 
clude: Boston Symphony, with Serge 
Koussevitzky conducting, Feb. 11; 
Emanuel Feuermann, Feb. 19; Ezio 
Pinza, March 5; Nelson Eddy, March 
19; Ballet Russe, two performances, 
March 22; Guiomar Novaes, March 26; 
and Marian Anderson, April 14, in co- 
operation with the Alumnae of the New 
Jersey College for Women. In addition, 
the Foundation sponsors the highly 
popular Town Hall of Essex County, 
a feature of which was the recently held 
symposium on the Future of the Arts 
in America; remaining dates are March 
24 and April 2. 

Many Groups Aid Foundation 


The president of the Griffith Music 
Foundation is Mrs. P. O. Griffith, and 
Harry Friedgut is managing director. 
Organizations co-operating with the 
Foundation in its concert activities in- 
clude The Contemporary of Newark, 
the a’Kempis of Newark, the College 
Women’s Club of Essex County, the 
College Club of the Oranges, the 
Y.M. & Y.W.H.A. of Newark, the New 
Jersey Federation of Music Clubs, the 
Music Educators of New Jersey, and 
others. The Foundation has just com- 
pleted its third year. 

The sixth season of Summer concerts 
by the Essex County Symphony Society 
has already engaged the attention of its 
officers and committees. Four concerts 
will be given on Tuesday evenings, June 
3, 10, 17, and 24. Harry Friedgut, vice- 
president and managing director, an- 
nounces that this year emphasis will be 
put on the orchestra and the conductors. 
A different guest conductor will appear 
at each performance. The orchestra is 
recruited principally from local ranks. 
These concerts are given at the Newark 
Schools Stadium and draw an average of 
20,000 listeners. 5,000 seats for each per- 
formance are sold at twenty-five cents. 
In addition to Mr. Friedgut the officers 
are Mrs. P. O. Griffith, president; 
Mrs. Henry Barkhorn, vice-president in 
charge of co-operating organizations; 
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Mrs. Irving Blum, secretary; P. O. 
Griffith, treasurer, and Hugh E. Barnes, 
trustee. A large number of Essex 
County organizations assist in the pro- 
mulgation of this series. 

The establishment of a local orchestra 
on a permanent basis is the aim of the 
Philharmonic Symphony Society of 
New Jersey, of which Mrs. Frank N. 
Garland is president. Associated with 
her are Mrs. Arthur T. Hafela, Mrs. 
Florence Albray, Mrs. Eleanor Bacon 
Peck, Mrs. Hilda Cleophas Jones, trus- 
tees; Elsa Long, secretary, and Frank 
N. Garland, treasurer. Henri Pensis is 
the conductor. Definite dates are not 
available, but Mrs. Garland plans to 
promote one concert a month in Feb- 
ruary, March and April, and possibly a 
larger number. 

Also aiming “to establish a permanent 
symphony orchestra with co-ordination 
of all musical organizations of the com- 
munity”, the New Jersey Music Guild, 
of which John Cervasio is president, 
has sponsored fifty-five performances in 
the past three years, two of the more re- 
cent ones being operas. Mis. Cervasio 
announces a concert at the Mosque 
Theater Feb. 10 by the WPA Sym- 
phony, Henry Nosco conducting, with 
Allan Jones as soloist. The current sea- 
son will include about four more con- 
certs and perhaps two operas, though 
Mr. Cervasio was not able to announce 
the dates. Other officers of the Guild 
are Dr. James F. Kelly, vice-president ; 
Joseph Nesto, secretary-treasurer; and 
Hugh E. Barnes, Osbourne McConathy, 
Dr. Carl Ill, Felix Forlenza, Joseph M. 
Byrne, Jr., and Clara Husserl, trustees. 


Bach Society to Sing Mass 

Under the direction of Rodney Say- 
lor the Bach Society of New Jersey has 
planned an imposing series of perform- 
ances, several of which already have 
been given, and which have included the 
familiar ‘Magnificat’, the cantata ‘Ein 
feste Burg’, and the ‘Christmas’ Ora- 
torio. Remaining is the B Minor Mass, 
which will be heard for the ninth conse- 
cutive year late in April. Works by 
other composers also are in the Society’s 
program this year: Mendelssohn’s ‘Eli- 
jah’ in February, and Verdi’s ‘Requiem’ 
in May. The Morris County Bach Choir 
has been consolidated with the Society 
this vear and participates in its perform- 
ances. Orchestral programs sponsored 
by the Bach Society include a series of 
Sunday afternoon porformances at the 
Newark Museum; two remaining will 
be given Feb. 9 and March 9 with Mr. 
Saylor conducting. Officers of the Bach 
Society are Franklin Conklin, Jr., presi- 
dent; Mrs. Charles B. Bradley, Charles 


Edison, Mrs. Wallace M. Scudder, 
Robert McCarter, and Waldron M. 


Ward, vice-presidents; Arthur F. Eg- 





ner, treasurer, and Mrs. Rodney Saylor, 
secretary. Trustees are Louis Bamber- 
ger, Chester I. Barnard, W. Palen Con- 
way, Mrs. Felix Fuld, Franke Kidde, 
Mrs. Herbert L. Mahood, David H. 
McAlpin, Mrs. William M. Potts, Ar- 
thur J. Sinnott, Helen G. Stevenson, 
Augustus C. Studer, Jr., Beatrice Win- 
ser, Mrs. Archibald Woodruff, and Mrs. 
Henry Young. 

The Orpheus Club of eighty-four 
male voices is in its fifty-third season. 
Two concerts are given each season; 
the remaining date is April 3, when 
the Club will be heard at the Mutual 
Benefit Auditorium. Frank Kasschau, 
who has directed the chorus for more 
than two decades, will conduct. Officers 
are Henry Young, honorary president; 
Charles W. Clark, president; Charles 
Southwick, vice-president; J. W. 
Browne, secretary, and Frank Watters, 
treasurer. 

Mark Silver, conductor of the Y. M. 
and Y. W. H. A. orchestra and choral 
society, announces an orchestral concert 
March 8 at the Plainfield Y. M. H. A., 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Athalie’ by the combined 
orchestra and chorus May 4 at Fuld 
Hall, and a choral concert in Town Hall 
May 24. 

The Music Study Club of Newark and 
the Oranges, Alice Malcolm Switzer 
president, will hear a series of lectures, 
the remaining date of which is April 2, 
both to be given by Pauline Scarbor- 
ough. The New Jersey Federation of 
Music Clubs will give a Music Week 
concert May 4 in the Griffith Auditori- 
um, with each federated club in North- 
ern New Jersey participating. The 
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Trenton 


By JOHN G. PRESTON 
TRENTON, N. J., Feb. 5. 
"THE Trenton Symphony is enjoying 
its most successful season since it 
was placed on a permanent foundation 
approximately seven years ago. Under 
the baton of Guglielmo Sabatini, who 
has conducted this symphonic organiza- 
tion for the past three years, great ar- 
tistic strides have been made; and it is 
now generally regarded as one of the 
finest orchestras possessed by any city 
in the country of a size at all comparable 
with that of Trenton. 

With a standing personnel of eighty 
players, nearly all of whom are local 
musicians, and with solid community 
support, the orchestra is now playing 
to capacity audiences, subscribing on a 
series basis, and this means nearly 2,000 
listeners attracted to the beautiful War 
Memorial Building on the Delaware. 
The present season comprises six con- 
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certs ; and the soloists include Josef and 
Rosina Lhevinne, pianists; Ossy Re- 
nardy, violinist; and Elisabeth Reth- 
berg, soprano, 

One of the primary objectives in the 
plan to establish the Trenton orchestra 
was the encouragement of junior mu- 
sicians; and efforts in this direction 
have been so fruitful that competent 
local instrumentalists are constantly be- 
ing developed. In fact, the talent of 
several young players, who received 
all of their early training in the Tren- 
ton orchestra, has carried them into 
some of the leading orchestras in the 
country. Junior musicians are given an 
opportunity to practice periodically with 
various sections of the orchestra, and 
are thus afforded a chance to become 
acquainted with standard symphonic 
works and drilled in orchestral routine. 

Popular Series Is Aim 

A series of popular concerts for the 
school children of the community con- 
stitutes another aim of the sponsors of 
the organization. In fact, the Piano 
Teachers’ Guild of Trenton has request- 
ed the privilege of supporting a Youths’ 
Concert of the kind so successfully pre- 
sented under its auspices during the past 
year. 

The symphony concerts are likewise 
rapidly giving impetus to social func- 
tions planned for “Symphony Night”, 
thus stimulating collateral activities. 

The members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, which embraces civic leaders in 
all walks of life, are the following: 
president, former Judge Godfrey W. 
Schroth, conductor of the widely-known 
St. Mary’s Cathedral Choir, who has 
been in the forefront of musical activi- 
ties in Trenton for many years; vice- 
presidents, Mrs. Robert T. Bowman, 
who is also chairman of the Donors 


and Patrons Committee, and James 
Kerney, Jr., editor of the Trenton 
Times newspapers; treasurer, James 


R. Barber; secretary and concert man- 
ager, Mrs. Gertrude Schultz; chairman 
of publicity, Elma Lawton Johnston; 
director of personnel, John E. Curry, 
president of the Trenton Musicians’ 
Union; chairman of Subscription Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Herbert S. Hunt; Mrs. 


Edward T. Washburn: Robert T. Bow- 
man, president of the New Jersey Cham- 
ber of Commerce; and Sidney Goldman, 
Esq., former City Council. 
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Louisville 


By Harvey PEAKE 


LOUISVILLE, KY., Feb. 1. 


HE second half of the Louisville 

musical season promises much that 
is important in the cycle of events, and 
will provide a richer feast of music 
than usual. 

Beginning with the concerts of the 
Cincinnati Symphony (a pair of which 
were given in November) this latter 
half of the musical year will offer four 
more concerts by this visiting organiza- 
tion: two on Feb. 3, and a final pair on 
April 15. Each pair of concerts, in this 
case, being an afternoon performance 
for children and a concert in the eve- 
ning. Each of them, conducted by 
Eugene Goossens, will be held in the 
Memorial Auditorium. For the chil- 
dren’s concerts the demand for seats 
will probably exceed the supply. This 
happy state of affairs is due very large- 
ly to the untiring efforts of Helen Bos- 
well, General Superintendent of Public 
School Music, who not only acquaints 
the children with the music they are 
to hear, but by her enthusiasm brings 
about a love for it. ; 

Of the concerts by the Louisville 
Community Concert Association only 
two remain, namely, Charles Kullman, 
Metropolitan Opera tenor, who will 
sing on March 24, and the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, under the direction of 
Eugene Armandy, scheduled for April 
30. These performances will be given 
at the Memorial Auditorium and are 
brought to Louisville by William G. 
Meyers, whose list included three other 
attractions earlier in the season. These 
were Bidu Sayao, Zino Francescatti, 
and Simon Barer. Advance sales for 
the remaining performances indicate 
that they will be given to capacity audi- 
ences, as is always the case with Mr. 
Meyers’ attractions. 

Civic Arts Association Preparations 

The Louisville Civic Arts Associa- 
tion is preparing for two future con- 
certs. One on Feb. 17, at which time 
the Louisville Civic Orchestra, with 
Robert S. Whitney as conductor, will 
give the third programme of its sea- 
son, and as soloist will have the duo- 
pianists Vronsky and Babin. For the 
final concert, on April 21, the orches- 
tra, under Mr. Whitney, will combine 
with the Louisville Chorus, of 100 
voices, under the conductorship of 
Frederic Cowles, in a concert featuring 
the Gloria, Credo and Sanctus from 
Bach’s B Minor Mass and the La- 
touche-Robinson ‘Ballad for Ameri- 
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Includes Visits by the 
Cincinnati Symphony, 
Two Remaining Com- 
munity Concerts, and 
Civic Arts Association 
Events—Louisville Sym- 
phony Continues Series— 
Clubs Active 


cans’. These performances will be 
given at the Memorial Auditorium. 
Ellen Gardner is pianist for the chorus. 

Three more concerts remain, in the 
series of five, to be given by the Louis- 
ville Symphony under the baton of 
Joseph Horvath. On Feb. 10 an or- 
chestral concert will be played, with 
Eugenie Kolachov as piano soloist. On 
March 31 the orchestra will offer, in 
addition to its own selections, Morris 
Perlmuter, as violin soloist. The final 
concert, on May 19, will be devoted to 
a program of world premiers, and will 
include a symphony by Leo Sedlaczek, 
which is dedicated to Mr. Horvath and 
the orchestra. These performances will 
be given at Columbia Auditorium. 

Plans are going forward for the third 
season of summer opera at the Iroquois 
Outdoor Ampitheatre, over a period ot 
six weeks, starting in June. The J. J. 
Schubert Enterprises, of New York, 
will have general charge of the under- 
taking, with John Schubert Jr. as resi- 
dent manager. The principals will be 
brought from New York and a local 
chorus and ballet will be used. The 
orchestra will be local but will be led 
by some well-known light opera con- 
ductor. 

The Little Theatre of Dance Arts, of 
which Lillias Courtney and Kevin Har- 
grave Smith are directors, has formu- 
lated a plan for further Winter and 
Spring appearances in this order: The 
first performance of the season will be 
given by the Cincinnati Dance Guild, 
under the direction of Ludwig Lefebre, 
and will embrace entirely modern work 
in the dance field. The place will prob- 
ably be the Columbia Auditorium. The 
second performance will be given by 
the members of the local Little Theater 
of Dance Arts, at the same place at a 
later date. This program will not only 
embrace new ballets, but will feature 
one or two ballets that have proven 
very popular at previous showings. The 
standard of this group is very high and 
they have recently appeared at the 
Odeon, of the College of Music of Cin- 
cinnati. 

The third performance will be pre- 
sented by the junior apprentices of the 
local company and will include ‘The 
Sleeping Beauty’ and ‘La Boutique 
Fantasque’. This will be a Spring show- 
ing. 
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Lexington Community 
Concert Association Has 
Long Waiting List for 
Memberships — Univer- 
sity of Kentucky Offers 
Sunday Events — Sinfo- 
nietta Conducted by Ca- 
purso Is Newcomer in 
Local Organizations — 
Bryden Leads Transyl- 
vania College Groups 


By CuHar_es G. DICKERSON 


LEXINGTON, KY., Feb. 5. 

EXINGTON and Central Kentucky 

music lovers again have been priv- 
ileged to hear a notable list of concerts, 
numbering more than a score during the 
period between November and April. 

Five concerts were included on the 
series annually subscribed by the Com- 
munity Concert Association, which now 
numbers 1,400 members. The associa- 
tion has a waiting list of several 
hundred, but ticket sales are restricted 
to the number of seats available in the 
city’s auditorium. 

Sixteen other concerts, given on Sun- 
day afternoons and free to the public, 
were offered by the University of 
Kentucky. These concerts have attained 
great popularity and the attendance each 
week is so great that overflow audiences 
are the rule rather than the exception. 
The University’s musical forces, includ- 
ing men’s and women’s glee clubs, sym- 
phony orchestra, sinfonietta and concert 
band contribute to the weekly musicales. 
R. D. McIntyre, who also serves as 
chairman of the commuinty concerts, is 
in charge of arrangements for the Uni- 
versity’s music series. 

A sinfonietta, composed of twenty- 
two advanced players, has been added 
to the University of Kentucky’s musical 
organizations. The group is conducted 
by Dr. Alexander Capurso, executive 
director of the University music de- 
partment. It is heard in concerts 
throughout the school. year. The pur- 
pose, as explained by Dr. Capurso, is 
to stimulate a greater interest in 
chamber music and to permit students 
to study certain works for small orches- 
tra which thev ordinarily would not 
have opnortunitv to hear or perform. 

Jack Bryden. head of the music de- 
partment at Transylvania College, has 
returned from a vear’s special study at 
Harvard University. He has resumed 
his place as conductor of the Transyl- 
vania Symphony, Choral Society and 
band. The choral society has made 
numerous concert appearances and was 


Memorial Hall, Lexington 


in demand for recitals in a number of 
Kentucky cities. The Transylvania 
Symphony of fifty players gives con- 
certs in which complete symphonic 
works are performed. It is the custom 
of the orchestra to present soloists. 

The local Community Concert Asso- 
ciation will be ten years old this Spring 
(1941) and a “birthday party” in which 
the entire membership will be asked to 
participate, is being planned. There will 
also be an extra concert, a gift to the 
regular subscribers. 

The Lexington MacDowell 
chorus of seventy-five members pre- 
sented sections of Handel’s ‘Messiah’ 
in a Christmas concert, and is now re- 
hearsing for a choral program to be 
given later in the year. Carl A. Lam- 


Club 


pert is conductor of the chorus. 


Covington 


Highlights of Northern 
Kentucky Season Are 
Appearances by North- 
ern Kentucky Symphony 
and People’s Chorus— 
Bands Are Organized in 
Public Schools — State 
High School Festival Is 
Planned 


TELE 


By Harry C. RECKNER 
COVINGTON, KY., Feb. 5. 
IGHLIGHTS of the northern Ken- 
tucky musical season are the 
Spring and Winter concerts of the 
Northern Kentucky Symphony in con- 
junction with the People’s Chorus un- 
der the direction of Fritz Bruch, ’cellist 
with the Cincinnati Symphony. The 
orchestra and chorus, non-professional 
organizations sponsored by a group of 
musical and civic minded citizens com- 
prising the Northern Kentucky Orches- 
tral Society, present joint concerts in 

December and April of each year. 
Arrangements for the April, 1941 
concert are lagging due to lack of re- 
hearsals resulting from _ strike-bound 
transportation facilities. However, the 
orchestra of fifty-five pieces and the 
chorus composed of forty voices will 
present a joint concert in the audi- 
torium of the Covington Public Li- 
brary late in April. The feature of 
each program is the presentation of a 
work from the pen of a local composer. 
During the past year bands have 
been organized in_ several local 
high schools and junior high schools. 
A number of symphony and band con- 
certs have been presented in local 
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Columbus 


Minneapolis Symphony Under Mitro- 
poulos and Rochester Philharmonic 
and Civic Orchestras Under Iturbi 
and Harrison to Pay Visits—Eminent - 
Soloists, Ballet Groups, Spring Festi- 
vals and Club Activities Enliven Fore- 


cast 


By VirGiINiA BRAUN KELLER 


COLUMBUS, O., Feb. 5. 
PrEBRUARY marks the passing of the 
musical mid-season in Columbus, 
with concert managers reporting a pros- 
perous year. Many of the concert 
tickets could have been sold far beyond 
the capacity of Memorial Hall, with 
Lily Pons, Jascha Heifetz and Jeanette 
MacDonald leading the field. 

The Women’s Music Club in Febru- 
ary brings the Minneapolis Symphony 
with Dimitri Mitropoulos as conductor 
and one of its own members, Marie 
Hertenstein Waller as piano soloist. 
Greta Rubio and a Latin American Ma- 
rimba orchesfra perform March 4. In 
April a Spring Festival of music will 
feature this organization’s Choral So- 
ciety under direction of Ellis Snyder 
and a String Choir directed by Vera 
Watson Downing. Mrs. Henry C. Lord 
is president of the Women’s Music 
Club, Gertrude Schneider is secretary, 
and Mrs. Lee M. Boda is treasurer. 


University Plans Series 
Capital University’s music series is 
under the guidance of Harm Harms. 
Dr. Otto Mees is president of the Uni- 
versity. Concerts in store for subscrib- 


2 Toledo 


By HELEN MILLER CUTLER 
and MILDRED BARKSDALE 


TOLEDO, O., Feb. 5. 
NE more city has been added to the 
roll call of American communities 
proud in the possession of their own 
symphony orchestras. The new Toledo 
Symphony, under the dynamic direction 
of George King Raudenbush, is now off 
to a magnificent start with its first five 
concerts featuring Lily Pons, Yehudi 
Menuhin, Igor Gorin, Edward Kilenyi 
and Helen Jepson. Like the Art Mu- 
seum, which is a great factor in the 
musical education of Toledo’s school 
children, the new symphony organiza- 
tion is co-operating with public, pri- 
vate and parochial schools of the city 
to provide a series of concerts for the 
yonug people. 

The success of the new orchestra is 
due not only to Mr. Raudenbush and 
the 100 fine musicians who make up the 
band, but also the the tireless efforts 
of the Symphony Society headed by 
Mrs. Frank D. Stranahan, president. 
Other officers are Mrs. Ward M. Cana- 
day, Sam Davis, Richard Lennihan, 
John H. Wright, William Block, Rich- 
ard C. Patterson, Mrs. John D. Biggers, 
Mrs. Frank S. Lewis, Samuel B. Knight 
and Carroll L. Proctor. 

Mary Van Doren, pianist, director of 
music at the Museum of Art, in Janu- 
ary began a 13-week series of radio pro- 
grams over the Toledo station, WSPD, 
in co-operation with the public schools 
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One of the 


A Glimpse of Columbus 


ers are the Rink String Quartet March 
17 and 18; Vladimir Horowitz, pianist, 
March 31; Dorothy Maynor, soprano, 
April 29, and in May the annual con- 
certs of Capital University Chapel 
Choir, Ellis Synder director, the sym- 
phony orchestra, Wilbur Crist, director, 
and the performance of the Capital 
Masquers. 

The Symphony Club of Central Ohio, 
with Helen Pugh Alcorn as secretary 
and manager, has yet to bring the Ro- 
chester Civic and Philharmonic orches- 
tra with José Iturbi as conductor and 
José and Amparo Iturbi as_ soloists, 
March 6. Under Guy Fraser Harri- 
son’s direction the orchestra will give a 
young people’s matinee. 

William Hast and Herman Amend 
are the owners and managers oi the 
Civic Concert series. In February they 
will present Lucille Manners, soprano, 
and Jan Peerce, tenor. March 11, the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo will have 
an appearance and Marian Anderson, 
contralto, will sing April 4. 

The Columbus Opera Club directed 
by Charlotte Gaines with Rozsika Tum- 
basz Rauch as stage director will pre- 
sent “Scenes from Operas” in April. 
Being rehearsed are Verdi’s ‘Aida’, Act 
II, scenes from ‘Manon’ and ‘Thais’. 


New Symphony, Founded 
and Organized by Rau- 
denbush, Permanent Con- 
ductor, Brings Noted 
Artists—Visiting Orches- 
tras Welcomed to City— 
Concert Series Lists Plans 
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of Toledo and vicinity. The programs, 
similar to a series given in the Spring 
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University Club of Central Ohio 


Officers of the club are Opal Berry 
Stauffer, president; Myrtle Ross Keith, 
vice-president, and Nason Oldham, 
treasurer. 

Other organizations planning Spring 
performances are the Saturday Music 
Club under the leadership of Theodore 
Horst, La Scala Opera Club directed by 
Wilbur Crist and Grand Opera Club 
directed by Margaret Crawford. The 
La Scala club will give “The Blonde 
Donna’ by Ernest Carter. Marta Witt- 
kowska is dramatic director and leads 
will be sung by Myrtle Ross Keith, 





George King Raudenbush, Conductor of the 
New Toledo Symphony 


of 1939, which was heard by 11,000 
children weekly, are designed to supple- 
ment the work of the school music 
supervisors and are planned to co-ordi- 
nate with the children’s concerts at the 
Museum to be given by the Minneapolis 
and Cleveland Orchestras and with the 
children’s series of the Toledo Sym- 
phony. The radio programs, presented 
on Wednesday afternoons at 2:30, are 
organized into a cumulative music mem- 
ory contest, the final event of which 
will be held in the Museum with all 
(Continued on page 318) 
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Series 


Audry Wells, Catherine Gerbold, Helen 
Hinterschied, Frank Price, Nelson 
Starr, Harold Stahl and Foster Millett. 
Walter Furness is president, Jeanette 
Walters, secretary, and Dr. B. F. Elam, 
treasurer. 

The Grand Opera Club will present 
DeKoven’s ‘Robin Hood’, Parke Cush- 
nie is president, Martha Sliter, secre- 
tary, and Betty Van Hise, treasurer. 
Musical director is Edward Hipple. 


Akron 


The Newly-Organized Akron 
Civic Opera Guild to Give 
‘Bartered Bride’ in March 
—Operas Sung in English 
—Tuesday Musicale to 
Bring Cleveland Orchestra 





Akron, Onto, Feb. 5.—Opera in 
English, with local singers in principal 
roles and in the chorus, is causing con- 
siderable interest in musical circles this 
season. The newly organized Akron 
Civic Opera Guild, Inc., after two suc- 
cessful performances of ‘Carmen’ on 
Dec. 4 and 5, is planning to present its 
second opera, Smetana’s ‘The Bartered 
Bride’, in March. The dates have not 
been determined. 

Music lovers who attended the Guild’s 
debut were amazed at the wealth of ta- 
lent here; it was possible to offer an 
almost entirely new cast of principals 
for the second ‘Carmen’ performance. 
The chorus of seventy has exceptionally 
fine material. Richard Rychtarik of 
Cleveland, engaged by the Metropolitan 
Opera Association to do the stage set- 
tings for Gluck’s ‘Alceste’, achieved ar- 
tistic effects in his settings for Akron’s 
‘Carmen’. The orchestra, composed of 
local musicians, acquitted itself credit- 
ably. 

The Opera Guild was organized prim- 
arily to give talented young singers of 
this area opportunities to express them- 
selves. Boris Goldovsky of Cleveland, 
the conductor, is a firm advocate of 
opera in English. Two other Cleve- 
landers, on the directional staff, are 
Maurice Goldman, associate conductor, 
and Carabella Johnson, stage director. 

Remaining concerts in a series of six 
under auspices of the Tuesday Musical 
Club are to be given by Lawrence Tib- 
bett, baritone, on March 18, and by the 
Cleveland Orchestra, Artur Rodzinski 
conducting, on April 1. 

Oscar SMITH 





Murray Studios 


Administration Building of Creighton 
University 


By Epirn Louise WAGONER 
OMAHA, NEB., Feb. 5, 


HE Tuesday Musical concerts, given 
on a non profit basis, continue to 
draw capacity audiences, at Central 
High School auditorium, the house hav- 
ing been sold out for the entire series, 
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Omaha 


Tuesday Musi- 
cal Offers 
Concerts 
Which Draw 
Capacity 
Houses and 
Morning 
Musicale 
Also Sponsors 
Successful 
Series — Dun- 
can Leads 
Omaha Little 
Symphony in 
Appearances 


Richard Duncan, 
Conductor of the 
Omaha Little 
Symphony 





long before the first concert. The or- 
ganization is headed by Mrs. Samuel 
Rees, Jr., president, and Mrs. Frank 
Conlin and Juliet McCune, for many 
years membership and program chair- 
men, Concerts yet to be given are those 
of Minneapolis Symphony, Dimitri Mi- 
tropoulos, conductor, on Feb. 22; and 
Helen Traubel, soprano, on March 25. 

The Morning Musicale, organized 
about three years ago by Mrs. Howard 
Kennedy and others has, through the 
activity of Mrs. Raymond Young, Mem- 
bership Chairman, and her committee, 
grown to include a membership of over 
400. The ballroom of Hotel Fontenelle 
is the scene of these concerts, two of 


Duluth 


(Continued from page 512) 


pupil of Howard Hanson at the East- 
man school. He has chosen an orchestra 
and choral work by Sister Martina of 
the College of St. Scholastica as the 
work of a Minnesota composer to be 
given this season. When Lawrence 
Tibbett appears as soloist with the or- 
chestra later in the year, he will sing 
‘Ballad for Americans’ with orchestra 
and the symphony chorus. 


Hofmann to Appear 


The conductor utilized the January 
program as a means of introducing new 
principals of the orchestra to symphony- 
goers, presenting each of them in con- 
certos. The new principals this season 
are Ernest Wassing, formerly assistant 
‘cello soloist of the Berlin Broadcast- 
ing Co. Symphony; Myrtle Wolsfeld, 
the new viola principal who came here 
from the Juilliard Graduate School; 
and Brandon Young, the new harpist 
from Los Angeles and Eugene, Ore. 

Josef Hofmann, pianist, will be the 
soloist at the next concert in Chopin’s 
F-Minor concerto. This will mark 
Mr. Hofmann’s first appearance in 
Duluth. 


School Children to Hear Concerts 


Two concerts are to be given this sea- 
son for school children, one for elemen- 
tary school pupils and another for those 
of high school age. These programs are 
contributed to the public schools by the 
symphony association. Popular Sunday 
afternoon programs have been added 
to the schedule of the orchestra this 
year. 

Attendance at the concerts has been 
large, the audiences averaging over 
2.500 persons. As is the case with most 
of the orchestras in the country, the 
expenses are met fifty per cent by sub- 
scription to a maintenance fund. With- 
in the next few weeks, plans will be 


Juliet McCune, Pro- 
gram Chairman of 
the Tuesday Musical 


Mrs. Raymond Young, 

Membership Chair- 

man of the Morning 
Musicale 


which remain: in February, Ernst 
Wolff, baritone, and on March 29, Betty 
Jane and Virginia Holman, duo-pianists. 

Under the auspices of the Matinee 
Musical Club, Kathryn Anthony, presi- 
dent, the Omaha Little Symphony, Rich- 
ard E. Dunean, conducting, will be 
heard in two more concerts, assisted by 
Virginia Haskins, sporano, and, in April 
by Marcella Comforto, violinist. Also, 
there will be two children’s concerts, 
for which the soloists will be Mildred 
Slocum, soprano, and Miss Comforto. 

The University of Omaha, with Mar- 
tin Bush heading the music department 
and Richard Duncan leading both or- 
chestra and chorus, has become a lead- 
ing factor in our music. In rehearsal at 
the present time are ‘The Highway- 
man’, by C. Armstrong Gibbs, and the 
operas ‘Bastien and Bastienne’ and 
‘La Serva Padrona’. 


outlined for the maintenance fund drive 
to insure continuance of the orchestra 
next season. F. Rodney Paine, presi- 
dent of the symphony association, will 
head the drive committee. An army of 
more than 200 persons participate in 
this campaign. 

The Duluth Chamber Music society 
established this season is composed of 
fourteen Duluthians, most of whom are 
members of the orchestra. A series of 
three programs is being presented, and 
the work of this group has been met 
with enthusiastic support. Mr. Lemay 
serves as the society’s artistic director, 
and Eugene Silverness, first flutist and 
librarian of the orchestra, is the man- 
ager. 

Matinee Musicale Presents Artists 


The Matinee Musicale this season is 
presenting the following artists: Su- 
zanne Sten, mezzo-soprano; Arthur 
Poister, organist; the Trapp Family 
singers; and Eugene List, pianist. 

The Duluth State Teachers college 
opened its new conservatory of music 
last month, its new home being the one- 
time homesteaé. of the late W. J. Ol- 
cott, president of the Oliver Iron Min- 
ing Co. A handsome colonial mansion, 
located near the campus, it provides 
private studios, rehearsal rooms, a li- 
brary, band and orchestra facilities, and 
administrative quarters. The house was 
turned over to the college by two daugh- 
ters of Mr. Olcott: Mrs. Leonard EIl- 
smith, wife of the New York musician, 
and Mrs. Torrey Ford. 

To the growing list of singing so- 
cieties devoted to the culture of Scan- 
dinavia, another has been added. The 
group, composed of twelve women of 
Norwegian, Swedish, Danish and Finn- 
ish descent, is known as the Saga 
Singers. Margrethe Hokanson is the 
conductor. Mrs. Hokanson also is con- 
ducting the Nordic choir which was or- 
ganized two years ago to sing at a din- 
ner given to the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Norway. Duluth also has 
a male chorus of Swedish Singers and 
the Norse Normanna choir. 


CERNY CONDUCTS 
KEARNEY SYMPHONY: 


Orchestra Will Make Spring 
Tour in Leading Nebraska 
Cities—April Event 
Planned 
KEARNEY, Nes., Feb. 5.—The Kear- 
ney Symphony, conducted by Harold 
Cerny, launched its sixth season in De- 
cember with a concert in the auditorium 
of the Nebraska State Teachers Col- 
lege. Louise Meiszner, pianist, was 

guest artist. 

Mr. Cerny’s efforts to place orchestral 
music on a_ high 
level in central Ne- 
braska were re- 
warded by a Ca- 
pacity audience in 
attendance. The 
program consisted 
of works by Smet- 
ana, Liszt, Chopin, 
Brahms, Ravel and 
Grieg. 

The symphony 
will make its an- 
nual Spring tour 
this year in the 
western section of Nebraska, presenting 
concerts in each of the principal cities. 
Of particular interest is the concert 
scheduled for April 22, at which Gregor 
Piatigorsky will be the soloist. This will 
be one of the major musical events of 
the current season. Mr. Piatigorsky 
has never before appeared in concert 
in central Nebraska. 

Included on the program will be ‘The 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice’ by Dukas, the 
Symphony No. 6 by Tschaikowsky and 
the Concerto in D Major for ’cello and 
orchestra by Haydn. 


Harold Cerny 





Hyperion Society to Honor Paderewski 

In collaboration with the National 
Anniversary Testimonial under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Ernest Schelling, 
the Hyperion Society will hold its next 
meeting in honor of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the debut of Ignace Jan Pad- 
erewski in this city, on Feb. 13 at the 
home of Henry Steigner, president. Ar- 
tists participating in the musical pro- 
gram will be Mary Louise Keller, 
soprano; Victor Tallarico, pianist; Mar- 
garet Fountain, violinist, and Ethel 
Leitner, pianist. Martha E. Popper will 
give a reading on the life of Paderewski. 





Ernest Hutcheson Visits Music Centers 
of Juilliard Foundation 

Ernest Hutcheson, president of the 
Juilliard School of Music, left on Jan. 
26 for a ten-day tour of inspection of 
four of the Juilliard Music Centers. 
The tour took him as far as the West 
Coast, and included stops at Buffalo, 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Ia., the 
University of Denver, Col., and Mills 
College, Cal. 
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Spokane 


Northwest Music Educators 
Conference to Include 
Band, Symphony and 
Choral Events — Annual 
Festival Contests and Pro- 
grams to Be Held—Visit- 
ing Artists Listed 


Syecanenandneeverniey 


By JOHN M. BeEMIs 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 5. 


‘6 OME GROWN” musical talent 

will dominate the melodic scene 
in Spokane during the coming year, al- 
though the nationally known touring 
artists will still enjoy complete sched- 
ules and packed houses. 

Principal drawing card on the 1941 
calendar will be the Northwest Music 
Educators Conference, bringing to Spo- 
kane more than 5,000 music teachers, 
students and members of musical groups 
from Washington, Oregon, Idaho and 
Montana. Dates for this affair are April 
29 through May 2. Spokane school sup- 
erintendent O. C. Pratt, a past president 
of the National Education Association, 
is general chairman; with Robert A. 
Choate Lewis and Clark high school 
musical head, as directing chairman. 

Events scheduled for the period of the 
conference include concerts by a 250 
piece high school symphony, a chorus 
of 300 voices, a dozen or more of college 
groups in a choral festival, twenty high 
school bands, university and college glee 
clubs, and instrumental groups. Nation- 
ally known directors will preside at 
demonstration classes. For a finale, the 
combined forces of all Spokane high 
school and civic musical groups will 
present an oratorio, ‘World Without 
End’. 

Plan For Festival 

Dovetailing to some extent with the 
preparations for the music educators 
gathering are the plans for the Fourth 
Annual Spokane Music Festival compe- 
titions and concerts. This is an annual 
affair presented under the banner of the 
Spokane Musical Festival association, 
with the Spokane Music Teachers as- 
sociation and the Spokane Musical Art 
Society co-operating. Edgar C. Sher- 
wood is president of the association. 
The competitions, which will draw about 
350 or 300 outstanding musical students, 
are set for March 12 to 15. Dr. Warren 
D. Allen, head of the music department 
at Stanford University and former presi- 
dent of the National Music Teachers 
Association, will be adjudicator for the 

‘entire series of competitions. As a se- 
quel to the program of competitions, a 
series of concerts by artists appearing 
in the competitions will be presented 
during National Music Week, May 4 
to 11. 





State 
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A. Chote, 


Symphonic effort is receiving a 
healthy “shot in the arm,” with the 
organization of a symphony group under 
the sponsorship of radio stations KHQ 
and KGA. Stoked with ample financial 
backing, the group will carry the aim 
of promoting music appreciation not 
only into the field of symphony music, 
but into the fields of the semi-classic 
and high class popular music as well. 
Concerts will be presented once a month, 
on an invitational basis so far as the 
public is concerned, with no admission 
chage. Guest artists of national caliber 
will be brought in to assist at the per- 
formances. Musical director Earl Shin- 
koskey, of the KHQ-KGA staff, will 
direct. The entire program is being 
underwritten by the two stations, and 
all programs will be broadcast. The ar- 
rangement brings to fulfilment an am- 
bition of long standing, on the part of 
Mr. Louis A. Wasmer, owner of the 
two Spokane stations, to encourage 
musical effort and musical appreciation 
by Inland Empire residents. 


Community Series Outstanding 
In the field of subscription presenta- 


tions, 1941 again finds the Spokane 
Community Concert Association con- 
templating a lineup of outstanding 


traveling artists, and a box office re- 
port showing every seat sold in ad- 
vance. Artists yet to appear on the 1940- 
1941 schedule include Dorothy Maynor, 
soprano, Feb. 10; Horowitz, pianist, 
Feb. 14, and Gambarelli, dancer, in mid- 
March. Privately booked by the Fox 
theater management are Marian Ander- 
son, Negro contralto, for March 14, 
and Mischa Elman, violinist, for April 
4. Efforts are being made by theater 
officials to book Stokowski and his Am- 
erican Youth Orchestra, for later in 
the season. 

The Community Concert Association 
this year is under the leadership of 
Mrs. J. W. Burgan; with three “Har- 
olds’—Frazer, Abbott, and Cassill as 
vice-presidents; Dorothy Wheatley as 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. E. J. 
Barnett as recording secretary; and 
Paul H. Lange as treasurer. 

A new musical group in the Spokane 
field this year is the Spokane Oratorio 
Society, headed by William Lloyd 
Rowles, director of music at the Eastern 
Washington College of Education. 
George Barr is the conductor. The ini- 
tial presentation, “The Creation’, is now 
in the preparatory stage, with no date 
set for its performance. 

Concerts by the Mendelssohn club, 
the Bel Canto Club, the Madrigal Sing- 
ers and the A Cappella Choir, are also 
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Washington 


being lined up for the year just unde 
way. Schedules of the Arion Society, 
the Lorelei Singers, and of the glee 
clubs from Gonzaga University in Spo 
kane are not yet ready for publication. 
Visits are anticipated, also, from musi 
cal groups representig nearby Washing 
ton State College at Pullman; Whitman 
College at Walla Walla; and the Univ 
ersity of Idaho at Moscow. 


Tacoma 


New Concert Series Adds 
Luster to Season—Local 
Philharmonic, Orpheus, 
Lady’s Musical and St. 
Cecilia Clubs Present Pro- 
grams — Varied Recital 
Fare Attracts 


By KATHARINE HuNT 
TACOMA, WASH., Feb. 5. 
ITH one interesting new artist 
course added and all other organ- 
izations maintaining an excellent stand- 
ard of musical fare, Tacoma is enjoy- 
ing, in this 1940-41 season, one of its 
most prosperous years of fine musical 
entertainment. 

The new course, labeled the All-Star 
Series and sponsored by the Hamrick 
theatres, is introducing three artists not 
heard here before, Donald Dickson, 
Gladys Swarthout and Alec Templeton. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club includes in 
its artist course this season the Trapp 
Family Singers, Dorothy Maynor, Law- 
rence Tibbett and Eugene List. The 
club has presented its own chorus in 
one concert with Gudrun Ness Ronning, 
soprano, and D. Robert Smith, organist, 
as assisting artists, and will be heard 
again in the Spring when Frederick 
Wallis will be honored in his twenty- 
fifth year as director of the group. 

Fray and Braggiotti, the San Fran- 
cisco opera ballet, Richard Crooks and 
Marian Anderson will have been pre- 
sented by the Civic Music Association 
for its 1940-41 season. 

A civic enterprise which aroused 
city-wide interest was the homecoming 
concert of Viola Wasterlain, Tacoma 
violinist who has given two successful 
recitals in Town Hall, New York. Miss 
Wasterlain was brought to Tacoma by 
a committee headed by Mayor Harry 
P. Cain and comprising representatives 
of all musical organizations. 


Local Composers Recognized 


A growing recognition and apprecia- 
tion of local and state composers has 


been shown this season, with the di- 
vision of music of the Washington 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs 


largely responsible for bringing the mu- 
sicians to the fore. A weekly radio pro- 
gram sponsored by the Pierce county 
district of the federation has presented 
many composers in their own works. 
The Tacoma Philharmonic, with in- 
creased support from the public, ful- 
filled a schedule of four concerts with 
Eugene Linden again  conductsing. 
Guest artists have been E. Robert 
Schmitz and Frederick Rothchild, pian- 
ists, and Francis Armstrong, violinist. 
The Sibelians, sixteen-voice male 
chorus directed by Fritz Berntsen, pre- 
sented a Pacific coast broadcast in 
honor of Sibelius’ seventy-fifth anniver- 
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sary and will be heard in formal con- 
cert later. 

The Pacific Lutheran College Choir 
»f the West and the Adelphian Chorus 
of the College of Puget Sound are yet 
to be heard from, as far as formal con- 
certs are concerned, although both or- 
ganizations appeared on several Christ- 
mas programs as did the high school 
choirs. The College of Puget Sound is 
sponsoring an artist course this year, 
the program including a concert by Ju- 
lian de Gray, pianist, and a presenta- 
tion of ‘Don Pasquale’ by the Lyric 
Theatre of Seattle. 

The Orpheus Club, male chorus di- 
rected by Frederick Wallis, has given 
one concert with Marjorie Glen Doug- 
las, soprano, as guest artist, and will 
be heard again in the Spring. The St. 
Cecilia Club, Karl Weiss, director, also 
appeared in concert with Alice Spencer 
Weiss, pianist, as assisting artist. This 
women’s chorus also will give a Spring 
concert, 

The Tacoma Oratorio Society is pre- 
paring Handel’s ‘Judas Maccabaeus’ for 
Spring presentation. 

Two Tacoma school groups, the Lin- 
coln high school band and the girls’ 
glee club of Jason Lee junior high, have 
been presented on a coast broadcast in 
the “Music and American Youth” series 
and on March 2 Louis Wersen, super- 
visor of music, will present representa- 
tive groups from the schools in a na- 
tionwide broadcast which is part of the 
same series. 





BEECHAM TO APPEAR 
AS GUEST CONDUCTOR 





New Director of Seattle Symphony to 
Conduct Vancouver, Detroit, Los 
Angeles and Other Orchestras 

Sir Thomas Beecham, whose appoint- 
ment as conductor of the Seattle Sym- 
phony was recently made known, has 
also agreed to conduct a series of six 
concerts with the Vancouver Sym- 
phony. 

Sir Thomas will also appear as guest 
conductor with several orchestras 
throughout the country next season, be- 
tween mid-November and January, con- 
ducting the Detroit and Los Angeles 
Symphony orchestras the latter part of 
the season. He will also give twenty- 
five lectures in February and March of 
1941. He will begin his Summer activi- 
ties in June, 1941, when he conducts at 
the Montreal Festival, offering four 
oratorios, two by the English Chorus 
and two by the French Chorus of the 
festival. He will conduct a concert at 
the Essex Symphony Society’s Summer 
series in Newark, N. J., and for two 
weeks at Ravinia Park, Chicago, early 
in July. In the latter part of July he 
will conduct in Mexico, and in the first 
part of August at Hollywood Bowl. 





Wichi 
ichita 
(Continued from page 309) 
versity of Wichita and noted composer 
of Indian music, will be featured. His 
‘Song of the Corn Grinders’, ‘Singing 
Waters’, and ‘March of the Conquista- 
dores’ will be important in the pageant. 
More than 1,000 music educators 
from eight states are expected to gather 
in Wichita for the sectional conference 
of the organization. James Waller, 
Tulsa, Okla. is president of this section 
and Allen Watrous, Wichita, is Kansas 
representative and state membership 
chairman. L. W. Mayberry, superin- 
tendent of Wichita schools is general 
chairman of the convention, with Grace 
V. Wilson, supervisor of music in the 
public schools, as vice-chairman, and 
Duff Middleton, instrumental super- 
visor, also vice-chairman. O. P. Loe- 
venguth is directing chairman. 


Pageant of Southwest History Planned 


The history of the Southwest from the 
days of Coronado will be depicted in the 
‘Children of the South Wind’ pageant 
in which more than 800 students will 
participate. Indian dancers will further 
interpret the scene, with music and 
choric speech as other mediums of in- 
terpretation. 

The conference program will feature 
guest artists, including Vladimir Baka- 
leinikoff, who will direct the instrumen- 
tal clinic. He also will present a viola 
concert following the formal banquet of 
the week. 

Miss Wilson will direct the children’s 
chorus in a concert the second afternoon 
of the conference, and Mr. Middleton 
will direct the elementary school or- 
chestra. More than 4,000 children will 
appear in the entire production. 

All-college day will be the final day 
of the conference. 

Another large convention of music 
enthusiasts to be held in Wichita this 
Spring is the annual district music fes- 
tival for high school students, April 4 
and 5, at the University of Wichita. 
More than 2,500 students from this sec- 
tion of Kansas annually attend the event. 


High Schools Prepare Festival 


Major Walter Duerksen, director of 
band at the university is chairman of 
the festival which is sponsored by the 
Kansas High Schools Activities Associ- 
ation of which E. A. Thomas, Topeka, is 
commissioner. 

Major Duerksen will present the uni- 
versity ninety-piece R.O.T.C. band in 
the annual Spring concert, April 21. 

The new Wichita University Co-ed 
Band of thirty members will be pre- 
sented for the first time this April at 
student convocation. The university 
band will go on concert tour of south- 
western Kansas and northern Oklahoma 
the first week in May. . 

Thurlow Lieurance will presént the 
fruits of an active year of writing and 
composing this Spring. He will intro- 
duce his new suite for orchestra ‘Scene 
Fantastic’ at a concert to be presented 
late in February, and will offer other of 
his new compositions during the season. 
The February concert, to be given by 
his Minisa Orchestra will be sponsored 
by the Business and Professional Wo- 
men’s Club for British relief. Dean 
Lieurance will be guest conductor at 
the State Teachers College, Ada, Okla. 
on Feb. 20, and will also conduct con- 
ferences. 

Professor Lamont will present the 
University of Wichita eighty-five-piece 
symphony in its fifth annual Spring 
concert, April 21. His program will 
include Mozart’s Overture to the 
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‘Magic Flute’ and the Concerto in D 
for Two Pianos, with solos by Matilda 
(guame and Paul Oberg. 


American Composers Featured 

The second half of the program will 
feature American composers and will 
include the rhapsody for oboe and string 
orchestra, ‘The Winter Has Passed’ by 
Wayne Barlow. This work will be pre- 
sented by the chamber orchestra, as will 
Howard Hanson’s second symphony, 
‘Romantic’. The full orchestra will play 
the pavane from ‘First Sinfonietta’ by 
Morton Gould; and will close with ‘Ju- 
bilee’ from the symphonic sketches of 
George Chadwick. Professor Lamont 
will take the chamber orchestra on con- 
cert tour through Kansas and Okla- 
homa early in May. 

Professor Lamont also is enjoying a 
successful season at the music apprecia- 
tion classes he conducts weekly at the 
city library under auspices of the Lee 
Southwell Naftzger Memorial. 

A musical treat, to which Wichitans 
looked forward, was the appearance 
here of Marian Anderson, Feb. 1, un- 
der auspices of the Wichita Civic Mu- 
sic Association. Roland Gundry, vio- 
linist, will appear March 31. 

The Civic Musica Association, of 
which Earle R. Davis is president, has 
doubled its membership in the past year, 
and now has a roster of 1,250. Vice- 
presidents are Grace V. Wilson, Robert 
Millar, Mrs. David Jackman, and Dr. 
Rene Gouldner. David Jackman is 
treasurer. 

Paul Robeson will song on Feb. 14 
under auspices of William F. Floto. 

Friends University Lists Events 

Friends University has numerous mu- 
sical events scheduled for the spring 
season, directed by Waldo B. Nielsen, 
who came this year as new dean of the 
fine arts school. Professor Nielsen has 
spent the past two years in Copenhagen 
where he was engaged in research work. 
He returned to this country through 
Italy this Fall. He previously taught in 
the South Carolina Methodist College, 
and in Nebraska, Iowa and Michigan. 

Professor Nielsen is having excellent 
success with the a cappella choir in Wi- 
chita, having studied for some years 
with Dr. Christiansen and the St. Olaf’s 
choir. On Palm Sunday he will direct 
a chorus of 130 voices in Mendelssohn's 
‘Hymn of Praise’ at the First Presby- 
terian Church. ‘The Story of A Cap- 
pella Singing’, with organ interludes 
will be presented by Mr. Nielsen at the 
Saturday Afternoon Musical Club, 
April 7. 

The Friends University a cappella 
choir will go on week’s concert tour of 
this section of Kansas beginning April 
8. 

The opera ‘Chimes of Normandy’ will 
he presented by the Singing Quakers, 
May 1, 2, and 3, under the direction 
of Mr. Nielsen. The orchestral back- 
ground will be provided by Wolfgang 
Edelmann, head of the instrumental de- 
partment at Friends. 

Another outstanding musical organi- 
zation in Wichita is the Saturday After- 
noon Musical Club with a membership 
of 230 persons. The January program 
was climaxed with a concert by Ernst 
Wolff, baritone. The Belgian string 
quartet will appear Feb. 15, and the fol- 
lowing month the violin duo, Phillip 
Williams and Mary Becker will appear. 
Julius Shairer, violist will play, April 
19. 

Mrs. H. W. Laffer is president of the 
club, with Mrs. Frank Dennis, record- 
ing secretary; Mrs. Edward Jameyson, 
treasurer; Mrs. Lamont Smith, corre- 
sponding secretary. 

Study club programs are carried on 


Kansas 


throughtout the season, in addition to 
the guest artist programs. Olivia Noel 
Robertson will give a piano recital in 
February, Mrs. Thurlow Lieurance will 
sing at the March study club program; 
and Dean Nielsen of Friends University 
will speak in April. 





Lawrence 


(Continued from page 309) 

are programs offered by the band of 118 
members and the a cappella chorus of 
125 voices, the latter under the direction 
of Dean Swarthout. Guest conductors 
this Summer include Vladimir Baka- 
leinikoff, the boy conductor, Lorin Maa- 
zel, Karl Krueger, Charles O’Neill, A. 
A. Harding, L. Bruce Jones, Sam Bar- 
bakoff, James Robertson and Karl 
Kuersteiner. 

On April 4 and 5, 3,000 young musi- 
cians will attend the District Music 
Competitive Festival, which meets on 
the University campus. 

Faculty recitals for the season include 
programs offered by Jan Chiapusso, 
Robert Palmer and Ruth Orcutt, pian- 
ists; voice recitals by Joseph and Marie 
Wilkins, Meribah Moore, Irene Pea- 
body and Jeanette Cass; violin recitals 
by Waldemar Geltch and Karl Kuer- 
steiner and organ recitals by Laurel 
Everette Anderson and G. Criss Simp- 
son, 

Heavy enrollment is reported for the 
School of Fine Arts and faculty addi- 
tions in the school include Robert Pal- 
mer and Jeanneatte Cass, theory de- 
partment; and E. Thayer Gaston, as- 
sistant to Dr. Otto Miessner, public 
school music department. The School 
will be hosts to the Kansas Music 
Teachers Association, March 3 and 4. 
Mr. Kuersteiner of the Fine Arts fac- 
ulty is president of the organization. 





Emporia 
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Among the musical events for the 
spring of 1941 is the twenty-seventh an- 
nual music festival of the College of 
Emporia on April 4, 5 and 6, with the 
presentation of ‘Messiah’, April 6, to 
be directed by Dean Hirschler. Evan- 
geline Merritt, contralto, and T. J. 
Hadley, bass, will be among the solo- 
ists. Other concerts by orchestra, stu- 
dents and faculty will be given during 
the three-day festival. Faculty recitals 
have been held through the winter. 

Fine Arts Week Scheduled 

Fine Arts week to be held during 
the first week in May at Emporia State 
Teachers college will bring the Hans 
Lange Little Symphony of Chicago for 
a concert. The Little Symphony has 
sixteen players and is directed by Hans 
Lange, associate conductor of the Chi- 
cago Symphony. Also to be given dur- 
ing this week is ‘Elijah’, by the school’s 
symphony and oratorio chorus directed 
by Dr. Orville J. Borchers. As before, 
guest soloists will be used for the pres- 
entation. During the week, a Metro- 
politan opera star will be heard in con- 
cert and another guest artist will give 
a recital. 

A district high school competition 
and music festival will be held April 
4 and 5 at the teachers college. The 
usual Summer music session of three 
or four weeks in June is scheduled for 


high school and college students and 
supervisors of music. During this Sum- 
mer session, clinic practices in band, 
orchestra and chorus work under ex- 
perienced clinic conductors will be held 
and special concerts will be given at 
the close of the session. 

The Emporia Senior High school 
band will play a spring concert in the 
Civic auditorium. The other outstand- 
ing high school musical events was the 
all-school Christmas service, a tableau 
service with music and choral reading. 
Armond Parker is director of the in- 
strumental music. 





Topeka 
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as a part of Topeka’s cultural life and 
made real progress with its student con- 
cert program. 

Katherine Sentz, supervisor of music 
in Topeka’s public schools, is director 
of the student concert program. Two 
concerts are given yearly for grade 
school students above the fourth grade, 
and two concerts for junior high school 
and high school students. Students pay 
only 25c for their two-concert ticket; 
the remainder of the expense is borne by 
the Topeka Symphony Society. Children 
attend the concerts from all Topeka 
schools and from city and county schools 
within the radius of 100 miles. It is 
the one opportunity that many rural 
communities have to hear concert music 
except by radio. 

Student concert programs are in- 
corporated into the school music pro- 
grams with children listening to records, 
learning about the make-up of an or- 
chestra, the different instruments, and 
about the composers. 

Miss Sentz says, “The children seem 
to be genuinely interested in the music. 
Some of them have not missed a single 
concert in the past four years and a 
good many who attend the afternoon 
concerts come again in the evening.” 

The Community Concert Series con- 
cludes its tenth Topeka season this 
year, having in that time presented a 
long list of illustrious artists. Three 
programs remain on their schedule: 
March 21, the Ionian Singers; April 9, 
Maria Gamberelli, and May 2, Dorothy 
Maynor. : 


Lindsborg 
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Kirshbaum. Arvid Wallin presides at 
the organ. 

The program of the festival from 
April 6 to April 13, will include in ad- 
dition to two performances of the ‘Mes- 
siah’ and one of Bach’s ‘St. Matthew 
Passion’, concerts by the Bethany Sym- 
phony orchestra; the Bethany Band, the 
oldest musical organization at Bethany 
College, under Hjalmar Wetterstrom; 
the Bethany College Choir (A Cap- 
pella) with sixty selected voices, di- 
rected by Dr. Brase; and also recitals 
by students and festival soloists. 

Gregor Piatigorsky, ’cellist, will ap- 
pear in recital on Easter Sunday after- 
noon. The following have been en- 
gaged to cooperate as soloists with the 
Oratorio Society: Josephine Neri, so- 
prano; Elsie MacFarlane, alto; Clifford 
Menz, tenor; and John Herrick, bass. 
Bethany College will sponsor auditions 
in piano, voice, violin, ’cello, brass and 
woodwind on April 12. $840 in schol- 
arships will be offered. The annual Art 
Exhibit, under the direction of Dr. Bir- 
ger Sandzen, is an interesting feature 
of the festival. 
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By ALBERT KIRKPATRICK 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., Feb. 5, 


ELEBRATING the third anniver- 

sary of its first appearance, the 
Oklahoma Symphony chose this oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate its remarkable de- 
velopment in the three short years of 
its existence. To do this, its able young 
musical director, Victor Alessandro, se- 
lected for its Jan. 14 concert a program 
that would be a man-size job for any 
orchestra. ‘Ein Heldenleben’ by 
Strauss; the Overture to ‘Coriolanus’ 
by Beethoven; Hanson’s ‘Merry Mount’ 
Suite; Ravel’s ‘Daphnis and Chloe’ 
Suite No. 2 were all first performances 
in Oklahoma City. 

Resplendent in white tie and tails, the 
seventy-five members of the Orchestra 
differed little in appearance, except in 
size, from the much larger and older 
organizations. Its performance demon- 
strated beyond fear of contradiction that 
this youthful orchestra is fast reaching 
maturity in the symphonic world. 

From its humble beginning in August, 
1937, as a Federal Music Project with 
barely fifty members, it has rapidly de- 
veloped into a professional organization. 
Along with the responsibility to provide 
employment for unemployed musicians, 
the project, under the direction of Dean 
Richardson, State Supervisor, set up the 
policy of providing an opportunity to 
young American musicians. The results 
have fully justified this confidence placed 
in our native talent. Fully eighty per 
cent of its membership are native Okla- 
homans, and the entire orchestra is one 
hundred per cent American. 


Young Artists Dominate Symphony 

It is especially interesting to note that 
the average age in the Orchestra is un- 
der thirty. Its new concertmaster, Man- 
uel Newman, formerly with the Roches- 
ter Philharmonic is barely twenty-four. 
He joined the Oklahoma Symphony last 
fall. 

In the first chair of the viola section 
is Myer Bello, born in Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
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and barely twenty-two. He received 
practically all his orchestral training 
with the Oklahoma Symphony and was 
selected by Leopold Stokowski for his 
Youth Orchestra tour in South America 
last summer. 

Principal in the second violin section 
is Bernard Hanitchak in his early twen- 
ties. His younger brother, Leonard 
Hanitchak leads the ’cello section. These 
four principals in the string section form 
also the Oklahoma Symphony String 
Quartet. 

Although most of the members are 
youthful, not one player in the Orches- 
tra has had fewer than four years of 
professional symphonic experience and 
many years of extensive study. 

Much of the remarkable development 
of the Orchestra is due undoubtedly to 
its sponsor, the Oklahoma State Sym- 
phony Society, which was organized in 
1938 for the specific purpose of estab- 
lishing a state crchestra. This organi- 
zation, now little over two years old, 
guarantees all performances of the Sym- 
phony, including an annual tour of ap- 
proximately ten state cities and a Sum- 
mer series of ten Starlight Symphonies 
at Taft Stadium in Oklahoma City. 

Last year, the Symphony Society 
found it necessary to assume the spon- 
sorship of artist concerts in addition to 
the Symphony series, and as a result, 
combined these into the Oklahoma City 
Civic Concert Series. This Series 
brought to Oklahoma City this last sea- 
son the Metropolitan Quartet composed 
of Josephine Antoine, Anna Kaskas, 
John Carter, and Leonard Warren; 
Jascha Heifetz; Dalies Frantz with the 
Symphony; the Littlefield Ballet, assist- 
ed by the Symphony; Lotte Lehmann; 
two regular Symphony concerts; and 
two patrons’ Symphony Appreciation 
concerts. 

Civie Concerts Prove Popular 

This Series has proved quite popular 
and accordingly the Society plans for 
its 1941-42 season, a concert series of 
nine, six of which will be artist attrac- 
tions, and four of these with the Sym- 
phony. The Women’s Committee of the 
Symphony Society sponsors educational 
programs for the public schools of Okla- 
homa City. In the elementary schools 
these programs are given by small units 
of the Symphony, and the larger groups 
are used for the high school programs. 

Great stress is laid on the children’s 
concerts for it is through these that a 
symphony-loving audience can be de- 
veloped. The Orchestra has given a 
total of 125 school concerts to approxi- 
mately 95,000 school children. It has 
given twenty-four concerts on tour in 
seventeen state cities. Fourteen of these 
cities have established chapters of the 
Oklahoma State Symphony Society, 
whose function is to serve as a spon- 
soring agent for symphony programs in 
their respective cities. Headquarters of 
the Symphony Society are maintained in 
Oklahoma City in the Municipal Audi- 
torium. Mrs. Roland Wright, one of the 
organizers of the Society, is president, 
and Dean Richardson serves as secre- 
tary-manager, in addition to being State 
Supervisor of the Oklahoma WPA Mu- 
sic Project. 

In mapping the programs for the 
Symphony, Victor Alessandro, conduc- 
tor, uses at least one composition by an 
American composer. The compositions 
of sixteen Oklahoma composers have 
been performed. Of this number, several 
are receiving extensive recognition. 





Galen Holcomb’s ‘Poro’ and ‘Capriccio’ 
tor Tympani and Orchestra have had 
performances in Chicago and Holly- 
wood. Jack Kilpatrick, member of the 
Orchestra and a Cherokee Indian, has 
had performances in Chicago over NBC 
and by Dr. Ganz at a Grant Park con- 
cert. 


University to Present Festivals 


The music school of Oklahoma City 
University, through a variety of festi- 
vals, contributes each season a valuable 
stimulus to the musical life of this city. 
Chief among these events is the District 
Music Festival under the direction of 
Dean Clarence Burg and James Neil- 
son, head of the department of instru- 
mental music. Judges for this year’s 
festival will be Mr. De Rubertis of Kan- 
sas City, Merrill Dunlop of Chicago and 
Petway Conn of the University of 
Southern California. 

The voice department of the school 
headed by Vera Redgrove Neilson, spon- 
sors an annual choral festival which 
includes all the available types of vocal 
ensemble. The string department un- 
der Herbert Bagwell conducts an exten- 
sive festival to the interest of some fif- 
teen school orchestras and many smaller 
string groups; and the popular piano 
festival, under Clarence Burg, attracts 
annually nearly one thousand players. 

A welcome service to the local com- 
posers is rendered by the Creative Arts 
Society, under Finley G. Williams, in 
its February program devoted to the 
works of Oklahoma musicians. 

Artists presented by the Ladies Music 
Club this season will include Eleanor 
Steeber, soprano; Guy and Lois Maier 





and the Belgian Piano and String 
Quartet. 
Symphony Plans Spring 


Concert and New Series 
of “Starlight” Concerts - 
—Civic Music Associa- - 
tion to Stage Membership 
Drive—Local Artists Pre- 
pare Operetta and Re- 
citals 
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By Mary KImMBRoUGH 


TULSA, OKLA., Feb. 7. 
KEP in the heart of the world’s 
only major nation still at peace, 
this prairie oil city’s observance of Na- 
tional Music Week—highlight on her 
1941 musical calendar—will seek to 
dramatize Walt Whitman’s expression, 
“T hear America singing on to her des- 
tiny”. 

“Tf we can be instrumental in awak- 
ening within ourselves and all of the 
people ‘the singing heart’, we shall have 
done much to assist in stabilizing the 
emotions of our American people in 
these troublesome times”, said George 
Oscar Bowen, director of music educa- 
tion in the Tulsa Public Schools and 
president of the City Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs. 

The federation will sponsor the Mu- 
sic Week observance May 5 to 10, and 
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tentative plans are “to give music back 
to the people, with everyone participat- 
ing rather than being entertained.” 
Community sings at industrial and busi- 
houses, special church services, 
civic club programs and school assem- 
blies will be scheduled. 

Climaxing the week’s observance will 
be the annual public school festival, to 
be presented by the combined instru- 
mental and choral groups of all schools 
in the Coliseum May 9 and 10. 

The University of Tulsa Symphony, 
reorganized and directed by Roger 
Fenn, will join with the university band 
and a cappella choir late this Spring 
in an annual concert at a downtown 
theatre, Dean Albert Lukken of the col- 
lege of fine arts, announced. 


ness 


Plan New “Starlight” Series 


Although plans still are tentative, 
Tulsa probably will have another “Star- 
light” concert season at Skelly Stadium 
this Summer by the Tulsa Symphony. 
Donald McCormick, president of the 
symphony association, stated that a 
series will be planned if the orchestra 
receives the community support. 

Among the major musical attractions 
of the season will be the three concerts 
planned by Tosca Berger Kramer, vio- 
linist and instructor of instrumental 
music at the University of Tulsa. She 
will be assisted by Blaise Montandon, 
graduate of Eastman School of Music 
and instructor in piano at the univer- 
sity; Dorothy Naylor Bowen and Mrs. 
C. E. Buchner, pianists, and Mrs. 
Douglas C. Wixson, lyric soprano. 

Although two concerts still remain on 
the schedule of the first Tulsa Civic 
Music Association course, plans are be- 
ing made for the second membership 
drive in April. Last year when the as- 
sociation replaced the the annual con- 
cert course offered for twenty-one 
seasons by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Boice 
Carson, more than 1,700 joined from 
Tulsa and northeastern Oklahoma. The 
course brought Marian Anderson Feb. 
5, and will bring the Kansas City Sym- 
phony March 10. 

The Tulsans, business and _ profes- 
sional men’s chorus, will present an ex- 
travaganza late in the Spring, Harry 
Evans, director, announced. The chorus 
sang four years ago at the National 
Federation of Music Clubs’ biennial in 
Indianapolis, Ind., and has been asked 
to appear on the program in Los An- 
geles in June. However, Evans said, 
members have not yet decided definitely 
to attempt the journey. 


The Central high school opera club, 
directed by Gerald Whitney, will pre- 
sent ‘Countess Maritza’ as its annual 
performance, 


The Oklahoma chapter of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists will bring Nita 
Aiken, Wichita Falls, Texas, organist, 
in a recital Feb. 11 at Trinity Episcopal 
Church. 
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The Marion, Ohio, Civic Orchestra, and Abram Ruvinsky, Conductor, a Non-Professional Organization of Musicians, Now in Its 
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By ANNA Marit TENNANT 


SPRINGFIELD, O., Feb. 5. 


HE steady growth which this city 
has enjoyed musically is in large 
measure owing to the musical activity 
provided for it by the Fortnightly Musi- 
cal Club, Mrs. L. F. Kielsmeier, presi- 
dent, which annually sponsors the 
Springfield Concert Series. This club, 
the largest of its kind in the city, spon- 
sors also four other clubs, the Fort- 
nightly Junior Girls, the Fortnightly 
Boys’ Music Club, the Fortnightly Juve- 
nile Club and the Fortnightly Evening 
Group, just formed. 
The Series included a concert on 


| Toledo 
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previous winners taking part. 

A series of four concerts, offered at 
popular prices, has been arranged by the 
Museum to supplement the principal 
Peristyle series and opened Jan. 31 with 
a program by the Mineapolis Symphony 
orchestra under Dimitri Mitropoulos. 
Joseph Szigeti, violinist, will be heard 
Feb, 12, the Cleveland Orchestra, Artur 
Rodzinski conducting, Feb. 27, and Rose 
Bampton, soprano, March 28. With the 
exception of the recital by Miss Bamp- 
ton, the concerts will be repeats from 
the regular Peristyle series. In each of 
the three instances, the programs of the 
regular series will be offered the night 
preceding the date given below. 

In addition to the two program series 
of the Museum and that of the Toledo 
orchestra, the Toledo concert schedule 
includes a recital by Marian Anderson 
Feb. 20, sponsored by Mrs. Florence 
Ward Hineline; a program by Virgil 
Fox, organist, under the sponsorship 
of the Toledo chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists; the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, March 12, an extra event 
offered by the Museum, and the ‘St. 
Mathew’ Passion of Bach, to be pre- 
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Jan. 17 by the pianist, Alexander Brai- 
lowsky. On Feb. 14, Jan Peerce, tenor, 
will be heard; and on March 7 the 
course will be brought to a close by the 
violinist, Mischa Elman. 

Annually, the Springfield Choirmas- 
ters Club sponsors ‘The Messiah’ as its 
contribution to holiday music. Also 
taking an active part in the city’s musi- 
cal activities is the Wittenberg School 
of Music of which Silas Boyd is the 
director. The a cappella chorus of which 
John Thomas Williams is director, has 
won distinction. 

Approximately 1,500 boys and girls of 
high school age of the west district of 
the Ohio Music Educators’ Association 
of which C. A. Nassziger of Sidney, O., 
is president, are expected to come to 
Springfield in March to participate in 
the annual music festival. The festival 
will be. held for two consecutive Satur- 
days, sponsored by Wittenberg College. 
There will be competitions for ratings 
by orchestras, bands, choruses, and in- 
strumental and vocal solos. 


sented March 30 by the Toledo Choral 
society, Mary Willing, conductor. 

Yet to be heard this season on the 
education series of the Museum is the 
Coolidge string quartet, scheduled for 
March 6. Other events of this series 
include a lecture-recital by Abram Cha- 
sins, pianist; a violin and piano sonata 
recital by George Poinar and Frieda 
Schumacher of Cleveland; a _lecture- 
recital by Roy and Johanna Harris; a 
lecture on chamber music by Arthur 
Quimby, curator of music at the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art, and a recital by 
the Walden String Quartet of Cleve- 
land. A. Beverly Barksdale, bass of the 
Museum music faculty, and Mrs. Van 
Doren, director of Museum music, will 
be presented in a joint recital in March 
at the Museum. 

Concerts in the Peristyle series this 
season are those of the Don Cossack 
chorus, the Philadelphia Orchestra, the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra, the Boston Symphony, and 
Vladimir Horowitz. Other events in- 
clude the presentation of ‘The Messiah’ 
and “The Hymn of Praise’ by the Toledo 
Choral society under the direction of 
Miss Willing, ‘The Creation’, presented 
by the Oratorio Chorus of Toledo Univ- 
ersity under the direction of Harold 
Harter, and a recital by Fritz Kreisler, 
presented by Mrs. Hineline. 


MARION CIVIC ORCHESTRA 
GIVES THREE CONCERTS 


Soloists Engaged for Symphony’s 
Seventh Season—Music Week 
Program Planned 


Marion, Onto, Feb. 5.—The Marion 
Civic Orchestra composed of seventy- 
five musicians is in the midst of its 
seventh successful season. Under the 
able direction of Abram Ruvinsky, of 
Columbus, Ohio (formerly of New 
York), the orchestra has had a steady 
upward rise. This is a non professional 
organization—no one receiving any pay 
but the conductor, three concerts are 
given each season with assisting artists. 

The first concert presented Paulina 
Ruvinska, pianist of New York and 
daughter of the conductor, who played 
Tchaikovsky’s B Flat Minor Concerto 
with the orchestra. The next concert 
will be given Feb. 25 when the soloist 
will be Paul Arnold, baritone, of Cin- 
cinnati. The third concert will be May 
6, National Music Week, and will be 
Marion night when local artists will be 
presented, 

The orchestra is sponsored by the 
Women’s Symphony Board of sixty-five 
members of which Mrs. H. K. Mouser, 
founder, is president. The only means 
of support are guarantors and patrons 
solicited by this board. To date there 
is no deficit, which speaks well for the 
organization. F. M. 


Cleveland 
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Sidlo, chairman of the Northern Ohio 
Opera Association, the sponsoring or- 
ganization, announces the largest sur- 
plus in its history. The previous 
festivals have been so highly successful, 
artistically and financially, it has never 
been necessary to call upon the guaran- 
tors to make up a deficit. The local 
management is directed by Harold J. 
Miskell and Rodney C. Sutton. 


Arthur W. Quimby, Curator of Mu- 
sical Arts, announces a calendar of 
varied musical events for the Friday 
and Sunday series during the remainder 
of the season at the Cleveland Museum 
of Art. On Feb. 9, Dr. Manfred 
Bukofzer, faculty member of the Music 
Division, and visiting lecturer in the 
Graduate School, of Western Reserve 
University, will lecture on “Allegorical 
Devices in Baroque Music”; on Feb. 21, 
the famous Pro Arte String Quartet 
will appear, and on March 2, a sound 
film featuring José Iturbi, pianist, Mil- 
dred Dilling, harpist, and the Coolidge 
String Quartet, will be shown. Mr. 
Quimby announces this as an experi- 
ment in program builidng to determine 
what can be done with serious music 








hio 


presented through the medium of sound 


film. On March 21, Boris Goldovsky 
will give a lecture recital on “Musical 
Studies from Bach to Bartok”. The 
Children’s Orchestra of Cleveland, con 
ducted by Hyman Goldin, will appeat 
on April 6, and the final program on 
\pril 18, will be given by the Uni 
versity Singers of Western Reserve 
University, directed by Melville Smith. 

Mr. Quimby personally conducts two 
lecture courses designed for the layman 
in music, “Symphony Study” and “Mu- 
sical Forms and Materials”’. 

Beryl Rubinstein, director of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, has an 
nounced a series of 
faculty recitals to 
be given after the 
first of February. 
Definite dates de- 
pend upon the com- 
pletion of an audi- 
torium which is be- 
ing added to the In- 
stitute’s new home. 
The faculty recital 
series will include : 
two sonata recitals, ; 
by Harry Fuchs, 
cellist, and Beryl 
Rubinstein, at the 
piano; Josef Fuchs, 
violinist, with Ar- 
thur Loesser, at the piano; vocal recitals 
by Marie Simmelink Kraft, mezzo-so- 
prano; and by Walter Hoffman, bari- 
tone; and a chamber music program by 
Homer Schmitt, violin, Robert Swen- 
son, ‘cellist, and Lawrence Stevens, 
piano. 

Arrangements are also being made to 
celebrate the twentieth anniversary of 
the founding of the Institute, and the 
dedication of the auditorium. On Feb. 
6, Beryl Rubinstein and Arthur Loesser 
will give a two-piano recital in Sev- 
erance Hall, for the benefit of the 
Auditorium Fund. 

The weekly Comparative Arts Lec 
tures for the remainder of the session 
will be presented by Manfred Bukofzer, 
Rossiter Howard, Arthur Shepherd, 
Milton S. Fox, Arthur Quimby, Boris 
Goldovsky, Margaret Fairbanks, Alfred 
P. Howell, Arthur Loesser, and Joseph 
Remenyi. 

The Chamber Music Society of Cleve- 
land completes its season with programs 
to be given Feb. 19 and March 14 in 
Chamber Music Hall of Severance Hall. 
The eminent Cleveland pianists, Arthur 
Shepherd, Beryl Rubinstein, Arthur 
Loesser, and Boris Goldovsy, will assist 
in these programs. The members of the 
Cleveland Orchestra who comprise the 
Chamber Music Society are: Tom 
Brennand, Julius Baker, Samuel Carmel, 
Felix Eyle, Harry Fuchs, Josef Fuchs, 
Paul Gershman, Bernard Goodman, Jac 
Gorodetzky, Rudolph Puletz, Jr., Leon- 
ard Rose, Homer Schmitt, David 
Schwartz, Nathan Stutch, Robert Swen- 
son, and Milton Thomas. 

Officers of the Society are Paul L. 
Feiss, president; Mrs. Elroy J. Kulas, 
vice-president ; E. S. Bassett, secretary ; 
and Mrs. T. Wingate Todd, manager. 
Mrs. Todd is also presenting Dr. 
Jerome Gross, violinist, in a _ recital 
Feb. 26, in the Allen Memorial Audito- 
rium with Lawrence Stevens, accom- 
panist. 

Emily McCallip, director of the Cleve- 
land Music School Settlement announces 
a lecture to be given by Dr. Joseph 
Remenyi assistant professor of com 
parative Literature at Cleveland College. 

(Continued on page 325) 
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The Little Rock A Cappella Choir on the Steps of 
The Sunken Court of the Senior High School 


By NeELL CoTNaM 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK., Feb. 5. 

HE music program is expanding in 

Arkansas with the opening of the 
new Auditorium and the organization of 
a state-wide orchestra to be known as 
the Arkansas State Symphony. 

David R. Robertson, head of the 
Music Department of Hendrix College, 
Conway, Ark., is director of the new 
orchestra, the organization of which is 
said to be unique. The project has been 
incorporated under the state laws as an 
educational enterprise and a board com- 
posed of influential persons throughout 
the state controls its policies. 

Dr. J. D. Jordan of Little Rock, is 
president of the board and is assisted 
by the following officers: Howard Steb- 
bins, vice president; Harvey Couch 
Jr., treasurer; and F. W. Patrick, sec- 
retary and personnel manager. 

The orchestra will have a member- 
ship of seventy players, chosen as the 
result of extensive auditions with all 
professional and amateur musicians in 
the state. Members will be paid for 
their services and the local Musician’s 
Union is co-operating with the board 
in allowing the organization to use 
amateur musicians when a vacancy can- 
not be filled by a Union man. It is 
proposed that the orchestra eventually 
will become a resident symphony with 
a season equaling those of other cities 
the size of Little Rock. 


Symphony Gives First Concerts 


The regular season began in January, 
following the close of a financial cam- 
paign which had extended over the 
previous two months. Concerts were 
given in Little Rock and in other cities 
over the state. 

Mr. Robertson who received his B. 
M. degree at Drury College had a Fel- 
lowship in the Juilliard Graduate 
School in violin, 1932-34. He was act- 
ing concertmaster of the Greenwich 
Sinfonietta (N. Y.) and a member of 
the Chautauqua (N. Y.) Symphony in 
1933. He has been a solo and chamber 
music performer over the NBC and 
CBS radio networks and in 1937-38 was 
head of the string department of South- 
western Music Camp, Hollister, Mo. 
He was guest instructor at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa in the summers of 739 
and ’40, organized and directed the an- 
nual All-State High School Orchestra 
Festival in Arkansas and has been a 
representative of the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation in Arkansas since 1934. He 
has been made the permanent music 
director of the Arkansas State Sym- 
phony. 

This year for the first time the three 
junior high schools in Little Rock have 
each had an instructor in instrumental 
music. Heretofore one man taught at 
ull three schools. All three teachers are 
graduates of the Emporia State Teach- 
ers College in Kansas. They are Charles 
North, Joe T. Holt and Jonathan 
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Wolfe. Mr. Wolfe was the instructor 
last year. 

The high school band organizations 
remain the same with L. Bruce Jones 
as director. The first, or concert band, 
is composed of ninety-five students; the 
second band of eighty-six students ; and 
the beginners’ band of about forty stu- 
dents. Assisting with instruction is 
Robert Parker, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The annual 
regional band clinic was held at Little 
Rock High School, Jan. 22-25. 

Under the direction of Ruth Klepper 
Settle, head of the voice department ot 
Senior High School the A Cappella 
Choir and Glee Clubs, composed ot 
about 400 voices presented the first 
down town concert in the Robinson 
Memorial Auditorium recently. Assist- 
ing were 100 members of the Speech 
Choir, directed by Alberta Harris. 

Band Lists Spring Concerts 

The band will give a series of con- 
certs in the Spring which will cul- 
minate with the anniversary concert at 
Robinson Memorial Auditorium. The 
orchestra will play about three con- 
certs and the Training Band, two. 

The annual Spring voice festival in 
which high school students throughout 
the state will participate will be held 


New Orleans 


(Continued from page 288) 


ly of the Vienna Opera, will be heard 
on several occasions during the Spring 
and early Summer. At present, she is 
a member of the choir of Touro Syna- 
gogue. 

The Cercle Lyrique, under Jeanne 
Dupuy Harrison, who has guided its 
destinies for almost thirty years, will 
continue its monthly musicales, which 
are invariably largely attended. The 
Newcomb School of Music, Leon Ryder 
Maxwell, director, will as usual present 
its most advanced pupils in a series of 
bi-monthly recitals. 

Maynard Klein of the Newcomb 
School of Music announces a concert by 
the A Cappella Choir (seventy selected 
mixed voices) in motets for three choirs ; 
a Spring concert by the Tulane Glee 
Club, featuring the performance of “Ta- 
rantella’” by Randall Thompson, “The 
Prodigal Son’, a Sermon in Swing, by 
the young American composer, Robert 
Elmore, and the ‘Bardic Song’ by Rich- 
ard Strauss; a concert by the Newcomb 
Glee Club; and a concert by the New- 
comb-Tulane A Cappella Choir, at 
which last the Bruch ‘Easter Cantata’ 
and the Bach cantata, ‘Christ lag in 
Todesbanden’, will be presented. Mr. 
Klein has won for himself a distin- 
guished place by the excellence of his 
choral ensembles. 

Benedict Grunewald, through whose 
initiative this city has enjoyed for sev- 
eral seasons performances by the Met- 
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Opening of New Auditorium and Or- 
ganization of State-wide Orchestra 
Expands Musical Program—Propose 
to Make Symphony a Resident Or- 
chestra—Junior High Schools In- 
crease Instrumental Staffs—School 
Choirs, Clubs, Bands and Ensembles 


David R. Robertson, 


Conductor of the 
Arkansaw State Sym- 
phony 


early in the Spring under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Settle, chairman of the 
Public School Music Section of the 
Arkansas State Teachers Association. 

The Music Series, sponsored by Mrs. 
Frank Vaughan and the Musical Co- 
terie opened Nov. 3, with an afternoon 
concert by Yehudi Menuhin. The next 
concert was by Kirsten Flagstad of 
the Metropolitan Opera Co., on Jan. 
14. The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
will be the third attraction, Feb. 24, 
and the series will close March 24, with 
the piano duettists, Bartlett and Robert- 
son. 

The Civic Music Association gave 
its annual presentation of ‘Messiah’ at 
Robinson Memorial Auditorium, and 
will sponsor the usual series of band 
concerts at Foster Band Shell in City 
Park next summer. 

The new Auditorium, a WPA proj- 
ect, was dedicated to the late Joseph 


T. Robinson, United States Senator 
trom Arkansas, at a ceremony last 
Spring in which Mrs. Robinson and 


her niece, Mrs. Grady Miller partici- 
pated. The San Francisco Ballet was 
the attraction. 


ropolitan Opera, will again this Spring 
present that organization in_ three 
operas. The dates for the gala events 
are April 21, 22 and 23. On March 1, 
Mr. Grunewald will present Nelson 
Eddy in recital at the Auditorium. 

The Mary V. Moloney Club will pur- 
sue its usual course of study, giving 
programs with musical illustrations. 
Miss Moloney, founder and director of 
the club, has for many years contributed 
richly to the local music life as organist, 
pianist, and director. 

New Orleans Music Week promises 
a series of interesting programs. Mary 
M. Conway, director of music in the 
public schools, will be a prime mover. 

The Loyola College of Music, Ernest 
Schuyten, director, will do its share in 
contributing to the season. Irving 
Lyons, Jr., pupil of Corinne Mayer 
and also a pupil of Olga Samaroff-Sto- 
kowski, will give his first recital here 
shortly. An event of importance will be 
an operatic performance on March 22 
by the students of the Music Depart- 
ment of Louisiana State University. 
Pasquale Amato, head of the opera de- 
partment, and Louis Hasselmans, leader 
of the orchestra, will prepare the work. 





FEDERATION CONTEST 
ENTRIES ARE HEAVY 





Student Musicians Competition Surpass 
Record of Past Years in Enlistment 
Houston, Tex., Feb. 5.—A greater 

interest than ever before in history in 

the Student Musicians Contests of the 
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National Federation of Music Clubs is 
reported by Mrs. Fred A. Gillette oi 
this city, national chairman for these 
biennial events, which for the past four 
teen years have enlisted hundreds of 
young musicians throughout the coun 
try. 

An unprecedentedly large number of 
cash awards has been offered by the 
various states and districts, and a $300 
scholarship has been granted to a Vir- 
ginia winner by Hollins College, the 
alma mater of Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober 
of Norfolk, Va., president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs. 

At least two states, Oklahoma and 
Virginia, have entries in the organ di- 
vision, where there were no entries two 
years ago, while large numbers of en- 
tries are reported in the remaining 
classifications, piano, violin, ’cello, wo- 
men’s voice and men’s voice. Artist 
sponsors are Charles Haubiel of New 
York, composer, pianist and music pub- 
lisher; Josef Piastro, violinist, of Los 
Angeles; Hans Hess, head of the ’cello 
department of the Chicago Conserva- 
tory of Music; Frank W. Asper, organ- 
ist at the Mormon Tabernacle in Salt 
Lake City; Florence Lamont Hinman, 
director of the Lamont School of Mu- 
sic in Denver; and Barre Hill, head of 
the voice department of the University 
of Oklahoma. 
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George Engles, Managing Director 
RCA Bidg., 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N. Y. 
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Dr. Lee F. Meis, Leo Kucinski, Con- 


President of the Sioux ductor of the Sioux 
City Music Week City Symphony 
Association 


Sioux City 


By EpirHa K. WEBSTER 
SIOUX CITY, IA. 


ITH a civic concert course as- 

piring to grand opera and a 

department of public recreation 
planning, promoting and paying tor a 
year-around program of music for per- 
sons of all ages and various abilities, 
Sioux City’s cultural forecast for 1941 
is auspicious as well as ambitious. Fer- 
dinand A. Bahr is director of public 
recreation. Alvon H. Doty is president 
of the Sioux City Civic Music Asso- 
ciation which is in charge of the artist’s 
concert series. 

This citywide musical calendar is de- 
signed to please every taste as well as 
to utilize all possible talents. It will 
range in appeal from the coming spring 
concerts of Helen Jepson, soprano, and 
Mildred Dilling, harpist, to folk songs 
and dancing in a fete to be new this 
season as part of the annual May music 
festival week. The folk dance fete as- 
pires to add the native culture of Sioux 
City’s more than ten per-cent foreign 
born population to that of their pres- 
ent American neighbors. 

Business men, society women, house- 
wives, and boys and girls of college, 
high school and grade school ages all 
will contribute to this year of musical 
growth and pleasure. To present its 
forecast in somewhat definite order and 
to include more specifically participating 
groups, the Morningside College a cap- 
pella choir will give its annual home 
concert in Shrine Auditorium on Feb. 
24, on its return from a southern tour 
on which the group left on Jan. 30. 
Paul MacCollin, head of the music 
department of the Morningside Conser- 
vatory of Music, is leader. Mrs. Mac- 
Collin also leads the Sioux City Civic 
Chorus, sponsored by the department of 
public recreation, that will give ‘The 
Ordering of Moses’ with accompaniment 
by the Sioux City Symphony in March. 
The date has not been set. Leo Ku- 
cinski is leader of the orchestra, which 
is a major attraction yearly on the civic 
concert course series. The Sioux City 
Civic Chorus is to present a radio pro- 
gram in February and, on Dec. 15 of 
this year, Handel’s ‘The Messiah’. This 
will be the twenty-fourth annual per- 
formance of the oratorio. The chorus 
likewise will participate in the Music 
Week festival May 4 to 10. 


Junior League Sponsors Series 

The morning musical will be one of 
the annual children’s concerts spon- 
sored by the Sioux City Junior League 
at the Orpheum theatre. The league, 
the theatre management, the orchestra 
and the department of public recreation 
co-operate in these junior musical 
events, the recreation department pro- 
viding transportation to the theatre 
from the school room and return, for 
children not within walking distance. 


(Continued on page 340) 
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Des Moines 


Des Moines Civic Season to 
Close with Concert by 
Minneapolis Symphony— 
Music Educators to Meet 
in Spring—League Spon- 
sors Events—Clubs and 
Organization Add to the 
Calendar 


By JANE TINSLEY WATTERS 
DES MOINES, I!A., Feb. 5. 
DES MOINES is keenly anticipating 
the 1941 return visit of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony on Feb. 24. The or- 
chestra, conducted by Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, will be heard in two concerts 
in the Shrine Auditorium. The eve- 
ning performance will be presented as 
the fourth and concluding event of the 
current season of the Des Moines Civic 
Music Association. A matinee per- 
formance, sponsored by the Association, 
will be attended by 5000 Des Moines 
school children. 

Under the auspices of the Junior 
League of Des Moines, Doris Adams 
Hunn, pianist and lecturer, will give 
her eighth annual ‘symphonic preview’ 
at Hotel Fort Des Moines Ballroom on 
Feb. 18. The work to be analyzed by 
Mrs. Hunn is the Brahms Symphony 
No. 3 in F, which is scheduled for the 
Des Moines engagement of the Min- 
neapolis orchestra. 

Drake University continues a series 
of faculty recitals begun in December. 
Scheduled for Feb. 4 is a joint recital 
by Helen Chamblee, soprano, and 
Harold Richey, pianist. Lenore Mudge 
Stull, pianist, and Frank Noyes, violin- 
ist, will appear in recital, Feb. 25. Paul 
Stoye, pianist, is to be heard, March 
11, and Delia Griswold Green, pianist, 
and Myra Cobb Ousley, violinist, March 
25. April events in this series are the 
recitals of Herbert Gould, basso-can- 
tante and Dean of the Drake College 
of Fine Arts, on April 8, and of Gordon 
Bird, cornetist, and J. B. Snyder, 
clarinetist, on April 29. 

Drake University Choir to Tour 

The seventy-voice Drake University 
A Cappella Choir, Stanford Hulshizer, 
director, leaves Easter Sunday on a 
2000-mile tour. Among the cities in 
which the choir will present concerts 
are Kansas City, Mo., Wichita, Kans. 
and Denver, Colo. The group returns 
to Des Moines for its home concert on 
April 25. 

The Drake Concert Band, directed 


by Gordon Bird, will present public 
concerts on March 9 and April 6 in 
the Roosevelt High School Auditorium. 
The Drake Civic Symphony with Frank 
Noyes as conductor, now in its second 
vear, continues a very successful sea- 
son with concerts scheduled for Feb. 9 
and March 30. Alternate concerts fea- 
ture imported guest artists, the partici- 
pating artist for the final date is yet to 
be announced. 

An interesting event tentatively 
planned for late February is a lecture- 
exhibition featuring ancient and primi- 
tive musical instruments. Plans for the 
day are in preparation by local active 
and alumna members of Mu Phi Epsi- 
lon. Elizabeth Kidd of Glenview, IIL, 
musicologist and national president of 
the sorority, is expected to be the speak- 
er, illustrating her talk with instru- 
ments from her extensive collection. 
The sorority has announced plans for 
formal musicales to be held on Feb. 12 
and May 14. 

Active chapter members and alum- 
nae of Sigma Alpha Iota will hold a 


Waterloo 


Waterloo Symphony Under 
Dasch Will Conclude Sea- 
son in February—Chorus 
Under Tiede Plans Ap- 
pearances in Concerts— 
CDA Sponsors Charity 
Series of Recitals — Elks 
Club Aids Symphony 


By Ove HeLwie 

WATERLOO, I!A., Feb. 5. 
OLLOWING settlement of union 
difficulties that threatened last Spring 
to force cancellation of scheduled pro- 
grams, Waterloo is this season enjoying 
the two traditional concert series, with 
prospects of several additional programs 

later in the Winter and Spring. 

“Road calls” imposed upon both East 
and West high school auditoriums by 
the stagehands’ and musicians’ unions 
last Winter were rescinded in the Fall, 
after the school boards had agreed not 
to permit students to work as stage 
hands during non-school functions. The 
stagehands’ union originally asked the 
boards to require that a union stage- 
hand be hired by all sponsors of non- 
school affairs, held in the school audi- 
toriums. 

The Waterloo Symphony again con- 
ducted by George Dasch of Chicago, 
has given two concerts, and will close 
its season with a third in February. 
Bernhardt Tiede, baritone who came to 
Waterloo as a private music teacher 
during the Summer, was soloist at the 
first concert, Oct. 21. Soloists at the 
second concert, Dec. 4, were two young 
students at Northwestern University, 
Alice Lawrence, ’cellist, and Melvin 
Baddin, violinist. 

Shaw Heads Symphony Association 

Dr. Frank Shaw, formerly first vice- 
president of the Waterloo Symphony 
Association, succeded to the presidency 
in December when the president, Rev. 
David A. Jones, accepted an appoint- 
ment as a chaplain in the army. 

Four concerts are being given this sea- 
son in the Catholic Daughters of Amer- 
ica charity series, under direction of the 
regent, Mrs. John G. Lemmer. First 
to appear was the Don Cossack chorus, 
led by Serge Jaroff, Nov. 6. Gladys 
Swarthout sang, Dec. 3. Nathan Mil- 








Frank Noyes, Con- 
ductor, Drake Civic 
Symphony 


Lorrain E. Walters, 


Director of Music 
Education 


‘Twilight Musicale’, open to the pub- 
lic, at Grace Methodist Church, Feb. 
16. This professional music sorority 
also plans a series of formal evening 
musicales for early spring. 

Hannah Cochrane Potter, Des Moines 
soprano and vocal instructor, will ap- 
pear in recital April 13 in the audi- 
torium of the First Unitarian Church. 

(Continued on page 340) 
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Catholic Daughters loo Symphony Asso- 
of America ciation 
stein played, Jan. 20. The death of 


Mischa Levitzki resulted in a change in 
the closing concert. Gitta Gradova, 
Chicago-born pianist, will fill Mr. Levit- 
zki’s date on Feb. 13. 

Approximately 1,000 season ticket 
holders are hearing the CDA concerts, 
including groups from almost every city 
and town in northeastern Towa. 

A new musical activity in Waterloo 
this season is the work of the Commun- 
ity Chorus, organized last Fall under 
sponsorship of the Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s club. The chorus is 
directed by Bernhardt Tiede, and has 
nearly 200 members, both men and 
women. One or more public concerts 
during the season are being planned by 
the group, which has been rehearsing 
every Monday night. 

An important element in Waterloo’s 
musical life is the Elks club, which is 
financial sponsor of the symphony and 
offers free use of the large ballroom in 
the large club house for rehearsals of 
many groups. 

Plans of the Civic Theatre Chorus to 
present ‘Ballad for Americans’ were 
cancelled after two months of rehearsals, 
when the musicians’ and stagehands’ 
unions demanded that standbys be paid 
if club members played the accompani- 
ment and drew the curtains. 





Salt Lake 
City 


Utah State Symphony For- 
mulates Plans to Aug- 
ment Personnel and Ex- 
tend Services of Orchestra 
—Concert Courses, Uni- 
versity Music Division, 
Church Groups, Orches- 
tras and Bands of City 
Contribute to Calendar 
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By Gait MARTIN 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, Feb. 5. 
EADERS in music throughout the 
state of Utah could hardly be influ- 
enced by anything other than optimism, 
when comparing the outlook for the year 
to come with conditions prevailing ten 
and twenty years ago. 

Last Fall, when backers of the Utah 
State Symphony proposed to finance a 
season of concerts, dire disaster was pre- 
dicted. The state and city, it was 
thought, could not muster an audience 
for a season of symphony concerts with- 
out making deep inroads in the member- 
ship of other organizations. 

However, not only has an audience of 
1,400 persons been built for the orchestra 
with attendance and enthusiasm growing 
at every concert, but other music organi- 
zations have not suffered. The Uni- 
versity of Utah Extension Division Mas- 
ter Minds course is playing to capacity 
audiences. The Salt Lake Civic Music 
Association has booked an unusually 
strong course. Attendance upon the an- 
nual presentation of Handel’s ‘The Mes- 
siah’, given by the Salt Lake Oratorio 
Society under the direction of Squire 
Coop on Dec. 29 at the Tabernacle, 
broke all records. 

Similar results have attended the cam- 
paigns of the Ogden-Weber College 
Community Concert Course, the Brig- 
ham Young University-Provo Commun- 
ity Concert Association, and the Cache 
County Civic Music Association at Lo- 
gan. 

Church Group to Give ‘St. Paul’ 

Church music activities present prom- 
ise of splendid things for music prog- 
ress. During the April Conference of 
the Latter Day Saints of Jesus Christ, 
the Mormon Tabernacle Choir is plan- 
ning to give a dramatized version of 
Mendelssohn’s ‘St. Paul’ with a guest 
artist of national prominence. J. Spen- 
cer Cornwall will direct the choir of 350 
voices. The accompaniment will be fur- 
nished by an orchestra of fifty pieces 
and by the Tabernacle organ. As in 
the dramatized version of ‘Elijah’, the 
choir will supply the vocal comment 
while groups of actors in costume will 
interpret the action on the forestage. 

Tracy Y. Cannon, chairman of the 
Church Music Committee, announced a 
series of church choir festivals held by 
the stakes, or large ecclesiastical divi- 
sions, in Utah, Washington, Oregon, 
California, Nevada, Arizona, Wyoming, 
Colorado and Canada. Twelve thousand 
singers, Mr. Cannon estimates, and 1,200 
choir leaders will take part in this pro- 
gram designed to improve church choir 
music standards. As a climax to the 


stake-wide festivals, the stakes adjacent 
to Salt Lake City will give an evening 
of sacred song just after the Church 
Conference in April at the Tabernacle. 
So encouraged are officers and di- 
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The Utah State Symphony and Its Conductor, Hans Heniot 


ta 


rectors of the Utah State Symphony As- 
sociation over the progress made by 
the seventy players, directed by Hans 
Heniot, that plans are being discussed 
to enlarge the activities of this group 
during the coming year. Mr. Heniot 
has lifted the level of performance to 
remarkable heights. 


State Symphony Plans Concerts 


The concert of Feb. 19 will present 
the Tchaikovsky Fourth Symphony. On 
March 25, Webster Aitken will play the 
Beethoven ‘Emperor’ Concerto with the 
orchestra. Already, President Fred E. 
Smith of the Association is formulating 
plans to strengthen and augment the en- 
semble, and extend the services of the 
orchestra to other audiences in Utah and 
the Intermountain West. Much of the 
orchestra’s success stems from the fact 
that the Utah WPA Music Project sup- 
plies the nucleus of thirty-five players, 
which assures intensive drill of players 
at no cost to the sponsor. Under Regi- 
nald Beales, State WPA Music Di- 
rector, the nucleus orchestra has per- 
formed for 8,400 listeners in northern 


and southern Utah communities. Mem- 
bers of the Musicians’ Association, a 
branch of the Federated Musicians 


Union, have cooperated admirably in 
making the venture feasible. 

Orchestras and bands in cities ad- 
jacent to Salt Lake City are contributing 
their share toward developing players 
and appreciative audiences. The Brig- 
ham Young University Orchestra, di- 
rected by Professor LeRoy J. Robertson, 
has a valuable program outlined. Sir 
Thomas Beecham is to appear on the 
Provo College course. <A long list of 
stellar attractions has been booked, in- 
cluding Béla Bartédk, Tito Schipa, 
Steele-Clovis, Albert Spalding, Ernst 
Woolf, Hilde Reggiani and others. 

Noteworthy work is being done by 
Instrumental groups at the Utah State 
Agricultural College, Logan; at Weber 
Junior College, Ogden: at the Carbon 
Junior College, Price; the Snow Junior 
College at Ephraim; the Dixie Junior 
College at St. George, and the Branch 
Agricultural College at Cedar City. 

The McCune School of Music and 
Art Orchestra, including 100 players, 
continues to attract near-capacity audi- 
ences to its concerts under the direction 
of Frank W. Asper. The University of 
Utah Orchestra, directed by Professor 
Arthur P. Freber, is also maintaining a 
high standard of musical performances. 

Civie Association Brings Artists 

Members of the Salt Lake Civic Mu 
sic Association are looking forward to 
concerts by Robert Casadesus, the Gor- 
don String Quartet, Kirsten Flagstad 


and James Melton. Members of the Og- 
den-Weber College Community Concert 
Association will hear E. Robert Schmitz, 
Yehudi Menuhin, Helen Traubel, and 
the Barton Harp Quintet. Maria Gam- 
barelli, dancer, is also to be presented. 

The Temple Square Choir, directed by 
H. Frederick Davis, plans to present the 
Verdi ‘Requiem’ in the Spring at the 
Tabernacle with local soloists and Alex- 
ander Schreiner as organist. 

In the field of the oratorio, Dr. Adam 
S. Bennion, president, and his associates 
are considering a number of significant 
projects for the state’s oldest oratorio 
group, the Salt Lake Oratorio Society. 
Squire Coop is musical director. 

The daily organ recitals of the Ta- 
bernacle organists, Frank W. Asper, 
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Community Concert-Web- 
er College Concert Course 
Maintains High Place in 
Musical Activities—Out- 
standing Artists Remain 
to Be Heard in the Series 
—College Prepares for 
Spring Festival—Societies 
and Clubs Active 


By Auice Parpor WEst 
OGDEN, UTAH, Feb. & 
N USIC has always played an im- 
portant part in the lives of Ogden 
people. Its uplifting effect was made evi- 
dent as far back as when the early Mor- 
mon Pioneers resorted to singing to 
cheer their suffering people as they 
blazed the barren trail. And through all 
these years of progress it has continued 
to keep pace with the times, until it 
is now one of the predominating arts 
of the community. 

Holding an important place on the 
schedule for this season’s offerings in 
the music field are the many fine artists 
who will appear on the Ogden Com- 
munity Concert-Weber College Associa- 
tion program to be presented at the 
Ogden High School auditorium. This 
association, which is headed by the same 
officers who acted last year, including 
Dr. John Edward Carver, president; 
Mrs. Royal Eccles, vice-president; Mrs. 
Stuart P. Dobbs, secretary and cam- 
paign manager, and Elden S. Dye, 
treasurer, offers an outstanding program 
this year. A number of these artists have 
already appeared, including Fray and 
Braggiotti, duo-pianists; Irving Was- 
sermann, pianist; Eva Jessye, Negro 
choir, Emanuel Feuermann, ’cellist ; and 
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Alexander Schreiner, and Wade N. 
Stephens, will continue to draw large 
crowds. Sunday broadcasts by the 
Tabernacle Choir, directed by J. Spen- 
cer Cornwall, will be heard by millions 
of listeners over the CBS _ network. 
Choral groups—the Orpheus Club, the 
Gustav Adolf Male Chorus, the Asso- 
ciated Women’s Choruses, the Sewanee 
Singers—all have busy schedules ahead. 

Valuable work on behalf of music is 
being done by the Utah Federation of 
Music Clubs under the direction of Vera 
Frey Beason, president, and its numer- 
ous branches. The Salt Lake Music 
Council, founded by Mrs. E. E. Corf- 
man, retiring president, continues to 
wage an active campaign on behalf of 
music. 


CUE MM 





Mrs. Stuart P. Dobbs, 
Secretary of Ogden 
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of the Music Depart- 
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FE. Robert Schmitz, pianist; however, 
there are still many outstanding events 
on the program. Appearing Feb. 17, 
Yehudi Menuhin, violinist; March 7, 
Kirsten Flagstad, soprano (conjointly 
with Salt Lake Community Concert As- 
sociation); March 21, Maria Gamba- 
relli, dancer; March 31, Helen Traubel, 
soprano; April 23, Barton Harp 
Quintet. 

Interest in music is also augmented 
by the activities of the Ogden Taber- 
nacle Choir, under the direction of 
Lester Hinchcliff. This organization of 
150 mixed voices recently presented the 
twentieth local annual rendition of ‘The 
Messiah’ at Christmas time, as well as 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah’. The tradition is 
keenly anticipated by Utahans every year. 
Imported artists, as well as local ones 
are engaged to sing the solo roles. This 
year, as an added attraction, the choir 
will present Bach’s B Minor Mass, 
along with Haydn’s ‘Creation’, for the 
Spring Festival. Accompanying the 
singers will be the Community Sym- 
phony. paaege 

Ogden Male Singers Active 

Another organization which has 
gained wide popularity since its incep- 
tion, is the Ogden Male Singers, which 
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mont Singers, announces her second an- 
nual presentation of the Bach ‘B Minor 
Mass’ early in April. This work, which 
last 


had its first hearing in Denver 
Spring, attracted so much favorable 
comment that it will be offered an- 


nually in conjunction with the Denver 
Symphony. This year four nationally 
known soloists will be secured to assist 
the chorus. 

Andrew Riggs, Dean of the Lamont 
School, will be heard in a recital of his 
own compositions in May. 

Josef and Rosina Lhevinne will re- 
turn to Lamont for the Summer School 
session; Florence Lamont Hinman will 
again conduct master classes in voice 
and her vocal clinic. Negotiations are 
being made with an_ internationally 
famous conductor for a Summer school 
class in conducting. The Summer 
School attracts pupils from as many as 
twenty-six states. 

The Colorado State Music Teachers 
Association, under the leadership of 
Virginia Rigg, is planning a musical 
program in co-operation with the an- 
nual Music Festival held during Music 
Week. The Association will also pre- 
sent a Summer Normal for its members 
in August. A plan is in formation 
whereby this Association will sponsor 
a Tri-State Meeting to be held this 
Spring or early Fall in which New 
Mexico, Wyoming, and Colorado will 
participate. 

Public school participation in the 
music program of the city plays a prom- 
inent part in the Spring cultural activi- 
ties. Once more the Denver Teachers 
Chorus and the Denver Teachers Or- 
chestra with the Singing Schoolmen will 
offer a concert for the Teachers Wel- 
fare Fund. 


Anticipate Annual Festival 


The high water mark of the school 
music program is the Music Festival 
held the first week in May. This year 
the program will be presented by a 
chorus of 4,000 singers from the sixth 
year of the elementary schools, large 
choral, orchestral, and band groups from 
the junior and senior high Schools, and 
the Municipal Chorus will again offer 
an oratorio with the assistance of the 
Colorado WPA Orchestra. 

Saturday morning broadcasts will be 
resumed in which the music groups of 
the schools are acquainting the Denver 
citizens with the type of music program 
that is being presented. Other broad- 
casting activities include the program 
to be presented on the Music and Amer- 
ican Youth Hour over a national chain. 
This program will be conducted by John 
C. Kendel and Raymon H. Hunt. 

The public schools are again sponsor- 
ing the WPA Orchestra and the group 
will be heard before numerous school 
assemblies and Parent-Teacher organ- 
izations. 

Following the custom of many years, 
the Denver Post in conjunction with 
the City Administration will present a 
Summer opera at Cheesman Park. 
Principals and chorus are chosen from 
local enthusiasts. The choice of opera 
has not yet been announced. 

The Denver Municipal Band, con- 
ducted by Henry Everett Sachs, will 
again offer a series of band concerts 
sponsored by the city. Throughout the 
Summer, concerts are presented in City 
Park and attract large audiences. Mr. 
Sachs is also conducting an Easter Con- 
cert at the Denver Athletic Club, which 
is rapidly becoming an institution in 
our musical life. 
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The Tuesday Musical Club of Denver 
is one of the oldest ladies’ choral groups 
in the United States. This club is now 
in its fifty-first year of continued activ- 
ity. The musical director, Mrs. Jane 
Crawford Eller, has been with the club 
for ten years. The pianist is Mrs. Faye 
Roswell. The annual concert will be 
held the latter part of April. During 
the Spring musical teas will be given at 
various homes. 

A series of Spring concerts will be 
offered by the Colorado Organists Guild. 
This group is furthering the interest in 
organ music by inviting music lovers 
to attend these concerts without cost. 

Reports from private studios and mu- 
sic schools indicate that an unusually 
large number of individuals are carry- 
ing on with their musical studies. The 
Spring season will offer a rich program 
of recitals and ensembles that will add 
much to interest in music. Included in 
those offering special recitals will be 
Arch Cannon, Horace Davis, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Allen Grubb, Matthews School, 
the Conservatory of the University of 
Denver, the music department of the 
Colorado Woman’s College, and the 
Lamont School. 


Ogden, Utah 
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is now under direction of Glenn L. 
Hanson, head of music department of 
the Ogden High School. This group, in 
connection with the Associated Glee 
Clubs of Utah, of which Darcy L. Nye 
of Ogden is president, as a special at- 
traction, usually gives one concert with 
a noted American soloist. This year the 
association will confine its activities to 
the local state artists; however, this is 
only a temporary arrangement. Its 
leader, Mr. Hanson, has gained wide 
recognition for his A Cappella Choir, 
having been invited upon various occa- 
sions to present it at district conferences. 

The Weber College music department, 
under the direction of Roland Parry, 
is also an active group and has planned 
an extensive program for the year. It 
will include an opera prologue in cos- 
tume with a musical continuity, ‘Romany 
Road’, arranged by Mr. Parry, in which 
more than 100 voices will participate. 
This will be presented for the Spring 
Festival, and accompanying will be the 
college orchestra under direction of 
Clair Johnson, who is also director of 
the band. The College gained recogni- 
tion this season for its Christmas pro- 
gram which featured an oratorio, ‘A 
Child Is Born’, composed by Mr. Parry. 
Participating in the event were the 
College Glee Club, Mussettes, Dorian 
Male Singers, Girls’ trio, two mixed 
quartets and the Soloist club, the latter 
of which is an honorary organization 
composed of fifteen voices with mem- 
bership being limited to only those re- 
ceiving honor awards for meritorious 
solo work. 

Other societies in Ogden that are 
making active progress in the musical 
field, are the Ogden High School music 
department, Sempre Musical Society. 
Ogden Song Society, Ogden chapter of 
American Federation of Music Clubs 
and private music organizations. 





Munz Plays in Sheffield, Ala. 
SHEFFIELD, ALA., Feb. 2.—Mieczy- 
slaw Munz, Polish pianist, appeared at 
the Sheffield Auditorium recently under 
the sponsorsship of the Muscle Shoals 
Concert Association. His program in- 


cluded works by Handel, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Webber, Falla and Liszt. 


Boise, Ida. 


Musical Activities Center 
Around Boise Schools and 
Community Concert Ser- 
ies—Madrigal Club, Glee- 
men, Civic Festival Chorus 
and Other Groups Make 
Spring Plans—Music Week 
Festivities Are Outlined 


By H. H. MILLER 


BOISE, IDA., Feb. 5. 

USICAL. activities in Boise for 

many years now have centered 

around two organizations—the schools 

as the nucleus for amateur music, the 

Community Concerts Association for the 
professionals. 

A half dozen or more active organiza- 
tions of the adult group keep the muse’s 
vigil in Boise, but the backbone of pub- 
licly performed music lies in these two 
groups. 

The Madrigal club, the Gleemen 
(men’s and women’s choral organiza- 
tions), the Civic Festival Chorus, all 
derive their strength from the recruits 
poured up year by year from the schools. 
The Community Concerts Association, 
which provides the Winter’s musical 
stars, is fast being swamped by the rush 
for memberships. 

The 1941 program for Boise music 
will include two concerts by the Madri- 
gal club, women’s choral society under 
the direction of Oliver C. Jones, dates 
yet to be decided. Proceeds of these con- 
certs are employed to provide scholar- 
ships for members of the club judged 
most deserving, to be chosen by popular 
vote of the club. 

Boise Gleemen, formed some seven 
years ago by the then supervisor of 
vocal music in the high school, con- 
sists of young businessmen and others 
interested in stretching their vocal 
chords. Members are strictly selected 
on the basis of ability not only as to 
voice but as to understanding of musical 
notation and general technique. The 
chorus numbers thirty-six, and gives a 
Spring concert annually, the date yet to 
be decided. Karl Wilson, vocal instruc- 
tor in the school system, is director. 


Community Concerts Active 


The Community Concert Association 
this year brought to almost SRO audi- 
ences such artists as Helen Traubel, 
Eugene List, Jascha Heifetz, the Don 
Cossacks: and on April 14 Igor Gorin, 
Russian baritone, will appear. 

This year, marking the tenth anni- 
versary of the association, Allen B. 
Eaton, for several years president of the 
group, issued a souvenir booklet of the 
work of the association, showing that 
it had brought to Boise such artists as 
Spalding, the London String Quartet, 
the Barrére trio, Nelson Eddy, Law- 
rence Tibbett, Heifetz, Lotte Lehmann, 
Richard Crooks. Sigrid Onegin, Mischa 
Elman. Rose Bampton, Charles Kull- 
man, Helen Jepson, Marian Anderson 
and Iturbi, among many others. The 
organization, formed when the depres- 
sion was at its worst, has maintained 
high standards of musical performance 
during the period. It plans a five-con- 
cert program for next year, the artists 
on which are of course not yet chosen. 

The high point of the musical year, 
however, is the annual Music week 
festival. usually held the last week of 
Mav. This is the oldest community music 
week in the United States, and depends 





Allen B. Eaton, Pres- 
ident of Community 
Concerts 


Judith Mahan, Su- 
pervisor of Music in 
Boise Schools 


entirely upon amateur musical talent, 
or rather volunteer talent. The keynote 
of the programs is the work in the vari- 
ous educational institutions—the senior 
high school, the junior high school, the 
grades and the Boise Junior College. 

The sparkplug of the public schools’ 
music program is Judith Mahan, who 
for eighteen years has been supervisor 
of music in the Boise schools. On Mu- 
sic Week’s grade school night pupils 
perform a large portion of the program 
in the form of a massed orchestra. The 
remainder of the program is usually de- 
voted to choral singing, occasionally in 
the form of a musical pageant. 


Maintain Many Music Groups 


Both junior and senior high schools 
maintain the following organizations: 
junior and senior orchestra, band, glee 
clubs (both sexes), a cappella choirs, 
and each organization presents an oper- 
etta during the year. Each grade school 
also produces its own operetta. These 
programs, come during the latter part of 
April and the first half of May. In ad- 
dition the senior high school a cappella 
choir, now directed by Kenneth Hartz 
ler, goes to the state capital and there 
presents a program of choral music, 
mostly Christmas carols. The candle- 
light service is a high spot in the holiday 
musical program. 

Music week this year has not been 
fully mapped out, but it will hinge upon 
the contribution of James L. Strachan’s 
Boise Junior College musical organiza- 
tions, headed by his a cappella choir, 
the school organizations already men- 
tioned, and contributions from the 
Northwest Nazarene College at Nampa. 
twenty miles away, and the College of 
Idaho, at Caldwell, thirty miles away. 

Boise’s Municipal Band, conducted 
by George Fleharty, will play a part in 
the program. Each year it presents a 
series of programs of symphonic and 
light classic music, played in the city 
park during the Summer months. 

There are several private musical 
groups, such as the Tuesday Musicale, 
which numbers 100 members, and this 
vear is headed by Mrs. Kenneth Hartz- 
ler, and the musical department of 
Boise’s oldest women’s club, the Colum- 
bian club, which devotes its attention 
rather to study of theory and harmony 
and musical history than to actual per- 
formance. Each of these groups gives 
periodic programs, usually for members 
only. 

Mothersingers of Boise, affiliated 
with the national organization, plans 
annual concerts. Members are also mem- 
bers of the P.T.A. and proceeds are 
used toward expenses of the members to 
the state P.T.A. council meeting. Sig 
nificant concerts also are given during 
the year by theater managements. 





The Prater Cafe in Vienna, where 
Beethoven made his last appearance as 
a pianist in 1815, is to be pulled down. 
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lisdale Williams and Robert Young. 

The Kansas City Orchestral Training 
School, N. DeRubertis, director, has 
planned, in this its fourteenth year, 
three orchestral concerts in conjunction 
with voice and piano students of Edna 
Forsythe and Lois Black Hunt. The 
Kansas City Municipal Band, Mr. De- 
Rubertis, conductor, will be heard in a 
program of works and transcriptions of 
Mr. DeRubertis. 

The Pro-Arte School of Music (new 
location 16 East 45th Street) is occupy- 
ing the same building with the Kinder 
Kraft School. The school, in its fourth 
year, has as its director, Bertha Horna- 
day. 


Many Clubs Active 


The Kansas City Musical Club holds 
bi-monthly meetings at Epperson Hall. 
American music is being featured, Mrs. 
A. J. Colt, program chairman, present- 
ing music as it was heard and performed 
during various periods of national his- 
tory. A program of works by Sir Carl 
Busch and Charles Sanford Skilton, 
honorary members of the club, will be 
featured in the Spring. Officers are 


Mrs. Spencer Gard, Mrs. George 
Buecking, Mrs. Bert Kimbrell, Mrs. 
Carl Ferris, Mrs. Paul Burke, Mrs. 


mit 


St. Joseph 


By Ava LYon 


ST. JOSEPH, MO., Feb. 5. 

HE Fortnightly Musical Club is in 

its fiftieth season, and is having a 
celebration worthy of the golden jubilee 
of so successfyl a club. Its original mem- 
bership of eight 
perons has increas- 
ed to over 500 and 
the club has brought 
to St. Joseph, 
through the years, 
many of high rank 
in the musical 
world, among them 
Gladys Swarthout, 
Helen Traubel, 
Dalies Frantz, Per- 
cy Grainger, Mar- 





Mrs. Nate Block, garet Matzenauer, 
President of the the Manhattan, 
Fortnightly Musical Roth, Budapest and 


Club of St. Joseph other famous string 
quartets. 

The late Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor, com- 
poser, founded the club, assisted by the 
late Mrs. Marcie Bailey and the late 
Mrs. Jesse I. Roberts. Mrs. Gaynor’s 
best-known compositions are ‘Slumber 


Emil Sees, Mrs. Esther Davis and Mrs. 
A. P. Rosenstock. 

The Harding String Quartet and 
Rafael Rubenstein, pianist, music direc- 
tor of The Center, will be heard in 
series of four chamber music concerts, 
in the Center Auditorium, in the Spring. 
The personnel of the quartet is: Joseph 
Harding and Markwood Holmes, vio- 
lins; Carl Douglas, viola, and Delssohn 
Conway, ’cello. 

The Musart Club, an organization de- 
voted to the study of allied arts, will 
present Mrs. Sidney Loeffler, pianist, 
and Olga Eitner, violinist, as a feature 
of their Guest Day program, in the 
music room of Mrs. Louis Meyers. 

Mrs. Henry J. Haskell will sponsor a 
series of lectures-recitals to be given in 
her home, by Wictor Labunski, head of 
the piano department of the Conserva- 
tory of Music. 

Powell Weaver, composer and organ- 
ist of the First Baptist Church choir, 
will direct the organization in Rossini’s 
‘Stabat Mater’ and Horatio Parker’s 
‘Hora Novissima,’ in May. 

The Moment Musical Club, a group 
devoted to the study and performance of 
piano music, holds monthly meetings, 
with Mrs. Ethel Kelly presiding as pres- 
ident and Mrs. S. Loeffler, program 
chairman. 

The Kansas City Music Teachers As- 
sociation, membership of about sixty, 
hold monthly programs at Jenkins Audi- 
torium through the season. 


Boat’ and ‘Wynken, Blynken and Nod’. 

The club opened its season with a 
social event, a tea for all members at 
the home of Mrs. John Wyeth, to honor 
the founder’s two daughters, Rose Gay- 
nor Barrett of South Norwalk, Conn., 
an artist, and Dorothy Gaynor Blake 
of St. Louis, who has followed in her 
mother’s footsteps, as a composer. Mrs. 
Blake gave a talk on class teaching at 
a meeting of the active membership the 
following day. 

The Kansas City Philharmonic Cham- 
ber Orchestra gave its first concert out- 
side of Kansas City early in the Fall 
season, as a special feature of the gala 
year. It contains thirty-five picked men 
from the Kansas City Philharmonic. 
Two men from this orchestra, Louis 
Riemer and Ewing Poteet, violinists, 
with Katherine Tenner, pianist, gave an 
instrumental trio recital, also in the 
Fall. The club brought Rudolph Ganz 
on Jan. 27 for a recital and a two-day 
master class. Helen Marshall, soprano, 
will give a recital Feb. 24. A gala anni- 
versary program will be given March 
10 when the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of Tchaikovsky, the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the first performance of 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and the club’s an- 
niversary will all be celebrated. Excerpts 
from the opera will be given and two- 
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piano works by Tchaikovsky. This pro- 
gram will be by club members, who are 
giving other programs during the sea- 
son, 

Conspicuous among the club programs 
was an ensemble program that includes 
two-piano works by Mrs. Nate Block 
and Mrs. Wayne Nicholas on Jan. 13. 
Mrs. Block, the club’s president, in her 
seventh year in that office, directs the 
year’s activities with the program chair- 
man, Louise Miller. 

The Civic Music Association is hav- 
ing an unusually fine season in St. 
Joseph: The Don Cossack Chorus, Oct. 
30; Roland Gundry, Nov. 18; Ania 
Dorfmann, Dec. 11; Marian Anderson, 
Jan. 30 and Jan Peerce, March 27. 

The Fisk Singers will appear at Cen- 
tral High School in the Spring as one 
of the school’s extra-curricular activi- 
ties. The Capp Musical Club had tenta- 
tively engaged Frank Mannheimer, pia- 
nist, for a master class in the Spring, 
but, since the death of the club’s founder, 
Mrs. Nan Capp Crutcher, the plan has 
become uncertain. Marjorie Wellock of 
Springfield, Mo., winner of the 1939 
vocal contest of the Missouri Federation 
of Music Clubs, will appear this Spring 
before one of the two junior groups of 
the Capp Club, the Delta Mu Delta. 


St. Louis 
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lanta and Savannah, Ga., Montgomery, 
Ala., Baton Rouge and New Orleans, 
La., Beaumont, Houston, San Antonio, 
Fort Worth and Wichita Falls, Tex., 
and Fayetteville, Ark., returning home 
for a special concert for the American 
Chemical Society convention on April 8. 

Oscar Johnson heads the executive 
branch of the organization as president ; 
Oliver Richards as treasurer. There is 
a board of directors and a board of con- 
trol. John S. Edwards is  secretary- 
manager. The personnel of the orches- 
tra remains practically the same with 
Scipio Guidi as concertmaster and as- 
sistant conductor. Max Steindel is per- 
sonnel manager. The Women’s Com- 
mittee is headed by Mrs. William Dee 
Becker and the social activities are in 
the hands of this group of women, who 
also take a leading part in raising the 
Maintenance Fund and in the season 
ticket campaign. Their services have 
contributed most effectively to the 
drive. 

Municipal Opera to Return 

“Muny Opera”, as it is known to 
thousands of people throughout this sec- 
tion of the country, will again be a part 
of the Summer life of St. Louisans and 
those living in the environs, This 
season will be the twenty-second con- 
secutive Summer in which the Munici- 
pal Opera Association has produced 
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opera in Forest Park, each year trying 

to improve the standards of production, 

and by reason of their continued success 
(Continued on page 326) 


Columbia 


By BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


COLUMBIA, MO., Feb. 5. 

R. James T. Quarles, faculty mem- 
ber of University of Missouri’s 
School of Fine Arts announces the fol- 
lowing attractions for the University 
Concert Series: 
Gladys Swarthout; 


Beveridge Web- 
ster; St. Louis 
Symphony; Phila- 


delphia Orchestra; 
Nathan Milstein. 
The average audi- 
ence attending 
these concerts num- 
bers about 4,000. 

The University 
Chorus of 225 
voices, Dr. Quarles, 
conductor, will pre- 





James 


T. Quarles, 
Conductor of the 


" » sent Handel’s ‘Is- 
Missouri University a6] in Egypt’, Feb. 
Crone 19. Also in the 


repertoire, to be 

presented in May is Brahms’s ‘Requiem’, 
Paul van Bodegraven who is a recent 
acquisition to the faculty in the Fine 
Arts School, directs the fifty-two piece 


Symphony Orchestra which offers a 
series of concerts each season. 
Faculty concerts scheduled include 


programs by Mark Bills, baritone; 
Kathleen Christman, soprano, new fac- 
ulty member; Roger Whitmore, violin; 
Mrs. Virgina Guffin, piano. The Univ- 
ersity String Quartet, with the assist- 
ance of Ellsworth Mac Leod, will be 
heard in an all-Franck program. Mem- 
bers of the quartet are: Roger Whit- 
more, first violin; Margaret Clagett, 
second violin; Paul Tinnin, viola and 
Katherine Cox, ’cello. 

Christian College announce recent 
faculty additions include Eleanor Shoc- 
key, soprano, of Warrensburg, Mo., and 
George Leedham, violinist, of the East- 
man Conservatory of Rochester, N. Y. 
Miss Shockey will be heard in recital 
in the College Auditorium, with Frank- 
lin B. Launer, at the piano. Mr. Leed- 
ham will appear in a program of violin 
music, in the College Auditorium, Mrs. 
Margaret Lello, accompanist. Geneva 
Youngs, head of the voice department, 
will be heard in a recital, Mr. Launer, 
at the piano. Mr. Launer’s piano recital 
is scheduled later in the season. Also to 
be heard are William Bedford, Margaret 
Buehler, harpist and pianist and Mar- 
garet Lello, pianist. Mr. Launer is di- 
rector of the Christian College Con- 
servatory. 


BLANCHE LEDERMAN 
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porting with the aid of contributions 
and patrons. 

The Morning Musicals, Inc., 
brated with flying colors its Golden 
Jubilee. The Morning Musicals is an 
organization of women who present fort- 
nightly recitals during the Winter 
months. On October 12, 1890, at the 
home of Antoinette White Sherman, its 
founder, it established itself as a vital 
musical force in the city and central 
New York. Every two years a new 
president is elected. This year Mrs. 
Harry H. Skerritt is its able president 
with Mrs. Claude C. Bush, Katherine 
F. Seymour and Mrs. Donald M. Dey 
as alternating vice-presidents. 

Six evening concerts and seven morn- 
ing recitals have been scheduled on its 
program this season. Dorothy Maynor, 
Helen Jepson, The National Symphony 
under Hans Kindler, and Simon Barer, 
have already delighted Syracusans. On 
Feb 24 Dorothy Crawford, monologist, 
will be heard and Lawrence Tibbett on 
March 24 will conclude the Morning 
Musical’s season. Again for the coming 
new season in the Winter of 1941 Hans 
Kindler and the Washington National 
Symphony will come to Syracuse. 


cele- 


Civic Association Attractions Continue 


The Syracuse Civic Music Associa- 
tion, Inc., whose founder was Seymour 
B. Everts and regular president is Mrs. 
Seymour B. Everts, is on its way with 
its twenty-fourth musical season. Marian 
Anderson, the Griller String Quartet, 
the original Don Cossack Chorus and 
Dancers with Serge Jaroff, conductor, 
and the Littlefield Ballet have already 
given their programs. The remain- 
ing artists in the series this season in- 
clude: Lina Pagliughi, Feb. 10; Ezio 
Pinza, March 10; and Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff, March 31. 

Dr. Howard Lyman, director of the 
University Chorus of some 250 voices, 
with soloists of prominence, presented 
in the College of Fine Arts Auditorium 
Handel’s ‘Messiah’. This yearly major 
Syracuse musical event is given by the 
Syracuse University Department of 
Choral Music. The Chorus,. in its 
twenty-ninth season, presented its fifty- 
eighth concert. On May 1, a grand an- 
nual Spring festival concert will be 
given by this choral group. At this time 
John Brownlee will be featured as 
soloist. 


University Singers Broadcast Programs 


On the Campus at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, the Syracuse Singers, under the di- 
rection of Dr. J. Kwalwasser, head of 
the department of Public School Music, 
is a very active choral unit. Each week 
they broadcast regularly throughout the 
year. The concerts are popularly known 
as The Choral Concerts of the Radio 
Workshop of the University. 

Likewise, throughout the year, the 
University Chapel Choir of Hendrick’s 
Chapel, which was originated in 1930 
under the direction of Earl Douglas 
Stout, discharges regularly and effi- 
ciently the responsibility of providing 
the musical portion of the Sunday morn- 
ing service. Within the choir composed 
of seventy mixed voices is a quartet 
which is competitive from year to year. 
From time to time, this organization 
presents large choral works, oratorios, 
cantatas and various standard a cappella 
numbers. 

Professor Stout is also director of the 
University Men’s Glee Club. This sea- 
son it will take part in various festivals 
and as usual will present a few out-of- 
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Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, Conductor of the Boston Symphony, Congratulates Eliel 

Saarinen, Architect (Left), on His Achievement in Designing the New Kleinhans 

Music Hall, and Franco Autori (Right), Conductor of the Buffalo Philharmonic, 
upon the Possession of the Hall as a Permanent Home for His Orchestra 





town concerts. In Syracuse, it annually 
presents a Spring concert which is al- 
ways awaited by music lovers of the 
University and the city. 

Other Choral Groups Active 


The University Women’s Glee Club, 
under the supervision of Dorothy Hub- 
bard of the voice department of the 
College of Fine Arts, is doing excellent 
work. Another choral group of note 
on the campus is the Alumnae Chorus 
directed by L. Disseroth. 

In the city, the Liederkranz Chorus 
under Max Grah will again this season 
broadcast a few concerts and present 
programs in various concerts of choral 
works. It is one of the outstanding 
choral groups in New York State. John 
T. Clough is busy this season with his 
A Cappella Choir of the First Baptist 
Church of Syracuse, known as the Miz- 
pah Choral Group. Mr. Clough also 
directs the Legion Chorus, Post 41, the 
official Legion Chorus of the State of 
New York. Mr. Clough takes a hand 
as well on the campus of Syracuse 
University directing the Syracuse Univ- 
ersity Men’s Chorus. 
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of the orchestra under his direction, to 
be given on May 9, Dorothy Sarnoff 
will appear as soprano soloist and as a 
special tribute to Mr. Coleman, many 
members of the orchestra of former 
years, including several who are now 
actively engaged in musical enterprises 
in their own communities, will return to 
play in honor of their former teacher. 
Student groups continue to be musi- 
cally active in an informal manner. The 
large record collections, in both the 
Music Building and in Willard Straight 
Hall are constantly in use and acces- 
sions are made monthly as new record- 
ings are issued. Various undergradu’ 
ate organizations have presented infor- 
mal concerts in a series of bi-weekly 
recitals that are held in Willard 
Straight Hall on alternate Wednesday 
afternoons. The Men’s and Women’s 
Glee Clubs, under the direction of Mr. 
and Mrs. Eric Dudley will give their 
combined concert in Bailey Hall on Fri- 
day, April 18, and the Sage Chapel 
Choir, under Mr. Weaver, will present 
a program of traditional Easter Carols 
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on Sunday, April 13. The Choir will 
also present a major choral work some- 
time in May, having sung the Brahms 
‘Requiem’ last year with great success. 

Last year, the Department of Music 
reported the receipt of a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, providing for a 
three-year experiment in the develop- 
ment of rural music throughout the 
state. The work on this project has 
been under the supervision of Max V. 
Exner, and on Feb. 14, during the an- 
nual Farm and Home Week activities 
of the state colleges, the Rural Choir 
Festival, in Bailey Hall, will offer some 
tangible evidence of the progress being 
made by the groups working with Mr. 
Exner. 


College Curriculum Increased 


The ever-growing: interest in music 
has also had its effect upon the curri- 
culm of the Music School itself and a 
great many students are now enrolled 
in the various courses offered, both in 
musical appreciation and in practice. 
The requests made last year, by girls 
in the College of Home Economics, for 
special orchestral and choral work, have 
resulted in the inclusion of training 
courses in those fields in the curriculum 
of that college. 

Dr. Victor L. F. Rebmann, director 
of the music division of Ithaca College, 
also announces a full program of Spring 
concerts. The major offering of the 
year has already taken place—a _ per- 
formance of Handel’s ‘Messiah’ in De- 
cember, presented by a chorus of 168, 
an orchestra of seventy, and soloists 
selected from the student body of the 
school. Throughout the Spring, con- 
certs will be given by the orchestra, 
under the direction of Pierre Henrotte, 
former concertmaster of the orchestra 
at the Metropolitan Opera, who joined 
the college faculty last year. On April 
27 the College Choir, directed by Bert 
Rogers Lyon, will perform. Two bands 
are active in the college—one, the Con- 
cert Band, directed by Walter Beeler, 
and the other the Repertory Band, di- 
rected by Philip S. Kessler. Each band 
will give a concert of its own during 
the early spring and they will then join 
forces for a gala outdoor concert in 
early June as one of the culminating 
events of the season. These activities 


will be in addition to the regular student 
recitals that are held at frequent inter- 
vals throughout the year. 








La Crosse, Wis. 


New Auditorium Proves Stimu- 
lus to Music — Community 
Concert Association to Bring 
Minneapolis Symphony — State 
Teachers Orchestra, La Crosse 
Band and Choir Aid Musical 
Activities 


By Roy UNDERWOOD 


LA CROSSE, WIS., Feb. 5. 

LITTLE more than a year ago 
when a new auditorium seating 
about 1,300 people was built in con- 
junction with the La Cross Vocational 
School it was felt that here was a home 
in which La Crosse musical events 
could be adequately housed and pre- 
sented for years to come. The Com- 
munity Concert Association was the 
largest organization musical group in 
the city with a membership which had 
grown in six years from 300 to 800. 

Thus far this season the local asso- 
ciation has presented Kathryn Meisle, 
Yehudi Menuhin and Robert Casadesus. 
The final concert will be given March 
17 by the Minneapolis Symphony under 
Mitropoulos. The president of the local 
association is John Felton, executive of 
the Northern States Power Company. 

Heading musical activities in the pub- 
lic schools of La Crosse are Harold 
Youngberg, city supervisor; H. C. 
Amundson, Alvin Milkelson, D. L. 
Wartinbee, E. T. Saterbak, William 
Baker and Margaret Messling. 

A source of major entertainment for 
La Crosse children of elementary school 
age has been the Junior Programs, Inc., 
which is being sponsored in the city by 
the University Women’s Association for 
the second successive year. Approxi- 
mately three thousand children are en- 
joying the plays, ballets and operas. 

Projected musical activities for the 
late Winter and Spring include a tour 
for the State Teachers College Orches- 
tra and vocal organizations, a concert 
by the La Crosse Symphonic Band 
under H. C.Amundson, and one by the 
eighty voice La Crosse Civic Choir, 
conducted by Harold Youngberg. Por- 
tions of the Brahms ‘Requiem’ will be 
given by the chorus in addition to 
miscellaneous choral works. The La 
Crosse Music Study Club will give its 
annual two-piano recital sometime in 
March. Visiting organizations will in- 
clude the Concordia College Choir, the 
Amphion Male Chorus and the College 
will offer as part of its regular cultural 
course the Siberian Singers and Ida 
Krehm, pianist. The famous Pro Arte 
String Quartet will probably be pre- 
sented in the city sometime in March. 





RIPON LISTS SERIES 





Concert and Lecture Attractions Include 
Carter, Howe and Acheson 

Ripon, Wis., Feb. 5.—Still to be 
heard in the Community Artists Series 
of Ripon which is sponsored by Ripon 
College and the Ripon Public Schools 
and managed by Edward F. Tabbert 
are the following: Boake Carter, on 
Feb. 6; Helen Howe, on March 21; and 
Barclay Acheson, on April 8. Earlier 
in the season the following were heard: 
Moissaye Boguslawski, pianist, Oct. 9; 
the Trapp Family Singers, on Nov. 13; 
and a stage production, ‘Cock Robin’. 

The Ripon Series includes both lec- 
tures and musical events and it is held 
in the Ripon Theatre. It has been 
maintained for the past twenty years. 
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of Western Reserve University, at a 
special meeting of the members of the 
board of trustees and the contributors 
on Feb. 4. 

Faculty recitals to be given during 
the Spring term will include one in 
March by Eleanor Goddard, head of 
the piano department at Laurel School, 
assisted by George Rowe, clarinetist of 
the Cleveland Orchestra. In April Felix 
Eyle, head of the violin and ensemble 
department, and assistant concert master 
of the Cleveland Orchestra, will play. 





Trout-Ware 
Lillian Luverne Baldwin, Supervisor of Music 
Appreciation 


In May, a program of chamber music 
will be given under the direction of 
Philip Kirchner, oboe soloist of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, and head of the 
wood wind department of the Settle- 
ment. 

The various activities of versatile 
Boris Goldovsky include being head of 
the piano department of the Music 
School Settlement, a member of the 
faculty of the music department of 
Western Reserve University, head of 
the opera department at the Cleveland 
Institute of Music, conductor of the 
Singers Club, and of the Philharmonic 
Chorus, and a popular lecturer. 


Groups to Give Opera 

As an opera director Mr. Goldovsky 
is extending the scope of his work to 
Akron and Canton, O. Three companies 
are presenting performances of opera 
under his direction and using the same 
scenery, costumes with local principals, 
chorus, ballet and orchestra. Richard 
Rychtarik, scenic architect, collaborates 
with Mr. Goldovsky. The three organ- 
izations which Mr. Goldovsky serves as 
musical director, and Mr. Rychtarik as 
stage director, are: the Cleveland Opera 
Company, of which Carabella Johnston 
is assistant stage director, and Frederic 
Popper is assistant musical director; 
the Akron Opera Guild, with Miss 
Johnston as assistant stage director and 
Maurice Goldman as assistant musical 
director and chorus director; and the 
Canton Civic Opera Association with 
Jessie Mockel as assistant musical 
director and Mrs. Norma Stolzenbach 
as assistant stage director. 

The Cleveland Opera Company is 
preparing a performance of Smetana’s 
‘Bartered Bride’ in February, and Doni- 
zetti’s ‘The Elixir of Love’ in May. 
The Akron Opera Guild has recently 
presented Bizet’s ‘Carmen’, and will 
present ‘The Bartered Bride’ in March. 





Emily McCallip, Director of the Cleveland 
Music School Settlement 


The Canton Civic Opera Association 
have presented ‘The Bartered Bride’ 
and ‘Carmen’ and will present Gounod’s 
‘Faust’ early in the Fall. 

The Cleveland Women’s Orchestra 
has achieved a creditable position among 
the musical groups in this city. Or- 
ganized in 1935 by its conductor Hyman 
Schandler, violinist of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, it has a membership of 
eighty-five players. Mrs. Maurice Sharp 
is concert master, and Mrs. John H. 
Moore is manager. Scheduled appear- 
ances include, a concert in Steinway 
Hall on March 4, sponsored by the 
Fortnightly Musical Club; on April 30 
the orchestra appears in Music Hall in 
the “Opportunity Series” sponsored by 
the Receration Department of the City 
of Cleveland; on May 14, assisted by 
the choir of the Euclid Avenue Baptist 
Church, Earle Evans, director, a per- 
formance of Haydn’s ‘Creation’ will be 
given. A return engagement will be 
plaved at Lakeside, O., in July. 

The Singers’ Club of Cleveland will 
present Lansing Hatfield, baritone, as 
solost in the final concert of its forty- 
eighth season, April 1. Boris Goldovsky 
is conductor and Lawrence Stevens, 
accompanist. 

Dr. Arthur Shepherd, head of the 
department of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, announces a production of Pur- 
cell’s ‘Dido and Aeneas’ on March 28, 
by the music and dramatic departments, 
as the major musical event of the year. 
F. Karl Grossman will conduct. 

The Fortnightly Musical Club—now 
in its forty-sixth year—continues its 
program of recitals and concerts which 
provide the members of its various sec- 
tions opportunities of public appearance 
and friendly competition. Under Grace 
Toy Davidson, student counselor, six 
student concerts have been arranged 
for the junior and senior groups, which 
have a membership of approximately 
100. Spring concerts are to be given 
by the organ section; the chorus, under 
its new director Mrs. Anna Hisey; and 
the manuscript section, in which the 
award is given in the name of the late 
James H. Rogers who gave years of 
valuable service to this organization. 
Efforts of the full membership are com- 
bined to raise the Scholarship Fund. 
For the past four vears the club has 
presented the Cleveland Women’s Or- 
chestra, under Hyman Schandler, in a 
gala concert in Severance Hall. 

Student contests will take place 
during the State Convention of Music 
Clubs to be held here April 14, 15 and 
16. Mrs. Gaillard B. Fuller, state presi- 
dent will preside, and Mrs. Ray A. 
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Berea 


BEREA, O., Feb. 5. 
HE Ninth Annual Bach Festival 
will be presented at the Baldwin- 
Wallace Conservatory of Music on Fri- 
day and Saturday, June 6 and 7. It is 
the established principle of, the Festival 
to rotate the four great works of 
Bach—Mass in B minor, ‘St. John Pas- 
sion’, ‘Christmas’ Oratorio, and ‘St. 
Matthew Passion’, each four years of 
a student generation. 

The ‘St. John Passion’ will be pre- 
sented as the major work, on Saturday 
afternoon and evening June 7. Because 
Part One of the ‘St. John Passion’ is 
short, an unusual program has been 
arranged for Saturday afternoon. It 
will include Suite No. 2, for orchestra, 
and five numbers which Bach originally 
included in the first version of the ‘St. 
John Passion’. These are the chorus, 
‘O man, bemoan thy sin so great’, which 
was originally the first movement of 
this work, and which later became the 
concluding number of Part one of the 
‘St. Matthew Passion’; ‘O Lamb of 
God’ which originally ended the ‘St. 
John Passion’ but in its present form 
ends Cantata No. 23; and three numbers 
published in the Bachgesellschaft vol- 
ume of the ‘St. John Passion’ which 
have never been arranged for public 
performance. Dr. Albert Riemen- 
schneider, director of the Conservatory, 
has prepared translations of these, and 
Delbert Beswick, member of the Theory 
faculty, has realized the continuo part, 


Cincinnati 
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then take the orchestra to Louisville in 
order to prevent the dancing group in 
its home town. 
The Conservatory of Music continues 





Walter Heermann, Alexander von Kreis- 

Conductor of the ler, Conductor of the 

Music College Or- Cincinnati Conserva- 
chestra tory Orchestra 


its series of Afternoon Musicales pre- 
sented by members of the artist faculty 
in homes of patronesses on April 17 
and May 22. The Fine Arts Chamber 
of Music Society for Young People 
still have two programs in their cur- 
rent series which will be played in 
Laws Memorial Auditorium, University 
of Cincinnati, on Jan. 12 and March 


Carle, president of the Fortnightly 
Club, will be general chairman. 

The Cleveland Philharmonic is a 
three-year-old organization which has 
maintained a membership ot between 
sixty-five and seventy advanced students 
and young artists who meet weekly to 
rehearse under F. Karl Grossman, a 
member of the faculty in the music 
division of Western Reserve University. 
One of the obstacles which interfered 
with regular rehearsals in its early days 
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Bach Festival 
Scheduled By 
Baldwin- W al- 


lace Conserva- 
tor y—Mid- 
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Dr. Albert Riemen- 
schneider, Director 

of the Baldwin-Wal- 
lace Conservatory 


as indicated by the figured bass, for the 
harpsichord. This will probably be the 
first production of these numbers since 
the first performance under Bach. 

Dr. Riemenschneider hopes to present 
Bach’s ‘Musical Offering’ on Friday 
afternoon, but that will depend upon its 
appearance from the publishers in time, 
otherwise a program of chamber music 
and motets will be presented. Each of 
the four programs will be preceded by 
Chorales played by the Brass Choir. 

In accordance with the policy adopted 
last year, the Baldwin-Wallace Conser- 
vatory will present an annual mid-season 
Great Composer Festival. However for 
the coming season this will be changed 
to a two-day festival of American com- 
positions, on Dec. 6 and 7. Among the 
works definitely decided upon is Dr. 
Howard Hanson’s ‘Romantic’ Symphony 
which the composer will conduct. 

WILMA HUNING 
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Thomas J. Kelly, Director of the 
Orpheus Club 


10. The Madrigal Singers, under the 
direction of Dr. John A. Hoffmann, di- 
rector of the conservatory, have en- 
joyed a most successful season, receiv- 
ing some fine reviews for their excel- 
lent performances. Just at this time there 
are no definite engagements for the 
near future. However, they have had 
a full calendar with several out-of-town 
appearances. 


has been eliminated by the generous 


codperation of radio station WHK, 
where rehearsals are being held. 





Harmony Guild Meets 

The Harmony Guild of New York met 
at 20 Park Avenue, on Jan. 8. Jean Buchta 
discussed the structure of the Cesar 
Franck Symphony. At a meeting on Feb. 
5. Miss Buchta discussed ‘Motive Trans- 
formation,’ with illustrations from several 
symphonies. 
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portant concerts remaining in its 1941 
season. On Feb. 16 the group will play 
in a full concert, presenting Marion Sut- 
ton, young South Bend soprano of prom- 
ising future, as guest soloist. On March 
30 the orchestra will present John Witt, 
South Bend pianist, and John White, of 
Washington, D. C., tenor and student 
at the University of Notre Dame, as 
joint soloists. The orchestra is com- 
posed of eighty-five pieces, all musicians 
in their ’teens, and under the direction 
of its organizer, Zigmont George Gaska. 
Ii was formed last season to encourage 
young musicians of the South Bend area 
and to give them concert training by 
-.ctual participation, thus preparing them 
for work in the adult symphony later. 

Nineteen-year-old Rocco Germano, 
who is fast reaching a position of promi- 
nence in musical circles throughout this 
entire area, is concert master for the 
orchestra. Increasingly in demand for 
concert appearances, the group is pre- 
paring several Spring appearances in 
neighboring cities. 

Another group of active music lovers 
in South Bend which is at the peak of 
a busy season is the South Bend Civic 
Music association, which has two con- 
certs remaining on its list for 1941. Late 
in February the group will present the 
pianist Rudolph Serkin and in early May 
will bring the Philadelphia Orchestra 
for a concert to conclude the associa- 
tion’s season. Jan Kiepura, tenor, sang 
early in the Winter as one of the asso- 
ciation’s featured programs. 

Chorus groups composed of local tal- 
ent include the Studebaker Male chorus, 
a more recently organized Studebaker 
Girls‘ glee club, and a Serbian Singing 
Society are prominent in the musical 
picture in northern Indiana and all are 
busy now in the preparation of Spring 
concerts. 


Fort Wayne 
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tinues to work energetically to promote 
music in Fort Wayne. The three public 
high schools give much encouragement 
to band, orchestral, and choral music. 
Both newspapers of the city—the News- 
Sentinel and the Journal Gasette— 
sponsor bands. The Shrine Band, con- 
ducted for many years, by John L. Ver- 
weire, gives numerous concerts. 

The Concordia College A Cappella 
Choir, directed by Walter E. Buszin, 
will present its annual concert in March. 
Tours will take this organization to 
Cleveland, Akron, Toledo, St. Louis, 
St. Charles, Mo., Springfield, Ill., De- 
troit, Saginaw, Grand Rapids, Bay 
City, and other cities. Elmer E. Foel- 
ber is manager of the choir. 

The Fort Wayne Lutheran Choral 
Society is planning to present a portion 
of Bach’s ‘St. Matthew Passion’ on 
June 21. The annual presentation of 
Handel’s “The Messiah’ shortly before 
Christmas attracted a’ large audience. 
George Gerhard Arkebauer is the con- 
ductor of this group, and the Rev. Ed- 
mund Weber is president. 


Other groups active in presenting 


concerts are the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, 
Quest Club. 

At present, a woman’s organization is 
being formed for the purpose of giving 
active support to the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony. ’ 


Club, and the 


the Lions’ 
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A PARTY IN 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 
Following a Recital by 
Helen Olheim, Contralto 
of the Metropolitan 
Opera, Which Opened 
the Portsmouth Codpera- 
tive Concert Association's 
1940-41 Series, at a Sup- 
per Party Are (Standing, 
Left to Right) Edwin 
Biltcliff, Accompanist; and 
Members of the Associa- 
tion, Herbert G. Stewart, 
President; E. Granger 
Richardson, a Director, 
and (Seated, Left to 
Right) Ethel F. Dail, Sec- 
retary; Miss Olheim, Mrs. 
Richardson, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Idoline Roberts, 
a Director. Albert Spald- 
ing, James Melton and 
the lonian Singers Com- 
plete the Association 


Series 
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Spring, definite date yet to be an- 
nounced, a varied program will be given 
featuring a string ensemble, a chorus, 
an ensemble of ten pianos, and soloists. 

The State Teachers College is the 
center for many of Terre Haute’s musi- 
cal activities. The concerts of the Com- 
munity Concerts Association and those 
of the Terre Haute and Teachers Col- 
lege Symphony are given and will con- 
tinue to be given in the beautiful and 
spacious auditorium located in the new 
Student Union Building. Organ recitals 
are given every other Sunday afternoon 
in this same auditorium by leading or- 
ganists of the city. 

Concert Band Active 


The music department of the college 
does its share in adding to the musical 
life of Terre Haute. The concert band 
of seventy-five members under the di- 
rection of Joseph Gremelspacher begins 
in February a series of radio broadcasts. 
The formal Winter concert of the band 
will be given on Feb. 27. The Spring 
concert of this same organization will 
be heard sometime in May. The band 
will be heard in several Indiana cities 
during the week of April 7. The college 
orchestra will be heard in concert in 
March. The music department will pre- 
sent an operetta in May. The college 
choir journeys to Des Moines, Iowa, 
March 15 for a program to be given 
before the North Central Music Educa- 
tors convention. Ruth Hill, an addition 
to the faculty of the music department 
this year, has charge of the voice work 
at the college and directs the college 
choir. 

The Rose Polytechnic Institute boasts 
a fine glee club which under the direc- 
tion of Emil Taflinger makes numerous 
appearances throughout the year. Its 
season is climaxed with a public recital 
in May. 

May is the month of festivals for the 
music departments of the public schools. 
The four high schools combine choirs 
to present a program of vocal music. 
The combined bands of these same 
schools will take advantage of fair 
weather (it is hoped), for a program 
which combines colorful drill work as 
well as concert playing on the City Ath- 
letic Field. The orchestras of the schools 
also will present a festival program 
during May. The Junior High Schools 
duplicate these same types of programs 
on different dates of this same month. 
The county schools annually assemble 
in the city to demonstrate their achieve- 
ments in a musical way. 





St. Mary-of-the-Woods College which 
has already presented the Hans Lange 
Little Symphony and Jessica Dragonette 
this season will continue its concert 
series, 
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to improve the facilities for handling 
the huge crowds that attend nightly. 
The 1941 season will occupy twelve 
weeks under the direction of Richard 
Berger and with the business affairs in 
the hands of Paul Beisman as manager. 
No announcements of casts or operas 
have been made at this date, but it is 
understood that some of the old fa- 
vorites will be repeated, coupled with 
one or two new attractions. As usual, 
the chorus and ballet will be about 
eighty-five, with an orchestra of fifty 
men. The executive committee is 
headed by Henry W. Kiel. Mona B. 
Crutcher is secretary. 

The Civic Music League, of which 
Alma Cueny is _ secretary-manager, 
boasts the largest membership in its 
long history. Each concert of the three 
already presented, Richard Crooks, 
Virovai and the Lhevinnes, has been 
practically a sold-out affair and there 
seems little doubt that the two remain- 
ing attractions, the Littlefield Ballet on 
Feb. 4 and Philadelphia Orchestra on 
April 29, will share the same desirable 
fate. The annual membership campaign 
will take place immediately following 
the final attraction. George W. Mackey 
is president; Jennie Wahlert, vice- 
president; Emmet Gruner, treasurer. 
Miss Cueny has also presented Marian 
Anderson, 

St. Louis is justly proud of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, claimed to be 
the second oldest orchestra in the 
United States. Its popularity continues 
under the direction of Alfred Hicks. 
Its membership of over 100 semi- 
professional and amateur players pro- 
vides a splendid outlet for aspiring in- 
strumentalists who otherwise have no 
opportunity for ensemble playing of the 
major orchestral works. There will be 
the usual Spring concert, at which a 
local soloist will be heard, the concert 
taking place in the Scottish Rite Audi- 
torium, where all rehearsals are held. 

For many years the Principia Concert 
and Lecture Course, sponsored and ar- 
ranged by the Principia School, has 
been an integral part of the musical 
life of St. Louis. Many of the greatest 
artists have made their initial local ap- 
pearances under their auspices and this 





year has been no exception. Dorothy 
Maynor was the first, followed by Eu- 
gene List, the Coolidge String Quartet 
with Muriel Kerr, pianist, and during 
the current month Frederick Jagel will 
be heard. The course closes with a 
recital by Lawrence Tibbett on April 
11. Many of the concerts are repeated 
for the upper class students at the col- 
lege in Elsah, Ill. Wm. E. Morgan, 
Jr., is the manager. 

Last year, through an amalgamation 
of two organizations, St. Louisans were 
assured the continuation of a fine se- 
ries of Chamber Music Concerts spon- 
sored by the Ethical Society and held 
in their auditorium. The Guidi-Steindel 
Quartet; Scipione Guidi and Sol Tur. 
ner, violins; Herbert Van den Burg, 
viola, and Max Steindel, ’cello, with 
assisting artists have already presented 
two concerts on the series ‘From Home 
and From Abroad’. The third all 
American program will be given on 
Feb. 20 with compositions by Mrs. H 
A. Beach, Leo Sowerby, D. G. Mason 
and Arthur Foote, with Laurent ‘rorno, 
flutist and Corinne Frederick assisting. 
The final concert will be given April 
17, featuring a work by John Kessler 
with the composer at the piano and 
Corinne Frederick in a piano trio by 
Ravel. Jules Bebie is chairman of the 
committee. 


Little Symphony Plans 


The Little Symphony has announced 





Henry W. Kiel, Pres- 
ident of The Munici- 
pal Opera Asso- 
ciation 


Alma Cueny, Secre- 

tary and Manager 

of the Civic Music 
League 


that it will present its seventh season 
of concerts during July and August in 
the Washington University Quadrangle. 
Each season has seen an increased pub- 
lic interest in these delightful open-air 
concerts, which have come to be very 
nearly self supporting. There will prob- 
ably be six weekly concerts, at which the 
programs will feature the works writ- 
ten especially for small orchestra. Sev- 
eral soloists will be heard. Max Stein- 
del is the resident conductor and it is 
the general desire that Hans Lange 
return to the leadership, a post which 
he has occupied for several seasons. Ju- 
lius Polk, Jr., is president. 

Outside of these regularly scheduled 
musical attractions, there are many in- 
teresting events among which is the 
annual spring concert by the Women’s 
Symphony under the baton of Edith 
Gordon. Corinne Frederick, pianist and 
lecturer gives the final of her informal 
program series on March 25. The A 
Capella Choir under William Heyne’s 
leadership is also heard in an annual 
winter program anad on various other 
occasions, while the Y.M.H.A.-Y.W. 
H.A. usually schedule two or three mu- 
sical treats during the season. Con- 
cordia Seminary has a large chorus 
that appears regularly, as well as being 
a part of the Lyceum course. of the 
school, on which several artists of re- 
nown appear annually. 
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Vronsky and Babin, duo-pianists, Feb. 
7) and Lansing Hatfield, baritone, 
\pril 17. These artists will appear 
under the auspices of the Ward-Bel- 
mont Conservatory of Music of which 
\lan Irwin is dean, and they complete 
the concert series for the 1940-1941 
season. 

A Fine Arts Festival Week for the 
Spring is planned at Ward-Belmont, 
but no definite date announced. The 
Ward-Belmont Glee Club, orchestra 
and various instrumental and_ vocal 
groups of the school will be featured 
with contributions from the dance, 
drama and art departments. All the 
musical programs at Ward-Belmont, 
both by visiting artists and by pupils of 
the school, are open to the public. 

Music events in which wide interest 
centers are the concerts given by the 
bands, orchestras, glee clubs and cho- 
ruses of the Nashville City High 
Schools and Junior High Schools. 
Prof. I. Milton Cook, director of music 
in the City Schools, reports that Spring 
concerts are planned by the various 
student musical groups for several sec- 
tions of the city. These separate con- 
certs will take the place of the all-city 
music festival of last Spring, which 
was held in the central section of the 
city. Some of the city school music 
groups will give special programs or 
participate in various events during Na- 
tional Music Week in May. Mr. Cook 
also reports that seven of the high 
school and junior high school bands will 
enter the state-wide band contest in 
Murfreesboro in April. 

The chorus of thirty-two voices of 
the Tennessee School for the Blind, of 
which Mr. Cook is also director, will 
give some public concerts in the Spring 
and also at commencement in late May 
or early June. 

The Sunday afternoon monthly organ 
concerts given by F. Arthur Henkel, 
organist and choir director for thirty- 
five years at Christ Episcopal Church 
and a member of the Ward-Belmont 
School of Music faculty, will continue 
throughout the Spring. These concerts 
take place at Christ Church. 

The Centennial Club, which has a 
large membership of prominent women 
of the city, through its music depart- 
ment of which Mrs. Ralph P. Gates is 
chairman, will sponsor a duo-piano 
concert by Frances Hall and Rudolph 
Gruen of New York on April 22, the 
event to be in the club auditorium. The 
Centennial Club’s Music Department 
also announces that it will sponsor a 
contest for young Nashville composers 
in the Spring, the contest, which will 
be open to young composers in piano, 
violin, and voice, will close April 30, 
and the awards in the three classes are 
to be made at the Centennial Club in 
May. 


Opera Planned 


The Nashville Woman’s Club’s Music 
Department, of which Mrs. W. F. 
Rhame is chairman, announces an opera 
and music-drama program for April 2 
when outstanding singers of Nashville 
will assist in the presentation of “II 
Trovatore.” The Woman’s Club Music 
Department has planned a musical tea 
for May 7 at which time the winners 
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Tuesday Musical Club Officers Greet the Soprano Upon Her Arrival. 
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WELCOMING DOROTHY MAYNOR IN KNOXVILLE, KY. 


(Left to 


Right) Margaret Conner, Club President; Miss Maynor, and Mrs. Douglas Kloss, 
Ticket Chairman for the Concert 
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in the Tennessee Federation of Music 
Clubs’ annual student contest will be 
presented. The tea is also planned as 
part of the National Music Week ob- 
servance. The music department of the 
Women’s Club will also present the 
Woman’s Club chorus of seventeen 
voices with Louis Hansen as director 
during the Spring, the date not yet de- 
termined. The Woman’s Club Music 
Department, jointly with the Eastland 
Music Club, Nashville, sponsor the 
chorus at the Tennessee School for the 
Blind. 

The annual singing festival, founded 
and directed by John A. Lewis, one of 
Nashville’s leading singers and choir 
and chorus directors, will be given in 
June at his suburban home, Singing 
Waters, where a part of the grounds 
form a sort of amphitheatre. The pro- 
grams are given outdoors and begin at 
twilight, with leading choirs, choruses 
and soloists participating. 

Fisk University Events 

Throughout the school year the De- 
partment of Music at Fisk University is 
sponsoring a series of vesper organ re- 
citals given the second Sunday of each 
month. The programs include compo- 
sitions for organ played by Arthur R. 
Croley, University organist, and piano 
concertos by local artists. The Col- 
legium Musicum holds monthly meet- 
ings at which students and faculty 
members are reading compositions by 
Mozart, Beethoven, Haydn and other 
earlier works of the Renaissance 
and Baroque periods. William Allen 
of the Music Department is giving 
concerts at Kentucky State College in 
Frankfort on Feb. 9, and at the Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Academy of Music on Feb. 
22. As a part of the observance of 
Negro History Week, at the chapel 
period on Feb. 12, students of the music 
department will give a recital of com- 
positions from contemporary Negro 
writers. William Allen’s piano recital 
at Fisk on Feb. 16, closing the celebra- 
tion, will include works by William 
Grant Still, Thomas Kerr, and Nathan- 
iel Dett. 

On Good Friday the Fauré ‘Requiem’ 


wanitt 


will be given by the University Choir. 
The annual Festival of Music and Fine 
Arts will be held this year during the 
celebration of the Seventy-fifth Anni- 
versary of Fisk University, April 28- 
May 4. The story of the founding will 
be dramatically portrayed by the Fisk 
Stagecrafters and the Fisk Jubilee 
Singers. Seminars and one evening 
performance will be devoted to Negro 
folk music. Special compositions dedi- 
cated to the University will be per- 
formed, and the Choir will include the 
‘Hymn of Jesus’ by Gustav Holst or its 
Saturday evening program. 

The Fisk Jubilee Singers under the 
direction of Mrs. James A. Myers, are 
scheduled to appear again this year on 
the Blue Network of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 
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the Cadek Conservatory, will conduct 
the 150 voices, soloists and orchestra in 
a ‘Ballad for Americans’, as well as ten 
other works on an American theme. 
Kathleen Caldwell will present a ballet 
to the music of Victor Herbert’s ‘March 
of the Toys’. from ‘Babes in Toyland’. 

The St. Louis Symphony, with 
Vladimir Golschmann conducting, will 
give a concert March 23 as the third in 
this season’s Community Concert series. 
The Sunday afternoon program will 
mark the first time that the Association 
has presented a before-evening concert. 

The Chatttanooga Symphony Orches- 
tra’s third regular concert on April 14 
at the City High School Auditorium 
will again find Mr. Plettner conducting. 
This concert will complete the orches- 
tra’s present series. Lawrence Tibbett, 
baritone, will sing April 21 in the Com- 
munity Concert Association’s fourth 
and final presentation of the current 
season. All Association concerts are 
held at the Memorial Auditorium, the 
only hall in the city large enough to 


accommodate the organization’s 
than 4,000 members. 

The Chattanooga Civic Chorus’ May 
Music Festival will open May 12 with 
a guest artists recital at the Memorial 
Auditorium. Guests will be Eleanor 
Steber, soprano, winner of the 1940 
Metropolitan Audition of the Air; Jean 
Watson, contralto; Lansing Hatfield, 
baritone, and Willard Young, tenor, 
who returns for his third engagement 
with the Civic Chorus. The May Music 
Festival’s second program will be given 
May 14 when guest artists and the 150- 
voiced chorus present Reginald DeKo 
ven’s comic opera, ‘Robin Hood’, 

In early June the Cadek Conserva 
tory of Music’s more than 450 students 
will be presented in ten group recitals. 
The conservatory has one of the largest 
recording machines in the South, and 
since late November has been recording 
the progress of its pupils—playing each 
record as the pupil becomes more ac- 
complished. 


more 





CONCERTS IN OAKLAND 





Don Cossacks, Under Jaroff, Luigi Silva 
and Roland Hayes Give Programs 


OAKLAND, CALIF., Feb. 5.—William 
EK. Chamberlain presented the Don Cos- 
sacks recently in an S.R.O. concert, 
with Serge Jaroff directing the typical 
Russian program. Mr. Jaroff directed 
in his usual bouyant manner, and the 
chorus was in fine form. ‘Red Sarafan’ 
and ‘Cherubim Hymn’ as well as the 
folk tune groups proved delightful. <A 
Cossack dance group added to the gen- 
eral interest. 

Mills College offered Luigi Silva, 
‘cellist, and Carl Fuerstner, pianist, in 
a program marked by splendid ensemble. 
Featured on the program was Richard 
Strauss’s Sonata in F, expertly per- 
formed. A warm, pliant ’cello tone dis- 
tinguished the playing of works of della 
Ciaji, Beethoven and Casella. A novelty 
was Mr. Silva’s own arrangement of a 
Paganini Fantasy for one string. 

Roland Hayes, Negro tenor, was pre- 
sented in an inter-racial concert, singing 
with his usual refinement such songs as 
Bach’s ‘Wie Wohl ist Mir, O Freund 
der Seelen’, Schubert’s ‘Du Bist die 
Ruh’, and a group of Spirituals. 
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Civic Music Association Lists Series of 
Events—National Symphony 
Will Be Heard 


New Beprorp, Mass, Feb. 2.—The 
Civic Music Association Concert 
Course will conclude on March 3 with 
a concert by Lina Pagliughi, coloratura 
soprano, at the New Bedford High 
School Auditorium. On Feb. 6 the 
National Symphony conducted by Hans 
Kindler is to appear for the third time 
in New Bedford. The Don Cossack 
Chorus and Dancers appeared in the 
series earlier in the season. 

The New Bedford Parent Teachers 
Association presented the Junior Opera 
Association in Gruenberg’s ‘Jack and 
the Beanstalk’ recently. On Dec. 9 
the Fall River Woman’s Club presented 
Alice Howland, soprano, and Edna Salt- 
marsh, pianist, in recital. 

A.B. 
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orchestral music for the joy they de- 
rive from it and in presenting good mu- 
sic for the benefit of others. John Riley, 
‘cellist, was the guest artist in the first 
concert, on Dec. 12 in the Everett High 
School, while for the second concert, 
on March 20 in the Bedford High School, 
Ellen Mardorff will be the piano solo- 
ist. Donald Lengel of Altoona is con- 
certmaster. 
School Music Activities Varied 


Under the direction of Howard W. 
Lindaman, general supervisor, music in 





Russell Gerhart, Howard W. Linda- 

Conductor of man, Supervisor of 

Altoona's Civic Music in Altoona 
Symphony Public Schools 


the Altoona public schools likewise is 
reaching a higher stage of development 
this year. The climax will be the an- 
nual Festival of Music at the school 
district’s $90,000 Mansion Park Ath- 
letic field on May 9 when the Altoona 
High school band, 108 pieces; Roose- 
velt Junior High School band, fifty 
pieces, and the Keith Junior High 
School band, fifty pieces, will combine 
for a public program. This is the most 
colorful event on the schools’ calendar. 

Altoona High School’s Symphony of 
eighty-four pieces will present its an- 
nual concert late in February. The 
school’s A Cappella choir of 130 mem- 
bers is scheduled for its annual program 
on April 17, 18 and 19 in the Roosevelt 
auditorium, which seats 3,000. The 
Mixed A Cappella choir, in addition to 
its Altoona appearances, will sing at the 
following places: Feb. 14, Tyrone High 
School auditorium; Feb. 20, Claysburg 
High School auditorium; May 16, 
Juniata College Chapel, Huntingdon. 

The Parent-Teacher association of 
Altoona has arranged for its Spring 
concert in March, with the probability 
that a guest artist will be engaged. 

In the city generally other organiza- 
tions are progressing favorably. The 
Rotary club’s uniformed Symphonic 
band of fifty High school graduates, 
directed by Frank Krivsky, played to 
a large and appreciative audience on 
Jan. 23 and is arranging for a Spring 
program. The Kiwanis club choir of 
fifty-four voices, graduates of the High 
school during the past five years, sang 
before the Indiana State Teachers col- 
lege Alumni on Jan. 14 and the Blair 
County Medical association on Jan. 24. 
Other appearances include Feb. 24 in 
Tyrone, Pa.; March 8, at the annual 
banquet of the Blair County Agricul- 
tural Extension association in Hollidays- 
burg, and June 8, at the Kiwanis In- 
ternational state convention in Scranton. 

Again Altoona will be host to the 
United YMCA Male chorus of 200 
voices, representing sixteen associations 
in Pennsylvania, at Jaffa Mosque on 
May 3. Howard Lindaman will direct. 

Jaffa Shrine Chanters of Altoona, 
also directed by Mr. Lindaman, plan two 
Spring concerts, in addition to their 


regular mosque appearances. The first 
will be at Saxton, Pa., in May and the 
second at DuBois, Pa., in June. The 
group comprises forty-eight members. 
Bands Plan Many Concerts 

The Altoona Works band, the oldest 
in Pennsylvania, has begun plans for its 
eighty-eighth anniversary concert in the 
spring. Directed by Albert Sincer, the 
band is composed of Pennsylvania rail- 
road shop workers and their sons. It 
enters wholeheartedly into all commu- 
nity projects and appears in all holiday 
parades. 

Another banner season is predicted 
for the Altoona P. R. R. band, youthful 
musicians who have carried Altoona’s 
name to the far west and to the south 
in their periodical tours. Organized 
some years ago by W. D. Melcher, 
Pennsylvania railroad engineer, the 
group has gained wide recognition and 
annually receives invitations from all 
parts of the country. Its first out-of- 
town appearance will be at the Apple 
Blossom festival in Winchester, Va., in 
May. The band recently elected these 
officers for 1941: Manager, Mr. Mel- 
cher ; assistant, James K. McNeal; pres- 
ident, Harold Ammerman;. vice-presi- 
dent, Edward Kuhns; secretary, Walter 
White; treasurer, Bruce Riggs. They 
plan several tours for the Summer. The 
band will be host to the Clifton Forge 
band of Virginia in late Summer. 

Altoona during the past year lost one 
of its outstanding musicians in the death 
of Harold H. Barker, head of the Bark- 
er school and director of the Vesper 
choir. His untimely passing at the age 
of thirty-nine left vacant a place which 


will be hard to fill. 


® 
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which present annual series. The first 
of these will be the final Haage Con- 
cert in the Rajah Theater on March 17, 
at which time Jan Peerce, tenor, will 
be the featured artist. On March 30, 
the fourth and final concert of the Read- 
ing Symphony is scheduled and this 
event will be of particular interest to 
Readingites. Edna Phillips, now solo 
harpist of the Philadelphia Orchestra, a 
native of Reading and a former member 
of the Reading Symphony, will be the 
guest artist. On March 31, the Reading 
Chamber Music Trio will conclude its 
annual series in the chapel at Albright 
College by presenting several trios by 
Haydn, Fall and Brahms. 

The 1941 musical calendar for this 
area still is in an embryonic stage and 
the month of April has only one con- 
cert scheduled. That is the annual 
Spring concert by the Reading Choral 
Society, to be given at Northwest Junior 
High School on the evening of April 
22. As was true in the case of the so- 
ciety’s first concert, patrons will be 
treated to the unusual. Works scheduled 
are Massenet’s ‘Eve’ and ‘Dona Nobis 
Pacem’, by Vaughan Williams. 

Three soloists have been engaged for 
the Choral Society’s Spring concert. 
They are: Frances Newsom, soprano; 
Willard Young, tenor, and Harrington 
Van Heusen, baritone. 

Thus far, the schedule for the month 
of May is incomplete and the only con- 
cert listed is the performance of Victor 
Herbert’s “The Serenade’, by the Read- 
ing Civic Opera Society, conducted by 
Fred Cardin, on May 6. The society, 
however, is completing arrangements for 
its annual Spring concert which prob- 
ably will be given during the national 
celebration of Music Week. 

Many other local musical organiza- 
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tions are preparing active schedules but 
are hesitant to announce dates at the 
present time. Among these are The Syl- 
vanians, combined singing and musical 
group headed by Herman Miller; the 
Junior Operetta Society, headed by Paul 
Breedy, musical director of the Reading 
and Berks Broadcasting Companies, and 
the Wyomissing Oratorio Society, which 
is already in rehearsal for a Spring con- 
cert. 
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Metropolitan soprano will be the artist 
at the next concert. 

The Scranton Opera Guild, Dr. Felix 
M. Gatz, conductor, is preparing per- 
formances of Puccini’s ‘Madam Butter- 
fly’ and Strauss’ ‘Fledermaus’ in Eng- 
lish under the auspices of the University 
of Scranton. These will be sung in the 
early Spring with American artists in 
the cast. 

The Temple Chorus, Gounod Evans 
conductor, besides its annual ‘Messiah’ 
performance, gave a concert at the New 
York World’s Fair, and united in a ren- 
dition of Bach's ‘St. Matthew Passion’ 
in Wilkes-Barre. After this year’s per- 
formance of “The Passion’ in March 
the choirs of the two cities Scranton and 
Wilkes-Barre will unite in singing 
Haydn’s ‘Creation’ in this city in April. 

Other societies extremely active were 
the WPA Orchestra (Madea Ceita), the 
Music Department of the Century Club 
with Mrs. Russell D. Morgan the artis- 
tic director, the National Piano Tourna- 
ment (Harold S. Briggs), the Gymanfa 
Ganu of the Corwen and the Cambrian 
societies, the Junger Maennerchor (Da- 
vid Jenkins), Liederkranz (Frank J. 
Daniel), the Hour of Music (Frieda 
Nordt), Keystone Consistory Choristers 
(Alfred Williams) Ukrainian Com- 
munity Chorus (Vladimir Levitsky), 
Frederick Chopin Choir (A. B. Pikul- 
ski) and the Russian Male Chorus (Pe- 
ter N. Kosloff). 


Wilkes-Barre 
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of last year, this year’s festival has been 
moved to the city’s largest auditorium at 
the Irem Temple. The festival’s general 
committee includes: Dr. Eugene S. Far- 
ley, chairman; Mrs. Herbert Austin, 
vice-chairman; Sheldon Evans, treas- 
urer and Prof. D. J. Blankenship, secre- 
tary. 
Sinfonietta Presents Series 


The Wilkes-Barre-Scranton Sinfo- 
nietta, now in its fifth season, has al- 
ready given two concerts of its current 
series. It will be heard in the remaining 
programs Feb. 24, 25, March 27, 28, 
30, and May 12 and 13. It serves both 
Wilkes-Barre and Scranton under the 
direction of Mr. Gies. Enthusiastically 
supported by music lovers of both cities, 
the Sinfonietta has proven an outstand- 
ing success both artistically and finan- 
cially. 

Last year it gave the first American 
performance of Mozart’s Milan Quartet, 
published in 1932. This vear it intro- 
duced the Concerto for Harpsichord in 
A by Karl Ditters von Dittersdorf. 
Wilkes-Barre officers are N. T. Trem- 


bath, chairman; Bernard F. Burgunder ; 


Paul Bedford; Edna Cotton; Mrs. 
Frank G. Darte; Dr. Eugene S. Far 
ley; Gilbert S. McClintock; Mrs. 


Charles H. Miner; Julius Long Stern; 
and Mary Weir. The Sinonietta Guild 
under Mrs. Charles H. Miner does yeo- 
man service for the orchestra. 

Wilkes-Barre is known for its prize- 
winning choruses. Concordia Singing 
Society, which last year celebrated its 
sixty years of uninterrupted history, 
gave its annual concert at Irem Temple 
on Dec. 16 in conjunction with the Sin- 
fonietta. Conducted by Adolph Hansen, 
its director for the past fifty years. 
Concordia is now preparing for its 
Spring and Summer concerts. The 
Shawnee Choral Society under Abbie 
Wilson Jayne and the Orpheus Glee 
Club directed by John Jones Evans are 
also in rehearsal for their annual Spring 
concerts, dates yet to be announced. All 
hold prizes for national choral competi- 
tions. 


Civic Opera Company Active 


The operetta movement is in full 
swing after several seasons of experi- 
mentation. Gilbert and Sullivan’s ‘Io- 
lanthe,’ ‘Yeomen of the Guard,’ ‘Gon- 
doliers’ and ‘Mikado,’ are on the per- 
manent repertoire. Excerpt concerts 
of the above are continually being per- 
formed for suburban audiences. They 
are sponsored by the Wyoming Valley 
Recreation and Playground Association. 
‘The Mikado’ is tentatively scheduled in 
February for a Pittston audience. Mu- 
sical direction is supplied by Edith 
Marie Hoffman and dramatic supervi- 
sion is by Annette Evans. The organi- 
zation, known as the Civic Opera Com- 
pany, is headed by Willard Seaman. 
The business manager is Ruth E. 
Swezey. 

The First Presbyterian Church Ves- 
per series presented on Sunday after- 
noons at 5 P.M. are planned on a great- 
er scale this year. Already presented 
were: the Siberian Singers; Corleen 
Wells, soprano soloist of Brick Church, 
New York; Saint-Saens’s ‘Christmas 
Oratorio with Church Choir and or- 
chestra; and the Trapp Family Choir. 
Still to appear are Eleanor Steele and 
Hall Clovis, Feb. 16; Elizabeth Wysor, 
March 9; The ‘Brotherhood’ Service 
with various church choirs of the com- 
munity, April 13; Easter Cantata, with 
choir and orchestra, April 13; and the 
Chapel Choir of Princeton University 
(tentative) April 27. Mrs. F. N. Rup- 
precht is chairman of the series. Charles 
Henderson participates with organ 
music. 

The B’Nai Jacob Synagogue liturgi- 
cal recitals continue weekly with Rev- 
erend Aaron Horowitz, cantor-compos- 
er. They include his original composi- 
tions. 

The Community Concerts series has 
already presented the Rochester Sym- 
phony under José Iturbi, and Bartlett 
and Robertson, January 23. Nelson 
Eddy will appear March 17. Due to 
increased membership enrollment the 
series was moved this vear to Meyers 
High School. The Board includes Mrs. 
F. N. Rupprecht, president; Julius Long 
Stern and Gwilym Davies, vice-presi 
dents; William Goekel, treasurer and 
Edna Cotton, executive secretary. 


Concert Courses List Attractions 


Reflecting the musical renaissance of 
this region are two newcomer concert 
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schools with an eye toward the State 
High School Music Festival held each 
spring at the University of Kentucky 
at Lexington. 


State High School Festival Planned 


Ludlow, Covington, Bellevue, Dayton, 
Newport and Ft. Thomas send their 
representatives to the music festival 
each year. The festival includes work 
in solo and group singing, individual 
and group instrumental offerings and a 
marching band finale. Each band de- 
frays its own expenses. All entrants 
are given a rating in each class of 
endeavor. 

Northern Kentucky is always well 
represented in the All-State Chorus, 
composed of 500 of the outstanding 
voices in the state. On the final after- 
noon of the music festival the chorus, 
under the direction of one of the finest 
choral directors in the nation, partici- 
pates in a radio broadcast over a nation- 
wide network. 

Most rapid strides in the music field 
have been taken by the Ludlow High 
School Band and choral groups under 
the direction of Alton Dual Rudolph 
and Louise Searcy. From a nucleus of 
five musicians Mr. Rudolph has devel- 
oped a forty-six piece marching band 
and a fifty-piece symphony orchestra. 

A series of three spring concerts 
have been planned for the orchestra fea- 
turing classical, semi-classical and pop- 
ular numbers. A _ harp soloist and 
xylophonist have been engaged to ap- 
pear with the orchestra. Miss Searcy 
directs the choral groups in an operetta 
each winter. Plans are already in the 
formative stage for the selection of 
music and preliminary rehearsals for 
the 1941 offering. 

National Music Week will be ob- 
served during the first week in May at 
Holmes High School, Covington, with 
instrumental and choral groups repre- 
senting the various district grade 
schools, the John G. Carlisle Junior 
High School and the Lincoln-Grant 
Colored School. The Holmes High 
School concert orchestra of fifty pieces 
will present a joint concert with the 
sixty-five piece band in the high school 
auditorium Feb. 21 under the direction 
of Mr. Kenneth Staunton. Director 
Jack Levi of the John G. Carlisle Junior 
High School band has planned a spring 
concert in preparation for music week 
festivities. 


Northern Kentucky Lists Events 


The Northern Kentucky Regional 
Music Festival will be held at Holmes 
High School the latter part of April. 
Instrumental and voice soloists, instru- 
mental and choral ensembles and larger 
instrumental groups from northen Ken- 
tucky high schools will participate in 
the festival. 

A series of spring concerts are being 
planned by the Highland High School 
Band of Ft. Thomas, one of the out- 
standing musical organizations in the 
state. Backed by the Highland High 
School Band Association, the concert 
and marching bands are made up of 
some of the finest prep school musicians 
in the country. The band was selected 
to represent the state at the New York 
World Fair during the past summer. 

The annual series of Summer con- 
certs sponsored by the Devou Park 
Community Sing Association, an or- 
ganization of leading Covington mer- 
chants, city officials and the Kentucky 
Post, will again be held in the huge 
Devou Park amphitheatre. 








Armand Coullet, 
Concert Manager of 


Mrs. Armand Coullet, 

Head of the Voice 

Department of Mill- 
saps College 


the Jackson Music 
Association 


By S. Frances Davis 

JACKSON, MISS., Feb. 5. 
MUSIC appreciation in Jackson 
that has greatly broadened in scope 
and deepened in discrimination since the 
organization eight years ago of the 
Jackson Music Association is support- 
ing this season a concert program which 
represents a fifty per cent increase over 

the presentation of last year. 

At the performance of Joseph Szigeti, 
violinist, a very large attendance in ad- 
dition to some 1,000 regular members 
furnished a reassuring opening for this 
year. Advance reservations indicate a 
similarly excellent reception for the 
Westminster choir on Feb. 11 and Nel- 
son Eddy, March 3. 


San Carlo to Give ‘Traviata’ 

After four years’ eclipse, grand opera 
is making its re-appearance with the 
presentation of ‘La Traviata’ by the San 
Carlo Opera on Feb. 21. The music 
association brings that performance, 
and also the ‘Passion’ Play, set for 
March 27. 

Dr. A. P. Hamilton is for the fourth 
year president of the association, and 
Armand Coullet is concert manager. 
Mr. Coullet, predicting that “from the 
dollars and cents standpoint, musical 
and legitimate stage presentations this 
year will show an increase of seventy- 
five per cent over last year,” set forth 
as contributory factors the palpable 
effect on Mississippi of the huge na- 
tional expenditure and the function of 
radio in the development of music and 
theatrical taste. 

For the younger folks, the American 
Association of University Women is 
sponsoring on Feb. 17 the Clare Tree 
Major Children’s theater operetta, 
‘Robin Hood’, the score for which has 
been written by Sigmund Spaeth. 

Abram Chasins, pianist, is scheduled 
this Spring under the auspices of the 
Jackson Music Teachers Association. 
Mr. Chasins will also conduct a master 
class at Belhaven College. 

Dr. Frank Asper, organist of the 
Mormon tabernacle, will be heard in 
February at the console of the new, 
$25,000 organ of the First Baptist 
Church. He will be assisted by Ruth 
Howell, west coast soprano. 

Their annual Spring concert is being 
planned by the St. Andrew’s Episcopal 
Church Boys’ Choir, a sixteen-year-old 
choral group of forty voices, organized 
and directed by Frank Slater, and unique 
in this state. 

The Belhaven College Choir, of which 
James B. Wallace is director, in April 
will make its second annual tour as an 
a cappella ensemble, appearing through- 
out the state and possibly in Memphis, 
Tenn. 

The Millsaps College Singers, under 
the direction of Alvin J. King, will fill 
a return engagement in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in March during their second 
northern tour in consecutive years. Re- 
placing the National Guard band, which 
has been called to Camp Shelby with 
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President of the Jack- 
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Paul Sheffield as director, a Millsaps 
College band has been re-organized by 
Mr. Coullet. 

A call to military service has left 
Mississippi College without a band. The 
glee club there, with a new leader, 
William Ball, is rehearsing for local 
concerts and a Spring tour of the state 

The Jackson High School Band, un- 
der the baton of Louis Pullo, is pre- 
senting a series of three concerts and 
is preparing for the state contest, which 
brings to Jackson each May several 
days of colorful parades and of band 
music. The Jackson High School Glee 
Club, led by Professor King, has be- 
gun practice for their April presenta- 
tion of the atmospheric Indian operetta, 
‘Lelawala’. 





Birmingham 


(Continued from page 289) 

April 11. Dorsey Whittington is con- 
ductor of the orchestra; Ottokar Cadek, 
associate conductor. Civic Symphony 
officers are: A. Leo Oberdorfer, presi- 
dent; Allen A. Johnson, treasurer ; 
Minnie McNeill Carr, secretary; Emma 
McCarthy, manager. 


Quartet to Play at Convention 

After filling an active concert season, 
the Cadek String Quartet climaxes its 
musical year with an appearance at the 
convention of the Alabama Federation 
of Music Clubs on April 16 at Florence. 
About half-a-dozen other late-season 
concerts are now in the making. Mem- 
bers of the Quartet are: Ottokar Cadek, 
first violin; Stephen Dill, second violin; 
George Gauggel, viola; Alfred Urbach, 
‘cello. Plans for the Chamber Music 
Festival of 1941, which will center 
around these players, the Birmingham 
Chamber Music Society’s String En- 
semble, and one of the major string 
quartets yet to be chosen, are just now 
taking shape. 

The Madrigal Singers of Birming- 
ham, while preparing for four concerts 
in and near the city, are looking forward 
to their appearance in Los Angeles, 
where the National Federation of Music 
Clubs has invited them to sing on June 
23 at the Biennial Convention. Ray- 
mond F. Anderson is director of this 
group. Members are: Agnes Anderson, 
Imogene Downs, Martha Light, so- 
pranos; John Light, William Waller, 
Vernon Noah, tenors; Grace Bozen- 
hard, Angeline Grooms, Martha Mc- 
Clung, altos; Burnett Downs, J. B. 
King, Ivan Rasmussen, basses. 

A most active group, the Young 


Artists and Student Musicians, presents, 
in March, Samuel Soring, pianist, who 
was winner in the 1939 contest of the 
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National Federation of Music Clubs. 
The organization closes its season in 
April with a recital by Helen Wright, 
pianist. Officers are: Frank Johnson, 
president; Louise first vice- 
president; Cecil Simmons, second vice- 
president; Charlotte Johnson, recording 
secretary ; Phyllis Cain, treasurer. 


Rogers, 


Choir to Tour 

The Birmingham-Southern College 
Choir, twice winner in competions of 
the Alabama Federation of Music 
Clubs, will wind up its local season with 
a Spring concert in Munger Auditorium 
and then embark upon an extensive tour 
that will take it to Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and back home through 
Tennessee. Raymond F. Anderson is 


director; Lucy Ford, accompanist. 
Choir officers are: William Baxter, 
president and student director; Paul 


Hamilton, vice-president; Mary Gar- 
rett, secretary; Eleanor Gray, treas- 
urer; Tom Dill, business manager ; Jane 
Davis, librarian; Julian Bishop, social 
chairman; Rosa Stewart, historian; 
James Hatcher, transportation. 

The Birmingham-Southern College 
Men’s Glee Club and Women’s Glee 
Club will compete at the State Federa- 
tion convention on April 16. The Col- 
lege Madrigal Group plans a tour of 
the southern part of Alabama in May. 

The Handel Choral Society, Harrell 
Biard, director, ends its season the last 
week in May with a performance of 
‘Samson’, work of the composer for 
whom the Society is named. Officers 
of the Handel Choral Society are: M. 
J. Kaste, president; J. C. Walpole, vice- 
president; Catherine Colgan, secretary; 
Edith Scott, treasurer; Sam Gagliano, 
accompanist. 

Like the Madrigal Singers, the Apollo 
Boys’ Choir of Birmingham is headed 
towards Los Angeles and a concert at 
the National Federation’s Biennial Con- 
vention. The date is June 17. This will 
be the second appearance of the Apollo 
Boys’ Choir of Birmingham before the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
the other having been at the Indian- 
apolis Biennial. After a period of Win- 
ter training in Florida, during which 
the Choir will give at least twenty con- 
certs in that state, making its headquar- 
ters at Sanford, the youthful choristers 
will sing on April 12 at Brunswick, Ga., 
and then on Easter Sunday at Sea 
Island, Ga. 
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Havana 


Cultural Renaissance the Theme in 
Realm of Fine Arts—Phil- 
harmonic, Symphony, Musical 
Societies, Choral and Chamber 
Groups Contribute to Fullness 
of Musical Life 


By NENA BENITEZ 


HAVANA, CUBA, Feb. 1. 


M USICAL prospects in Havana are 
bright. A cultural renaissance in 
the realm of the Fine Arts seems to be 
the theme. Two symphony orchestras, 
choral societies, chamber music, solo- 
ists local and foreign, new musical en- 
terprises, all lead us to hope for a most 
varied and fruitful season in 1941. 

The Pro-Arts Musical Society is pre- 
senting world known musical celebrities 
such as Jeanette MacDonald, Caroline 
Segrera, Igor Gorin, the Westminster 
Choir, Erika Morini, Eugene List, 
Bidu Sayao, and Paul Makovsky, violin- 
ist. 

Plan Opera Society 

Besides this array of famous artists, 
the Pro-Arts Musical Society is seri- 
ously contemplating the presentation of 
a short opera season with Metropolitan 
artists, amongst them, Rose Bampton, 
Hilde Reggiani, Bruna Castagna, Fred- 
erick Jagel, Jan Kiepura, Francesco 
Valentino and Bruno Landi. Four 
operas are scheduled: ‘Carmen’, ‘Il 
Barbieri di Seviglia’, ‘Rigoletto’ and 
‘Trovatore’. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra is ac- 
tually managed by the Patronato Pro- 
Musica Sinfonica and its membership 
is now very near the 2,000 mark. Mas- 
simo Freccia was appointed conductor 
and under his leadership, the orchestra 
of about eighty musicians, has made 


notable progress. Orlando Barera is 
the new concertmaster. On Feb. 10 
the Philharmonic is to give Verdi’s 


‘Requiem,’ under Mr. Freccia’s baton. 
The soloists engaged are: Edith Hell- 
wig, soprano; Enid Szantho, contralto; 
Francisco Menén, Cuban tenor and 
Lorenzo Alvary, bass. A chorus of 
120 voices is being trained by Paul 
Csonka former director of the Salz- 
burg Opera Guild. 

Later on, the Philharmoic will give 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, besides 
presenting during its season, the fol- 
lowing artists: Alexandre Prilutchi, 
violinist; Friedrich Schorr, baritone; 
Emanuel Feuermann, ‘cellist. Dalia 
Ifiguez, Cuban recitalist, will narrate 





Massimo Freccia, Conductor of the Havana 
Philharmonic 


in the tale of ‘Peter and the Wolf’ in 
the local premiere of Prokofieff’s Suite. 

The Havana Symphony founded and 
conducted by Gonzalo Roig, Cuban 
composer, is also preparing an inter- 
esting program for the season. Solo- 
ists, local and foreign, will be presented 
by this Cuban Orchestra. Two young 
Cuban girls will make their debut with 
the Havana Symphony, playing con- 
certos by Beethoven and Haydn, for 
piano and orchestra. Their names are 
Martha Cuadra and Rosario Franco. 
Carlos Seztimaga, French horn player, 
will be soloist at one of the concerts. 
Mr. Roig, will present an interesting 
program of works by the young Cuban 
composer Gustavo Morales, whose bal- 
let ‘The Royal Fandango,’ was pre- 
sented in New York, several years ago. 
The program for this concert will con- 
tain a Mass dedicated to the Immaculate 
Conception, for chorus and 
orchestra and an ‘Ave Maria’ for four 
voices. The ballet-suite: ‘El Escor- 
pion’ and the premiere of ‘El Sultan 
antra en Fez,’ for chorus and orches- 
tra, inspired by a Moorish scene will 
also be performed. The Havana Choral 
Society will collaborate in this concert. 

The Sociedad Coral de la Habana, 
founded and conducted by Maria 
Muifioz de Quevado, is entering an ac- 
tive season. Late this month a concert 
will be given at the National Hotel. 
Among the compositions selected are 
Three Songs by Charles D’Orleans, 
music by Debussy. During Holy Week, 
a concert is scheduled at the old Cathe- 
dral, when the chorus sings for the first 
time a beautiful religious composition: 
‘Divendres Sant’ by Nicolau. 

The Coral de la Habana will also 
give the first hearing of a choral com- 
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position left to the Coral by the late 


Cuban composer, Alejandro Garcia 
Caturla, entitled ‘Conte de Cafetales,’ 
and also an arrangement of his ‘Yam- 


ba-O.’ This vocal organization con- 
ducted by Maria Mufioz de Quevado is 
preparing the premieres of the follow- 
ing works, for the season: ‘Veces del 
Mar,’ by Taibo two Motets by Haydn, 
Three Popular Spanish Songs harmon- 
ized by Joaquin Nin, who is in Ha- 
vana; the ‘Balada de Mayorca,’ by 
Falla, ‘Organum Triplum’ written by 
Parotin, (XII Century), an old French 
song by Guillaume Costeley, a Madri- 
gal by Lassus, the ‘Sonata sopra Sanct 
Maria’ by Monteverdi, an ‘improperio’ 
of Palestrina, and others equally inter- 
esting. 

The Orquesta da Camera, conducted 
by José Ardévol, the Sociedad de Con- 
ciertes, devoted to Chamber Music, 
will continue their excellent work as 
will the Fine Arts Society for Children 
which will present an operetta some- 
time this month, 





Honolulu 


Territory Combines Local Musical 
Activities with Recitals and 
Concerts by Visiting Artists 
and Ensembles—Symphony So- 
ciety Plans Three More Months 
of Concerts 


By VeERNE WALDO THOMPSON 


HONOLULU, Jan. 28. 


ONOLULU is combining local mu- 

sical activities of growing impor- 
tance with a schedule of events by visit- 
ing artists, and with this combination 
is looking forward to an _ interesting 
season, 

Thirty-nine years ago, in a down- 
town office, the Honolulu Symphony 
Society was organized. The Honolulu 
Symphony, successor to the older group, 
is this year beginning its tenth consecu- 
tive season under the inspiring baton 
of Fritz B. Hart. Concerts are planned 
for the final Wednesday evenings of 
February, March and April, and are to 
be given in the New Princess Theatre. 

A new addition to local musical en- 
sembles is the Honolulu Junior Sym- 
phony, now past its first birthday. Un- 
der the direction of Robert Carbaugh, 
this orchestra will give its first benefit 
concert on Feb. 7, at the Carter audi- 
torium, Roosevelt High School. 

This enthusiastic group of young mu- 
sicians, from eleven years through the 
‘teens, combines many races, creeds and 
musical backgrounds—all brought to- 
gether by a common love of music. 
Rehearsals are held on Monday and 
Friday evenings. Study opportunities 
in connection with orchestra routine are 
offered at the Punahou Music School, 
and each Saturday morning students of 
all ages gather for special training on 
their instruments in the “Music Clinic”. 





The Morning Music Club, now in its 
thirty-fifth season, holds monthly meet- 
ings at Montague Hall, where, on the 
second Wednesday of each month, spe- 
cial programs of educational interest are 
given for the pleasure of its members. 
Heading the executive committee for 


the coming season is Mrs. J. Chris 
O’Day, president, assisted by an able 
staff. 

Quartet Plans Concerts 


The Liebrecht Quartet, under the di- 
rection of Konrad Liebrecht, will com- 
plete its second season with programs 
on March 19, and April 18. Members 
of the group now include, in addition 
to the leader, Robert Carbough, violin; 
Charlotte Liebrecht, viola, and Mildred 
Dauer, ’cello. 

Hawaii, known as the “Land of 
Song,” is home for many vocal ensem- 
bles, all planning vigorous seasons. The 
Lyric Choral Ensemble, with Helen 
Tilford, president; Isabel Faulkner, pi- 
anist; and R. Kenneth Holt, director, 
will add to its activities a concert at the 
Honolulu Academy of Arts on May 18. 
The Gleemen of Honolulu, a combina- 
tion of business and professional men, 
will present two concerts, one in Febru- 
ary and the other in May. This popu- 
lar group is directed also by R. Kenneth 


Holt, with H. Harvey Hitchcock the 
president. 
The Central Union Church Vested 


Choir will round out a season of ora- 
torios by presenting Stainer’s ‘Cruci- 
fixion’ on Good Friday, Dickinson’s 
‘The Redeemer’ on Easter Sunday, and 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah’ in May. 





NEW JERSEY WOMEN 
FORM ORCHESTRA GROUP 


Philharmonic Symphony Society Is 
Established with Central 
Office in Newark 

Newark, N. J., Feb. 5.—A group of 
music lovers has founded the Philhar- 
monic Symphony Society of New Jer- 
sey with offices in a private apartment 
at 445 Mt. Prospect Ave. At the head 
of this organization is Mrs, Frank N. 
Garland, president, who has been con- 
nected with important events in the 
local musical world. 

Associated with Mrs. Garland are 
Mrs. Arthur T. Hafela, Mrs. Eleanor 
Bacon-Peck, Mrs. Hilda E. Jones and 
Mrs. Florence Albray. Feeling the 
urgent need of wider musical activities 
at prices within the reach of all, and 
realizing that the WPA had an excep- 
tionally fine organization of local musi- 
cians known as the New Jersey WPA 
Philharmonic, Mrs. Garland and _ her 
associates had the vision of a perma- 
nent orchestra. The incentive to or- 
ganize the Philharmonic Symphony So- 
ciety of New Jersey was increased after 
the orchestra had appeared in concert 
with Henri Pensis as conductor. A 
meeting was held at the home of Mrs. 
Hafela in Orange where a charter was 
signed in September, 1940. Augmented 
by a group of interested New Jersey 
people, the Society has presented the 
orchestra in concert at the Mosque. 
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Memories of the Dance 


(Continued from page 237) 


ventured into St. Petersburg early in the 
present century and took the imperial bull 
by the horns. From what Isadora Duncan 
had to give and Russia, through the agency 
of Michel Fokine, was glad to take, 
emerged in rather short order, the Ballet 
Russe. The traditional style developed in 
France simultaneously with the opera was 
not allowed to be impaired, witness ‘Giselle’ 
in the Ballet Russe of the current season; 
but hand in hand was made to go the radi- 
cal departure from short skirts and toe- 
dancing so superbly illustrated in ‘Schéhé- 
razade’. Had the classic not been retained 
when the innovators carried their old-new 
idea out of Russia maybe I should never 
have seen Anna Palova, whom I rank with 
Adelina Patti as one of those stage planets 
appearing only once in a lifetime. 

Pavlova, who made her debut at the 
Maryinski Theatre in 1899 and was with 
the Diaghileff troupe when it first appeared 
in Paris just ten years later, came to New 
York virtually “on rubbers”. Mordkin, too. 
I was at the Metropolitan the night of their 
debut in 1910 and certainly did not notice 
any air of great expectancy. But I have 
never seen quicker recognition of outstand- 
ing talent than after their first number. The 
way the two dancers dashed in from the 
wings, under the spell of the bacchanale 
from Glazounofft’s ‘Seasons’ and bowled 
everybody over at the start, was a caution. 
The audience appeared to be thunderstruck. 
You did not gather the full force of this in 
the newspapers the next morning ; for Pav- 


lova and Mordkin came on after the opera, 
and presses must start. Indeed, full recog- 
nition of them was somewhat slow in com- 
ing, as was the case with the Ballet Russe 
itself several years later. 

This “Autumn” expression of the Dun- 
can effect on imperial ballet ways is some- 
thing unforgettable. Yet I shall always be 
of the opinion that Pavlowa perfection lay 
in the purely classic field, in the ‘Snow- 
flakes’ that she lifted from the ‘Casse-Noi- 
sette’ of Tchaikovsky, in ‘Le Cygne’ by 
Saint-Saéns, in the ‘Autumn Leaves’ ar- 
ranged to Chopin music, and so on. Her 
most striking portrait, however, was pre- 
sented in the abridgement of ‘La Belle au 
Bois Dormant’, the Tchaikovsky ballet 
given at the Hippodrome as the high-water 
mark of art aspiration in its career. Her 
costume was superbly pictorial. Pavlova 
was not beautiful ; but she had a finely plas- 
tic face that made for something expressive 
of it. 


Diaghileff’s American Venture 


When the Ballet Russe, which Pavlova 
had left, came over here at last it had a 
rather unfortunate start in the grand edifice 
that began its career as the New Theatre. 
For one thing, some of the wind had been 
taken out of its sails by Gertrude Hoff- 
mann, who stole a march on it with a 
pseudo-Russian ensemble. Then again, not 
only Pavlova was missing but Nijinsky, of 
whom so much praise had come over from 
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et and Karsavina. Even the return 

f Nijinsky to the fold here and the gen- 
pen of the Metropolitan in giving the 
original Ballet Russe a home for a month 
or so did not save the day for Diaghileff. 
Little did he think, the dissapointed man, 
that a future Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
could be a big money-maker in this land, 
year after year, without even an approxi- 
mation of a Nijinsky. 

As I look back, my Ballet Russe, the 
three different organizations, experience is 
the choicest. Again and again I dwell on 
the pleasure it has given me through the 
years. But I go with it only so far. | 
would rather it would leave such things as 
‘Union Pacific’ and ‘The New Yorker’ to 
the musical comedy stage. And I reckon 
I am too old-fashioned to have much liking 
for the lugging in of symphonies when the 
world has such a treasure house of music 
written for, or readily adaptable to, the 
dance. I shall go on to the end of my days 
liking ‘Giselle’, and ‘Coppélia’ and ‘Sylvia’ ; 
‘Casse-noisette’, ‘Le Lac des Cygnes’ and 
‘La Belle au Bois Dormant’; ‘Petrouchka’, 
‘Le Coq d’Or’ and ‘Die Puppenfee’. 

And if the Jooss Ballet ever returns, my 
choice of choices will be ‘Ball in Old 
Vienna’ rather than the much more expert 
‘Green Table’. With all my ballet-going, I 
suppose the followers of Mary Wigman, 
Martha Graham and some of the other 
moderns would say that I have learned 
nothing. Not true; I have learned to hold 
fast to that which is good in ballet. I will 
have none of the sacrifice of beauty on the 
alter of ugliness. Nor do I, for one, care 
for dancers clad in reminders of gym attire 
and against a bare background. I want a 
complete picture, may the dancing be never 
so expert. 

Not forgetting my old, almost first, love 
—the opera divertissement. It has never 
lost its fascination; but I do wish it would 
spruce itself up oftener. I saw the Paris 
Opéra do that once with marvelous effect. 
In Paladilhe’s ‘Patrie’ a full-sized and full- 
rigged ship of olden times fairly amazed me 
by sailing in with its hold full of ballet 
dancers. Similarly striking to me was the 
divertissement in the Metropolitan’s first 
‘Reinzi’ ; the soldiers formed a testudo with 
their shields and on it the dancers went 
through their motions. The Metropolitan 
showed that it could do something different 
also when it went over to the East Side 
and picked up some first-rate Bohemians 
for the native dances when it introduced 
‘Die Verkaufte Braut’ to its stage. The 
success of this “real stuff” was what, I take 
it, led to the eventual addition of a male 
wing to its ballet corps. 


Ballet at the Metropolitan Opera 


Through force of circumstances, not ex- 
cluding pecuniary ones, at times the ballet 
at the Metropolitan has been more or less 
of a step-child in the house. I have seen 
magnificent divertissements in ‘Die Koen- 
igin von Saba’, ‘Salammbo’, ‘Messaline’ and 
other operas. But too often there has been 
a lack of the spirit that can be fostered only 
by frequent rehearsals, usually out of the 
question in the prevailing conditions. Of 
ballet d’action of its own, it has known 
little. Nor were ‘Petrouchka’ and ‘Cop- 
pélia’ much to its credit; too heavy a hand 
was laid on them. ‘Die Puppenfee’ and 
‘Meissener Porzellan’, in the remote past, 
fared better; they were easier to handle. 

I wish it were possible for the Metro- 
politan to give its corps de ballet more op- 
portunity to get beyond the divertissement. 
Practice makes perfect. The fact that the 
public has not seemed to hanker for a 
double bill made up of a short opera and a 
long ballet does not mean that it will not 
be of another mind today. Only it must be 
as appealing ballet as the two Ballet Russe 
troupes are offering the country over. The 
ballet from ‘La Reine de Saba’, that dead 
and gone opera of Gounod, and the ‘Rosa- 
munde’ of Schubert might be resurrected. 
Why not? And is there not a fine one by 
Purcell gathering more and more dust in 
opera archives? Practice, once more, makes 
perfect. Moreover, something out of the 
routine brings a new measure of inspiration 
to ballet dancers. 

The ballets, ‘Choosing the National 
Flower’ and ‘Peace and War’ with which 
the monumental Madison Square designed 
by Stanford White was inaugurated in 


1900, I remember only as so-so brilliant 
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spectacles. The “flying dancers” were no 
novelty ; the Hanlons had a “flying ballet” 
in ‘Fantasma’ at Niblo’s five years earlier. 
These ballets did nothing to advance the art 
of the ballet and I fancy that such inten- 
tion did not lie behind the production of 
them. Their chief interest today is in the 
circumstance that, as the conductor of them 
Eduard Strauss, of Vienna’s great waltz 
family, made his American debut at the 
premiére. Incidentally it was on the same 
spot, but in an earlier edifice, that Jacques 
Offenbach made his, in 1876. 

My memory of Adeline Genee will al- 
ways be with a touch of regret that she 
did not make her debut here, in 1908, in 
auspicious circumstances. To be sure, a 
ballet was provided for her in the The Soul 
Kiss. But although there was a thirty- 
minute divertissement that displayed the 
versatility of her accomplishments, the 
light musical show background was an un- 
worthy one. Discerning critics hailed her 
forthwith again in ‘The Silver Star’; and 
yet she who had been at the Empire, a 
London institution, for some years, and 
was only twenty-six when she crossed the 
ocean never won her deserved public honor 
here, 

Genee was of the true race of classic 
dancers, with the admirable early training 
that is Royal Theatre tradition in Copen- 
hagen; she was born in Denmark. She 
was a skilled character dancer, also, since 
the policy of the Royal has been to de- 
velop a distinctly national phase of ballet. 
Genee’s dancing had virtuosity and at the 
same time, along with its beauty, the hall- 
mark of the spiritual. Fortunate, indeed, 
those who saw “the new Taglioni”’. 


Loie Fuller’s Experiments 


Whenever you look 
moned by Loge to 
srunnhilde in ‘Die Walkuere’, you may 
thank Loie Fuller. She it is who is 
credited with the idea of simulating flames 
by the simple device of blowing upward 
by air force strips of illuminated fabric. 
The “mother of natural dancing” was an 
apt student of light and color and at one 
time maintained a laboratory in Paris, with 
six men working in it. She spent so much 
money on light experiments that maybe she 
meant it when she said: “I am a poor 
woman.” But she got results—at first with 
her “radium dress”, a gown treated with 
phosphorescent salts and designed to help 
along her “rhythm form”. 

Eventually there was ‘Le Feu’, a dance 
in which La Loie stood on a glass plate set 
in the floor of a darkened stage and let 
the lights below work wonders with her 
much-maneuvered white dress. It was in 
the serpentine dance that, in 1892, she be- 
came a sensation—not only here and in 
Europe, but once on a big liner plying be- 
tween. In this, it was said by a London 
ra hapa ie in Paris, “the most prudish 
ladies see no harm”, while Mrs. Grundy 
in her wonderment “forgets to be shocked”. 
La Loie had much benefit of textiles as 
well as lights. She is said to have used 
a matter of five hundred yards for her 
‘Lily’ costume. Nevertheless, she had as 
much talent for dancing itself as for inge- 
nious aids to it. 
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Betsy Culp-Dornay Presents Manners 
and Ricciardi in Recital 


Betsy Culp-Dornay teacher of voice, 
presented Lucille Manners, soprano, and 
Frank Ricciardi, baritone, in an invitation 
recital in her New York studio on Feb. 2, 
which was attended by many prominent 
artists. Miss Manners impressed through 
the artistic performance of works by 
Rameau, Grétry, Debussy, Ravel, Pierné, 
Edwards, Brahe, Nelson, Carpenter and 
Bridge while Mr. Ricciardi was cordially 


received in songs by Schubert, Brahms, 
Donaudy, Cimara, DeLeva, Bridge and 
Malotte. The program concluded with a 


delightful interpretation of a duet from 
Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni’, Mme. Culp- 
Dornay who provided excellent support at 
the piano, will leave shortly with Miss 
Manners to appear as her accompanist in 
February recitals scheduled for Columbus, 
O., Buffalo, N. Y., and Tororito, Canada, 
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San Francisco 


(Continued from page 298) 
sports activities at its various play- 
ground centers. Mrs. Sigmund Stern 
has long been active in behalf of the 
music department of the Recreation 
Commission, a civic organization which 
she has also served as president. 

Mrs. Stern is also the motivating force 
of the summer music in the Sigmund 
Stern Grove, which was her gift to the 
city. Each summer on Sunday after- 
noons concerts ranging from solo to 
symphony and opera are given free to 
the public in this beautiful outdoor 
setting. The concerts are financed 
through donations secured by the Festi- 
val Committee (consisting of Mrs. Stern 
and a group of her friends) and at least 
one appearance by the San Francisco 
Symphony under its regular conductor 
and other orchestral concerts by a smal- 
ler contingent of symphony men under 
guest conductors are regularly scheduled. 
For the past two seasons and artist of 
international repute has been presented 
as soloist and last year resident mem- 
bers of the San Francisco Opera Co. 
gave an al fresco performance of ‘Caval- 
leria Rusticana’. Plans for this summer 
have not yet been determined but they 
are certain to follow the same general 
scheme. One may hope the long needed 
and hoped-for acoustical shell may be 
built this year. 


New Composers’ Forum Active 


New and intensely active is the Com- 
posers’ Forum founded here by Ashley 
Pettis a couple of months ago. The Ad- 
visory Board consists of representatives 
of the press and educational institutions 
and its activities are very much the 
same as when Mr. Pettis had the Forum 
sessions in New York. Recordings are 
made of the programs at time of per- 
formance, the records being held avail- 
able for study purposes. So far, the 
sessions which are held in the San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Art have drawn over- 
flowing audiences. 

Part of the Forum activity is the col- 
lection of manuscripts of western com- 
posers for exhibition in connection with 
the concerts. Mrs. Cecil Hollis Stone 
is in charge of that work. ‘ 

Because it is the one organization 
which has a strictly professional group 
serving as the Advisory Board, its mem- 
bership is given here: Warren D. Allen, 
of Stanford University, Luther Mar- 
chant, of Mills College, Nicholas Gold- 
schmidt, of the San Francisco Conserva- 
tory of Music, Albert Elkus, of the Uni- 
veristy of California, Alfred Franken- 
stein, of the San Francisco Chronicle, 
Marjory M. Fisher, of the San Francis- 
co News, and Pierre Monteux, conduc- 
tor of the San Francisco Symphony. 

A great interest in lecture courses 
dealing with music is evidenced by the 
number being given and by the numbers 
who attend. In addition to the many 
school classes (both day and evening) 
devoted to musical appreciation, there 
has been one at the Museum of Art spon- 
sored by the San Francisco Conserva- 
tory for the benefit of its scholarship 
fund. Still to be heard on that series 
are Warren D. Allen, of Stanford Uni- 
versity, whose subject is ‘Music and 
Musicology’ dated for Feb. 27, and Ru- 
dolph Ganz, for whom neither date nor 
subject has yet been announced. That 
it will come during his contemplated 
visit as conductor of children’s sym- 
phony concerts in the spring, is the 
logical deduction. 

The San Francisco Conservatory, di- 
rected by Ada Clement and Lillian 
Hodgehead, is the best known of the 
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APOLLO BOYS CHOIR 
MARKS FIFTH SEASON 





Coleman Cooper Conducts Group in 
Concert Tours Covering 
Twenty-Three States 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 
Birmingham Apollo Boys’ Choir, of 
which Coleman 
Cooper is founder 
and conductor, is 
celebrating five 
years of concert 
giving this season. 
In the past two 
years the choir has 
appeared in twen- 
ty-three different 
states and has sung 
twice before Presi- 
dent and Mrs. 
Roosevelt. It has 
been heard over 
the combined facil- 
ities of the Columbia and NBC net- 
works and made its New York debut 
last Spring. 

The choir is non-sectarian, non-de- 
nominational and non-profit making. It 
was founded for educational purposes 
and is supported by unsolicited dona- 
tions and concert proceeds. Its twenty- 
four members range in age from nine 
to fourteen years. Each year Mr. 
Cooper gives several boarding scholar- 
ships to boys from other states, and in 
the present group there are boys from 
Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
North Carolina and Washington, D. C. 
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local music schools, with Ross McKee’s 
Music and Arts Institute a close sec- 
ond. Lazar Galpern’s Academy of Arts 
is newer and while it has a competent 
musical faculty, it stresses the art of 
the dance. The San Francisco Opera 
Ballet School under the direction of Wil- 
liam Christensen, has developed a pro- 
fessional group which not only graces 
our opera house stage during the Opera 
season, but also tours throughout the 
western half of the United States and 
British Columbia. 

It is unfair to mention private schools 
without crediting the public school mu- 
sic department for excellent work. The 
school choral groups more than hold 
their own with most of the concert giv- 
ing choristors, and the Junior College 
A Cappella Choir, directed by Flossita 
Badger, is in great demand for club ap- 
pearances. Credit for the general ex- 
cellence of San Francisco’s public school 
music courses must go to Charles M. 
Dennis, the supervisor. 

To mention all of the music-making 
groups which are active throughout the 
season which extends from late Septem- 
ber to the middle of May would take 
more space than is at our command. But 
the number of amateur music-makers 
who meet to play together in private 
homes and the general attitude of groups 
such as the Musicians’ Club and its wom- 
en’s auxiliary, the Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, the American Organists’ Guild, 
the Mu Phi Epsilon Alumnae Club, the 
Phi Beta Chapter—all have a pro- 
nounced effect upon the city’s musical 
life. 





Sharkey Becomes Manager in 
San Francisco 

San Francisco, Feb. 5—A. F. 
Sharkey was recently appointed man- 
ager of the War Memorial Buildings, 
the Opera House and Veterans’s Audi- 
torium, succeeding the late Selby C. 
Oppenheimer. Mr. Sharkey has long 
been active in veterans’s organizations. 
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five, will continue its forty-seventh sea- 
son with concerts on March 18 and in 
June, with Maynard Jones conducting 
and Mildred Randolph accompanist. 
Guest soloists will be chosen for each 
performance, also for the ‘Eurydice’ 
choral, now in its first season under Mr. 
Jones, which plans a concert, April 20. 

The Wednesday Morning Choral, in 
its thirtieth season, with G. Roberts 
Lunger as director and Lee Minehart 
Bardoli as accompanist, presents a late 
Winter concert at the City Club Theatre, 
with Gene Williams, baritone, as solo- 
ist, and another to be announced, for the 
Spring event. 

Mills College, Luther Brusie Mar- 
chant, Dean of Music, is an important 
contributor to musical advancement in 
this area, and with an accoustically per- 
fect Hall for Chamber Music as setting, 
has presented some of the most notable 
of concerts throughout the years. For 
the Spring series Darius Milhaud and 
his wife Madeleine, will give a music- 
poetry recital for Feb. 5; Virginia Mor- 
ley, graduate of Mills lately returned 
from study in Paris, and Livingston 
Earhart, in a two piano concert, Feb. 
12; Béla Bartok. in lecture-recital, Feb. 
26; Eleanor Steele, soprano; Hall 
Clovis, tenor, March 5, and Milhaud lec- 
ture-recitals for March 19 and April 9. 
For the Summer school, the Budapest 
String Quartet will play a series of 
twelve concerts on Sunday afternoons 
and Wednesday evenings. Abby White- 
side will conduct a course in piano, and 
Mr. Milhaud in counterpoint, composi- 
tion and orchestration. 

Glenn H. Woods, supervisor of mu- 
sic in the public schools, and president 
of the California-Western Music Edu- 
cators Conference, will preside at their 
meeting in April; will direct the Satur- 
day Morning Choir of 125 young voices 
from the ten senior high schools, for 
Service clubs and school programs; 
direct 1,000 young people in chorus at 
the promotional excercises in latter part 
of May, and the Treble Clef Society 
and University Glee Club in a joint con- 
cert on the California Uinversity cam- 
pus in mid-May. Herman Trutner, 
supervisor of bands and orchestras in 
the Oakland schools will have charge of 
the combined junior high orchestra for 
the promotional program, and will di- 
rect the all-high school orchestra in a 
Spring concert at Oakland High audi- 
torium. In addition to the all-high, all- 
junior high, there is now an all-elemen- 
tary school symphony, members for 
each being selected from the individual 
orchestras of the numerous schools in 
their class. Frequent concerts, open to 
the public, are presented throughout the 
school year. Oakland Evening High 
school also plans a symphony course for 
this year, open to adult registrants. 


University to Bring Attractions 


The University of California Music 
and Drama committees will present 
Artur Rubinstein on March 28; and Al- 
bert Elkus will conduct the University 
Symphony, Feb. 16 and March 23. The 
University band, Charles Cushing, di- 
rector, and the University Chorus, Wil- 
liam Lawton director, will each give a 
Spring concert. All these will be in the 
gymnasium on University campus. The 
Summer concerts which are played in 
Wheeler Hall are not yet announced, 
but the University forces will join the 
Berkeley Festival Association in cele- 
brating the city’s seventy-fifth birthday 





in a gala Festival at the famed Greek 
Theatre. Lester W. Hink is president 
and Sam Hume general program chair- 
man of the Association whose theme is 
‘To emphasize the cultural aspects that 
have characterized the city for more 
than a half century’. 
John Charles Thomas to Sing 

The Festival opens on May 4 with 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah’ and John Charles 
Thomas will appear with the Claremont 
Choral Society, first place winner of the 
International Eistedfodd at San Fran- 
cisco’s Exposition, under Lawrence 
Reeder. The Young People’s Sym- 
phony, Jessica Marcelli conductor, will 
be presented on May 10 and on May 11, 
the San Francisco Opera Ballet, Wil- 
liam Christensen, choreographer, with a 
symphony orchestra yet to be an- 
nounced. May 25 is being reserved for 
a head line attraction which may be an- 
other orchestra or a prominent singer. 
May 18 will bring the light opera ‘Or- 
pheus in the Underworld’ which was 
done here last in 1905 at the old Tivoli 
Theatre, with a new English version by 
Theodore Bowie. On June 1, Sidney 
Coe Howard’s ‘Romance’ will have its 
premiere with a cast of more than 300 
from the public schools, the city Recre- 
ation department and community dance 
and choral groups. 

William Edwin Chamberlain, man- 
ager of the Young People’s Symphony, 
announces a concert complimentary to 
the symphony association in April, and 
an Alec Templeton concert in Oakland 
on April 17. 

The Berkeley City Club Twilight 
Musicales will close their series to as- 
sist the Festival programs, but in the 
meantime, will present Cornelia Adams 
Lonnberg in six lectures on ‘Excur- 
sions into Music’ illustrated by vocal- 
ists and records; Leona Nelson in a 
lecture-recital on Java; and on Feb. 18 
a public recital by Doris Ballard, vio- 
linist. 

Extensive Summer Plans 


In Oakland, major concerts are 
housed in the Civic Auditorium Theatre 
or Arena, but with completion of the 
new Woodminster amphitheatre, plans 
are being formulated for more extensive 
Summer activity. Situated in a new 
recreational park area, adjacent to the 
home of California’s late poet, Joaquin 
Miller, it is the outgrowth of organized 
California Writers to memorialize its 
famous sons and daughters. Classed as 
a folk-lore theatre, the stage, forty by 
eighty feet, tops a 500-foot stone stair- 
way. The lower floor seats 2500 and the 
upper bowl, above the promenade, 5000. 
For decoration, there is a water cas- 
cade dropping 100 feet over seven pools, 
running 1000 gallons a minute; a $50,- 
000 electrical display part of which 
came from Treasure Island Exposition. 
A console control of light and sound 
and a pipe organ will add to the sym- 
phony and band concerts. Pageants of 
every description are being planned. 
The actual dedication is set for Easter 
Sunday under management of the 
Recreational department, but later a 
general program chairman is to be an- 
nounced. 

The Northern California Federal 
Music Project, with Nathan Abas as 
director and conductor of the 100-piece 
symphony, will function with the aid of 
the State Department of Education, 
playing many concerts in the public 
schools and be heard in a series of 
Auditorium concerts, dates to be an- 
nounced from time to time. The large 
Negro chorus will specialize in Ameri- 
can folk music and will appear jointly 
with the orchestra on occasion. 














Great Falls 


Great Falls Symphony 
Will Make Debut in 
February, Climaxing 
Two Years of Plan- 
ning, in New Audi- 
torium with L. W. 
Upshaw Conducting 
—Concert Series and 
Clubs Enrich Calen- 
dar 


' 


By FLoRENCE KiLpow GUTHRIE 
GREAT FALLS, MONT,., Feb. 5. 
LIMAXING plans which have been 
under way for the past two years, 
the Great Falls Symphony of eighty 
members will make its debut on Feb. 9, 
in the new $750,000 civic center audito- 
rium, with L. W. Upshaw directing. 
Assisting the symphony in a concert 
that includes numbers from Haydn, 
Liszt, Sibelius, Strauss and Tchaikovsky 
will be the Apollo Male chorus and 
Muriel Gene Straiton, soloist. A second 
concert planned for April will present 
numbers by Brahms, Mozart, Wagner, 
Dvorak and Schubert. 

Officers of the symphony organiza- 
tion are Mrs, O. F. Wadsworth, presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. Paul Freeman, represent- 
ing the Junior League, vice-president, 
and Alice Calvert of the Tuesday Music 
Club, secretary. Mrs. R. M. Graham, 
Community Concert Association, Mrs. 
A. E. Schwingel, Mayor Julius J. 
Wuerthner, L. M. Willis, and L. W. 
Upshaw, YMCA, constitute the board 
of directors. L. M. Willis is manager 
and L, W. Upshaw director of the sym- 
phony. Contributions from the Montana 
Power company, the Anaconda Copper 
company, the Rotary club, the Junior 
League, YMCA and others have made 
possible a music library for the orches- 
tra. The talent of eighty local artists, 
many of whom have previously ap- 
peared in important cities throughout 
the country, gives to Great Falls the 
only organization of its kind from the 
Twin Cities to the west coast. 


Community Concert Events Listed 


With Yehudi Menuhin, violinist, 
scheduled for Feb. 2, and Maria Gam- 
barelli, danseuse, March 31, the Com- 
munity Concert Association will con- 
clude a successful season in the new 
civic center. Adding materially to the 
beauty of these concerts is a nine-foot 
concert grand piano, the gift of the 
Tuesday Music Club to the civic audito- 
rium. Mrs. R. M. Graham heads the 
Community Concert Association as 
president. Vice-presidents are Alex 
Warden, Mrs. Paul Twigg, Mrs. Ches- 
ter Dickson, Elmore Roberts, L. W. 


Upshaw and Rev. Paul Dierberger. 
Mrs. H. E. Chambliss is secretary, 


Robb Williams, treasurer, and. Mrs. 
Floyd Weimer, membership chairman. 


The New Civic Centre at Great Falls 





Appearing in earlier concerts of the 
season were Richard Crooks, the Don 
Cossack chorus, and Robert Casadesus, 
pianist. 

The Tuesday Music club enters its 
forty-seventh year with over 100 mem- 
bers. Mrs. A. E. Schwingel is the club’s 
president, Mrs. L. C. Briggs, second 
vice-president, Mrs. Ralph Spitzer, vice- 
president, Mrs. Curtis Weismann, sec- 
retary, Mrs. H. B. Brooks, treasurer, 
Mrs. George Given, librarian, and Mrs. 
R. H. Straub, historian. A club chorus 
directed by Mrs. Spitzer, with Muriel 

(Continued on page 334) 
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Billings Community 
Concert Association 
Celebrates Tenth An- 
niversary — Eastern 
Montana Normal 
School Presents Series 


—Clubs and Choruses 
Heard 


By Lucitte A. Hays 
BILLINGS., MONT., Feb. 5 
[N May of this year the Billings Com- 
munity Concert Association cele- 
brated its tenth birthday at a banquet 
held in the Northern Hotel. The As- 
sociation now numbers 1,508 members 
and has a waiting list of music lovers 
who would like to join, but are pre- 
vented from doing so, because the Fox 
Theater, where productions are held, 
cannot crowd in another seat. Officers 
of the Concert Association consider the 
1940-41 season a banner year in Billings 
because of the very high quality of the 
programs offered: the Don Cossacks, 
Jascha Heifetz, and still to appear, 
Gambarelli on April 3, and Lawrence 
Tibbett in May. Roy J. Covert is presi- 
dent of the Billings Association and 
Mrs. Harry Carpenter, campaign man- 
ager. 

Throughout the year 
Montana Normal School 
cellent concerts. Under the leadership 
of Charles R. Cutts, supervisor of 
music in the Billings Schools, students 
in the junior and senior high schools 
gave, on Dec. 16, a concert, featuring 
the Glee Club, Orchestra and Band. 

Besides the musical work carried on 
in the schools the Billings Ladies 
Ensemble led for seventeen years by 
Julius Clavadetscher ; the Billings Mes- 
siah Chorus under the baton of Mrs. 
H. R. Best; the Billings Music Teach- 


the Eastern 
presents ex- 


ers’ Association, Mrs. E. O. Price, 
president; the Masonic and Eastern 
Star Men’s, Women’s and Mixed 


Choruses; the De Molay Glee Club. 
Worth Orvis, conductor; and the Men’s 
Chorus sponsored by the Elks Lodge 
offer opportunities to young people and 
adults for musical expression. 
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(Left) L. W. Up- 
shaw, Conductor of 
the Great Falls Sym- 
phony 


(Right) John Lester, 


Professor of Voice 
at Montana State 
University 


Missoula 


Music Life of Missoula 
Centers in Montana 
State University 
School of Music and 
Community Concert 
Association Events— 
Symphony and 
Chorus Plan Appear- 
ances 


Hain 


By Astrip ARNOLDSON 
MISSOULA, MONT., Feb. 5. 


CENTERING in the Montana State 
University School of Music and the 
Community Concerts Association, Mis- 
soula’s musical life continues to grow. 
The Community Concerts Association; 
which has already presented two con- 
certs, has two more. These are by 
Dorothy Maynor on Feb. 10 and by 
Gregor Piatigorsky on March 17. Mrs. 
Randolph Jacobs is secretary of the 
association. 

The University School of Music, 
with John Crowder now appointed full 
Dean, plans an extensive schedule by 
all its organizations throughout the 
winter and spring, and will be host to 
the State Music Festival for solos and 
small ensembles in April. This event, 
which will represent the official festival 
of the Montana Music Educators’ as- 
sociation, will be held either April 5 
or April 16. Another spring offering 
that will involve most of the Music 
School organizations is the staging of 
‘The Vagabond King’, which will have 
three performances on the campus and 
probably several in nearby towns, in 
which the drama department under 
Larrae Haydon will cooperate. 

First of the winter schedules to begin 
was a series of seven faculty recitals, 
of which two remain to be given. These 
are a chamber music program arranged 
by A. H. Weisberg for Feb. 16, and a 
piano recital by Rudolph Wendt on 
Feb. 23. Weisberg is professor of 
violin, theory, and orchestra. 

The University Band, directed by 
Clarence Bell, retains its dual charac- 
ter, appearing at sports events, but also 
presenting a number of symphonic band 
concerts, among them one at the April 
festival, two during Interscholastic 
Track Meet in May, and one on Com- 
mencement Day in June. In addition, 
the Band will go to Spokane late in 
March to play at the Northwest Music 
Educators’ conference. 

The woodwind and brass ensembles, 
and four more ensembles now in process 
of organization, will present programs 
for the Humanities course, student re- 
citals, convocations, etc. 

Mr. Weisberg’s University Sym- 


















John Crowder, Act- 
ing Dean of Mon- 
tana State Univer- 
sity Music School 


A. H. Weisberg, 
Conductor of the 
University Symphony 


phony has as usual three formal con- 
certs, of which two are yet to be played, 
one during the winter quarter and the 
other in the spring, and will also play 
for the May Fete, the operetta, at least 
once for the humanities class, and at 
commencement. Weisberg also directs 
four string quartets, and himself plays 
in the concert quartet, whose other 
members are Maribeth Kitt, Dorothy 
Mueller, and Lloyd Hunt. 

The Mixed Chorus of eighty-five 
members, under the aegis of John 
Lester and James Huff, presented ex- 
cerpts from MHandel’s ‘Messiah’ at 
Christmas, and plans to offer the 
Brahms Requiem on Good Friday. It 
will participate in the operetta and in 
the Baccalaureate service in June. 

The Music Club, which staged its 
annual benefit dance and concert on 
Jan. 18 for the student loan fund of 
the Montana State University Music 
School Foundation, will also assist in 
the State Music Festival and in pre- 
senting convocation programs. Its 
membership numbers seventy-eight, co- 
inciding with the total of music majors 
this year. This is an increase of eleven 
over the number of music majors last 
year. 

Besides increasing its enrollment, the 
Music School has enlarged its faculty 
by one member, James Huff, tenor. It 
has also expanded its quarters and 
acquired three new practice rooms, one 
new studio, four new pianos, and one 
new oboe which is the joint property 
of band and orchestra. The summer 
quarter will again bring a High School 
Music Session at the State University. 

County High School music plans fol- 
low much the same pattern as those of 
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BUTTE ASSOCIATION 
SCHEDULES CONCERTS 


Community Organization Provides 
Varied Events—Junior 
League Active 


Butte, Mont., Feb. 5.—For the year 
of 1941 the Community Concert opened 
its season of many talented artists. This 
has been a great help in giving the 
people of Butte an opportunity to see, 
as well as to hear and appreciate the 
wonderful development of music in 
America. For this year the Commu- 
nity Concert has on its series, Yehudi 
Menuhin, violinist, Feb. 19; Kathryn 
Meisle, contralto, March 21; and Doro- 
thy Crawford to give monolgues, April 
23. Opening the Fall season we heard 
Paul Robeson, Negro singer. He was 
assisted by Clara Rockmore, thermin- 
ist. 

The Junior League of Butte presen- 
ted Fray and Braggiotti, duo-pianists. 

Sam Treloar, who is in charge of 
the Butte Mines Band plans to give 
his usual Summer outdoor concerts. 

The Butte Male Chorus under the 
direction of Francis T. Lester, is also 
active. PHYLLIS STORER 
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Seattle 


(Continued from page 270) 
are: Mrs. H. Erskine Campbell, music ; 
Mrs. Alonzo Condon, art; Mrs, Otis 
lloyd Lamson, literature. 
To Present Lectures 

The Musical Arts Society will pre- 
sent two interesting lectures at their 
Spring meetings: “Music of the Victor- 
ian era”, by Frank Drake Davison, and 
“Folk lore of the music of the North- 
west”, by Hazel Gertrude Kinscella. 
Ethel Poole Morck is president. 

Pro Musica continues its policy of 
sponsoring programs of contemporary 
modern music. Francis Armstrong, 
president, has arranged the programs, 
so that members of the study group 
have an opportunity to present their 
own compositions, before an audience 
of musicians, 

Mu Phi Epsilon, Alumni Association, 
interests itself in young musicians and 
each year gives one scholarship. The 
study of modern music has been di- 
rected by Florence Bergh Wilson. Two 
concerts are given each year. The 
Spring concert in March will be divided 
in two sections. The first half will be 
music of the old style, sung by the Mad- 
rigal Singers, directed by Helen Hall, 
and the second half, given by members 
of the sorority, will illustrate the year’s 
study. 

The Seattle Chapter of Washington 
State Music Teachers Ass’n will spon- 
sor Music Week May 3-10. Daily pro- 
grams will be given by talent of the 
Northwest, in the auditorium at Fred- 
erick and Nelsons. A sacred concert by 
combined choirs of Catholic, Jewish and 
Protestant Choirs of the city is planned 
for May 4. 

Codperating with the State Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, arrangements are 
being made to provide appearances with 
the University Symphony for winners 
of the artist and student musician con- 
tests, of the Washington State Federa- 
tion, and also Spokane Festival win- 
ners. The last of the series of audition 
recitals given by worthy pupils of mem- 
bers of the association, will be given in 
March and April. The final program 
will be given by ensembles of wood 
winds, violins and singers from all the 
studios. 

The annual convention of the Wash- 
ington Federation of Music Clubs and 
National Music Week will be observed 
concurrently May 3-7 in Seattle. Maude 
L. Williams of Bellingham, president, 
will be assisted by Mrs. Wheeler Rick- 
secker of Seattle, convention chairman. 
The Philomel Singers, directed by R. 
H. Kendrick, have been chosen Senior 
Choral representative for Washington 
State at the National Federation of 
Music Clubs which convenes in San 
Francisco in June. 

The annual Music Festival of Ply- 
mouth Congregational Church, Arville 
Belstad, director, will be held in the 
church, May 1, 2, 3, with programs 
featuring members of the music depart- 
ment of the church. Two new ensembles 
have been organized, one of men and 
one, ladies, each numbering twelve. The 
programs include: on May 1, a Tradi- 
tional Motet Choir concert; May 2, 
Plymouth Church Quartet, Margaret 
Moss Hemion, soprano; Louise God- 
dard, contralto; James R. Harvey, tenor, 
and Walter J. Reseburg, bass; and on 
May 3, grand festival concert with com- 
bined choruses and quartet. 

Many important concerts are planned 
for Spring by the choral clubs of the 
city. Among them are Junior Am- 
phions, directed by Arville Belstad, in a 
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Philomel Singers, R. H. Kendrick, di- 
rector, Seattle Orpheons, Arville Bel- 
stad; Treble Clef, Edwin Fairbourne; 
Ralston Male Chorus, Owen Williams, 
director; Norwegian Male Singers, and 
Svea Male Chorus, August Werner and 
C. H. Sutherland, directors; Junior 
Gregorian Choir, Helen Maurier, direc- 
tor; Pitzer Chorus, Carl Pitzer direc- 
tor, 

An essential part of the musical life 
of the city are the many smaller music 
clubs, Euterpe, Thursday Musical, La 
Bohéme and Seattle Music Study clubs 
and the church choirs which stimulate 
interest in the various concert series 
and also provide opportunity for ap- 
pearances and study. 

Music in the Schools 

Carl Paige Wood, director of the 
University of Washington School of 
Music, announces the following sched- 
ule of concerts for Spring: Piano reci- 
tal by Wilhelmina Schaeffer Creel, 
‘Beethoven’, March 4; University Band, 
Walter Welke, conductor, March 6, 
April 27; Symphony Orchestra, George 
Kirchner, conductor, Feb. 25 and April 
15; Glee Club, Charles Wilson Law- 
rence, director, April 22. The ‘Sea’ 
Symphony, of Vaughan Williams, will 
be given at the annual concert of the 
combined choral groups and symphony 
with Mr. Lawrence conducting in May. 

The University Band will leave for 
a tour on March 24. Concerts will be 
given in Tacoma, Olympia, Centrallia, 
Chehalis, Kelso, Long View, Van- 
couver, Washington and Portland, Ore- 
gon. Short tours by Glee Club and 
Choir will be made in April. 

The sixth Summer High School In- 
stitute will be held the first five weeks 
of the Summer quarter. Instruction in 
band, orchestra, chorus, and private and 
class lessons will be given. Recordings 
will be made to illustrate progress. 
George Kirchner, founder and director 
of the Institute, will be assisted by Carl 
Pitzer of Lincoln High School, Seattle. 

Ferenc Molnar of the University of 
Stanford and a member of the original 
Roth String Quartet, has been engaged 
to teach classes in chamber music and 
violin at the Summer quarter of the 
University. Hazel Gertrude Kinscella 
will give a lecture course in American 
Musical History. 

The third event in the Three Art 
Series, sponsored by the Cornish Foun- 
dation, will be Margaret Speaks, so- 
prano, Feb. 26, in a first appearance in 
Seattle. The two concluding Beethoven 
Sonata Recitals, by Fritz Neumann, 
violin, and Stephen Balogh, piano, will 
be played March 18 and April 15. The 
Cornish School Symphony, Ernst Ge- 
bert, director, which made its debut 
Jan. 19, will give its second concert 
March 16. 

The annual all-High School Festival 
will take place at the Meany Audito- 
rium on the University Campus, the 
third week in March. Representative in- 
strumental and vocal ensembles from all 


the nine High Schools will make up the 
program. Ethel Hensen, supervisor of 
music in High Schools, also directs the 
All-City Chorus of the Parent-Teacher 
Association. Ruth Durheim supervises 
the musical program of the Elementary 
Schools. The All-City Elementary 
School Orchestra, directed by Edwin 
C. Knutsen, gives one concert and one 
broadcast annually. Arrangements are 
made with Walter Welke, head of the 
instrument division of the University, 
by which children of the elementary 
school are given lessons in classes of 
from six to ten pupils, for a very nomi- 
nal sum, by senior and post-graduate 
students in the University. Advanced 
students are taught by certified private 
teachers. 

The Northwest Music Educators 
Conference will be held in Spokane, 
March 29 through April 1. Margery 
Pidduck of Lincoln High School, Seat- 
tle, is secretary of the organization, 
which embraces Montana, Oregon, 
Idaho, Washington, Alaska and British 
Columbia. One important feature of 
the conference is the series of concerts 
by band, chorus and orchestra com- 
posed of qualified High School students 
from the region. 
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Straiton as accompanist, presents pro- 
grams for the club as well as civic or- 
ganizations, “Schumann and Romanti- 
cism”’, a program arranged by Lulu 
Stevenson, will be given at the first 
meeting in February. Club programs 
and program chairman for the remain- 
der of the year are “Recordings of Lo- 
cal Artists’, Mrs. O. F. Wadsworth; 
“Chopin”, Maude Marion Holte, Alice 
Calvert; “Two-piano Music”, Mrs. 
Chester Dickson, Mrs. Paul Trigg; 
“American Music”, Mrs. J. A. Duffy, 
and “Great Falls Symphony”, L. W. 
Upshaw. 

Appearing on the program of the na- 
tional convention of the Federation of 
Music clubs to be held in Los Angeles 
in June will be Great Falls’ Apollo Cho- 
rus, an organization of forty men, di- 
rected by L. W. Upshaw. This will 
conclude an active season of twenty 
public appearances of the group and a 
Spring concert scheduled for May. 
Ward Staats heads the group as presi- 
dent and Muriel Gene Straiton is ac- 
companist. A pageant mixed chorus of 
100 voices, also directed by Upshaw, 
will make its fifth public appearance of 
the year in May with the presentation 
of song and spectacular pageantry. 





To Present American Pageant 


After completing the Christmas pro- 
duction of ‘The Messiah’, E. Lawrence 
Barr and his staff at the Great Falls 
high school anticipate its Spring pro- 
duction, ‘American Song Bag’, an 
original pageant of American song 
which traces its history in music, tab- 
leaux and dance from the days of Ste 
phen Foster to the present. Mr. Barr 
will arrange the score for the produc- 
tion and a narrator will tie together 
such scenes as Colonial days, barber 
shop days, the gay nineties, the early 
days of jazz, war songs, college songs 
and dances of America. The finale will 
include light opera and popular tunes. 
Accompanying the dramatized music 
will be a shorus of 100 voices, a twenty- 
piece orchestra, a five-piece orchestra, a 
theme orchestra in the pit and a piano 
duo. The hour and forty-five minute 
program will feature the mixed chorus, 
the girls chorus and the men’s chorus. 





New to the high school this year is 
the girls’ a cappella choir, directed by 
Dorothea Skeel. She also directs a be- 
ginning chorus, an advanced girls’ 
chorus, and trains soloists for school 
productions. 

The High School Little Symphony, 
directed by Mr. Barr, will make its cus- 
tomary tour this Spring to present full 
evening concerts in other cities of the 
state. Two Sunday afternoon concerts 
by the orchestra and chorus as well as 
the annual festival featuring all musical 
organizations of the school will be given 
in the Spring. Music lovers will again 
listen to the school’s eighty-piece con- 
cert and marching band, directed by 
Charles W. Richards, when it presents 
its annual Spring concert. 

Headed by Gwendolyn Gleason and 
Georgia Swan, the junior high school 
music department boasts a chorus of 250 
voices and a forty-piece orchestra, now 
preparing a Spring program. During 
the year a picked chorus of eighty ap- 
pears with the orchestra. 

Dr. Robert L. Stevens contributes to 
the musical life of the community as di- 
rector of the College of Education 
chorus and the Columbus _ hospital 
nurses’ chorus. A Spring concert will 
be given by the college chorus. 

New to Great Falls is the Cantabile 
Chorus, sponsored by the recreation de- 
partment and directed by E. Lawrence 
Barr. Singing frequently over the same 
station is the American Legion Auxiliary 
chorus, directed by Mrs. Ralph Spitzer, 
In addition to its broadcasts the group 
appears before Legion affairs and aids 
community organizations. The Junior 
League of Great Falls is sponsoring 
classes in symphonic appreciation, con- 
ducted by Rachel Lease Scott of Helena. 

Church choirs contribute much _ to 
Great Falls music. Stainer’s ‘Cruci- 
fixion’ will be presented by the First 
Methodist church choir at the Easter 
season. Georgia Swan directs the 
group. The fifty-five-voice choir of the 
Presbyterian church plans Handel’s 
‘Messiah’ with orchestral, piano, and 
organ accompaniment as its Easter ac- 
tivity. L. W. Upshaw is choir director. 
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the university, with an operetta, band 
and orchestra concerts, and participa- 
tion in interscholastic festivals and 
contests scheduled. The Sacred Heart 
Academy and the parochial and city 
grade schools will have their usual 
budget of solo and ensemble recitals 
and PTA programs, and the City Band 
is rehearsing for its annual summer 
season. Meanwhile, several members of 
the City Band are doubling in wood- 
wind, playing in the winter concerts of 
the Missoula Civic Orchestra, which 
is conducted by Gustav L. Fischer. 

Plans for National Music Week are 
still in the formative stage, but may 
be expected to resemble those of last 
year. The Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, of which Mrs. Horace Green is 
president, will also be host to the an- 
nual convention of the state organiza- 
tion. The dates will probably be early 
in June. 

The city’s various church choirs also 
offer concerts from time to time as 
well as special programs for religious 
festivals. Among the most active are 
that of St. Paul’s English Lutheran, 
which also sponsors a visit each year 
by the St. Olaf Choir of Northfield, 
Minn., and those of the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Latter 
Day Saints’ churches. 
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in the Symphonietta for additional prac- 
tice and training, opened its ninth sea- 
son with a splendid performance at 
Carlisle Gymnasium on the University 
of New Mexico campus under the baton 
of Grace Thompson, conductor since its 
organization. 

On Feb. 5 Passmore and 
pianists from Los Angeles, were to 
appear with the orchestra. Four pro- 
grams are scheduled for the season, one 
of them a popular program on Sunday 
afternoon with one or more assisting 
conductors. A gala celebration is anti- 
cipated for next year in observance of 
the tenth anniversary. 

At the University of New Mexico, 
where Mrs. Thompson is head of the 
music department, music students plan 
an oratorio for their Spring presenta- 
tion. 

The Community Concert Association 
counts 1,300 adult and 15,000 university 
student memberships this season. A. 
T. Bales, president, J. M. Raynolds, 
treasurer and formerly a bank president, 
and other officers who have guided the 
association successfully the past several 
years are considering resigning to give 
others an opportunity to aid in the 
Albuquerque concert presentation field. 

Concerts began with the appearance 
of the Don Cossack Choir and later, 
Lotte Lehmann. Richard Crooks will 
sing Feb. 17, Gregor Piatigorsky will 
he presented Feb. 27 and the season will 
close April 14 with José Iturbi. 


Terrice, 


Schools Plan Choral Program 

In the city school system, Virginia 
McManus, music supervisor, plans to 
repeat the massed type of program for 
the Spring offering. 800 children in a 
chorus and 500 in an orchestra per- 
formed a program based on the Coron- 
ado Quarto Centennial Celebration 
which marked the 400th anniversary of 
the march of Coronado into New Mex- 
ico the past year. ‘Music in America’, 
with historical background, will be the 
probable theme this Spring. 

The Albuquerque High School Band 
and Orchestra is aided by a Parents 
Club that recently entertained 500 
guests at a benefit tea which resulted 
in funds for musical instruments for 
the students. 

Albuquerque musicians have contri- 
buted largely to the weekly Sunday 
afternoon programs at the state art 
museum in Santa Fe. Josephine Ride- 
nour, pianist, Maria-Elise Rodey, violin- 
ist, Walter Keller, pianist, to mention 
three of the score or more who have 
been presented, have been received with 
appreciation. 

A Sunday evening musical vesper 
series was started in November at the 
Y.M.C.A. lounge by the Albuquerque 
Choral Club, formed of city church 
choir singers. Pro Musica, eleven 
musicians of professional and near-pro- 
fessional calibre, are meeting for the 





The Albuquerque 


Civic Symphony, 

Which Looks For- 

@ward to Its Tenth 
Anniversary 


fourth year in monthly evening meet- 
ings when they criticize one another’s 
work, Grace Thompson, Maria-Elise 
Rodey, Nina Ancona, Byrdis Danfelser, 
Ethel Leedy, Florence Anthony, Kath- 
erine Van Deusen, Dorothy Woodward, 
Mildred Alexander, Margarette Wil- 
liams and Bess Curry Redman are in 
Pro Musica. : 

Sigma Alpha Iota music fraternity 
alumnae this Winter inaugurated a 
monthly Sunday afternoon musical pro- 
gram series, employing talent in their 
membership. 

May Music Company Busy 

Jernie May, head of May’s Music 
Company, Inc., acquired a new air- 
plane at Kansas City in January to 
facilitate business travel about New 
Mexico. He received his license for 
flying last May. Mr. May is sponsor- 
ing the appearance in Albuquerque this 
Spring of William R. Austin, head of the 
Austin Studios in Phoenix, Ariz., who 
will conduct a three-day piano clinic for 
private piano teachers at the Franciscan 
Hotel. 

Every opportunity that the WPA 
Federal Music Project music ensembles 
have to make music they do so, at hos- 
pitals, city and county schools, public 
parks and club meetings. 

The Coronado Quarto Centennial 
Celebration of 1940 resulted in a wide 
usage of New Mexican folk music but 
brought. no outstanding original musi- 
cal contribution. Pageants and the his- 
torical aspects were emphasized, with 
one original pageant written in Spanish 
by Pedro Verona de Garcia of Albu- 
querque, produced in half a dozen com- 
munities. 





EL PASO PLAYERS HEARD 
AT ANNUAL SUN CARNIVAL 


H. Arthur Brown in Eleventh Year as 
Conductor—Bentonelli Is Soloist 
with Symphony 

Et Paso, Tex., Feb. 5—H. Arthur 
Brown, director of the El Paso Sym- 
phony, who earlier in the season con- 
ducted the orchestra of the Julliard 
Graduate School of Music, his Alma 
Mater in a concert in Carnegie Hall in 
New York, has directed two enthu- 
siastically received concerts at home 
this season entering his eleventh year 
in El Paso. 

The first concert of the El Paso Sym- 
phony this season was held in Novem- 
ber when ‘Ballad For Americans’ was 
presented by the Symphony chorus of 
fifty voices, and orchestra. 

The second concert opened the annual 
Sun Carnival, playing to a_record- 
breaking crowd. It was a gala occa- 
sion and E] Pasoans and visitors turned 
out in full force. Joseph Bentonelli, 
tenor, as guest soloist, completely 
captivated the audience. Princesses to 





the Sun Carnival from Southwest com- 
munities, the seven El Paso Duchesses 
and Queen Mary Adele Mason were in- 


troduced by Dorrance D. Roderick, 
president of the El Paseo Symphony 
Association. G.B.C, 
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other campaign to finance the 1941-42 
season was scheduled for early Febru- 
ary. All activities for next year, as well 
as for outdoor concerts this Summer, 
pend the results of that campaign. 

C. C. Cappel, manager, of the Sym- 
phony for the last nine years, resigned 
from that position last December, and 
he will leave office at the close of the 
current season. The National Sym- 
phony Association board of directors 
recently anounced appointment of 
James Patrick Hayes of New York as 
assistant manager of the orchestra. 
Philadelphia Orchestra Gives Concerts 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, mean- 
while, is enjoying its biggest Washing- 
ton season. The usual series of five 
concerts, two of which remain, have 
drawn exceptionally large audiences. 
And a sixth attraction for April has just 
been announced. On April 8 the or- 
chestra combined with The Westminster 
Choir will perform Bach’s ‘St. Matthew 
Passion’, with Leopold Stokowski direct- 
ing. Constitution Hall is already more 
than half-sold for this performance. 

Enid Szantho and Marjorie Phillips 
will be soloists and Eugene Ormandy 
will conduct at a program in Constitu- 
tion Hall, Feb. 18. For the next concert, 
March 18, Mr. Ormandy has announced 
a Wagner program, although there are 
also plans to present Frances Nash 
Watson, American pianist, as soloist at 
this event. Mrs. Watson was to have 
been soloist at last season’s April event 
but an emergency operation prevented 
her from filling the engagement. Rudolf 
Serkin was soloist with the Orchestra, 
Oct. 22; Mr. Stokowski conducted the 
concert of Dec. 10 and Helen Jepson 
was soloist with Mr. Ormandy on Jan. 
14. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra concerts 
this year, as they were last, are under 
the management of Helen Fetter Cook 
and Constance Albright Snow, who op- 
erate under the name, Jordan’s Box 
Office. Mrs. Snow, who trained in Pitts- 
burgh as a pianist and as contralto 
soloist, had her first experience as 
manager when she was a schoolgirl who 
promoted a Pittsburgh visit of the 
Cleveland Symphony. She is now active 
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in music and club circles in Washington. 
Mrs. Cook gave up a career in light 
opera to engage in newspaper work. 
She was formerly music editor of 
Washington’s Evening Star. More re- 
cently she has been free lancing in the 
magazine field and doing publicity work, 
in addition to her new work as concert 
manager. 

Local Managers Bring Attractions 

In addition to the Washington visits 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra the Jordan 
Box Office this season handled the first 
Washington program of Alec Temple- 
ton, British pianist and musical cari- 
caturist, and a local engagement by the 
Bali-Java Dancers. 


Dorothy Hodgkin Dorsey, whose 
name has been associated with the 
Washington appearances of world- 


renowned artists for several seasons, has 
eight more music events on her 1940-41 
calendar. These are in addition to nine 
concerts and recitals already given by 
her in Constitution Hall. 

Mrs. Dorsey’s February recitals 
opened with Lily Pons in her only 
Washington appearance of the season, 
Feb. 2. Kirsten Flagstad, who sang 
with the National Symphony at the Lin- 
coln Memorial Watergate last Summer 
and appeared with the orchestra in a 
regular concert in November, will ap- 
pear in recital under Mrs. Dorsey’s 
auspices, Feb. 11. The third Dorsey 
attraction of the month will be the vio- 
lin recital of Jascha Heifetz, Feb. 23. 

Three more attractions are announced 
by Mrs. Dorsey for March. First of 
these will be Lawrence Tibbett’s recital, 
March 4. Then comes Grace Moore on 
March 9, and the following Sunday 
Vladimir Horowitz will make his only 
appearance of the season in Washing- 
ton. Two recitals are scheduled for 
April: Nelson Eddy on April 6 and 
Richard Crooks on April 13. The latter 
will close Mrs. Dorsey’s season. 

Prior to February, Mrs. Dorsey pre- 
sented in Washington the Metropolitan 
Quartet; a performance of ‘The Barber 
of Seville’ with Hilde Reggiani, Ar- 
mand ‘Tokatyan and others; Fritz 
Kreisler; Josef Hofmann and Sergei 
Rachmaninoff; the Don Cossack Cho- 
rus; Allan Jones, Jan Kiepura and 
Yehudi Menuhin. 

While she has announced no plans for 
1941-42, Mrs. Dorsey will probably 
present most, if not all, of these artists 
in Washington again. 

Morning Musicales List Artists 


Mrs. Lawrence Townsend, who mod- 
elled her Morning Musicales on the 
similarly named Waldorf-Astoria events 
originated by Albert Morris Bagby, 
is just closing another successful series 
of recitals at the Mayflower Hotel. 
Rudolf Serkin and Emanuel Feuermann 
will present a program for Mrs. Town- 
send’s audience, Feb. 3, and Lotte Leh- 
mann and Lauritz Melchoir will give a 
repeat joint recital, Feb. 10. The series 
opened Jan. 6 with the local debut of 
Jarmila Novotna and Charles Kullman, 
substituting for Richard Crooks. Other 
artists in the current series included 
Artur Rubinstein and Zlatko Baloko- 
vic, Jan. 13; and Rose Bampton and 
Leonard Stokes, Jan. 27. 
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year more solidly establishing their 
leadership in the community’s cultural 
life. They are the Norfolk Orchestral 
Association, sponsors of the twenty- 
one-year-old Norfolk Symphony; the 
Community Concert Association, first 
of the co-operative organizations to 
bring the city the best in music; and 
the William and Mary Concert Series, 
sponsored by the Norfolk Divisiun, Col- 
lege of William and Mary. 

Series Doubled Ticket Sale 

The highlight of this season’s music 
news is that the three-year-old William 
and Mary Series finally has come into 
its own. Led by a group of young peo- 
ple, most of them former William and 
Mary students, with Mrs. Cornelia 
Grahn Hancock as concert manager, 
this organization has sold 1,100 season 
tickets. 

Opening the season with Charles L. 
Wagner’s road presentation of “The 
Barber of Seville’ before a packed house, 
the William and Mary Series presented 
Alexander Sved and Jean Tennyson, 
and Allan Jones. Its remaining presen- 
tations include Rosalyn Tureck and the 
Stradivarius String Quartet in joint 
concert Feb. 17; the Littlefield Ballet, 
March 4, and Howard Boatwright, 
young Newport News, Va., violinist, in 
a bonus concert, April 2. 

The Community Concert Association, 
with Bristow Hardin as president, still 
is in the position of having its quota 
of 1,250 season tickets (the seating ca- 
pacity of the auditorium available) sub- 
scribed immediately they go on sale. 
Presentations to date include Charles 
Kullman and Alec Templeton. Remain- 
ing presentations are the Rochester 
Symphony, March 12, and Rose Bamp- 
ton, soprano, April 24. 

The Norfolk Symphony, composed for 
the most part of amateur musicians per- 
forming without pay, again this season 
is playing to near-capacity houses. 
Henry Cowles Whitehead, son of one 
of the orchestra’s founders, conducts the 
orchestra in five adult and one child- 
rens’ concert a season. ‘The orchestra 
has presented Edward Kane, tenor, and 
Eudice Shapiro, violinist, as guest art- 
ists and is offering Daniel Ericourt, 
pianist, April 28. 

The Norfolk Society of Arts, with 
Mrs. Grace S. Ferebee as music chair- 
man, is expanding its program this year 
from four to five concerts. At the Nor- 
folk Museum of Arts and Sciences, in 
the Spring the society will present a 
harp-violin-’cello trio from the Peabody 
Conservatory, Baltimore; and the fifth 
recital has not been announced. 

The Keynote Music Club, of which 
Mrs. R. Floyd Taylor is president, will 
continue its monthly recitals at charity 
and welfare institutions. 

The Norfolk Museum of Arts and 
Sciences again this season is presenting 
a series of free Sunday afternoon re- 
citals, at which the performers are am- 
bitious young Norfolk musicians. The 
secondary objective of these recitals is 
to encourage young musicians through 
the opportunity to perform in public. 
Roy G. Nichols is the chairman of this 
series. 

The Scherzo Music Club, with Mrs. 
James R. Coates as president, is pre- 
senting the Feldman String Quartet, of 
Norfolk, this Spring on a date to be 
announced. The club is continuing the 
sponsorship of music clubs for under- 
privileged children at the Goodwill In- 
dustries. 


A VISITOR IN KANSAS 


Erno Balogh, Pianist, Visits 
the Home of Mrs. W. A. 
Halsey, President! of the 
Independence, Kan., Co- 
Sperative Concert Associ- 
ation, After a Recital on 
Jan. 21. (Left to Right) 
Members of the Associa- 
tion with the Artist Are, 
Jennie Gregory, Secre- 
tary; Mrs. C. M. Funston, 
General Chairman; Mr. 
Balogh, and Mrs. Halsey, 
Who Is Also First Vice- 
President of the Kansas 
Federation of Music 
Clubs. The Association 
Presents, in Addition to 
Mr. Balogh This Sea- 
son, the Trapp Family 
Choir and Robert Weede 


Springfield 
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The decision of the directors of the 
“Y” Sunday series to present musical 
programs alone on five of the ten after- 
noons was generally taken as further 
evidence of reawakened interest in mu- 
sic, and crowds of more than 3000 have 
greeted each of the presentations. Ro- 
land Hayes was the first artist, followed 
by Dr. Hans Kindler and his National 
Symphony. Stanley Fletcher, Spring- 
field pianist, now teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and the New Eng- 
land Mixed Quartet, provided the third 
program; the Eva Jessye ‘Porgy and 
Bess’ chorus the fourth, and the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, under Artur Rodzinski, 
will be the fifth. Soloist for this last 
concert will be eight-year-old Sylvia 
Zaremba from nearby Chicopee. The 
tiny pianist has already appeared with 
orchestras in Boston and has made a 
surprisingly adult solo debut in this 
city. 

Local Artists Are Presented 


Not quite so young, but of wider 
fame, Miss Marilyn Crittendon, Spring- 
field violinist, just out of her teens, was 
chosen to play with the Stokowski All- 
American Youth Orchestra. After her 
South American tour, she began con- 
certizing actively, playing last month at 
one of the White House musicales, with 
President Barrows of this city as ac- 
companist. 

Miss Crittendon was also honored by 
the Tuesday Morning Music Club, 
which had previously awarded her a 
scholarship. She, with Mr. Fletcher, be- 
came the first native artists to appear 
on their guest artist programs. Joseph 
Laderoute, tenor, and the Perole String 
Quartet were the other attractions. 

Attempts to unite the MacDowell 
Male Choir and the Orpheus Club, mori- 
bund since the death of their respective 
leaders, Arthur H. Turner and John 
J. Bishop, two years ago, moved one 
step nearer when they joined forces 
for the first time in their long history 
and with the Springfield Choral Society 
under F, Anthony Viggiano, and the 
Farm Credit Administration glee club 
under Frank Hjerpe combined for a 
Christmas carol community sing at the 
auditorium under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce. The two old 
clubs are rehearsing together under 
George Leland Nichols, former instruc- 
tor of music at Amherst College, and 
expect a formal vote of union. It was 
a debut for the FCA chorus. The com- 
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bined choirs, assisted by the WPA or- 
chestra, led by Milton J. Aronson, sang 
carols and choruses from ‘Messiah’, 

Other Yuletide activities included 
several carol services, notably the a 
cappella work of the South Church 
choir, directed by Harry H. Kellogg 
and the annual broadcast of the Classi- 
cal high school music clubs, led by Miss 
Hazel Clark. The high school group, 
which gave Pierne’s ‘Children’s Cru- 
sade’ last year, will offer the Verdi 
‘Manzoni Requiem’ this Spring with 
nationally known soloists. 

Opera Group Plans Rossini Work 


The Springfield Opera Company’s 
presentation of ‘Il Trovatore’ under the 
direction of Amilcare Cerboneschi, was 
hailed as their best offering yet, and re- 
ceived several bids to repeat the work 
in nearby communities. This year, ‘The 
Barber of Seville’ will be given. The 
Springfield Opera Guild, after an active 
season with Claire Harrington as direc- 
tor, fell by the wayside with her removal 
to New York. 

The Springfield Adult Education 
Council, affiliated with the Springfield 
School System, is sponsoring the dis- 
tribution of the records of the National 
Committee for Musical Appreciation, 
as well as a series of lectures on music 
appreciation by Charles Mackey, 
teacher. Springfield College has en- 
gaged as director of music Max Ervin, 
who also assumed the post of organist 
at Hope Church. C. Franklin Pierce, 
organist at the First Congregational 
Church, has been named chime ringer 
for the city. 

Music appreciation courses in the 
schools are aided regularly by the 
WPA musical units. The Museum of 
Fine Arts has presented Lloyd Stone- 
man, local pianist, while the Smith Art 


Gallery is offering Sunday musical 
matinees, 
Individual concerts of note include 


the appearance of Marian Anderson un- 
der the auspices of the alumni of Bay 
Path Institute and the forthcoming visit 
of the Pope Pius X choir under the au- 
spices of the alumnae of the College of 
Our Lady of the Elms. 





LeBlanc and Piatigorsky Play in Canada 
OTTAWA, CANADA, Feb. 5.—Arthur 
LeBlanc, Canadian violinist, and Gregor 
Piatigorsky, ‘cellist, appeared in a 
joint concert in the Glebe Collegiate on 
the evening of Jan. 17. The program 
listed works from the classic and 
modern repertoires. The artists had 
been heard previously in Quebec on 
Jan. 10. Valentin Pavlovsky was the 
accompanist on both occasions. 








CONCERTS PLANNED 
BY SMITH COLLEGE 


Three Events Will Be Part of 
Regular Course—Festival 
Is Organized 


NoRTHAMPTON, Mass., Feb. 5.— 
Smith College will, during the remain- 
der of the season, sponsor three con- 
certs as part of the regular concert 
course. On Feb. 8 the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, under Artur Rodzinski, will play; 
on Feb. 20 there will be an evening of 
sonatas for ‘cello and piano played by 
Emanuel Feuermann and _ Beveridge 
Webster, and the series will end with a 
performance by the Boston Symphony 
conducted by Serge Koussevitzky on 
March 11. 

In addition to these concerts, Smith 
College has engaged Alan Lomax of the 
Folk Song Division of the Library of 
Congress to lecture on American folk 
songs and to play a program of them on 
March 4. 


Festival Organized 

The music department, to terminate 
its own active season, has organized a 
festival entitled ‘Palestrina to Bach’ 
which will be held on April 25, 26 and 
27. There will be four concerts, the first 
of which will be orchestral and will be 
devoted entirely to Bach and Handel. 
The second concert, more intimate in 
nature, will consist of solos and chamber 
works by Couperin, Domenico and 
Alessandro Scarlatti, Vivaldi, composers 
of the early English school and the con- 
temporaries of Bach. Advanced students 
will perform the third concert, for which 
music is not yet chosen. The final con- 
cert will be sung by the combined glee 
clubs of Smith College and Princeton 
University, and will consist of a Mass 
by Vittoria, a motet by Orlando Gibbons 
entitled ‘Hosannah to the Son of David’ 
and short a cappella works by both com- 
posers. In connection with the festival, 
the music and characteristics of the 
period will be discussed in two lectures 
by eminent musicologists. 

RoBert HopesH 





Roanoke 
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ciation, Mrs. J. M. Stephens, president, 
will present a program of original com- 
positions by some of its members in 
early Spring. The association, whose 
membership is limited to certified 
teachers, will again sponsor the audi- 
tions of the National Guild of Piano 
Teachers, Helen Betelle, local chairman. 

The Gilbert and Sullivan Society, 
William Figgat, president, will present 
for its seventh season as benefit for 
British War Relief, ‘The Yeomen of the 
Guard’, Robert M. Griffey, directing. 
Mr. Griffey, as director of public school 
music, announces full participation in 
the State Competitive Music Festival to 
be held in Richmond next April. 

The Community Concert Association, 
James E. Thomas, president, now in its 
ninth year with an oversubscribed mem- 
bership of 1,200 presents the Coolidge 
String Quartet in February, and con- 
cludes its season in April with a concert 
by Lawrence Tibbett. H. B. 





Della Chiesa Sings in Reading 
Vivien Della Chiesa, soprano, who 
sang with the Apollo Club in Brooklyn 
on Dec. 3 and in Trenton, N. J., on 
Dec. 16, appeared with the Reading 
Pa., Choral Society on Jan. 22. 








Dallas 
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and that of her corps of teachers, that 

the children’s programs of the Dallas 

Symphony have proved so successful. 
List Annual Festival 

The Greater Dallas Band and Orches- 
tra Association of the city schools has 
announced that plans have been perfec- 
ted for the annual festival on May 1, 2, 
3 and 4. During this time a concert 
and marching pageant by the bands of 
the various schools and the all-city or- 
chestra, conducted by Henry Sopkin, 
will be given; this season one evening 
will be given over to the elementary 
schools, featuring a band, orchestra and 
chorus from the many _ elementary 
schools. The all-city high school chorus 
will be heard on the final evening with 
the all-city orchestra. Mrs. Carrie Mun- 
ger Long, who has been for some years 
supervisor of all instrumental instruction 
in the elementary schools, is continuing 
her splendid work. 

Just one attraction has been listed for 
Dallas by Mrs. John F. Lyons, of Fort 
Worth, so far, the return engagement 
of the Ballet Russe on Feb. 20, at Fair 
Park auditorium. Other musical treats 
include the Coolidge Quartet, of Feb. 26, 
on the Community Course, which is 
made up of both concerts and lectures. 

The All-American Youth Orchestra, 
so brilliantly directed by Leopold Sto- 
kowski, is scheduled to appear at Fair 
Park auditorium on April 4. 


The largest feather in Dallas’s musi- 
cal cap is that for the third season, the 
Metropolitan Opera will fill a return 
engagement at Fair Park auditorium 
on April 24, 25 and 26, the four operas 
to be given, yet to be announced. The 
Dallas Grand Opera Association officers 
are as follows: Arthur L. Kramer, 
president; W. J. Brown, W. L. Prehn 
and E. P. Simmons, vice-presidents ; 
Fred F. Florence, treasurer ; B. G. Hab- 
berton, secretary. R. L. Thornton is 


chairman of the executive committee, 
composed of the following: Nathan 
Adams, Karl Hoblitzelle, Arthur L. 


Kramer, D. A. Little, Herbert Marcus, 
B. F. McLain and W. L. Prehn. Thirty- 
one business men serve as directors, all 
from Dallas, except one, Edward M. 
Polk, of Corsicana. 

It has been the custom of the School 
of Music, of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, for several years to give an 
opera, with soloists, choral groups and 
the Student Orchestra taking part. Last 
season it was ‘The Merry Widow’, 
which proved a success in every way. 
This season ‘Martha’ has been chosen, 
to be given in the Spring. Thomas S. 
Williams, head of the voice department, 
trains the soloists and choral groups for 
these occasions; the orchestra is trained 
by Harold Hart Todd and the produc- 
tions directed by Dr. Paul Van Katwijk, 
dean of the school of music. 


The Student Orchestra usually gives 
at least two programs each year, con- 
ducted by Harold Hart Todd. In addi- 
tion, faculty members and students give 
outstanding programs throughout the 
season, which prove popular. 

During the short while the Hockaday 
Institute of Music has been in existence, 
the faculty and students have been re- 
sponsible for many outstanding pro- 
grams. Ivan Dneproff, is head of the 
Institute, assisted by a well trained corps 
of assistants. This season, in March, 
the Institute will give ‘The Gondoliers’, 
of Gilbert and Sullivan, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Dneproff; Daniel Sternberg, 
will be conductor; Helen Hines will 


serve as assistant musical director, and 
Lona Grennan will be in charge of the 
dramatics. In addition, many faculty 
and student programs are given through- 
out the season. 


Clubs Are Active 

The Music Committee of the Dallas 
Woman’s Club plans a morning musi- 
cale with local musicians presenting the 
program. The Dallas Federation of 
Music Clubs is among the pioneers in 
that field in Texas, and is most active. 
It is affiliated with district, state and 
national federations; it was organized 
in 1921, with Mrs. O. L. McKnight 
serving as the president. Those hold 
ing office at present are: Mrs. Harry 
Steinberg, president; Mmes. James 
G. Regester, Robert Griffith, Harold 
Crocker, and A. F. Moody vice-presi- 
dents; Mrs. Odessa Wilson, recording 
secretary; Mrs. Lucile Stedman Will- 
iams, corresponding secretary ; Annie T. 
Smith, treasurer; Mrs. Jas. M. Sewell, 
parliamentarian; Mrs. Frank H. Frye, 
historian, and Martha Rhea Little, li- 
brarian. 

The Federation meetings are held on 
the second Friday of each month from 
October through May, when a program 
is given by members of the various clubs. 
Many committees carry on the work of 
the federation. At the close of the sea- 
son, a loving cup is presented to the club 
which has had the best attendance, at a 
social meeting, which usually takes the 
form of a luncheon. 

The Music Study Club of which Mrs. 
J. H. Cassidy is president, plans its an- 
nual original program on Feb. 27, under 
the capable leadership of Mrs. Eugene 
Bullock. This club celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary over a year ago. The 
oldest of the clubs now in existence is 
the Schubert Choral club, which began 
in 1899. The director is Achilles Talia- 
ferro. The Wednesday Morning Choral 
Club, under the able leadership of Mamie 
Folsom Wynne, is another club that has 
been active in musical life for some 
twenty-five years. 

Many programs are given by local 
and visiting musicians at Scott Hall, of 
the Civic Federation during the year; 
the Museum Sinfonietta, directed by 
Achilles Taliaferro, plays at the Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts on Sunday after- 
noons. Soloists and groups of singers 
and instrumentalists are presented on 
these programs. 

The joint concert of the A Cappella 
Choir from Baylor University at Waco. 
and the Dallas Male Chorus, in May is 
anticipated with pleasure. 





San Antonio 
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These meetings are open to the public 
at Plaza Hotel Ballroom. 

Dr. Erich Sorantin, head of the 
music department of Our Ladv of the 
Lake College, has two concerts in pre- 
paration by the college orchestra for 
February and April. Soloists will be 
chosen from the senior class. Addi- 
tional concerts uniting orchestra and 
chorus will be given during the gradu- 
ation period in May. David Griffin, 
director of the college chorus will unite 
these singers with St. Joseph’s and St. 
Mary’s choruses, for a presentation, in 
March, in the College Auditorium, of 
Deems ‘Taylor’s setting of Alfred 
Noyes’s poem ‘The Highwayman.’ 

Plans for the Summer operas at 
Sunken Garden Theatre by the Civic 
Opera Company are still too incomplete 
to be announced. Mrs. Lewis Krams 
Beck is president of the association. 
Dr. Otto Wick, dean of music at the 
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closely through the efforts of the Ameri- 
can Vice Consul at Juarez, George D. 
Henderson, and the co-operation of H. 
Arthur Brown, director of the El Paso 
symphony, with the director and the 
members of the orchestra recently or- 
ganized in Juarez at the suggestion of 
Mr. Henderson and the enthusiastic ef- 
forts of the Juarez musicians and Juarez 
music lovers. 

Juarez, a city of 50,000 inhabitants, 
separated from El Paso only by the 
waters of the Rio Grande, has a large 
number of excellent musicians, mem- 
bers of various small orchestras—mak- 
ing it possible to assemble fifty musi- 
cians under the direction of Alejandro 
Gardea. Honorary Directors are Secre- 
tary of Public Education in Mexico 
City; Alfredo Chavez, Governor of the 
State of Chihuahua; Chief of the De- 
partment of Fine Arts in Mexico City, 


University of San Antonio, announces 
that a course of grand opera study 
with partial production of standard 
operas will be added to the curriculum. 
The chorus and orchestra will be 
trained and conducted by Dr. Wick. 
Other Faculty members who will teach 
the course are Elsa Diemer-Wick, head 
of the voice department, a former mem- 
ber of the Chicago Civic Opera; Albert 
Herff Beze, teacher of r usic apprecia- 
tion; Claudia Webster, head of speech 
and dramatic department; Mary Ash- 
ley, director of art, who will supervise 
designing and construction of sets and 


Gardea, 
of the 
Mexico, 








Teofilo Borunda, George Henderson, 
Honorary President Vice President of 
the Juarez Symphony the Juarez Symphony 


and Carlos Chavez, Director of the 
Symphony in Mexico City. The Board 
of Directors includes: Teofilo Borunda, 
Mayor of Juarez, honorary president; 
Ricardo Carillo Duran, president; 
George D. Henderson, vice-president ; 
Antonio J. Bermudez, treasurer. Mr. 
Brown is loaning the music, French 
horns and bassoons for the opening con- 
cert in February. The organization is 
showing exceptional progress and will 
present an excellently balanced program 
at the initial appearance. 

Aside from the contribution to the 
musical life of the two cities so closely 
situated geographically—the organiza- 
tion of the orchestra through the com- 
bined efforts of representatives of both 
nations is a decided achievement in the 
“Good Neighbor policy” between the 
two countries. 

The Juarez orchestra is the second 
of its kind in Mexico, the other being 
the Mexico Symphony. 


Ta) 


costumes. Other members of the faculty 
are Bertram Simon, head of violin de- 
partment; Gladys Caulder Brooks, head 
of piano. 

Incarnate Word College has added 
Josephine Lucchese to its faculty 
membership as head of the voice de- 
partment. The college has a choral 
club and a cappella choir, directed by 
Sister Doloretta. These groups will 
unite with the college orchestra, con- 
ducted by Florian Lindberg, head: of 
violin department, for a production of 
Dubois’s ‘Seven Last Words’ at Easter, 
and a concert in May, 
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Peoria, III. 


By He_ten Harrison MILLs 


PEORIA, ILLS., Feb. 5. 


HE Amateur Musical Club rounds 

out its season with two artists at- 
tractions to come in February and 
March, the first being the seventh con- 
secutive appearance of the St. Louis 
Symphony under Vladimir Golschmann, 
and the last presenting Eugene List, 
pianist, for the first time. A member’s 
recital in March will present a noted 
local violinist, Jeanette Powers Block, 
Eleanor Davis, soprano, and a favorite 
club quartet of male voices. The Phil- 
harmonic Choral of sixty members 
under George W. Gunn, will close the 
season. 

Under the supervision of the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Bennett M. Hollowell, sev- 
eral pertinent innovations have been 
made in the club curriculum. For the 
first time the doors of both senior 
events (1,500 members) and junior pro- 
grams (300 members) have been 
thrown open to the public free of en- 
trance fee on the occasion of patriotic 
or international music events. And the 
example laid down by other large cities 
to enable worthy students to use the 
membership tickets to concerts which 
holders are unable to use for particular 
occasions has been carried out this year 
with a fine response, thereby enabling 
a considerable number of these young 
musicians to enjoy the club’s schedule. 
In April the club will be hostess to the 
convention of the Illinois Federation of 
Music Clubs, meeting in Peoria. 

The Spring Festival of the Women’s 
Club will feature a special program by 
the club chorus under Mrs. Vandalia 
Burgy, director, who also heads the new 
music section, and who in two years’ 
time has taken a group of women’s 
voices, almost totally untrained, and 
whipped them into shape so that they 
have been doing splendid work, and 
will, for this event, sing Tchaikovsky’s 
‘Nut Cracker’ Suite, arranged by Born- 
schein, and Damrosch’s setting of ‘The 
Blessed Damozel’, for three-part chorus. 
In addition, collaborating with the Loy- 
alty Through Music movement being 
carried on by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, the chorus will sing sever- 
al Latin American songs in their origi- 
nal language, Spanish. 


College to Have New Director 


Bradley College of Music, associated 
with the Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 
will have a new director in Halsey Ste- 
vens from Dakota Wesleyan University, 
who has won considerable renown as a 
composer as well as director. The A 
Cappella Choir of fifty voices, under 
Cordon Burnham; the Bradley Band, 
directed by W. G. Brown, which has 
many out-of-town engagements; the 
Symphony under Ruth Ray, and the 
Bradley Music Club are all planning a 
musical Spring, with festivals and ap- 
pearances especially during Music 
Week. The Bradley Music Club of about 
thirty students is a very unique and ac- 
tive group on the campus which makes 
a business of backing all good musical 
ventures in the city as well as bringing 
one or two artists to the Institute audi- 
torium each season. 

Probably the most exciting project 
here for some time is the new outdoor 
Amphitheater to be erected in the 
Spring in Bradley Park, under the di- 
rection of the Park Board, Arch Aimen, 
chairman, and with WPA funds. The 
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idea, originating with Dr. E. E. Ny- 
strom and the Kiwanis Club some time 
ago, is to be translated into a natural 
hillside auditorium seating about 10,000, 
with an extraordinarily large stage to 
be used for pageants, operas, plays, 
commencement exercises of the various 
schools, Easter and sunrise services, 
band concerts, orchestra programs, and 
so on. A band shell with convertible 
roof and particularly good acoustics, 
and suitable scenery available, with 
dressing rooms under the stage, will 
complete the Amphitheater which will 
be the only thing of its kind in the state 
outside of Chicago. This outdoor audi- 
torium will be offered without fee for 
the uses above stated, and it is antici- 
pated will increase interest in music 
and the arts in and around Peoria one 
hundred fold. 

Music Week will again be partici- 
pated in by all of the above mentioned 
organizations and especially by the pub- 
lic schools for which Eva Kidder, music 
supervisor, is planning separate festivals 
in each of the grade and High Schools 
which will embrace all of the musical 
groups—bands, glee clubs, orchestras, 
small ensembles, and the Stephen Foster 
Singers whose costuming and presenta- 
tion of the songs of this beloved Ameri- 
can composer steadily gains favor. 

Members of the Monday Morning 
Music Club, uniquely comprising only 
professional musicians of the city, will 
be called upon to take part in forth- 
coming festivals, and perhaps to repeat 
a recent program of unusual caliber. 





Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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series, one sponsored by the West Side 
(Kingston) and the other by West 
Pittston. The former’s schedule included 
Jacques Cartier, costume dancer, Nov. 
19: William Harms, pianist, Jan. 20; 
and the American Ballad Singers set for 
April. The latter’s season included the 
Tonian Singers, Nov. 8; Robert Virovai, 
Jan. 17; Emile Baume, Feb. 18; and 
Lucy Monroe, March 18. Officers of 
the West Side Course are T. F. Davis, 
president; M. Louise Gibbs, secretary; 
Mrs. b. Aubrey Ayre, membership 
chairman; and E. J. Evans, treasurer. 
Officers of the West Pittston series are 
R. J. Templin, president; Doris C. 
Thomas, secretary and Mrs. J. Sher- 
man Ryan, membership chairman. 
The Mozart Club has again arranged 
an important series of music apprecia- 
tion activities. Chief of these is a pro- 
gram of music forums whose purpose is 
to explore the various phases of the 
art. Discussion chairmen and subjects 
treated are: Marion Wallace, ‘How we 
listen,’ Oct. 8; Mrs. Gaylord Smith, 
‘Rhythm-Melody,’ Nov. 12; Mrs. Fu- 
gene S. Farley, ‘Harmony,’ Jan. 14: 
Mrs. Lloyd George, ‘Tone Color’, Feb. 


11; Edith Hoffman, ‘Municipal Tex- 
ture’, March 11; and Mrs. Ralph A. 
Weatherly, ‘Musical Structure’, April 1. 

Other events will be a Lenten Pro- 
gram, featuring Marion Head, Philadel- 
phia violinist, on March 2 under the 
direction of Mrs. William Blackman, 
and a Garden Fete based on the ‘Nut- 
cracker’ Suite, featuring dancing by 
Susan Cassedy, on May 10. Mozart 
Club officers are: Mrs. Fred W. Trum- 
bore, president; Mrs. C. J. Ankner, M. 
Louise Gibbs, Mrs. Ralph A. Weather- 
ly, Mrs. H. W. McIntyre, Margaret 
Brotherton, Mrs. George Reynolds, Jr., 
Mary Sheeder Wilson, Harriet Ehrhart, 
Myra Dennis; and guides of junior and 
juvenile Mozart: Stella Pickett, Mrs. 
Ralph E. Dewitt, Mrs. B. Aubrey Ayre, 
Mrs. T. W. Jones and Mrs. Herbert L. 
Austin. 
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The Formation of All-State Band 
Adds to Wilmington Music 
Activity—Society of Fine Arts 
Offer Series — Local Amateur 
Opera Group Will Present 
Light Operas in Spring 





By SHIRLEY PRIEST 
WILMINGTON, DEL., Feb. 5. 


URING recent months and planned 

for the near future, new features 
are being added to the Wilmington mu- 
sical scene, making it the most inter- 
esting in several years. 

Of the new organizations, one at- 
tracting wide interest is the formation 
of an All-State Band, made up of ninety- 
four musicians from twenty-two high 
schools all over the state. Dr. George 
S. Howard led the band in its first 
concert in October. It is an outgrowth 
of the annual State Band Festival, led 
by Edwin Franko Goldman in its in- 
auguration last year. Both are expected 
to become regular features. 

Another new series is that of the 
Wilmington Society of the Fine Arts, 
presented monthly in the main gallery of 
the Delaware Art Center. This unusual 
background has attracted much attention 
and praise. The first program of this 
group was given by the famous Society 
for the Preservation of Ancient Instru- 
ments, of Philadelphia, led by Dr. Ben 
Stad. Following programs will be of 
the same type. 

Much interest has been shown among 
Wilmingtonians in the recent formation 
of a Community Concert Association in 
nearby Newark, seat of the University 
of Delaware. 


Brandywiners Plan Operetta 


The Brandywiners, large local ama- 
teur opera group, will present ‘Naughty 
Marietta’ this spring in the ‘Longwood’ 
estate of Mr. and Mrs. Pierre S. duPont. 
Hood Worthington was recently elected 
president of this organization succeed- 
ing William Winder Laird, Jr. 

The Wilmington Drama League has 
added to its theatrical productions a se- 
ries of concerts by the League orches- 
tra, directed by William Vanneman. 
These informal affairs are presented at 
the close of the run of each major pro- 
duction. 

The Wilmington Music Commission 
will present a group of buffet supper- 
recitals. Details are not yet decided but 
they will follow the pattern of a suc- 
cessful luncheon-recital by Percy 


Grainger here this Winter. They will 
probably begin in February. 

Regular features have been presented 
again this year, including two concerts 
by the Orpheus Club, male choral group 
under the direction of Wilbert B. Hitch- 
ner, one having been given, the other 
to take place in early Spring, a series 
of four presentations of the Curtis 
String Quartet, and at least two con- 
certs by the Wilmington Symphony di- 
rected by Harry E. Stausebach. 

The Wilmington Community Concert 
Association is celebrating its fifth anni- 
versary with a particularly fine selection 
of soloists. Already heard were Doro- 
thy Maynor and Marcel Hubert. Robert 
Casedesus and the Rochester Philhar- 
monic, with José Iturbi conducting, 
are the reniaining attractions in the 
series. 

With all of its favorite features still 
in the scene, and with such a variety of 
events inaugurated during the past few 
months, Wilmington is looking forward 
to 1941 as its fullest musical year in 


some time. 
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Schoolwomen’s Club chorus, conducted 
by Dorothy I. Schneider, will be heard 
March 13 in the Arts High School 
Auditorium, with Agnes Woodside, so- 
prano, and James Woodside, baritone, as 
soloists. Mildred Black is president of 
the club. 

The Music Educators of New Jersey, 
of which Gertrude Hale is president, has 
established a series of monthly forums 
in piano, voice, violin, and composition. 
The April 21 meeting of the Educators 
will be devoted to a concert of original 
compositions by the members. The 
monthly meetings feature prominent fig- 
ures in American music. Miss Hale, 
who is one of the most dynamic musical 
leaders in New Jersey, believes strongly 
in the development of our native re- 
sources in musical composition. Officers 
in addition to Miss Hale are Mrs. Frank 
Garland, vice-president; Bertha Hack- 
man, secretary; Sadie Applebaum, cor- 
responding secretary, and Frank de 
Troia, treasurer. 

The Lyric Club of about 100 women’s 
voices opened its season last week with 
a concert under George Mead. The 
club usually gives another concert in 
the Spring. 

Speaking for the Federal Music Proj- 
ect, Frederick Rocke, State director, 
stated that concerts and other activities 
would be carried on as usual, though he 
could not announce dates. Recently the 
WPA Symphony has been giving a 
series of concerts in the Newark public 
schools, where Paul H. Oliver is direc- 
tor of music. 





Adele Marcus Cancels Engagement 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 5.—Adele 
Marcus, American pianist, was unable to 
appear as soloist with the National Sym- 
phony under Igor Stravinsky, guest con- 
ductor on the night of Jan. 7 at the 
Lyric Theatre. Miss Marcus was to 
have been heard in the solo portions of 
Stravinsky’s ‘Capriccio’ for piano and 
orchestra, which she had prepared at 
the composer’s request. It was discov- 
ered, however, that it was impossible to 
clear certain copyright restrictions on 
the work, the management stated. Miss 
Marcus and the National Symphony 
management were unavoidably and _ re- 
gretfully forced to cancel the contract 
for her engagement. 














MILSTEIN IS SOLOIST 
WITH DENVER MEN 


Plays Tchaikovsky Concerto 
with Symphony Under 
Baton of Tureman 

DeNveR, Cot., Feb. 5.—Nathan Mil- 
stein was the magnet which attracted 
the largest audience of the Denver 
Symphony’s season at the Municipal 








Nathan Milstein 


Auditorium on Jan. 17. Horace Ture- 
man, conductor, chose an all-Russian 
program, which was opened by the In- 
troduction and ‘Bridal Procession’ from 
‘Coq d’Or’ by Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

For the symphony Mr. Tureman se- 
lected Glazunoff’s Fourth. This has had 
only one previous hearing in Denver 
and at the second it proved even more 
attractive than at the first. The wood- 
winds and strings were especially ef- 
fective in the first and second move- 
ments. 

Mr. Milstein played the Tchaikovsky 
D Minor magnificently. As on former 
appearances in Denver, he played with 
a full, rich tone and with impeccable 
technique. The orchestra’s accompani- 
ment for the Concerto was exceedingly 
well done. In response to the demands 
of the audience, Mr. Milstein added to 
his program two additional works, the 
Bach ‘Chaconne’ and the Paganini ‘Ca- 
price’, both played without accompani- 
ment. 

As the closing work, Mr. Tureman 
gave a spirited reading of the ‘1812’ 
Overture by Tchaikovsky. 

Joun C. KENDEL 


Aberdeen 
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this Spring and to help finance the trip a 
series of benefit concerts and entertain- 
ments are planned. The high school 
orchestra, directed by Leopold Rutter, 
will appear in concert March 5; the high 
school band, conducted by Arthur 
Schwuchow, on about April 30; the high 
school a cappella choir, directed by Ger- 
trude Meyer, on March 26. The an- 
nual Easter Monday Frolic, a musical 
comedy show, will be held on April 14. 

Other public school musical features 
include a concert by combined junior 
high school orchestras and vocal groups 
on March 13 and a concert by elemen- 
tary school singers on May 21. 

The Bentley Musical trio will appear 





on the public schools’ lyceum course on 
March 12 and on March 17 is scheduled 
the ‘Robin Hood’ ballet presentation of 
Junior Programs, Inc. 

As usual, a prominent part of the 
city’s musical life will be played by the 
Northern State Teachers college music 
department. The college symphony, con- 
ducted by Merritt Johnson, will present 
a concert of music by South Dakota 
composers on March 15 and a second 
concert on May 12. The Northern a cap- 
pella choir, directed by Harvey S. Moen, 
plans two concerts, one on Feb. 10 and 
another on May 14, while the band, 
which he also directs, will be presented 
twice also, once in February and again 
on May 25. Both the band and a cap- 
pella choir plan to make Spring con- 
cert tours during the third week in April. 

Other Northern State Teachers col- 
lege events include two concerts by three 
vocal quartets under the direction of 
John Lukken during the Winter and 
Spring quarters and monthly recitals of 
students in voice, piano, organ, string 
and wind instruments and small vocal 
ensembles from the classes of John Luk- 
ken, Merritt Johnson, Katherine John- 
son, Mrs. Ben Goodsell, Grace Mc- 
Arthur and Harvey S. Moen. 

The widely-heralded Elks chorus, di- 
rected by John Lukken, and the Elks 
band, conducted by Joe Goodrich, are 
expected to appear at an annual Ameri- 
canism program late in February and 
again for the Elks homecoming March 


Rapid City 


Municipal Orchestra Con- 
tinues Popular Concerts 
—Choral Club to Give 
Dett’s ‘Ordering of Moses’ 
—Co-operative Concert 
Series, Concert Band and 
School Groups Active 





Rapip City, S. D., Feb. 5.—High- 
lighted by civic music activities, the 
Rapid City season is well under way. 
The situation is somewhat unusual in 
that the city commission budgets funds 
for support of an orchestra, a band and 
a chorus. The Rapid City Municipal 
Orchestra, directed by Alex Schneider, 
is continuing its “pop” concerts, a re- 
cent soloist having been Katherine Wal- 
pole, soprano. Another concert is sched- 
uled for April. 

Having given an outstanding perfor- 
mance of the ‘Christmas Oratorio’ of 
Bach, with Charles S. Hempstead, tenor, 
Ursula Reitz, mezzo-soprano, and Har- 
ris Torgerson, baritone, as soloists, the 
Rapid City Choral Club schedules as 
its next activity a performance of ‘The 
Ordering of Moses’, by Nathaniel Dett, 
on April 30. Mr. Hempstead is the con- 
ductor of the chorus, and Mrs. Walter 
White is the accompanist. 

New in the city’s music-life is the 
Rapid City Concert Band, which has 
been organized under the sponsorship 
of the city commission, and is directed 
by O. H. Schwentker. National Music 
Week will see concerts by several or- 
ganizations, and Rapid City will be 
the scene of the annual West River High 
School Music Festival, plans for which 
have not yet been completed. 

In its fourth year, the Rapid City 
Cooperative Concert Association is list- 
ing recitals by Suzanne Sten, mezzo- 
soprano; Mildred Dilling, harpist; and 
Igor Gorin, baritone. 

HAtsey STEVENS 
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Mitchell, S.D. 
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Chorus. Randolph Hokanson, young 
American pianist, will give a_ recital 
on March 17; and the final program 
will be that of Lucy Monroe, soprano, 
in April. 

The School of Music of Dakota Wes- 
leyan University has announced several 
changes in its faculty. Harold O. Grant, 
instructor in public school music and 
conductor of the University Band, has 
taken a year’s leave to conduct the 147th 
Field Artillery Band at Fort Ord; dur- 
ing his absence the University Band will 
be under the direction of Robert M. 
Brown. Halsey Stevens, associate pro- 
fessor of piano and composition, re- 
signed in January to accept the post of 
Director of the College of Music, 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, at Peoria, 
Illinois; his place has been filled by the 
appointment of Carl W. Landahl of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, to the faculty. Dean 
Joseph B. Holloway left Feb. 1 for a 
half-year of graduate study; Leland 
Barlow, assistant professor of voice, has 
been appointed acting dean for that 
period. 

The usual series of faculty and student 
recitals is under way. Richmond Gale, 
pianist, and Robert M. Brown, violinist, 
initiated the former with programs in 
November and December; Carl W. 
Landahl, pianist, and Leland Barlow, 
baritone, will give recitals later in the 
season, as will Dorothy Fredericks 
Johnson, soprano, a member of the 
Summer session faculty of the School 
of Music. The A Cappella Choir, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Barlow, will 
make its annual tour of the state in 
March, concluding with a concert in 
Mitchell. 

A feature of National Music Week 
will be the Three-City Music Festival, 
which will be held in Mitchell on May 
2, and in which the schools of Mitchell, 
Madison and Chamberlain unite forces. 
Valentine Preston and Haakon Ander- 
son are in charge of arrangements; 
conductors will be George Howerton of 
Northwestern University, in the choral 
division, and Leo Kucinsky, director of 
the Sioux City and Lincoln symphonies, 
in the instrumental division. The 
festival will have no competitive aspect, 
and there will be a massed concert of 
all groups in the evening. 

In addition to collecting folk-songs 
of the Great Plains, the Music Section 
of the Friends of the Middle Border is 
also acquiring original manuscripts by 
composers of the region, and will make 
them available for research. The or- 
ganization is a potentially vital factor 
in the preservation and encouragement 
of an indigenous musical culture. 





Huron 
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church. This organization, which plays 
a vital role in the musical life of the 
city, is following the program of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs in 
aiding worthy music students, by pro- 
viding an annual scholarship for a quali- 
fied student in the School of Music of 
Huron College. A benefit concert for 
the scholarship fund was recently given 
by Marion Kalayjian, pianist, and Wal- 
ter Stafford, bass-baritone. A loan fund 
has also been established by the Wednes- 
day Musicale, and is now being used by 
a local student for advanced study in 
Chicago. 

The Huron College School of Music 
continues its faculty and student re- 
citals; recent programs have been pre- 
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sented by Edith Carver, violinist, and 
Loftus H. Ward, baritone. The Huron 
College Chorus will go on tour in April, 
and in May will give its annual light 
opera performance. 

Helen Buchanan, director of music 
in the public schools, has announced a 
forthcoming operetta, assisted by a stu- 
dent orchestra under the direction of 
Duane E. Smith. The Huron glee clubs 
will join in the Tri-School Music Fes- 
tival on April 25. 

The Elks’ Male Chorus, led by Loftus 
H. Ward, will present a concert this 
month. 





Management: 


RAY HALMANS 


Former associate of the late Richard Copley 
119 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Des Moines, [a. 


(Continued from page 320) 

The seventh series of music appre- 
ciation concerts given by the Works 
Progress Administration Little Sym- 
phony, Willard Moore directing, has 
been initiated and will continue through 
May among the fifty Des Moines 
schools. Each of the four Des Moines 
senior high schools will present its mu- 
sical organizations in a formal Spring 
concert, and dates have been set for 
the customary exchange concerts given 
by groups from one school before stu- 
dent assemblies of another. 


Music Educators to Convene 


Looming largest among the spring 
events on the musical calendar of Des 
Moines is the five-day convention of 
the North-Central section of the Mu- 
sic Educators National Conference. 
With Lorrain E. Watters, Director of 
Music Education in the Des Moines 
Public Schools, as convention host, the 
conference opens March 15, with rep- 
resentatives from ten states in attend- 
ance. Music educators from Iowa, II- 
linois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Nebraska will attend and 
3000 participants and visitors are ex- 
pected. Convention headquarters will 
be located in Hotel Fort Des Moines. 

Edith Keller, State Director of Mu- 
sic, Columbus, Ohio, is president of 
the North Central section. Assisting 
Miss Keller with convention arrange- 
ments are C. V. Buttelman, executive 
secretary of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, Vanett Lawler, as- 
sistant executive secretary, both of 
Chicago, Delinda Roggensack, of New- 
ton, la., representing the Iowa Music 
Educators Association, and Mr. Wat- 
ters, representing the Iowa High School 
Music Association and the local school 
system. 

A well-rounded program covering 
practically every phase of music edu- 
cation has been planned, with talks and 
demonstrations for public school teach- 
ers, college instructors, private teach- 
ers and church choir directors. Ex- 
hibits, round-table and panel discus- 
sions, appearances of musical organiza- 
tions from several states and addresses 
by several nationally prominent musi- 
cians and educators are included in the 
plans. Featured will be nightly (ex- 
cept Tuesday) ‘festival’ concerts, the 
first, ‘College Night’, to be held at 
Roosevelt High School Auditorium 
March 15. 

Dean Gould of Drake University is 
serving as chairman of this program in 
which outstanding musical groups from 
the colleges of Iowa and adjacent states 
will take part. A sacred concert, pre- 
sented by 1000 singers massed from 
the church choirs of Des Moines and 
surrounding territory, will be held 
March 16 at the Shrine Auditorium 
with Professor Hulshizer as chairman. 
A famous choral director will be se- 
cured to conduct. Announced as the 
‘All-Iowa High School Festival Con- 
cert’ and given under the auspices of 
the Iowa High School Music Asso- 
ciation, the concert on March 17, will 
be presented by an all-state band di- 
rected by William Revelli, Bandmaster 
at the University of Michigan; an all- 
state orchestra directed by Dr. Joseph 
E. Maddy, president of the National 
Music Camp; and, an all-state chorus, 
the director to be announced. 

Since Tuesday evening is reserved 
for the traditional formal banquet of 
the convention, the festival concert of 
the Des Moines schools will be held 
that afternoon. Under the direction of 
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Mr. Watters, 1600 pupils from the 
elementary schools of the city and the 
All-City Elementary Symphony of 300 
players will be presented for the con- 
ference visitors. 

The conference will be closed March 
19, with the All-lowa Teachers Con- 
cert. At this program, planned by the 
Iowa Music Educators Association, a 
teachers chorus directed by Walter 
Aschenbrenner of Chicago and a teach- 
ers orchestra directed by Oscar An- 
derson of the Chicago Public Schools 
will be heard. 





Sioux City 
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The concert, for youngsters of grade 
and junior high school age, is given 
for a nominal admittance fee and is 
non-profit making. It is part of the 
Junior League’s cultural program. Mrs. 
George R. Call is president of Junior 
League. Herman Levy is manager of 
the Orpheum theatre. 

The evening performance of Miss 
Dilling and the Sioux City Symphony 
on March 10 will be the fifth of the 
present concert series sponsored by the 
Sioux City Civic Music Association. 
The recital by Helen Jepson, also at 
the Orpheum theatre, on March 31, 
will conclude the series. 


Civic Music Association 


Grand opera is to be included on the 
1941-42 roster of the Sioux City Civic 
Music Association, which will also in- 
clude artists of importance and concerts 
by the Sioux City Symphony. 

Other officers of the Sioux City Civic 
Music Association which Mr. Doty 
heads are as follows: Mayme Zechman, 
vice president; Prof. MacCollin, execu- 
tive secretary and business manager ; W. 
C. Slotsky, treasurer, and Mrs. A. L. 
Olson, secretary.. There is an executive 
committee that consists of Rex Hatfield; 
Maurice T. Iverson, who is director of 
music in the public schools; Duane Kid- 
der, Mrs. J. M. Kindig and Mrs. Dave 
Stewart. Twenty other music lovers 
from Sioux City and its adjacent terri- 
tory complete the board of directors of 
the association. 

Plans for Music Festival week, May 
4-10, are well .advanced. Mr. Bahr, 
director, and Ellen Marie Larsen, assist- 
ant director of. public recreation, are 
working with a Sioux City Music Week 
Association of the Department of Re- 
creation, to bring the seven-days’ pro- 
gram free to great audiences. Mr. Bahr 
serves as executive secretary of the as- 
sociation. All expenses of music week 
are met through the department of pub- 
lic recreation and the entire program 
is organized by the department. Dr. Lee 
Meis heads the association this year. 
Other officers are Mr. Wayland K. 
Hicks, vice president, and Mr. Bahr, 
executive secretary. There is a board 
that includes F. A. Lynch, Mrs. A. C. 
Eckert, Mr. Iverson, Edwarda Metz, 
Oliver Guy Magee, Carl Norrbom, H. 
F. Norris, Paul Bower and Mr. Doty. 


Folk Dance Festival 

New this year will be the folk danc- 
ing festival which will be the concluding 
feature of the week. To be repeated 
will be the Sunday evening concert by 
combined church choirs, a joint con- 
cert by the Morningside college and 
Central and East high school bands; 
a concert by junior high school instru- 
mental and choral groups; a night musi- 
cal by combined men’s and women’s 
choral societies, a concert by the Sioux 
City Civic Orchestra and the civic 


chorus, and a banquet and business 
meeting for association directors and 
members. 

One of the groups to take part in 
the spring festival is the Sioux City 
Civic Orchestra, which is another mu- 
sical group sponsored by the depart- 
ment of public recreation. It is an adult 
group for which the recreation depart- 
ment meets all expenses, including that 
of the director, Harold T. Buck. The 
orchestra will give radio and other 
programs during March. 

Choral groups to sing at the May 
festival will include the nurses’ chorus, 
sponsored by the department of public 
recreation for student and graduate 
nurses throughout the city. There are 
at present fifty members, The guest 
night which was part of the 1940 fes- 
tival program was successful and is to 
be repeated. The Madrigal chorus of 
Hawarden, the Rural women’s chorus of 
Orange City and singers from Ne- 
braska State Teachers college, Wayne, 
were among the groups that made the 
1940 festival, representative of the Tri- 
State trade territory, which includes 
Iowa, Nebraska and South Dakota. 


Concerts at Band Shell 


Summer again will find Sioux City’s 
music resounding from the band shell 
in Grandview Park, the structure built 
from the plans of Henry Kamphoefner 
that won a prize in a Paris competition 
and that since have been reproduced 
in foremost architectural periodicals 
throughout the country. 

Weekly concerts are scheduled by the 
Sioux City Municipal Band of which 
Leo Kucinski is leader. Many of the 
band members also are players in the 
Monahan Post Band which won its 
seventh first place in American Legion 
national contest in Boston. The city 
hopes to send the band to the 1941 
Legion convention in Milwaukee. 

A summer highlight at the bandshell 
is to be the fourth annual folk dance 
festival on Aug. 4, in which more than 
2,000 children are expected to partici- 
pate. This is sponsored by the depart- 
ment of public recreation under Mr. 
Bahr and his assistant, Miss Larsen. 

Children’s Little Theatre programs 
this spring again are part of the musical 
program of the recreation department. 
Half-hour concerts by the grade school 
choruses and grade school orchestra 
will be given every Saturday morning 
for a four-week period commencing Feb. 
15, as preliminary programs in the 
Children’s Little Theatre performances. 

Sioux City will be host to the Iowa 
public school music contest May 8, 9 
and 10. Maurice T. Iverson is chair- 
man of the state contest. 





Pittsburg, Kan. 
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festival, although four other attractive 
events are scheduled during the week. 
Hilde Reggiani to Sing 

For the first main attraction, arrange- 
ments have been made for the appear- 
ance of Hilde Reggiani, soprano of 
New York City. Miss Reggiani is one 
of the younger artists with the Metro- 
politan Opera and comes here under the 
direction of the Wagner Concert Bur- 
eau of New York. Her concert will be 
April 22, according to Dr. Walter Mc- 
Cray, head of the College music depart- 
ment. 

The second big attraction will be the 
joint recital by Maurice Eisenberg, 
‘cellist, and Joseph Battista, pianist, on 
April 27. Both are from New York. 


The opening night of the festival will 
see the presentation of Carl Busch’s 
‘American Flag’, by the College festival 
chorus of 200 voices and the festival 
orchestra of seventy pieces. Dr. McCray 
will direct. The program for the third 
night, April 23, will be dedicated to the 
junior colleges of the district. Choruses 
and soloists from half a dozen junior 
colleges will present a varied program 
of their own selections for an innovation 
on the festival schedule. For April 24, 
the tentative schedule calls for a pag- 
eant, but the details have not been com- 
pleted. 

As a finale, the twenty-ninth presen- 
tation of Handel’s great oratorio, “The 
Messiah’, will be a free attraction for the 
public on April 27. For this attraction, 
the regular festival chorus will be aug- 
mented by 100 selected voices from 
nearby junior colleges. The festival or- 
chestra will make its final appearance 
of the season in “The Messiah’. As a 
tribute to the great composer, churches 
of Pittsburg dismiss their services on 
‘Messiah’ Sunday night to allow their 
congregations to attend the program of 
religious music. One big event will be 
missing from the Spring music festival 
this year, and that is the interstate high 
school music contests, which were aban- 
doned after last Spring’s twenty-second 
annual event. In its place, earlier in the 
season the College will have a district 
music contest under the sponsorship of 
the Kansas High School Activities As- 
sociation, which now controls virtually 
all high school events in the state. 

Dr. McCray this year has given spe- 
cial recognition to two members of his 
departmental staff for their part in pre- 
paring festival programs in the past as 
well as this year. They are Gabriella 
Campbell and Marjorie Jackson, both of 
whom have been on the staff since 1922, 
only a slightly shorter period of service 
than that of Dr. McCray himself. 


Civie Association Busy 

The Civic Music Associatiom orga- 
nized last year, has taken a more active 
part in general music circles here this 
season, sponsoring three concerts during 
the early part of the season before the 
College music week, and now members 
are co-operating in preparations for the 
festival. Mrs. C. Y. Thomas is president 
of the civic association, which expects 
to take an even more active part in 
Pittsburg’s music season next Fall and 
Winter. 

The outstanding organization in the 
senior high school is the marching band 
of eighty pieces with complete instru- 
mentation. At present it is working on 
its annual Spring concert to be given 
in May. The high school orchestra is 
featuring a half hour educational music 
program in each of the city’s grade 
schools this season to be climaxed by a 
program in May before the combined 
grade school audience. The high school 
chorus of 110 voices is regularly divided 
into the boys’ group of fifty and the 
girls’ group of sixty. With the orchestra 
it will offer ‘A Waltz Dream’ by 
Oskar Straus as its annual Spring oper- 
etta in February. The chorus and or- 
chestra will be heard at commencement 
in May in ‘Onward, Ye Peoples’ by 
Sibelius. 

All organizations and soloists are 
looking forward to a busy contest sea- 
son opening in March. Gerald M. Car- 
ney is director. 

In addition to his work as director 
of the high school organizations and 
direct work with two junior high 
schools and six grade schools at regular 
intervals, Mr. Carney directs the Pitts- 
burg Municipal Band in a long series 
of Summer concerts which serve to give 
music in the city a continuous season. 
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President Roosevelt and Lucy Monroe Beside the Speaker's 
Stand at a Political Rally at Which Miss Monroe Sang the 
National Anthem 





Otto Rothschild 


When Danes Get Together an Animated Con- 
versation Results, as Lauritz Melchior Meets Jean 
Hersholt of the Movies 





Eugenia Buxton Talks About Birds to Rex Brasher, 
the "20th Century Auduben,”” Who Is, in Turn, 
Interested in Piano Playing 


Erica Morini, Viennese Violinist, Who Is to 
Be Soloist at a "Masters of Viennese Music’ 
Relief, Discusses 


MUSICAL AMERICA for February 10, 1941 





Celebrity Company 


Musicians Meet Notables 
in Other Fields 


Benefit Concert for War 


Plans 


In the 


panies, 


for the Event with Mrs. 





Roosevelt at a Tea 


Black Hills 


on a Tour 





of South Dakota, 
Gutzon Borglum, Sculptor, Greets Su- 
zanne Sten, Mezzo-Soprano of the Chi- 
cago and San Francisco Opera Com- 


of the 


Northwest 


Franklin D. 





Larry Gordon 





Lotte Lehmann, Who Is Herself the 
Author of Several Books, Chats. with the 


Muriel Dickson, So- 
prano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, En- 
joys a Talk With 
Fred Bradna, Eques- 
trian Director of 
Ringling Brothers 
Circus 


American Novelist, Fannie Hurst 








The Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra 


FRITZ REINER, Musical Director 


THE COLUMBIA RECORDING CORPORATION PROUDLY ANNOUNCES 
THAT THE PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA UNDER FRITZ REINER 
WILL NOW RECORD EXCLUSIVELY FOR COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS 


Again Columbia adds still one more of the any other recording company in the world. 
world’s greatest musical organizations to its The premiére Masterworks recordings by The 
unsurpassed list of exclusive orchestras and Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra will be works 
artists. Thus Columbia now records exclusively of Wagner and Strauss. Be sure to hear them 


more of the major symphony orchestras than soon at your nearest Columbia Dealer. 


THE PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA IS AVAILABLE. FOR 
TOUR ENGAGEMENTS FOR THE SEASON 1941-42 


Edward Specter, Manager — 913 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA | 
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TEATRO COLON, BUENOS AIRES. 
M.G.M.PICTURES 
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Management 
COLUMBIA CONCERTS 
i CORPORATION 


Division, 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
ARTHUR JUDSON, Inc 


Columbia Recards 
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